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LATIN    GRAMMAR. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


GENDERS  OF  XOUNS. 

What  are  tJte  general  rides  for  gewler$  in  Latin  ? 

The  general  rules,  but  with  many  exceptions,  are, — 

Nouns  of  the  Ist  declension  ending  in  a  are  feminine. 

Nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  ending  in  er  and  us  are  masculine, 
in  um  neuter. 

Nouns  of  the  3rd  declension,  are  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter; 
but,  generally,  those  in  e,  al,  ar,  are  neuter ;  those  in  er,  os,  er,  are 
masculine ;  those  in  w,  an,  o^,  e«,  are  feminine. 

Nouns  of  the  4th  declension  in  u«  are  masculine,  in  u  neuter. 

Nouns  of  the  5th  declension  in  es  feminine. 

Of  whai  gender  are  the  names  of  cities,  months^  rivers^  trees, 
winds  f 

Cities  are,  as  a  general  rule,  feminine;  months,  masculine; 
rirers,  masculine ;  trees,  feminine ;  winds,  masculine. 

Whaifotir  Latin  tcords  of  2)id  declension  are  feminine  f 
AIyus,  colus,  humus,  and  vannus. 

Oite  the  genders  of  mos,  bos,  domus,  iter,  humus,  falx,  sus,  einis, 
juvenius,  scriha,  parens,  locus,  epulum  ? 

mos,  masc. 
bos,  common, 
domus,  fern, 
iter,  neut 
humus,  fem. 
falx,  fem. 
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sus,  common. 

cinis,  masc. 

juventus,  fem. 

scriba,  masc. 

parens,  common. 

locus,  masc.  in  sing.,  masc.  or  ncut.  in  plural. 

epulum,  neut.  in  sing.,  fem.  in  plural. 

Define  and  illvstrate  the  tenns,  root,  stem,  ckaincieTf  suffix : 
write  down  the  cJmractera  which  didinguish  the  various  classes  of 
nouns  and  verbs. 

The  root  is  that  part  which  a  word  has  in  common  with 
kindred  wortls,  as  ag,,  which  is  shown  by  comparing  ag-ere,  ag- 
men. 

The  stem  is  that  part  of  a  word  on  which  the  changes  of  flexion 
are  based ;  in  a  noun  we  arrive  at  it  by  casting  off  the  rum  or  um 
of  the  genitive  plural,  as  mcnsa-,  domino-.  The  last  letter  of  the 
stem  is  called  the  character  and  in  some  grammars  is  often  indicated 
by  a  capital. 

The  flexional  addition  at  the  end  of  the  stem  is  called  the  ending 
or  suffix,  as  leon-iV. 

The  characteristic  letter  of  the  iirst  declension  is  a ;  of  the 
second,  o;  of  the  thirtl,  a  consonant  and  the  half  consonant  /;  of  the 
fourth,  u  ;  and  of  the  fifth,  e. 

The  characteristic  of  the  first  conjugation  is  a;  of  the  second,  e; 
of  the  third,  regidar  consonants  and  semi-consonants  in  i  and  n ; 
and  of  the  fourth,  i,     (Latin  Primer,  p.  3,  et  seq.) 

Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  case  and  declension  respectively  f  What 
are  the  names  of  the  different  cases,  and  what  do  those  names  mean  ? 

"  Case  "  is  derived  from  cado,  and  signifies  the  falling  or  declen- 
sion of  a  noun,  the  nominative  being  the  casus  rectus,  and  the 
others  ^^  casus  ohliqut,**     (Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  p.  1). 
"Declension"  signifies  the  declining  of  the  casus ohiiqu Urom  the 
casus  rectus, 

Nominative... The  case  of  naming,  names  the  subject 

Genitive The  case  of  descent,  signifies  of  whom  or  wliat. 

Dative The  case  of  giving,  signifies  to  whom  or  what. 

Accusative.... The  case  of  accusing,  names  the  object. 
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Vocatire. The  case  of  calling,  addresses  a  person. 

Ablative The  case  of  lemoval,  states  the  place  from  which, 

or  the  person  from  whom,  an  action  or  thing 
proceeds,  or  is  taken.     (Donaldson,  12.) 


DECLENSIONS  AND  CASE  ENDINGS. 

How  are  the  declensions  of  Latin  substantives  knoicn  f 

The  declensions  of  Latin  substantives  are  known  by  the  endings 
of  the  genitive  cases. 

The  genitives  of  nouns  of  the  Ist  declension  end  in  cp.  There 
are  also  old  forms  in  at  and  es. 

Nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  end  in  t. 

II         3r^         II  II        **• 

„         4th         „  „         ns. 

n  ^^h  „  „  t. 

But  in  reality  the  4th  and  5th  declensions  are  contracted  forms  of 
the  3rd. 

How  many  declensions  are  there  in  Latin  1  How  is  the  accusative 
singular  of  nouns  in  is  formed?     State  exceptions. 

There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin ;  but  in  reality  the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  contracted  forms  of  the  third. 

The  accusative  singular  of  nouns  in  is  is  generally  formed  in  im 
or  em,  as  puppim  or  puppem;  but  of  some  nouns  in  im  only,  as  vis 
vim;  of  others  in  em  only,  as  juvenis,  juvenem;  imparisyllabic 
nouns  in  is  form  their  accusatives  in  em  only,  as  lapis,  lapidem. 

Whai  are  the  several  terminations  of  substantives  (L)  from  verbs, 
{u.)from  other  substantives  1 

(L)  In  a,  as  scriba,  the  sibilant  s  as  dux,  due-is,  us  as  mersus,  or 
as  furor,  us  (gen.  us)  as  latratus,  or  (gen.  oris),  as  monitor,  trix  as 
victriz,  tura,  and  sura^  as  mensura,  io  as  cautio,  ium  as  imperium, 
ies  as  congeries,  ela  as  querela,  igo  as  origo,  ido  as  cupido,  mnu^, 
as  alumnus,  men  as  crimen,  mentum  as  alimcntum,  bvlum  as 
stabulum. 

(ii)  ium  as  collegium,  trum,  terium,  torium,  from  noims  in  toi' 
as  aratrum  from  arator,  monium  as  testimonium,  attis  as  consulatus 
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oriits  as  statuarius,  hia,  inum  as  officina,  cd,  ar  as  animal,  tum^  etnm 
as  arboretum,  tas  as  asperitas,  itia  as  amicitia,  iudo  as  servitudo, 
nwnia  as  acrimonia,  also  diminutive  terminations.  (See  Donald- 
son, 306.) 

State  the  points  xchich  are  common  to  all  declensions. 

The  genitives  singular  of  all  the  declensions  in  reality  end  in  is 
(the  same  as  the  English  genitive);  but  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th 
declensions  the  s  has  been  dropped.  The  genitives  plural  end  in 
rum^  the  r  being  dropped  in  the  3rd  and  4th  declensions.  The 
datives  plural  end  in  hns,  though  in  the  1st  and  2nd  declensions 
the  hu  is  generally  dropped,  but  is  seen  in  deabus,  filiabus.  The 
datives  singular  had  originally  a  terminal  i,  but  in  the  2nd  declen- 
sion tliis  has  become  lost  in  the  preceding  o.  The  accusatives 
singular  of  all  that  are  not  neuter  end  in  r?i,  and  the  accusatives 
plural  of  the  same  in  s. 

Decline  ^  %ocer^^  ^^aper^*  ^^sacerdos"  ^*os"  (mouth),  "m"  (bone). 


"  nuruSy^ 

'  "  caro,''  " 

Zw,"  ^^cai'men 

• 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

N.^  V. 

socer 

soceri 

aper 

apri 

0. 

soceri 

socerorum 

apri 

aprorum 

D.  4'Ahl 

.  socero 

soceris 

apro 

apris 

A. 

socenini 

soceros 

apnim 

apros 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.     Plur. 

Sing.         Plur. 

N.^  V. 

sacerdos 

sacerdotes 

OS         ora 

OS          ossa 

G. 

secerdotis 

secerdotum 

oris       omm 

ossis      ossium 

D. 

sacerdoti 

sacerdotibus 

[      ori        oribus 

ossi        ossibus 

A. 

sacerdotem  sacerdotes 

OS         ora 

OS           ossa 

AbL 

sacerdote 

saccRlotibua 

ore       oribus 

osse        ossibus 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.          Sing. 

Plur. 

N.^V. 

nurus 

nurus 

caro            lis 

lites 

G. 

nurus 

nuruum 

camis         litis 

litium 

D. 

nurui 

nuribus 

cami          liti 

litibus 

A. 

nurum 

nurus 

camem       litem 

lites 

Abl. 

nuru 

nuribus 

cami          lite 

litibus 

N.V.^A, 

.  cArmen 

carmma 

G. 

carminis 

carminum 

D 

camiini 

carminibus 

AU. 

carmine 

canuinibus 
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Decline  iliroiufh  sliHjidar  and  ijinral  the  in.uns  mare,  mof<,  flos^ 
areas. 

Singular. 

Norn.  Gen.  Dai.  Ace.  Ahl. 

mare  maris  man  mare  mari 

Plural. 
maria  marium  maribus  maria  maribus 


Singular. 

mos 

moris 

mori 
Plttral. 

morem 

mores 

monim 

moribus 
Singular. 

mores 

flos 

flori 

floris 
Plural. 

florem 

flores 

floruni 

lioribus 
Singular. 

flores 

arcus 

arcus 

Plural. 

arcum 

arcus 

arcuum 

arcubus 

arcus 

Decline 

(he  following 

nouns : — specus,  genu,  nix, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N.  V. 

specus 

specus 

0. 

specus 

specuuni 

D. 

specui 

8i)ecubus 

A. 

specum 

specus 

AU. 

specu 

specubus 

N.  A.  V. 

genu 

genua 

0. 

genus 

genuum 

D. 

genu 

gonibus 

Aid. 

genu 

genibus 

N.  V. 

nix 

nives 

0. 

nivis 

niviuui 

D. 

nivi 

nivibus 

A. 

nivem 

nives 

AU. 

nive 

nivibus 

more 


moribus 


flore 


floribus 


arcu 


arcubus 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N.  V, 

clavis 

claves 

G. 

clavis 

clavium 

D. 

clavi 

clavibus 

A. 

clavem  or  claviiii 

claves 

AM. 

clave  or  clavi 

clavibus 

N.  V. 

hiems 

hiemes 

G. 

hiemis 

hiemum  (tfic  in  Donaldson's 
Latin  Grammar,  p.  21) 

D. 

hiemi 

(wanting) 

A. 

hiemeni 

hiemes 

All. 

hieme 

(wanting) 

Decline  in  singidar  dies,  units;  in  plural  oa,  acer.  Give  gender, 
genitive  singidar,  and  genitive  plural  of  cancer ,  nix,  crus,  mons,  vir, 
collis,  navis. 

m.       f. 


n. 


m.  f.  n. 
N.  d;  V.  dies  unus  una  unum    ossa  (bones)     ora  (faces)   acres  acria 


G.            diei 

imius 

ossium 

orum 

acrium 

D.            diei 

uni 
r  unum 
-J  unam 
I  unum 

ossibus 

oribus 

acribus 

A,            diem 

ossa 

ora 

acres  acria 

• 

Abl.         die   uno  una  uno 

ossibus 

oribus 

acribus 

m.  cancer 

f.  nivis 

n.  cruris 

m.  mons 

m.  vir 

cancroruni 

niviuni 

crunim 

montium 

virorum 

ni.  coUis 

f.  navis 

collium 

navium 

Decline  ''met;'    "imher,''   ''latex,"  " 
"  vis,"  "  cms,"  in  the  plural. 


N.  A.  ^  V.      mella 

G. 

D.  4"  Abl. 

N.  A.  4"  V.       nepotes 


imbres 

imbrium 

imbribus 

litora 


G.  nepotum       litorum 

D.  ^  AU,         nepotibus     Jitoribi^s 


latus,"   ''jiepas,"   '' litus," 


latices 
laticum 

vires 

virium 

viribus 


latera 

laterum 

lateribus 

crura 

crurum 

cruribus. 
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hicms 

hiemis 

hiemum 

humus 

humi 

imber 

imbris 

imbrium 

iter 

itineris 

itinerum 

jus 
lepufl 

juris 
loporis 

jurum 
leporum 

mas 

maris 

marium 

mors 

mortis 

mortium 

mos 

moris 

morum 

mus 

muris 

murium 

nox 

noctis 

noctium 

(ops) 

opis 

opum 

opus 

operis 

operum 

OS 

J  ossis 
(  oris 

ossium 
orum 

ovis 

ovis 

ovium 

pecus 

J  pocoris  (a  flock) 
( pecudis  (a  sheep) 

pecorum 
pecudum 

princeps 
sidus 

principis 
sideris 

principum 
siderum 

sus 

suis 

suuni 

vates 

vatis 

vatum 

ver 

veris 

none 

vir 

viri 

virorum 

vis 

none 

virium 

vulnus 

vulneris 

viilnenim 

Give  the  genitives^  singular  and  plural^  of  "  acer  hostis^^*  "  vetus 
senex^*  "  sublime  afrium^**  "freqtiens  ccdus,** 

acer  hostis — acris  hostis,  acrium  hostium. 
vetus  senex — veteris  senis,  veterum  senum. 
sublime  atrium — sublimis  atrii,  sublimium  atriorum. 
frequens  coetus — ^frequentis  coetus,  frequentium  coetuum. 

Write  genitives  and  datives  in  both  numbers  of  ^^Jlumen"  ^^aper,** 
''(Bsias;'  "ritus,"  "mare,''  ''mas;'  "arx,''  *' filiafjilius;'  ''vulnus;' 
"  ictus;'  "  ingenium;'  "faux." 

flnracn  flnminus  flumini 

Hum  ilium  llu  minibus 
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aper 


sBstas 


xitus 


mare 


mas 


filia 


filius 


vulnus 


ictus 


ingemum 


(faux) 


apn 

aprorum 
sestatis 
£BBtatam 
ritus 
rituom 
maris 
marium 
maris 
marium 
arcb 
'arcium 
filiae 
filiarum 

filii 

filiorum 

vulneris 

vulnerum 

ict&s 

ictuum 

ingeni 

ingenioruni 

faucis 

£Eiucium 


apro 

apris 

sestati 

cestatibus 

ritui 

ritibus 

mari 

maribus 

mari 

uiaribus 

arci 

arcibus 

filias 

filiabus 

mio 

filiis 

vulneri 

vulneribus 

ictui 

icUbus 

ingenio 

ingeniis 

fauci 

faucibus 


Give  the  gen,  sing,  and  dot,  plur.  of  carOf  dos,  mm,  velltis, 
lacuBj  jxUiis,  cMs,  einis.    Name  in  each  case  the  gender. 


Oen,  Sing. 

Dat  Plur. 

Gender. 

raro 

camis 

camibus  (if  any) 

fern. 

doB 

dotis 

•     dotibus 

fern. 

mus 

muris 

muribus 

mas. 

Tellus 

velleris 

voUeribus 

neu. 

lacus 

laciis 

lacubus 

mas. 

palus  (a  marsh) 

paludis 

paludibus 

fem. 

palus  (a 

stick) 

pali 

palis 

mas. 

civis 

civis 

civibus 

mas. 

cinis 

cineris 

cineribus 

mas. 

Give  gen.  sing,  ami  plural  of  crus^  ains^  rete,  ca/v>,  cassis,  mtdier, 
vas. 
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eras 

cnins 

cruram 

apis 

apis 

apium  or  apuin 

reto 

retis 

retiuum 

caro 

camis 

camium 

cassis 

cassidis 

cassidiun 

mulier 

mulieris 

mulieruni 

vas 

vasis 

vasorum 

(Hve  the  genitives  {sing,  and  plur,)  of  drachma^  vulgftSy  segcs: 
the  datives  of  par,  pdlus,  pave,  quisque :  the  accusatives  of  vas,  tu, 
elephas,  locus':  and  the  ablatives  of  career,  sittis,  mos,  agilis. 

drachmse  drachmorum 

vulgi  none 

segetis  scgetum 

Dative,  singidar — 

Pali,  paludi  (a  marsh),  or  palo  (a  stick),  pavoni,  cuique. 
Accusative,  singular — 

Vas  (a  vessel),  vadera  (a  surety),  te,  elephanta  or  elephantem, 
locum. 

Ablative,  singular — 
Carcere,  situ,  more,  agili. 

Give  the  dative  plural  of  the  following  nouns: — cetas,  caput, 
index,  dies,  comu,  manus, 

tetas  setatibus 

caput  capitibus 

index  indicibus 

dies  dicbus 

comu  comibus 

manus  manibus 

Write  dmon,  (L)  Gender,  (ii.)  Dative,  singular  and  plural,  of 
senex,  pecus,  calix,  lepus,  cinis,  civis,  pes,  iter, 

senex,  mas.  seni  senibus 

{pecus,  neu.  pecori  pecoribus 

pecus,  fem.  pecudi  pecudibus 

calix,  mas.  calici  calicibus 

lepus,  mas.  lepori  leporibus 

cinis,  mas.  cineri  cineribus 
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civis, 

ma& 

civi 

civibus 

pes, 

mas. 

pedi 

pedibtis 

iter. 

ueiL 

itineri 

itineribus 

Give  ihfi  genitive^  singular  and  plural^  of  the  following  nouns 
densy  mare,  ctvis,  lis,  pes,  inodiusy  Caius^  paries^  pons,  fur. 


dens 

dentis 

dentinm 

mare 

maris 

marinm    * 

civis 

eivis 

civium 

lis 

litis 

litinni 

pes 

pedis 

})edum 

modius 

modii 

modiorum 

Cains 

Caii 

none 

paries 

parietis 

parietum 

pons 

pontis 

pontium 

fur 

furis 

furum 

Write  down  the  ablative  plural  of  the  following :  Imber,  duoy 
aves,  dies,  domus,  paries^  lis,  tener,  ager,  genu,  gener^  palusy  grex, 

Imbribos,  duobus,  duabus,  duobus,  avibus,  diebus,  domibus, 
parietibus,  litibns,  teneris,  agris,  genibus,  generis,  (palus,  a  stake) 
palis,  (p&lus,  a  swamp)  paludibus.  gregibus. 

Write  doim  (L)  the  gender,  (iL)  the  genitive  and  aUatice  singular 
of  lis,  codex,  culter,  nurus,  olus,  vomer. 


lis, 

fern. 

litis 

lite 

codex, 

mas. 

codicis 

codice 

culter, 

mas. 

cultri 

cultro 

nurus. 

fem. 

nurus 

nuni 

olus. 

neu. 

oleris 

olcre 

vomer, 

mas. 

vomeris 

vomere 

Give  the  dative  singular  and  genitive  plural  of  Hie  following 


nouns: — -  rtr, "  "rw,"  *'ver;'  *' vox,**  *^ liber,"  **nries,"   "clades,'* 


u 


"  caro,**  "  domus:* 


vir 

viro 

virorum 

vis 

none 

virium 

ver 

veri 

none 

vox 

voci 

vocum 
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liber 

libro 

librorum 

aries 

arieti 

arietum 

clades 

cladi 

cladium 

caio 

CAmi 

camium  (if  any) 

domus 

domui 

domuum  or  domorum 

Give  the  vocative   singtdar  of  **  ffaratitis,^'  Anchisee,^*  "vir/* 
'*  Deus,*"*  Ddae." 


Uorati 

Anchisa  or 

Anchise 

vir 

Deus 

Dele 

Give  the  ending  of 

the  (Motive  singular  of  each  of  the  five  deden- 

eione. 

m 

(i-) 

i 

(iL) 

0 

(iii) 

e  or  i 

(iv.) 

u 

(V.) 

e 

Give  the  genitive  plural 

of  the  following  substantives: — currus, 

fiumeuy  career^  luctts, 

came^ 

senex; 

and  ace,  sing,  of  tussis,  caro, 

mpdlex^  lae. 

Gen.  Plur, 

currus 

cumiuin 

flumen 

fluminum 

career 

carcerum 

lucus 

lucorum 

pes 

pedum 

canifl 

canum 

senex 

senum 
Accus,  Simj, 

tiiBflis 

tussim  or  tossem 

caio 

camem 

Buppellex 

supellectilem 
lac 
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^JVn'te  down  tlie  genitive  plural  of  ilte  following  nouns  :^frttx, 
granJo,  heres,  miles,  cervix,  jecur,  opis. 

Genitive  Plural. 

frux  fragum 

grando  none 

heres  heredum 

miles  militum 

cervix  cervicum 

jecnr  jecinorum  or  jeconun 

opis  opiun 

Give  the  genitive  plural  of  corpus,  genus,  civitas^  and  virtus. 
corporom  generum  civitatum  virtutum 

Give  the  genitive  plural  of  the  following  nouns :— fans,  trux, 
radix,  rupes,  viscus,  ales, 

fons  fontium 

tnix  trucium 

radix  radicum 

rapes  rupium 

vis  virium 

viscus  (birdlime)  none 

ales  alitnm 

Genitive  singular  and  plural  of  anguis,  camifex,  mimus^  jus, 
confux,  nix,  arx.     State  in  each  case  the  gender. 


angms 

anguis 

anguium 

com. 

camifex 

camificis 

camificum 

masculine 

mnnus 

muneris 

munerum 

neuter 

jus 

juris 

jurum 

neuter 

con j  ox 

conjugis 

conjugum 

common 

nix 

nivis 

nivium 

feminine 

arx 

arcis 

arcium 

feminine 

Give  the  gender  and  the  geniti 

ve  of  ordo,  tribus,  tellus. 

ordo 

masc 

ordinis 

tribus 

fern. 

tribus 

tellus 

fern. 

telluris 
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Oive  meaning^  gender  and  genitive  siiigidar,  of  supdlex,  ordo, 
bufo. 

Supellex,  supellectilis,  feminine,  household  utensils  or  furniture. 
OrdOy  ordinis,  masculine,  a  rank. 
Bufo,  bufonis,  masculine,  a  toad. 

Give  the  genitive  plural  of  manus,  coBli4:ola,  urhs,  gener,  caput, 
cedes. 


manus 

coelicola 

urbs 

gener 

caput 

sedes 


manuum 

coelicoli^m 

urbium 

generorum 

capitum 

sedium 


Write  down  ablative  eases,  singular  and  plural,  and  date  genders 
of  following  words : — vis,  lux,  pdlis,  ars,  aper,  opus,  career,  funus, 
acus,  imber,  virgo,  crus,  senex,  stipes. 


vis 

vi 

viribus 

fem. 

lux 

luce 

lucibus 

fem. 

pellis 

pelle 

pellibus 

fem. 

ars 

arte 

artibus 

fem. 

aper 

apro 

apris 

mas. 

opus 

opere 

operibus 

neu. 

career 

carcere 

carceribus 

mas. 

funis 

fune 

funibus 

mas. 

acus 

acu 

acubus 

fem. 

imber 

imbre 

imbribus 

mas. 

virgo 

virgine 

virginibus 

fem. 

crus 

cnire 

cruribus 

neu. 

senex 

sene 

senibus 

mas. 

stipes 

stipite 

stipitibus 

mas. 

Oive  genitive  singular  and  plural  ofacer  miles,  pauper  juvenis, 
celer  lepus,  avidus  heres,  fertilis  kortus,  locuples  hospes. 

acris  militis  acrium  miletum 

pauperis  juvenis  pauperum  juvenum 

celeris  lepons  celerium  leporum 

avidi  heredis  avidorum  heredum 
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fertilis  horti  fertilium  hortorum 

locapletis  hospitis  locupletuin   \ 

and        >  hospitum 
locupletium  / 

Qive  the  alfUdive  sitigular  of  itiops,  gecuris,  navu,  mare,  Btnex^ 
requies^  dcmuSy  (edes^  ancepti,  and  the  gmitive  plural  of  ter,  juveni^ 
(trtifex. 

inopi  requiete  and  requie 

securi  domo 

navis  and  navi  sedo 

niari  ancipiti  and  ancipite 

sene 

ter  (none)  juvenum 

artificum 

Give  the  genitive  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  nouns : — 
fWf  ealear,  amnis,  senex^  arundo, 

furis  furani 

calcaris  calcarium 

auinis  amnium 

senis  senum 

arundinia  arundinum 

Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive  plural  of  the  following  nouns: — 
quereus,  manus,  fagiis,  ces,  etdcar,  merees^  votes,  eques,  nux, 

quercuB  fern.  quercorum 

fagua  fern.  fagorum 

868  neu.  none 

calcar  neu.  calcarium 

merces  fern.  mercedum 

yates  com.  vatum 

eqnes  mas.  eqmtum 

nux  fem.  nucum 

Give  the  genitive  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  nouns : — 
lacryma,  cetas,  casus,  utilis,  spes,  ingens,  foedus,  nix. 

lacrymffi  lacrymanun 

setatis  setatum 
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casus 

iitilis 

spei 

ingentis 

fcederis 

nivis 


casuum 

utilium 

none 

ingentium 

focderum 

nivium 


Give  the  gender  and  i?ie  dative,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  f  Mow- 
ing nouiks: — pes,  quercus,  manus,  caro,  fagu-s,  merees,  mas,  mos, 
mus,  ces,  calcar,  caiiis,  vates. 


pes 

quercus 
nianus 
caro 

fagus 

merees 

mas 

mos 

mus 

calcar 

canis 

vates 


Gender. 

mas. 
fem 
fem. 
fem. 

fem. 

fem. 

mas. 

mas. 

com. 

neu. 

neu. 
com. 
com. 


Dative  Singidar, 
pedi 


quercui 

manui 

cami 

fago 

mercedi 

mari 

mori 

muri 

seri 

calcari 

cani 

vati 


Dot.  Plural. 

pedibus 
quercubus 
manibus 
camibus      (if 

any) 
fagis 

meicedibus 
maribus 
moribus 
muribus 
seribus  (pieces 

of  brass) 
calcaribus 
canibus 
vatibus 


Wliai  are  the  genders  and  the  genitives,  singidar  and  plural,  of 
the  following  nouns  respectively : — tellus,  sidus,  solus,  radix,  calix. 


tellus 

sidus 

salus 

radix 

calix 


Gender. 

fem. 
neu. 
fem. 
fem. 
mas. 


Genitives. 

telluns  none 

sideris  siderum 

salutis  none 

radicis  radicum 

calicis  calicum 


Give  the  genitive  singular  ofjuhar,  cassis,  formido,  calx,  and  the 
dative  jAurcd  of  gradus,  os,  avis,pes,  calcar,  amnis,  senex. 
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Genitive  S 

ingular. 

Dative 

Plural. 

jubar 

jubans 

gradus 

gradibus 

cassia 

cassidis 

OS 

ossibus 

cassis 

cassiB  (a  net) 

avis 

avibus 

formido 

formidinis 

pes 

pedibus 

calx 

calcis 

calcar 

calcaribus 

amnis 

anmibns 

senex 

senibus 

Cfive  the  meaning^  genitivef  and  gender  of  eeeurU,  vellue,  paries, 
later,  laius,  davis,  davus. 


secuiis 

an  axe 

secnria 

fern. 

Telliis 

a  fleece 

velleris 

neu. 

paries 

aparty  wall 

parietis 

mas. 

later 

a  brick 

lateris 

mas. 

latos 

aside 

lateris 

neu. 

davia 

a  key 

clavis 

fern. 

clayus 

anail 

clavi 

mas. 

(Ttve  mx  examjplee  of  Latin  nouns  that  are  used  in  the  singular 
only,  and  the  same  number  of  nawnsthai  are  used  in  thejplural  only. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Hderodita  f 


aether 

aer 

humus 

vulgus 

virus 

viriditas 

idus 

kalendsQ 

nonsB 

arma 
tenebrse 


have  no  plural. 


)  have  no  singular. 


Beterodite  or  irregular  nouns  are  such  as  have  their  number  and 
cases  complete,  but  some  or  one  of  their  cases  formed  irregularly,  as 

epulum,  nom.  plur.,  epulse. 

C 
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8ome  nouns  have  no  singular,  others  have  no  plural,  Oive 
instances  of  each  and  explain  the  fact. 

Words  denoting  substances,  such  as  aurum,  gold;  abstract  nouns, 
as  pietas,  affection ;  and  words  denoting  objects  which  are  neces- 
sarily collective  or  undistributable,  as  vulgus,  a  crowd ;  nther,  air, 
from  their  nature  can  have  no  plural  number ;  and  conversely  nouns 
which  denote  several  objects,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  as 
nonse,  i,e.  nonsB  dies;  arma,  arms;  paraphernalia,  and  such-like 
words,  can  naturally  have  no  singular.     (Donaldson,  p.  54.) 

Oive  as  many  examples  as  you  can  of  the  following : — 
Substantives  which  fluctuate  between  different  pairs  of  declensions, 

Epulum  in  singular  (2nd  declension),  in  plural,  epulse,  etc  (Ist 
declension). 


vas 

gen.  plural 

vasovum 

ficus 

gen. 

ficus  and  fici 

abL 

iico  and  ficu 

nom.  plu. 

fici  and  ficus 

abL  plu. 

ficis  and  ficubus 

accus  .plu. 

ficos  and  ficus 

domus 

dat. 

domui  or  domo 

gen.  plu. 

domuum  or  domorum 

locative  gen. 

domi 

laurus 

gen. 

lauri  also  laurus 

abL  sing. 

lauro  and  lauru 

accus.  plu. 

lauros  and  laurus 

vesper 

gen. 

vesperis  and  vesperi 

abL 

vespere  and  vespero 

What  is  meant  by  monoptote,  diptote^  and  triptote  nouns  f  Oive 
examples. 

A  monoptote  is  a  noun  which  has  only  one  case,  as  natu ;  a 
diptote  two,  as  fors,  forte ;  a  triptote  three,  as  opis,  opem,  ope. 
(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  10,  par.  38.) 

Oive  instances  of  substantives  defective  in  case  or  number  ;  and 
name  six  nouns  which  employ  their  plurals  in  a  special  sense. 
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idus 

kalendas 

nons  I  have  no  singular. 

anna 

sether 
aSr 

hnmus  ^  have  no  plural 

vulgua 

virus 

precis 

^  .  >  have  no  nominative, 

necis 

vicis 

fors  has  no  other  case  except  forte. 

noctu  ) 

.  r   are  indeclinable. 

auxilium,  means  aid ;  auxilia,  means  auxiliary  forces. 

castrum,  a  fort ;  castra,  a  camp. 

career,  a  prison ;  carceres,  starting-post. 

copia,  plenty ;  copise,  forces. 

sedeSy  a  temple ;  sedes,  a  house. 

littera,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet;  litterse,  an  epistle. 

(See  Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  10.) 

Give  examplea  of  nouns  which  vary  their  gender  in  the  plural, 

jocuB,  a  jest  joci,  joca 

locus,  a  place  loca,  loci 

frsBUum,  a  bit  frseni,  frsBna 

coslum,  heaven  coeli 

ostrea,  an  oyster  ostrea,  ostrese 

porrum,  a  leek  porri 

(Hve  examples  (L)  of  nouns  which  have  a  fall  plurcU,  but  in 
lingular  are  defective;  (ii.)  of  nouns  which  have  a  full  singular,  but 
inplurdl  are  defective. 

(i.)        precis  preci  precem  prece 

opis  opem  ope 

o2 
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V1C18  vicem  vice 

viB  vi  (abl.)  vim 

(See  Bedfoid's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  11.) 
(iL)       gratiae  no  genitive  plural 

mel  mella,  only  in  plural 

onus  no  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative  plur. 

Decline  in  the  singtdar : — Pedes^  pauper,  pdagus,  expers,  ebur, 
cruar,  fosnus,  lis ;  and  in  the  plural,ina8,  /^^>  vettiSf  caputs  mare^ 
vians,  tu8,  arXy  dives. 


N.  V. 

Ace, 

Gen, 

Dat. 

Abl. 

N.  Ace.  V. 
Gen. 
Dat.  AH. 


pedes 

peditem 

peditis 

pediti 

pedite 


pauper 

pauperem,  pauper 
pauperis 
pauperi 
paupere 

pelagus 

pelagi 

pelago 


N.  V. 

Ace. 

Gen, 

Dat, 

Abl. 


N,  A.  V. 
Gen, 
Dot 
Abl. 


exper 

expertem,  expers 
expertis 
experti 
experte 

ebur 
eboris 
ebori 
ebore 


cruor 

cruorem 

cruoris 

cruori 

cruore 


N,  A.  V. 
Gen. 
Dai.  Abl 

N.  A.  V. 
Gen, 
Dat.  Abl. 


mares 

marium 

maribus 

capita 

capitum 

capitibus 


N.  A.  tura 

(The  other  cases 
are  not  used) 


falces 

falcium 

falcibus 

maria 

marium 

maribus 

arces 

arcium 

arcibus 


lis 

litem 

litis 

liti 

lite 

foenus 
foenoris 
foenori 
foenore 

veteres,  veteria 

veterum 

veteribus 

montes 

montum 

montibus 

divites 

divitium 

divitibus 
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3  the  following 

substantives : — Gener^ 

n'(tf,  rcstisy  specus. 

Siwpdar. 

Plural. 

N.4r  V. 

gener 

generi 

Ace, 

generum 

generos 

GetL 

generi 

gcnerorum 

Dai.  4"  Alb. 

genero 

generis 

N.  A.  ^  V. 

reto 

retia 

Gen. 

retis 

retium 

Dot. 

reti 

retibus 

AU. 

rete 

retibus 

N.^  V. 

restis 

restes 

Ace. 

restim  and  em 

Testes 

Cfefi. 

Testis- 

restium 

Dot. 

resti 

rcstibus 

Ahl. 

resti  or  e 

restibus 

N.^  V. 

specus 

specus 

Ace. 

specoiu 

specus 

Oen. 

speciis 

specuum 

Dai. 

specui 

specubus 

AH. 

specu 

specubus 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  56.) 

Decline  the  followintj  nouns: — Jecur^  nvxre^far. 


Singular. 

Plund. 

N.  V.     . 

jecur 

N.  V.  A. 

jecinora 

G. 

jecoris,  or  jecinoris, 
or  jocinoris 

G. 

jecinorum 

D. 

jecinori 

D.  dc  All. 

jecinoribu 

AIL 

jecinore 

N.  V.  A. 

mare 

N.  V.  A. 

maria 

G. 

maris 

G. 

marium 

D.^Abl. 

man 

D.  ^  Ahl. 

maribus 

N.  V.  A. 

far 

N.^A. 

farra 

G. 

farris 

G. 

none 

D. 

farri 

p.  ^  Abl. 

none 

Alb. 

farre 
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PRONOUNS. 

Classify  Latin  pronouns.     Distinguish  between  the  uses  of  hie,  Ule, 
and  iste. 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  pronouns — 


1.  Personal,  bs 

ego 

tu 

2.  Demonstrative,  as 

hie 

Ule 

3.  Belative,  as 

qui 

qualis 

4.  Tnterrogative,  as 

quis 

quotus 

5.  Possessive,  as 

mens 

tuufl 

6.  Reflexive,  as 

sui 

se 

7.  Adjectival,  as 

alius 

alter 

Hie,  means  "  the  (man)  here,"  "  this  of  mine,"  demonstrative  of 
the  1st  person. 

Iste,  means  *'  that  of  yours,"  demonstrative  of  the  2nd  person. 

Ille,  means  "  the  (man)  there,"  "  that  of  his,"  demonstrative  of 
the  3rd  person. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  15.) 

The  same  distinction  is  seen  in  their  derivatives,  hie,  hither, 
illuc,  thither ;  hie,  here,  illic,  there ;  istinc,  from  that  place  where 
you  are,  as  **  istinc  loquere  si  quid  vis,"  speak  from  where  you  are 
if  you  want ;  "  alter  istinc  alter  hinc  assistite,"  place  yourselves  one 
there  and  one  here. 

Write  doton  the  demonstintive  pronouns.  Explain  difference 
between  hic^  is,  iste,  ille^  and  ipse. 

Hie,  hicce,  hic-cine,  ille,  iste,  is,  ipse,  idem. 
Is  is  either  the  antecedent  or  correlative  of  the  relative  or  is  used 
as  a  mere  pronoun  of  reference. 
Ipse  (he  him-)  self. 
As  to  hie,  iste,  ille,  see  last  answer. 

Give  the  genitive  of  *^ego"  "  nos,'*  "  uter"  **  quicunque,**  "  idem," 
''hi;'  ''iste,"  *'vos,"  '' unusquisque:' 

ego,  mei 

nos,  nostrum  or  nostri 
uter,  utrius 
quicunque,  cujuscunque 
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idem,  ejusdem 

hi,  horum,  haroin,  borum 

iste,  istius 

vos,  vestnim 

unasquisque,  uniuscujusquo 

Write  dofcn  the  genitive  and  dative  singtjdar  and  plural  of  "  ego^^' 
"  tuT  "  isle,"" '' alius." 

ego,  mei,  mihi 

nostrum  or  nostri,  nobis 

tu,  tui,  tibi 

vestmm,  vobis 

iste,  istius,  isti 

istorum,  istarum,  istorum — istis 

alius,  alius,  alii 

aliorum,  aliarum,  aliorum — aliis 

Distinguish  between  quivis,  ulluSj  and  quis. 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  following  memoria  technica — 

**Quis,  quispiam,  *any,*  esse  dant 
Vel  ponunt ;  non  determinant ; 
Aliquis,  *  some  one,'  denotat 
Quempiam,  sed  non  nominat. 

*•  Quivis,  quilibet,  *  any  you  please,' 
Continebunt  cunctas  res ; 
Quisquam,  *any  at  all,'  et  uUus, 
Excludunt  onmes,  sicut  nullus." 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  78.) 

Illustrate  by  brief  sentences  the  meaning  of  quivis^  quispiam,  quis- 
quam^ quodlibety  quotuSy  quisque. 

The  difference  between  quivis  and  quisquam  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following :  "  Cuivis  potest  accidere  quod  cuiquam  potest ;"  what 
may  happen  to  any  one  at  all  may  happen  to  any  one  you  please. 
The  meaning  of  quispiam  will  appear  from  the  following  sentence : 
"Quum  quaepiam  cohors  ex  orbe  excesserat,  hostes  fugiebant;" 
when  any  cohort  had  left  the  circle,  the  enemy  fled.  Quodlibet : 
Dummodo  doleat  aliquid  doleat  quidlibct;"  provided  he  suffers 
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V06,  tui 
aliqua 
mi,  noster 


Dedim '' totiia;*  *' iifie." 


Singular, 

Plural. 

N. 

totus 

tota 

totum 

toti 

totad        tota 

G. 

totius 

totorum 

totarum  totonim 

D, 

toti 

totis 

A. 

totum 

totatn 

totum 

totos 

totas       tota 

Ah, 

toto 

tot& 

toto 

totis 

N. 

iste 

ista 

istud 

isti 

istsB        ista 

G. 

istius 

istorum 

istarum  istorum 

D. 

isti 

istis 

A. 

istum 

istam 

istud 

istos 

istas        ista 

Ab. 

isto 

ist& 

isto 

istis 

Dedinef  through  aU  eases  and  both  numbers,  "  is," 


Singular, 


Plural 


N,     is 

ea 

id 

ii 

eaB 

ea 

G.     ejus 

eorum 

earum 

eonim 

D.    ei 

iis  or  eis 

A,     eum 

eam 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl.  eo 

ea 

eo 

iis  or  eis 

Decline  " nemo"  ^^jplerique," 


N, 

nemo 

G. 

nullius 

D, 

nemini 

Ac, 

0 

neminem 

Abl, 

uullo 

N. 

pleriquo 

G. 

plerumque 

D.  4r  Abl. 

plerisque 

Ace, 

pleiosque 

LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Decline  throughout  ^^  uterquej**  cdiquis"  and  "<u." 
Singular.  Plural. 
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N. 

uterque  uto^ue  utrumque 

G. 

utriusquo 

D. 

utrique 

A. 

ntrnmqne        utiamque 
utrumque 

AU. 

utroque  ntiftque  utroque 

K 

aliquis  aliqua  aliquid 

aliqui  aliqu»  aliqua 

G. 

alici^jus 

aliquorum  aliquarum  aliquorum 

D. 

alicui 

aliqueis 

Ac 

aliquem  aliquam  aliquid 

aliquos  aliquas  aliqua 

AU. 

aliquo  aliqii&  aliquo 

aliqueis 

N.  ^ 

V.  tu 

vos 

G. 

tui 

yestrom  or  vestri 

D. 

tibi 

vobia 

A. 

te 

vos 

AU. 

te 

vobis 

ADJECTIVES,  ETC. 

Meution  the  cUuses  of  adjectives  which  huve  distinct  terminations 
for  aU  genders;  those  which  have  only  twOy  and  those  which  have 
only  one  temiinaiion  for  all  genders. 

Classes  of  adjectives  having  distinct  tenninations  for  all  genders 
are  (a)  those  which  have  masculines  in  ti«  or  er,  feminines  in  a, 
and  neuters  in  um;  (&)  those  Mrhich  have  masculines  in  er,  femi- 
nines in  t9,  and  neuters  in  e. 

Adjectives  of  two  terminations  are  such  as  tristis,  melior,  ingens^ 
vetuSf  which  have  one  form  both  for  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
a  different  form  for  the  neuter.  A  third  class  have  only  one  for  all 
genders,  as  Calebs,  dives,  uber,  suppleos.     (Donaldson,  pp.  41 — 43.) 

Decline  through  the  singular  and  plural  "  celer  eque^  ;  "  "  atrox 
facinus;^  "opus grave." 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom,  Voc. 

eques  celer 

equites  celeres 

Gen. 

equitis  celeris 

equitum  celerium 

Dot. 

equiti  celeri 

equitibus  celeribus 

Ace 

equitem  celerem 

equites  celeres 

Ah. 

equite  celeri 

equitibus  celeribus 

N.  Ace.  ^ 

V.  facinus  atrox 

facinora  atrocia 

Gen. 

facinoris  atrocis 

facinorum  atrociuni 

Dot. 

facinori  atroci 

facinoribus  atrocibus 

Ah. 

facinore  atroci 

facinoribus  atrocibus 

K  A.  ^  V. 

opus  grave 

oi)era  gravia 

Gen. 

operis  gravis 

openim  gravium 

Dat. 

operi  gi*avi 

operibus  gravibus 

Ah. 

opere  gravi 

operibus  gravibus 

Decline  in  cmnhinaiion,  throwih  singular  and  plural^  **  ipsum 
deem  ;  "  "  a«  triplex;  *'  "  itigens  domusJ* 


Singular. 

N.  V,  4f  -^^«  ipsuiii  (lecus 

Gen.  ipsius  decoris 

Dat  ipsi  decori 

Ah,  ipso  decore 

N.  V.  4"  ^^^'  ^^  triplex 

Gen.  seris  triplicis 

Dat.  »ri  triplici 

Ah.  »re  triplici 


Nom.  Voc. 

Gen. 

Dot 

Ace. 

Ah. 


Plural. 

ipsa  decora 
ipsorum  decorum 
ipsis  decoribus 
ipsis  decoribus 

sera  triplicia 
aBrum  triplicium 
fflribus  tripHcibus 
a^ribus  triplicibus 
(but  aEjrum  and  seribus  are  very 
rarely  found) 


ingens  domus  ingentes  domus 

ingentis  dom&s  ingentium  domuum  or  domorum 

ingenti  domui  ingentibus  domibus 

ingentem  domum  ingentes  domos 

ingenti  or  ingente  ingentibus  domibus 
doiiio 
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Decline  in  eombiMiium,  through  nngtdar  and  plural ^  "ingena 
lapis^^  "  audax  lairo^  "  aHee  avisy^  "  eeler  cants" 

Plural. 
N.  V.  ^  Ac,  ingentes  lapides 
Gen.  ingentium  lapidum 

Dot.  ^  Ab.      ingentibus  lapidus 


Singular. 

N.4^  V. 

ingens  lapis 

Gen. 

ingentis  lapidis 

Dai. 

ingenti  lapidi 

Ace. 

ingentem  lapidem 

Ab. 

iDgente  or  ingenti 

lapide 

y.  #  V. 

audax  latro 

Oen. 

audacia  latronis 

DaL 

audaci  latroni 

Ace. 

audacem  latronem 

Ab. 

andace  or  andaci 

latrone 

N.d:V. 

alee  avis 

Oen. 

alitis  avis 

Dot. 

aliti  avi 

Aec 

alitem  avem 

Ab. 

alite  ave 

N.^V. 

celer  canis 

Gen. 

celeiis  canis 

Dot. 

celeri  cani 

Ace. 

celerem  canem 

Ab. 

celeri  cane 

N.  V.  ^  Ac.  audaces  latrones 
Gen.  audaciom  latronnm 

Dai.  &  Ab.     audacibus  latronibus 


N.  V.  ^  Ac.  alites  aves 
Chn.  alitum  ayium 

Dot.  f  Ab.       alitibus  avibus 


N.  V.  d:  Ac,  celeres  canes 
Gen.  celenun  canum 

D<ft,  ^  Ab.      celeribus  canibus 


Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural ^  vetus,  certamenj  aeneXy  feUix, 
arboB,  atroXyfriguBy  acre. 

Plural. 
N,  A.  V.  veteres,  Vetera  . 
veterum 


Singtdar. 
K.  ^  V.  vetus 
G.  veteris 

D.  veteri 

Ac  yeterem,  vetus 

Ab.  vetere 

N.  A.  <C'  F.  certamen 
G.  certaminis 

D.  certamini 

Ah.  certamine 


D.  ^  Ah.  veteribus 


certamina 

certaminum 

certaminibus 


>} 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N.^  V. 

senex 

N.  A.  V.  senes 

G. 

senis 

G.            sennm 

D. 

seni 

D.&Ah.  senibos 

A. 

senem 

Ah. 

sene 

2T. 

felix 

N,  A.  V.  felices,  felicia 

G. 

felicis 

felicium 

D.  i:  Ah. 

felici 

felicibus 

A. 

felicem,  felix 

N.&V. 

arbos 

y.  A.  V.  arbores 

G. 

arboris 

G.            arbonim 

D. 

arbori 

D.&Ah.  arboribus 

A. 

arborem 

Ah. 

arbore 

N.^r. 

atiox 

N.  A.  V.  atrocesy  atrocia 

G. 

atrocis 

G.            atrocium 

D.  ^  Ah 

,  atroci 

D.AAh.  atrocibus 

A. 

atrocem,  atrox 

N.  A.  7. 

frigus 

frigora 

G. 

frigoris 

frigorum 

D. 

Ah. 

frigori 
frigore 

< 

frigoribos 

• 

N.  A.  V. 

acre 

acria 

G. 

acris 

acrium 

D.  i:  Ah. 

acri 

acribus 

Decline  throughout  puerUU  lusus,  via  ingens. 


Singular. 

N.  &  F.  puerilis  lusus 

G.  puerilis  lus&s 

D.  puerili  lusui 

A .  puerilem  lusum 

Ah.  puerili  lusu 

N.  A  V.  vis  ingens 

G.  vis  ingentis  (jrare) 

A.  yvin  ingentem 

Ah.  vi  ingente  or  ingenti 


Plurai. 
y.  A»  V,  pueriles  lusus 
G.  puerilium  lusuum 

D.  d:  Ah.  puerilibus  lusibus 


N.  A.  V.  vires  ingentes 
G.  virium  ingentium 

D,  dc  Ah.  viribua  ingentibus 
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Decline  through   nngtdar   and  plural^  Jus  civile  Romanum, 
faUene  imago^  aeer  hoetis. 


Singular. 
N.  A.  r.  jus  ciyile  Romanum 


G. 

juris  civilis  Eomani 

D. 

juri  civili  Bomano   ) 
jure  civil!  Bomano  / 

Ah. 

N.  V. 

fallens  imago 

0, 

fallentifl  imaginis 

D. 

fallenti  imagini 

A. 

f  allentem  imaginem 

Ah. 

fallente,  or  fallenti 

imagine 

N.  V. 

acer  hostis 

0. 

aciis  liostis 

D. 

acrihosti 

A. 

acrem  hostem 

Ah. 

acrihoste 

Plural. 
jura  civilia  Eomana 
jurum  civilium  Bomanorum 

juribus  civilibus  Bomanis 

N.  A,  V,  fallentes  imagines 
G.  fallentium  imaginum 

D.  Ah.     fallentibus  imaginibus 


N.  A.  V,  acres  hostes 
O.  acrium  hostium 

D.  Ah.     acribus  bostibus 


Decline  in  the  singtdar  and  plural,  teHnpus  fugax,  iter  diffieUe, 
mulier  petulans,  and  in  the  masculine  eingular  only  quivis. 


Singular 
If.  A.  V.  tempus  fugax 
G.  temporis  fugacis 

D.  tempori  fugaci 

Ah.  tempore  fugace,  or 

fugaci 


1 


Plural. 
tempora  fugacia 
temporum  fugacium 

temporibus  fugacibus 


N.A.  V. 

iter  difficile 

itinera  difficilia 

G. 

itineris  difficilis 

itinerum  difficilium 

D. 

itineri  difficil 

> 

Ab. 

itinere  difficili 

itineribus  difficilibus 

N.r. 

mulier  petulans 

N.A. 

V.  mulieres  petulantes 

A. 

mulierem  petulantem 

, 

G. 

mulieris  petulantis 

G. 

mulierum  petulantium 

D. 

mulieri  petulanti 

\ 

Ab. 

muliere  petulante, 
or  petulanti 

] 

mulieribus  petnlantibus 
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Maseidine. 

Feminine, 

Neuter, 

N. 

quiris 

qiuevis 

quidvis 

0. 

cujusvis 

D. 

• 

ciiivis 

A. 

quemvis 

quamvis 

quidvis 

Ab. 

quovis 

quavis 

quovis 

Decline  in  combination  through  singular  and  plural^  ingene  decus, 
pejor  sorSj  altera  trdbs,  ipsum  fcedtis. 


Singular. 

N,  A,  V,  ingens  decus 

O,  ingentis  decoris 

D,  ingenti  decori 

Ah.  ingente  or  ingenti 

decoro 

N,  V.  pejor  sore 

A.  pejorem  sortem 

G,  pejoris  sortis 

D,  pejori  sorti 

Ah.  pejore  sorte 

N,  V.  altera  trabs 

A.  alteram  trabem 
O.  alterius  trabis 

B.  alteri  trabi 
Ah.  alter&  trabe 

N.  A.  V.  ipeum  foedus 


O. 
D. 

Ah. 


ipsius  foederis 
ipsi  foederi 
ipso  foedere 


iV.  V.  A. 

O. 

D.  &  Ah. 


Plural. 
ingentia  decora 
ingentium  decorum 
ingentibus  decoribus 
ditto 

pejores  sortes 
pejorum  sortium 
pejoribus  sortibus 


altersB  trabes 
alteras  trabes 
alterarum  trabium 
alteris  trabibus 
ditto 

ipsa  foedera 
ipsorum  foederum 
ipsis  foederibus 
ditto 


Decline  singular  andjdurat,  eddem  domus^  piger  bos,  vis  ingens^ 
jus  eivUe. 


N. 

a. 

D. 
A. 
AU. 


eadem  domus 
ejusdem  domus 
eidem  domui 
eandem  domum 
eadem  domo 


eaedem  domus 

earundem  domuum  or  domorum 

eabusdem  domibus 

easdem  domos 

eabusdem  domibus 
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G. 
D. 
A. 

AU. 

y. 

G. 
D. 
A. 

AU. 

K.i: 

G. 

D. 

AU. 


Singular. 
piger  bos 
pigribovis 
pigro  bovi 
pigrum  bovem 
pigro  bove 

vis  ingens 

vim  ingentem 

vi  ingente  or  ingenti 

A.  jus  civile 
juris  civilis 
juri  civiH 
jure  civili 


Plural. 
pigri  boves 
pigrorum  bovum 
pigris  bovus  or  buvus 
pigros  boves 
pigris  bovus  or  buvus 

vires  ingentes 
virium  ingentium 
viribus  ingentibus 
vires  ingentes 
viribus  ingentibus 

jura  civilia 
jurum  civilium 
juribus  civilibus 
juribus  civilibus 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

State  the  ndesfor  the  formation  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  in 
Latin, 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  "ior"  masculine, 
"ior"  feminine,  and  "ius"  neuter,  to  the  root  of  the  positive,  as — 


Positive. 
darus 


Root. 
clar 


Comjj.  mas. 
cltCrior 


it 


Feminine  Neuter. 

clarior  clarius 

The  superlative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  "issimus"  masculine, 
issima  "  feminine,  "  issinuim  "  neuter,  to  the  root  of  the  positive, 


Positive.      Root,         Suptrl.  mas.  Feminine,  Neuter. 

clanis  clar  clarissimus  clarissima  clarissimum 

But,  when  the  positive  ends  in  "  r,"  the  superlative  takes  "rinius," 
a8**tener,"  "tenerior,"  "tenerrimus."  Compound  adjectives  ending 
in  "  dicus,"  "  ficus,"  and  **  volus,"  take  entior  "  and  "  entissimus," 
as  if  from  positives  in  "  ens,"  as  "  maledicus,"  "  maledicentior," 
"  maledicentissimus.'* 

Facilis,  difiicilis,  similis,  dissimilis,  humilis,  and  gracilis,  form 
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their  superlatives  in  "illimus."  Adjectives  with  a  vowel  pure 
before  "  us  "  fonn  their  comparatives  and  superlatives  by  prefixing 
**  niagis,"  "  maxime." 

How  are  degrees  of  comimriaon formed  in  Latin  f    What  adjectives 
do  not  adniii  of  comparison  9 

For  the  formation  of  degrees  of  comparison,  see  last  answer. 
Adjectives  of  abstract  quality  cannot  be  compared. 

Give  four  examples  of  superlatives  formed  from  jyr^posii  Ions, 

The  following  have  only  prepositional  positives, 
primus  intimus  proximus  ultimus 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  5). 

Compare piger^  sinister,  mdledictis,almu8,mirificus^  inclytuSffrugi^ 
gracilis,  senex. 


Positive, 

Co7n, 

Superl, 

piger 

pigrior 

pigerrimus,  or  pigrissimus 

sinister 

sinisterior 

sinistimus 

maledicus 

maledicentior 

maledicentissimus 

almus 

none 

none 

mirificus 

mirificentior 

mirificentissimus  or  mirifi- 
cissimus 

inclytus 

none 

inclitissimus 

frugi 

frugalior 

frugalissimus 

gracilis 

gracilior 

gracillimus 

senex 

senior 

maximus  natu 

CHve  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  irregular  formation. 
The  following  are  of  irregular  formation : — 


bonus 

melior 

optimus 

malus 

pejor 

pessimus 

magiius 

major 

maximus 

multus 

plus 

plurimus 

parvus 

minor 

minimus 

frugi 

frugalior 

frugalissimus 

dives 

divitior,  or 

ditior 

divitissimus,  or  ditissunus 

nequam 

nequior 

nequissimus 
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extemus 

exterior 

extremus,  or  extimns 

infenis 

inferior 

infimus,  or  imus 

potsterus 

posterior 

postremus 

superus 

superior 

supremus,  or  suinniiis 

juvenis 

junior 

minimus  natu 

scnex 

senior 

maximus  natu 

(See  Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  12,  13,  14.) 

Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  gracilisy  maledicus,  bene- 
voltiSy  utilis,  neqiianij  parvus^  pidclier,  inferuSy  midtus,  acer,  vet  us. 


gracilis 

gracilior 

gracillimus 

maledicus 

maledicentior 

maledicentissimus 

benevolus 

benevolentior 

benevolentissimus 

utilis 

utilior 

utilissimus 

nequam 

neqnior 

nequissimus 

parvus 

minor 

minimus 

pulcher 

piilcliior 

pulcherrimus 

inferus 

inferior 

infimus 

multus 

plus 

plurimus 

acer 

acrior 

acerrimus 

vetus 

veterior 

voterrimus 

Give  the  degi^ees  of  comparison  of  the  folhnciiig  adjectives: — 
egemts,  agilis,  infenis, 

egenus  egentior  egentissimus 

agilis  agilior  none 

inferus  inferior  infimus  or  imus 


Compare  propitius,  and  give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of 
ociuSy  ardutts,  scepe,  celerixis,  potiits,  idoneiis,  miper. 


propitius 

magis  propitius 

maxime  propitius 

none 

ocius 

occissimo 

arduus 

magis  arduus 

maxime  arduus 

sappe 
celeriter 

sfppius 
celerius 

ssepissime 
celerrimo 

none 
idoneus 

potius 
magis  idoneus 

potissimum 
maxime  idoneus 

nuper 

none 

nuperrime 

D  2 
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Wi'ite  dmcn    the    comparatives    and   sttperlcUives   of  nequam, 
gracilis,  oUiguiLSy  diu^  hahilis. 


noquam 

nequior 

nequissimus 

gracilis 

gracilior 

gracillimtis 

obliquus 

obliquior 

obliquissimus 

diu 

diutius 

diutissime 

habilis 

habilior 

habilissimus 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  13,  14.) 

Give  the  neuter  noin,  sing,  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 
felix^  facUiSy  magnum,  liber,  vetus,  and  providus. 


felix 

felicius 

felicissimum 

faciis 

faciliiis 

facillimum 

magnum 

majus 

maximum 

liber 

liberius 

libeirimum 

vetus 

veterius 

veterrimum 

providus 

prudentius 

prudentissimnm 

Write  dmon  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  integer^ 
humilis,  capax,  acer,  solers. 

integer  none 

humilis  humilior  bumillimus 

capax  capacior  capacissimus 

acer  acrior  acernmus 

solers  solertior  solertissimits 

0/re  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  celer,  diu,  vafer,  bene, 
and  extra.  And  give  instances  of  comparatives  and  superlatives 
which  are  said  to  come  from  adverbs,  2^repositions,  and  nouns, 

celer  celerior  celerrimus 

diu  diutius  diutissime 

vafer  vafrior  vaferrimus 

bene  melius  optime 

extra  exterior  extremus 

Nequior,  nequissimus — come  from  the  adverb,  nequam. 

Propior,  proximus;  ulterior,  ultimus — from  prepositions,  prope,  ultra. 

Frugalior,  frugalissimus — from  noun,  frugi,  which  is  used  as  an 
adjective. 
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Give  the  comparatives  and  a^iperlativea  of  prope^  arduus, 

prope  proprius  proximo 

arduus  magis  arduus  maximc  arduus 

Write  down  compamUivts  and  mipcrlativcs  of  sacer,  7ualcdiciis, 
facUis. 


sacer 

none 

sacemmns 

inaledicus 

maledicentior 

maledicentissimus 

facilis 

facilior 

facillimus 

Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  the  adjectives  formed 
from  citra^  sttpra^  and  infra, 

citra                     citerior  ciiimus 

supra                    superior  supremus 

infra                     inferior  infimus 

Ejepress  in  comparative  atid  superlative  gracilis  virgo,  malum 
opiu,  nigrum  ccdum^  multi  milites. 

gracilis  virgo              gracilior  viigo  gracillima  viigo 

malum  opus               pejus  opus  pessimum  opus 

nigrum  coelum            nigrius  coelum  nigcrrinmm  coelum 

multi  milites              plures  milites  plurimi  milites 


Write  down  comparative  and  superlative  ofarduus^  mirahUis, 

arcluus  magis  arduus  maxime  arduus 

mirabilis  mirabilior  mirabilissimus 


Give  the,  comparative  ami  superlative  {nominative  only)  of  pro- 
vidus,  superuSf  liher^  maturCy  nuper. 


providus 

prudentior 

prudentissimus 

superus 

superior 

supremus  or  summus 

liber 

liberior 

liberrimus 

mature 

maturius 

maturissime  and  maturrime 

nuper 

none 

nuperrime 
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Give  ihc  coi/ijKiraiire  mul  ffiptt-iuttrts  of  injens,  proie,  tenax^ 

iii!^*iilior  iDj^untissimus 

jin^bius  probissime 

temurior  tenacissimos 

turpiu^  tuq»issime 

iiigrior 


nigemmus 


>'UMERALS. 

IIoic  many  cIuAffS  «*/  nH)tui\tlit  mr  there  /     Glee  exauti^es  of  each. 
Thoro  arc  six  kiiuls  of  uumemls : — 


canlinal 

as 

unus,  duo 

onlinal 

as 

primus,  socimdus 

ilistribiitive 

a? 

singuli,  bini 

multiplicative' 

as 

simplex,  duplex 

l)roportional 

as 

duplus,  quadniplus 

adverlnal 

as 

semcl,  bis 

Note. — AVith  plural  nouns  useil  in  a  singular  sense,  the  dis- 
tributive and  not  the  cardinal  must  be  useil,  as — 

Bina  castra — two  camps. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  17.) 

What  are  the  tico  7n€aniii(fs  of  priimmil  By  ichat  adterhs  is  it 
folloiccd  according  as  cither  «j^<(«/«/7^>rt'ra«76*/ 

Primum  means  **  first,"  **in  the  first  place,"  "in  the  beginning/' 
in  enumerations  it  is  followed  with  deinde  and  turn.  It  also  means 
"  as  soon  as,"  and  then  it  is  followed  by  ut,  ubi,  simulac,  nunc, 
quum.     (Smith's  Dictionar}'.) 

From  how  many  roots  is  the  whole  numeral  system  derived  f  How 
are  numbers  above  100,000  expressed? 

The  whole  numeral  system  is  derived  from  ten  roots,  which  arc 
seen  in  the  first  ten  numl^ers. 

Numbers  above  100,000  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  numeral 
adverbs,  as,  dccies  centena  millia  =  a  million^ 
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Show  how  the  numeral  roots  are  compounded  with  various  nouns, 
numeral  adjectives,  and  substantives, 

"Bimus/'  "trimus,"  "qiiadrinnis,"  two,  three,  and  four  years  old, 
are  compounded  from  the  roots  "bi,"  "tri,"  "qiiat,"  and  "liymus;" 
"duplex,"  double,  "triplex,"  triple,  " quadruplus,"  quadruple,  **bis- 
sextus,"  leap  year  {i.e.,  the  year  in  which  the  sixth  day  Ixjfore  the 
kalends  of  March  (the  24th  February)  was  reckoned  twice),  are  in- 
stances of  numerical  roots  comiwunded  into  nouns,  forming  numeml 
adjectives.  "Biennium,"  "triennium,"  two  years,  three  years;  "bi- 
duum,""  triduum,"two  days, three  days, &c.;  "triumvir," " septemvir," 
"sestertius"  (i>.,  two  ones  and  the  third  ("tertius")lialved(" semis")), 
signifies  a  foot  and  a  half,  are  instances  of  numeral  roots  compounded 
into  nouns,  forming  numeral  substantives.    (Donaldson, pp.  63  to  C8. ) 

Write  down  the  first  ten  cdrdinul,  ordinal,  and  distributive  nume- 
rals.    How  do  you  express  "  one  camp  ;"  "  two  camps  V^ 


Ckirdinals* 

Ordinals, 

Distribidives, 

unus  -a  -um 

primus 

singuli 

duo  -flB  -0 

secundus 

bini 

tres  -ia 

tertius 

temi 

quatuor 

quartus 

(luatemi 

quinquo 

quintus 

quini 

sex 

sextus 

seni 

septem 

Septimus 

septeni 

octo 

octavus 

octoni 

novem 

nonus 

noveni 

decem 

decinius 

deni 

One  camp,  "una  castra,"  two  camps  "biua  ca«ti*a," 
(Bedford's  Latin  Grammar  Guide,  pp.  17,  18.) 

Write  down  the  Latin  distributive  numerals  from  one  to  twelve. 


singuli 

quini 

noveni 

bini 

seni 

deni 

terni 

septeni 

undeni 

auatemi 

octoni 

duodeni 

Distinguish  between  cardiiud,  ordinal,  and  distHbidive  mimerals, 
Qive  examples  of  each.     How  would  you  express  in  Latin  the 
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The  iiuporative  is  regarded  as  a  present  or  future. 

The  historical  tenses,  as  they  are  called,  viz.  perfect,  imperfect, 
and  pluperfect,  wliich  narrate  a  past  occurrence,  are  followed  by  the 
imperfect  if  the  event  predicated  in  the  subjunctive  was  contem- 
porary with  the  main  action  ;  by  the  pluperfect,  if  it  was  anterior 
to  the  main  action  ;  by  the  imperfect  of  the  periphrastic  future  if 
it  was  subsequent  or  was  so  regarded. 

And  as  the  perfect  may  be  used  not  only  as  a  historical  tense, 
but  also  as  indicating  the  completed  result  of  past  action,  it  may  be 
followed  by  the  present  subjunctive.  (Donaldson's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, 243—45.) 

Hmo  many  conjiigaticms  are  there  in  Latins  and  ichat  are  tlieir 
respective  charactoistica  f 

There  are  four  conjugations  in  Latin  ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  endings  of  their  infinitives. 

The  infinitives  of  the  1st  conjunction  end  in  arc 

2nd  „  ere 

ere 
ire 

WJiat  do  you  undei'stand  hij  a  transitive  verb  ?  Mention  sonic 
verbs  which  in  Unglish  are  transitive,  bid  are  not  so  in  Lcdin  ;  that 
is,  which  govei*n  in  Latin  any  otiiei*  case,  but  not  the  accusative. 

Transitive  verbs  are  those  which  govern  the  accusative-  of  the 
object,  or  they  may  be  defined  as  verbs  whose  action  passes  on  to 
some  object,  the  object  which  their  action  passes  being  put  in  the 
accusative  case.     (Bedford's  Guide,  p.  6.) 

Tlie  English  equivalents  of  such  verbs  as  nubo,  faveo,  parco 
gratulor,  ignosco,  medeor,  excuso,  suadeo,  minor,  invideo,  may  be 
regarded  as  transitive,  but  these  verbs  in  Latin  govern  a  dative. 

Misereor,  memini,  obliviscor,  govern  the  genitive,  but  their 
English  equivalents  are  transitive.     (Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  2,  4.) 

Define  a  supine,  slwtoing  mode  of  declining  it^  and  ilhist rating  its 
construction  by  example. 

Supines  are,  in  reality,  respectively  the  accusative  and  ablative 
cases  of  verbal  substantives,  from  the  fact  of  the  nominatives  of 
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such  verbal  substantives  being  seen  in  gressus  (from  gradior),  a 
stepping ;  dominatus,  a  ruling ;  lapsus,  a  slipping,  &c. ;  and  the 
dative  of  such  a  verbal  substantive  in  the  phrase  receptui  canere, 
to  sound  a  retreat.     (Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  29.) 

Why  is  "turn"  called  the  verb  mhdantive  ?  What  parts  of  it  are 
wanting  f  State  in  like  manner  tcJiat patis  of  " nolo"  " volo/*  and 
*^ possum  "  are  wanting. 

Substantive,  applied  to  sum,  is  derived  rrom  substantia,  by  which 
the  school  doctors  translated  ohaia  essence,  being,  (Donaldson,  p.  89) 
— verb-sustantive  therefore  signifies  tlie  verb  of  beuig. 

The  verb  substantive  is  deficient  in  having  no  present  participle 
or  supines.     Of  course  it  is  only  active. 

Nolo  has  no  past  participle  or  supines. 

Volo  and  possum  have  no  imperative,  past  participle,  or  supine. 

These  verbs  have  no  passives. 

WJiat  are  the  elements  or  stnns  that  imuft  he  hioica  in  order  to 
conjugate  a  verb  f  And  tchat  imrts  of  the  verb  are  rei<pectively 
derived  from  each  of  these  stems  ? 

The  stems  of  the  Present  Indicative :  Perfect  Indicative :  and 
Supine. 

Fratn  tJie                      From  the  From  tite 

Present  Indie*               Petfect  Indie,  Sujnne 

come                             come  come 

Present  act.  and  pass.     Perfect  act.  Supines. 

Future    Simple   act.  1  ^^^^       j^^^  ^^  f  Participle  fut.  act. 

and  pass.                i  v  Infinitive  fut.  pass. 

Imperfect  active  aiul  |  pi^pgrf^ct  act.      "        Participle  perf.  pass. 

pass.  ) 

Imperat.  act*  &  pass.     Infinitive  perfect  act.     Perfect  pass. 
Inf.  Pres.  active  and  |  j.^^^^  ^^  p^ 

pass.  ) 

Gerund   and  Gerun- )  Pluperfect  pass. 

dive  ^ 

Participle  Pres.  act.  Infinitive  perf.  pass. 

{Vide  Primer,  p.  25.) 

(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  23,  24) 
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How  can  you  account  for  Vie  form  of  the  verb  "  inquam  "  / 

Inquam,  as  well  as  sum,  in  form  corresponds  with  Greek  verbs 
in  "  /ii,"  and  Sanscrit  verbs  in  "  ami "  and  "  asmL" 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  27.) 

Wliot  is  meant  by  transitive^  intransitive,  and  semi-depofient 
verbs**  f 

When  the  action  is  directed  towards  some  specified  object,  the 
verb  is  termed  transitive  ;  when  the  action  affects  the  agent  only, 
the  verb  has  no  object,  and  is  called  intransitive. 

8emi-de|X)nent  are  verbs  of  active  signification  that  have  the 
present  of  an  active  form,  but  the  perfect  of  a  passive  form.  (Bed- 
ford's Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  p.  24,  par.  62.) 

What  are  deponent  verbs  ?     Give  examples. 

A  deponent  is  a  verb  with  a  passive  form,  but  an  active  significa- 
tion, as — 

mutuor,  to  borrow  moror,  to  delay 

miror,  to  wonder  loquor,  to  speak. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  24.) 

Give  examples  of  Latin  deponent  verbs,  of  tchicfi  the  participles 
are  sometimes  used  as  passive  participles. 

metor,  to  measure  ;  metatus,  measured, 
mercari  to  buy ;  mercatus,  bought 
abominor,  to  hate  ;  abominatus,  hated, 
mereri,  to  deserve  ;  meritus,  deserved. 

W7iy  are  deponent  verbs^  so  called  f     Conjugate  morior. 

They  are  so  called  because  they  depose,  that  is,  lay  aside  or  lose, 
their  passive  signification. 

Indie.  Subf. 

Present  morior  moriar 

Imperf.  moriebar  morerer 

Perf.  mortuus  sum  vel  fui  mortuus  sim  vel  fuerim 

Pluperf.  mortuus  eram  vel  fiieram  mortuus  sim  vel  fuissem 

Fut  moriar 

2nd  Fut  mortuus  ero  vel  fuero 
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Infin. 

Present 

mori 

Perf. 

mortuom  esse  vel  fuisse 

Pcniiciplea. 

Present 

moriens 

Past 

mortuQS 

Put. 

moritums. 

Mention  the  verbs  not  deponent  which  have  perfect  participles  in  an 
active  sense. 

audeo,  ausus  gaudeo,  gavisus  soleo,  solitus 

(Bedford's  Guide,  24.) 

How  is  it  that  some  deponent  verbs  govern  the  ablative  casef 
Which  are  they  f 

Potior,  utor,  and  fraor  take  the  ablative  of  abundance. 

Fungor  (which  includes  the  root  of  fugio)  signifies — I  made 
myself  quit  of,  discharge,  or  perform ;  and  thus  governs  the 
ablative  of  liberation. 

Vescor  and  pascor — I  take  food  for  myself — are  followed  by  an 
ablative  of  the  materials. 

Dignor  takes  an  ablative  of  the  object,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  adjective  dignus. 

Nitor,  when  it  signifies,  I  am  supported  by,  takes  an  ablative  of 
the  instrument. 

Glorior — I  pride  myself  in — takes  an  ablative  of  the  cause. 

Define  inceptativey  frequentative^  desiderativey  and  give  exampies 
of  each.  Explain  the  formation  and  use  of  the  future  infinitive 
passive. 

Inceptive  verbs  indicate  the  beginning  of  an  action  expressed  in 
their  primitives.  They  are  formed  from  verbs  or  nouns,  and  ter- 
minate in — 

asco  as  inveterasco 

esco  as  mitesco  (from  mitis) 

isco  as  tremisco  (from  tremo) 

(Inceptives  take,  if  any,  the  perfects  and  supines  of  their  primi- 
tives). 
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Frequentative  verbs  indicate  the  repetition  of  the  action  expressed 
in  their  primitives.  They  are  fonned  from  verbs,  and  terminate 
in — 

ito,  as  dictito,  agito ;  to,  as  canto 
tor,  as  sector,  minitor 
Desiderative  verbs  indicate  a  desire  to  do  something  expressed  in 
their  primitives.     They  are  formed  from  the  supines  of  verbs,  and 
terminate  in— 

urio,  as  esurio  (from  esum,  edo) 

as  pasturio  (from  partuni,  pario) 
The  supine  in  -tum  is  used  with  iri,  the  infinitive  of  the  imi>er- 
sonal  itur,  things  are  going,  to  express  the  future  passive  of  that 
mood.  Thus,  audio  eum  monitum  iri :  I  hear  tliat  they  are  going 
to  admonish  him ;  ?,e.  he  will  be  admonished.  (Donaldson's  Latin 
Grammar,  85.) 

Give  examples  in  Latin  of  diminutive  verbs  explaining  the  term. 

Diminutive  verbs  end  in  "  illo,"  as  "  cantillo  "  (from  "  canto  "). 
They  express,  as  their  name  indicates,  diminution  of  their  action. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  25  and  26.) 

Give  examples  of  Latin  rei'ls  with  an  active  f(yna  and  passive  sig- 
nification. 

These  are  called  neuter  passives. 
Tlie  following  are  examples : — 

vapulare — to  be  beaten 

fieri — to  be  done 

venire — to  be  sold 

licere — ^to  be  bid  for 

exulare — to  be  exiled. 

Give  three  examples  of  verbs  which  have  an  active  form  and  a 
passive  meaning^  specifying  any  exceptions  in  a  tense  of  any  one  of 
them, 

Audeo,  gaudeo,  and  soleo  also  are  generally  called  neuter  passives, 
as  having  an  active  form  and  passive  signification ;  but  in  their 
perfect  tenses,  gavisus  saim,  and  solitus  sum,  embody  passive  forms 
and  active  significations, 
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What  is  meant  hij  defeetite  and  irregular  verbs  ? 

A  verb  is  called  defective  which  is  destitute  of  certain  forms,  or 
which  snpplies  the  deficiences  from  another  root. 

A  verb  is  said  to  be  irregular  when  it  has  a  fall  complement  of 
tenses  and  persons,  but  is  inflected  irregularly  from  one  root. 

(BedfonVs  Guide,  p.  26). 

In  what  different  waijs  may  ^'do  not  do  t?iis**  be  expressed  in 
Latin  f 

ne  hoc  fao 
ne  hoc  facito 
ne  hoc  feceris 
noli  hoc  facerc 
cave  hoc  facias 

Chnjttgate  inquain  and  meinini, 

t  inquam  inquimus 

Indie,  present  <inqui3  inquitis 

linquit  inquiunt 

imperf.      inquibat  or  inquiebat 


91 

n 

9} 


perfect 
fut 


Imperative 


Indie  perfec. 


inquisti 

{inquies 
inquiet 
{inque 
inquito 

memini 

meministi 

meminit 


inquistis 


(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  27.) 

meminimus 
meministis 
miminerunt  or 
meminere 


99 


plupcrf.  }  memineras 


fut. 


I 


memineram 


Sub.  perf. 


meminerat 
meminero 
memineris 
meminerit 
/  memincrim 
}  memineris 
(  meminerit 


meminerant 

meminerimus 

memineritis 

meminerant 

meminerimus 

memineritis 

meminerint 
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GHve  the  present  qf  the  following  perfects : — uUus  mm^  latn$  mim^ 


ce&idi^  cecldi^  eocarsi^  creviy 

susttUi, 

ultiiR  sum 

ulciscor 

latus  sum 

feror 

ceddi 

cado 

cecldi 

cffido 

exaisi 

exaideo 

crevi 

cemo 

sustuli 

tollo 

Write  dmm  the  present 

and  imperfect 

subjunctive  active  of  canto. 

terreo^  traho,  consido,  intelhgo,  p^wno^  folio. 

Prese)it, 

Imperfect  Sfuljunct, 

canto 

cantem 

cantarem 

terreo 

terroam 

terrerem 

traho 

traham 

traherem 

oonaido 

considam 

consideiem 

intelligo 

intelligam 

intelligerem 

promo 

promam 

promeiem 

fallo 

fallam 

fallerem 

Of  what  verbs  are  oiitis^  exorsus,  adustm,  adempt^is^  passuSj  crettis^ 
t?ie  participles,  and  do  any  of  than  belong  to  two  verbs? 


ortus 

orioT 

exorsiis 

exoidior 

aduBtus 

aduro 

ademptus 

adimo 

passus 

patior  or  pando 

cretus 

cemo  or  cresco 

Of  %rhnt  verbs  are  tnli,  iui,ferbui,  ndussum,  the  perfects? 

tuli        perfect  of  fero 

ivi  „  eo 

forbui  „  ferveo 

ratus  sum     h  reor 


Give  the  perfect  and  passive  participle  of  secemn^  obruo,  ftndo^ 
fingo^  decemo,  iUino^  ir^icio,  pello,  retundo,  peredlo, 
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Per. 

Par. 

secemo 

secievi 

secietiis 

obrao 

obrni 

obrutua 

findo 

fidi 

fiflfms 

fingo 

finxi 

fictus 

decemo 

decrevi 

decretus 

illino 

illevi 

illituB 

iig*icio 

injeci 

iiyectus 

peUo 

pepuli 

pulsus 

retiindo 

retudi 

retusus 

peiceUo 

peiculi 

peiculsus 

From  uihai  words  do  the  fcXUneithg  pafiuiij)les  came : — gamnu^ 
tritvs,  ar8us,pachiSfJUiiSyp(uiiis,  Mtus^  mensus^  ratusj  nodus  f 


gavisuB 

tritus 

onus 

pactus 

fisuB 

postus 

satus 

mensus 

ratus 

nactus 


gaudeo 

tero 

oidior 

paciscor  or  pango 

iido 

pasco 

seio 

metior 

reor 

nanciscoT 


WrUe  down  present  infinitive  active  of  verhsy  qf  whfcJi  the  fol- 
loiffing  are  the  partieiptes : — spretus,  tritus^  vecttis,  genitus,  oblitus  . 
(with  short  I),  lotnsy  satus^  assertus. 


spretus 

tritus 

vectus 

genltus 

obUtus 

lotus 

satus 

asseitus 


spemere 

terere 

vehere 

gignere 

oblinere 

kvare 

seiero 

asserere 


f'  % 
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In  how  many  different  ways  is  the  perfect  tense  active  formed  f 
Give  examples  of  verbs  which  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

The  perfects  active  of  the  first  coi^jugation  are  formed  in — 

(l)    avi 

(ii)  ui 

(iii)  by  reduplication. 

Of  the  2nd  conjugation — 

(i.)    ui 
(il)  evi 
m.)  1 
(iv.)  si 
(v.)   by  reduplication. 

Of  the  3rd  conjugation — 

(L)    i,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  root 
(iL)   si 
ul)  ui 
(iv.)  xi 
(v.)    ivi 
(vi.)  by  reduplication. 

Of  the  4th  conjugation — 

.    (L)    ivi,  with  the  *'  v  "  sometimes  elided 

(ii)   i 
(iii.)  ui 

(iv.)  si 

Parse  proderit^    movers,    utuntur,   prodet,   prodeunt^  fleturus^ 

aniahere, 

Proderit :  third  person  singular,  future  indicative  active  of 
prodosse. 

Movere  :  second  person  singular,  present  imperfect  of  deponent 
niovL 

Utuntur :  third  person  plural,  present  indicative  of  deponent  utL 

Prodet:  third  person  singular,  future  indicative  active  of  prodere. 

Fletuixis :  nominative  singular  masculine,  participle  future  of  flere. 

Amabere :  second  person  singular,  future  indicative  passive  of 
amare. 
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Parse  esieiii,  ferris,  i,  faxtfUf  ciinare  (in  two  ways)^  ncii^  niavis, 
erutU, 

Esscin,  vel  forem :  first  person  singular  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
sum. 

Ferris :  second  person  singular  present  indicative  passive  of  fera 

I :  second  person  singular  imperative  of  eo,  to  go. 

Faxint :  third  person  plural  future  indicative  of  facio. 

Amare :  present  infinitive  of  amo,  to  love.  ^  Amare  second  person 
singular  present  passive  of  amo. 

Xoli :  second  person  singular  imperative  of  nolo. 

^lavis :  second  person  singular  present  indicative  of  malo. 

Erunt :  third  person  plural  future  of  sum. 

Give  tlie  imperatives  of  dieo,  duco^  expergufcor^  and  loquor. 
How  do  you  express  a  negative  pdsli  or  command^  with  examples  t 

die  dicito  dicite  dictote 

dicito  dicunto 

duce  ducito  ducite  ducitote 

ducito  ducunto   . 

expergiscere  expergiscitor  expergimini  ex|X!rgiminor 

expeigiscitor  experguntor 

loquere  loquitor  loquimini  loquiminor 

loquitor  loquuntor 

A  negative  wish  or  command  is  expressed  by  ne  followed  by  the 
present  imperative  or  perfect  subjunctive,  as 

ne  fac  or  ne  feceris. 

Qo  tlirough  the  present  indicative  of  malo  and  prosuvu 

Singular.  Singular, 

Ist  person,  malo  prosum 

2nd  person,  mavis  prodes 

3rd  person,  mavult  prodest 

Plural.  Plural. 

1st  person,  malumus  prosumus 

2nd  person,  mavultis  prodestis 

3rd  person,  malunt  prosunt 
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Give  tJie  first  jterson  siwjidur  of  the  i^erfect  uvUciUice  ami  imjifer- 
fect  subjunctive  active,  the  supine,  ami  the  present  infinitive  passive 
of  the  folloicinfj  verbs : — eflo,  cmo,  fodioy  lavo,  lutdo,  jKimlOy 
constOj  sarcioy  volvo,  veto,  mordeo. 


Perfect 
Indic, 

hnperfeci 
Subjunc, 

f      .             Pres,  In  fin 

odo 

edi  (eat) 
edidi  (put 

ederem,    or 
esacni 

esuiii 

none 

forth) 

eilerem 

editum 

edi 

cmo 

cm! 

emerem 

emptnm 

emi 

fodio 

foili 

fo<lerem 

fossiim 

fodi 

lavo 

lavi,  or 
lavavi 

lavarem 

lautum,  or 
lavatum, 
or  lotum 

lavari 

leedo 

laedi 

laedei'ein 

Isesum 

laedi 

paiido 

imndi 

I>andereni 

I)an8um 
]>assum 

]>audi 

consto 

coiistiti 

constarem 

constatum 

constari 

sarcio 

sarsi 

sai-cirein 

sartum 

sarciri 

volvo 

volvi 

volvereiii 

volutum 

volvi 

veto 

vetui 

vetarem 

vetitum 

vetai'i 

inordeo 

inoniordi 

luordei-ein 

morsum 

mordod 

Give  the  tense  and  English  of  aniaf^em, 

aniarery  aniarier^  amdss 

amaris.  amarist 

Aniarem  is  the  first  pei'Jiwu  lm|ierfecl  subjunctive  active) — 1 
might  love. 

Amarer  is  the  first  person  imperfect  subjunctive  passive^ — 1 
miglit  be  loved. 

Amatier  all  old  form  of  present  itifinitive  passive. 

Am&sseii  is  a  shortened  form  for  ainavisses,  which  is  the  second 
]ienk)ll  sitigttlar  pluperfect  subjunctive,  and  means, — Thou  might 
bave  lovcdi 

Atildris  seCohd  pel-son  singular  present  ihdicative  jxissivc. 

Ahi^fia  is  a  shortehcd  form  for  anlaveris,  which  is  the  second 
I>er80u  singtiliir  perfect  slilyutictivfe,  aiid  IneAn^ — Tliou  may  havC 
loved. 
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Ojnjwjate  the  pre^tU  tcn^  imperatice  actice  of  ftfch. 

Ihijfpraiice  present, 

Suu^fdar, 
'2nd  ])er8on.     fac  or  face. 

Plural. 
2iid  person,     facitc 
(Conjugated  according  to  Latin  primer.) 

Give  find  person  perfect^  and  supine  of  suescoy  ereseo,  mordeo^ 
rapio,  trahOy  exitno,  nubOy  and  labor. 


Perfect. 

Siqy* 

suesco 

Muevi 

suetum 

cresco 

crevi 

cretum 

niordeo 

niomordi 

niorsuni 

rapio 

rapni 

raptum 

traho 

traxi 

tractum 

Gximo 

exemi 

cxemptuni 

nubo 

nupd 

nuptum 

labor 

lapsus  sum 

Give  the  perfects  and  supines  of  pratuleoy  desinOy  temnoy  differoy 
exigoy  condonOy  eontingo. 


Perfect, 

Sn2)» 

prandeo 

prandi 

pransum 

desino 

desii 

dcsitum 

temno 

tempsi 

temptum 

differo 

distuli 

dilatum 

PXlgO 

pxegi 

otactum 

condono 

condonavi 

condonatum 

eontingo 

contigi 

contaotum 

Write  down  perfect  {first  person  singxdar)  the  supine  ctfut  in* 
finitive  of  the  verbs  cfepo^  secoy  Vendo,  dlcOy  dlco,  sttrgo,  fateor, 
irascor. 


crepui 

citepitUm 

creparc 

secui 

sectlim 

secare 

vendKdi 

Venditum 

vendere 
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dicavi 

dicatum 

dlcaie 

dixi 

dictum 

diceie 

surrexi 

surrectum 

suigoro 

fassuB  sum 

fateri 

iiatus  s\im 

irasci 

Derive  and  give  the  English  of  gavims^  cogendasy  docturus^ 
trituniy  factum  iri,  kUu. 

gavisus  (rejoiced):  nom.  siiig.  masc.  past  part  of  deponent 
gaudeor. 

cogenduB  (to  be  compelled):  nom.  sing,  masc  gerundive  of 
cogere. 

doctunis  (about  to  teach):  nom.  sing.  masc.  future  part,  of 
docere. 

tritum  (to  wear,  or  worn) :  act.  supine  or  neut.  past  part.  pass,  of 
terere. 

factum  iri  (to  be  about  to  be  done) :  future  pass,  of  f acere.  In 
reality  iri  is  the  infin.  pass,  of  impersonal  itur,  from  eo  to  go,  and 
factum  is  the  active  supine. 

latu  (to  be  borne) :  passive  supine  of  ferre. 

WTiai  is  meant  hy  conjugating  a  verb  f  Give  first  person  perfect 
of  deleOf  desino,  vincio,  foveo,  algeo,  reor^  demo,  domo^  lavo. 

Detailing  all  tlie  formations  whieh  the  verb  undergoes  in  its 
moods,  tenses,  persons,  participles,  and  supines. 

deleo  delevi 

desino  desivi  or  desii 

vincio  vinxi 

foveo  fovi 

algeo  alsi 

reor  ratus  sum 

demo  dempsi 

domo  domui 

lavo  lavavi  or  lavi 

Give  the  jH'ifect  (first  person  sing,)  and  the  supine  of  the  fotlou)- 
ing  verbs  :—concinOf  prosilio^  prandeo,  veJio,  metuo,  alo. 
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Perf. 

Sup. 

concino 

concinui 

concentum 

prosilio 

proflilui 

prandeo 

piandi 

pTansum 

veho 

vexi 

vectam 

metao 

metui 

metutum 

alo 

alui 

altum  and  alitam 

Give  tJie  pluper/eei  indicative  (firsi  person)  of  cogo^  eomperio^ 
gigjio^  urgeOf  pascOf  verto,  audeOf  faveo,  /undOf  sino. 

coegeram  verteram 

compereram  ausus  eram  vd  fueram 

genueram  faveram 

urseiam  fudeiam 

payeiam  siveiam 

Cfive  the  first  person  present  indicative^  of  verbs  belonging  to 
fdlowing  participles:  amictus,  pro/ectus,  ohHtuSy  oNUuSf  sartus^ 
appulsus, 

amictus  amicio 

profectus  proficiscor 

oblltus  oblivo 

oblltus  obliviscor 

sartus  sero 

appulsus  appello 

Give  first  person  singular,  perfect  indicative,  active;  second  person 
singular,  imperfect  subjunctive,  active;  third  person  singular, 
perfect  indicative,  passive  ;  present  participle  of  jubeo,  vello,  tracto, 
haurio,  doceo,  credo. 


jubeo 

jussi 

juberes 

jussus  est 

jubens 

vello 

velli  or  vulsi 

velleres 

vulsufl  est 

vellens 

tracto 

tractavi 

tractares 

tractatus  est 

tiactans 

haurio 

hausi 

hauriies 

haustus  est 

hauriens 

doceo 

docui 

doceres 

doctus  est 

docens 

credo 

credidi 

crederes 

creditum  est 

credens 

Of  wJiat  verbs  may  the  following  be  perfects  ?  Acui,  crevi,  frixi, 
fulsi,  luxi,  muUi,  pavi  f  Supines: pactum,  passum,  tentum,  versum, 
visum,  victumf 
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acui 

acuere 

acescere 

crevi 

cemere 

crescere 

frixi 

frigSrc 

frigescere 

fiilsi 

fulcire 

fulgere 

luxi 

luc6re 

lugCre 

mulsi 

mulcSre 

mulgere 

pavi 

pascSre 

pavgre 

pactum 

pangSre 

pacisci 

pa88um 

pati 

panaSre 

tentum 

tend^re 

tenSre 

versom 

vertCre 

verrgre 

visum 

vidgre 

vis^re 

victum 

viv^re 

vincere 

Write  downperfeci 

I  active  atid  passive 

participle  of  meto,  srAmio, 

voveo^  eogo,  aperiOf 

tango,  refigo,  fitgo. 

tegoy  texo,  vincio,  vinco. 

crepo^  sepdio. 

Per. 

Part. 

meto 

messui 

messus 

scindu 

scidi 

scissus 

voveo 

vovi 

votus 

cogo 

cocgi 

coactus 

aperio 

aporii 

apertus 

tango 

tetigi 

tacttis 

refigo 

refixi 

refixua 

fugo 

fugavi 

fugatus 

tego 

tesd 

tecttis 

texo 

texui 

textus 

vincio 

vinxi 

vincttis 

vinco 

vici 

victus 

crepo 

crepui 

crepitus 

sepelio 

sepelivi,  or 
sepelii 

sepultus 

Ctive  the  perfect  ami  supim  of  strepo,  cttdo,  vieto,  nvettu),  fodio, 
verro,  pareo,  plectOy  orior,  hcereo, 

PerferL  8upine, 

strepo  strepui  sttepitum 

cudo  cudi  (if  am)  cusUm  (if  attj) 
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Perfect. 

Supine, 

meto 

memui 

raessum 

inetuo 

metui 

metutum 

fodio 

fodi 

fossum 

verro 

veni 

vcraiim 

pareo 

parui 

paritum 

plecto 

plexi  aiul  plexui 

plexnm 

OliOT 

ortns  8um 

haRreo 

liffisi 

hfleimim 

Give  the  perfects^  supine^  mid  infinitive  vwods  of  ereo,  caveo, 
nahoy  ago^  torqtieOy  tingo,  Iomsw^  areeseo^  alo,  sedeoy  cogtwseOf  aero, 
perdo. 


Perfect. 

Supine. 

Injituiioe. 

creavi 

creatom 

creare 

cavi 

cautum 

cavere 

nupBi 

niiptum 

nuherc 

cgi 

actum 

ngcrc 

torsi 

tortum 

torqucrc 

tinxi 

tinctum 

tingerc 

lacewivi 

lacessituni 

lacesscrc 

arcessivi 

arcessitum 

arcessoro 

alui 

altum 

alerc 

sedi 

sessum 

sedere 

cognovi 

cognitum 

cognoecerc 

sevi 

satum 

eercro 

perdidi 

perditum 

perdcro 

Write  down  the  perfect  tenm  and  pad  participle  of  tnitlOf  credo^ 
metOf  pergOf  tiecto^  eolligo,  ecindo,  pario^  demo^fulcioy  ealio. 


tnido 

credo 

meto 

pergo 

necto 

dolligf^ 

scindo 


Perfect, 
tragi 
crodidi 
iiiessUi 
perrcxi 
nexui  or  nexi 
collegi 
8cidi 


Past  part. 
trusus 
creditus 
messus 
perrectus 
nexus 
collectus 
scissus 
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Per/ed. 

Pad  part 

pario 

peperi 

partus 

demo 

dempsi 

demptus 

fulcio 

fulsi 

fultus 

salio 

Aalii  or 

salui 

none  (leap) 

CHve  ifie  principal  parts  of  tJie  verbs  to  toJiich  the  following 
participles  belong :  inemus^  deniessuSf  revinctuSf  detensus^  repertus^ 
avulsuSf  dilecttis,  orstis,  retegens. 


Perfect, 

Supine, 

Ir^nitive, 

metior 

mensus  sum 
or  metitus 

metiri 

demeto 

demessui 

demessum 

demetere 

revincio 

revinxi 

revinctum 

revincere 

detendo 

no  perfect 

detensum 

detendere 

reperio 

reperi,  or 
repperi 

repertum 

reperire 

avello 

avelli,  or 
aviilRi 

avulsum 

avellere 

diligo 

dilexi 

dilectum 

diligere 

ordior 

orsus  sum 

ordiri 

retego 

retexi 

retectum 

retegere 

Give  the  first  person  perfect  and  the  first  supine  of  the  f  (Mowing 
verbs : — 


Verb, 

Perf 

Supine, 

allicio 

allicui  or 
allexi 

allectum 

aideo 

arsi 

arsum 

aro 

aravi 

aratum 

audeo 

ausus  sum 

audio 

audivi 

auditum 

augeo 

auxi 

auctum 

bibo 

bibi 

bibitum 

f»ano 

cecini 

cantum 

capio 

cepi 

captum 

caveo 

cavi 

cautum 

cemo 

crevi 

cretum 
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Verb. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

compello 

oompnli 

compulsum 

consulo 

consalui 

oonsultum 

cumbo 

cubui 

cubitum 

demo 

dempai 

demptum 

divido 

divisi 

divisum 

dormio 

dormiyi  or 
dormii 

donnitum 

emo 

emi 

emptum 

eo 

ivi  or  ii 

itimi 

feto 

toH 

latum 

fleo 

flevi 

fletum 

findo 

fidi 

fissum 

fio 

factos  sum 

fodio 

fodi 

foesum 

foveo 

fovi 

fotum 

frango 

fregi 

fractum 

fundo 

fudi 

fusum 

gigno 

genui 

genitum 

gaudoo 

gavisus  sum 

inddo 

incidi 

inclsum 

jaceo 

jacui 

jacitum 

jacio 

jeci 

jactum 

jubeo 

jussi 

jussum 

jungo 

junxi 

junctum 
rlavatum 

lavo 

lavi  or  lavavi 

<  lautum 
Uotum 

loqaor 

locutus  sum 

mentior 

mentitus  sum 

niergo 

mersi 

mersum 

metior 

mensus  sum 

&  metitus 

meto 

messui 

messum 

metor 

metatus  sum 

mitto 

misi 

missum 

nolo 

nolui 

obmutesco 

obmutui 

08tendo 

ostendi 

ostensum 
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F(8r6. 

Perfect. 

SvLpine. 

paico 

pepeici 

paritum  emd  parsum 

pario 

peperi 

partam 

peio 

petivi  or 
petii 

petitum 

porrigo 

ponexi 

porrecinin 

possum 

potoi 

pTodeo 

prodivi  or 
prodii 

prodltum 

prodo 

prodidi 

prodltum 

reperio 

reperi 

repertmu 

sancio 

sanxi 

sanctum 

sardo 

sarsi 

sartum 

scando 

scandi 

scansnm 

eedeo 

sedi 

sessum 

seniio 

sensi 

sensom 

sero  (to  sow) 

sevi 

satum 

sero  (to  insert) 

serui 

sertum 

sino 

sivi 

situm 

sisto 

stiti 

statum 

sono 

sonui 

sonitum 

spondeo 

spopondi 

sponsum 

stemo 

siravi 

stratum 

suadeo 

siiasi 

suasum 

tango. 

tetigi 

tactum 

tego 

texi 

tectum 

terreo 

temii 

territum 

temno 

tcmpei 

tcmptum 

texo 

texui 

textum 

torqueo 

torsi 

tortum 

tollo 

sustuli 

sublatnm 

tundo 

tutudi 

tunsum 

uro 

ussi 

ustum 

vello 

velli  or  viilsi 

vulsum 

Wriie  dottn  jperfect  mid  mpino  of  retiio^  deeinOy  pergo,  eojmdo, 
coTUfcindo,  fallo. 

Verb,  Perfeci,  Supine. 

venio  veni  veptuift 


/ 
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Verb. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

desino 

desii 

desitnm 

pergo 

perrexi 

perrectum 

conRido 

conRidi 

(wanting) 

conscindo 

conscidi 

conflcissum 

faUo 

fefeUi 

falsum 

Wriie  dofm  the  JirH  person  perfect  qf  the  follotcing  toorde  ^— 
PangOf  paeeo,  epemoy  eeco^  pergo^  scHeo^  pereello^  mhvio^  twsco,  tono. 

Verb.  Fer/ect. 

pango  pepigi 

poflco  popoRci 

spemo  sprevi 

seco  secui 


peigo 

penexi 

8oleo 

solitus  sum 

percello 

peiculi 

minuo 

minui 

nofioo 

novi 

tono 

tonui 

Oive  the  infinitive  of  oriar,  morior,  atpiOf  ealio,  Uwo;  the  perfect 
and  supine  of  eoquo,  fingo^  figo. 


Verb. 

orior 

morior 

cupio 

salio 

lavo 

coqiio 

fingo 

ligo 


Infinitive.^ 

oriri 

mori 

cupere 

salire 

lavare 

Perfect. 
coxi 
finxi 
fixi 


Supine, 
coctuni 
fictum 
fixnm 


Write  dmcn  the  first  person  of  the  perfect  indieativey  and  the 
supine  of  seco,  sdeo,  combiiro,  rego,  utai\  adipiscor. 

Seco — ^perfect,  secui;   supine,  sectum.      Soleo — perfect,  solitus 
sum;   supine^  none,     Comburo — perfect,  combussi;  supine,  coif)- 
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bustom.  Rego— perfect,  regi;  supine,  rectum.  Utor — ^perfect, 
U8US  sum;  supine,  none.  Adipiscor — ^perfect,  adeptus  sum; 
supine^  none. 

WrUe  dawn  five  Latin  verbs  frofin  each  of  the  f oar  confufftUums 
which  make  irregidar  perfects,  with  the  perfects, 

Sto  steti,  do  dedi,  crepo  crepui,  mico  micui,  sono  sonui. 

Jubeo  jussi,  augeo  auxi,  spondeo  spopondi,  toiqueo  torsi,  gaudeo 
gavisus  sum. 

Cano  cecini,  frango  fregi,  gigno  genui,  tango  tetigi,  tollo  sustuli 

Aperio  aperui,  sepelio  sepelivi  or  sepelii,  salio  salui,  eo  ivi,  f olcio 
fulsi,  sentio  sensi. 

Write  down  perfect  (first  person  singular)  and  the  supine  of  the 
following  verbs : — necto,  loedo,  sto,  addleo, 

{nexui 
nexum 
nr  nexi 

laddo  Isesi  kesum 

sto  steti  statum 

adoleo  adolui  and  adolevi    adultum 

Write  down  (i)  perfect  active  first  person  singular,  (ii)  the 
supine  of^  neo,  malo,  desum,  intereo,  vinco,  vincio,  volo. 


neo 

nevi 

netum 

malo 

malui 

(none) 

desum 

defui 

(none) 

intereo 

interii 

interitum 

vinco 

vici 

victum 

vincio 

vixi 

vinctum 

f  volo 
i  volo 

volari 

volatum 

volui 

(none) 

Write  down  (L)  the  perfect  active  first  person  singular^  and 
(iL)  the  supine  offaveo,  cieo,  surgo,  occido, 

faveo  favi  fautum 

cieo  civi  citum 

surgo  surrexi 

occido  occldi  occasum 
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Give  the  perfect  and  mpine  ofgero,  meto^  edo. 

gestuni 

messuni 

esum 

Give  the  first  person  j^resent  indicative  active  of  ussif  profui, 
siuftuli,  peperiy  sivi,  cessi,  ahlatvs,  ferbtiij  eoactus. 

Present  indicative. 


gero 

gessi 

meio 

messui 

edo 

edi 

USSl 

uro 

profui 

prosnm 

sustuli 

toUo 

peperi 

pario 

sivi 

sino 

cesRi 

cedo 

ablatus 

aufero 

ferbui 

ferveo 

ooactus 

cogo 

PARTIClPT.ESi. 

How  is  the  want  of  the  perfect  participle  in  active  verbs  supplied 
in  Latin  f 

It  is  supplied  by  "  quum "  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  as 
**  quum  venisset,"  having  come,  or  by  the  ablative  absolute,  as — 

Viator 
Turbatum  viso  retulit  angtie  pedem. 
"A  traveller  Jiaving  seen  a  snake  dravrs  back  his  flurried  foot." 

Of  course  deponent  verbs  have  a  past  participle  of  an  active  f  nrce, 
as  passns  exilium,  "  having  suffered  exile." 

(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  29,  30.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  participle  in  "dus  "  ?  Give  instances 
of  its  eonstructiofi  and  use. 

The  participle  in  "  dus,"  or  gerundive,  expresses  a  purpose,  duty, 
or  necessity.  It  is  regularly  declined  throughout,  and  made  to 
agree  ¥rith  its  noun,  as — 

F 
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N.  Episiola  scribenda — a  letter  to  be  written, 
G,  Epistolffi  scribendae — of  a  letter  to  be  written, 

&c.,  &c. 

It  is  iised  to  express  a  purpose,  as — 

.      ( ludorum  spectandorum  cau8& 
(      or  ad  ludos  spectandos, 
"  He  went  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  games." 

Duty  (when  it  is  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  personal  agent,  not 
by  the  ablative  and  participle),  as — 

Csesari  omnia  uno  tempore  erant  agenda. 
"  Ctesar  had  to  do  everything  at  one  time." 

Necessity,  as — 

Calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
"  The  path  of  deatli  that  must  be  trodden  once." 

(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  5  and  28.) 

In  how  many  different  ways  may  the  purjxfse  after  verbs  of 
motion  be  expressed?  lUudrate  your  anstcer  to  this  question  by 
putting  into  Latin  the  phrase:  "The  ambassadors  came  to  ask  for 
2)eace" 

The  gerunds,  gerundives,  supine  in  um  and  participle  in  ^^rus"  and 
ut  and  qui  with  the  subjunctive,  are  all  used  for  expressing  a  purpose, 
while  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  most  languages, 
the  infinitive  is  not  employed  by  the  Latins.  The  following  sentences 
illustrate  the  various  modes  of  expressing  a  purpose : 

1.  Venerunt  legati  petitum  pacem. 

2.  „  ,,  petituri  pacem. 

3.  „  „  ad  petendam  pacem  (rare). 

4.  „  n  ^  pacem  petendam. 

5.  „  „  pacem  petendi  causa. 

6.  „  „  pacis  petendse  causa. 

7.  „  „  ut  pacem  peterent 

8.  „  „  qui  pacem  peterent. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  30.) 
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Disitnjuish  between  gerunds  and  gerundives^  and  explain  briefly 
t?ie/acis  of  gerundial  canstrudion. 

As  to  gerundives  and  their  construction  (see  above).  But  the 
gerund  is  used  as  a  substantive  to  make  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
infinitive,  as — 

N,  amaie  Aec,  amandum 

G,  amandi  ^15.  amando. 

D.  amando 

and  governing  the  same  case  as  the  verb  from  which  it  comes. 
(See  also  Latin  Grammar,  28  &  29.) 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

State  the  construction  and  use  of  impersonal  verbs ,  and  what 
moods  and  tenses  have,  they  1  TranfUaJte  into  Latin,  "  /  repent,^  "  / 
must/*  "  It  becomes  me,** 

Impersonal  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular,  and, 
as  their  name  implies,  have  no  personal  subject.  They  correspond 
to  the  English  phrases,  "  it  snows,"  ''  it  rains,"  &c.  But,  in  the 
English,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "  me  thinks,"  there  is  a 
subject  to  these  expressed,  viz.  ''it,"  and,  therefore,  they  are 
more  properly  called  "  Unipersonal  verbs."  In  Latin,  however, 
impersonal  appears  the  correct  name  for  them,  for,  as  above  said, 
they  have  no  subject  expressed.  Impersonal  are  both  active  and 
pasflave,  transitive  and  intransitive. 

Active  f  ptait-it  rains 

(  mngit — it  snows 

T.     ..  ( statur — there  is  a  stand  stilL 

Passive  < 

I  pugnatum  est — the  fight  is  over 

Transitive  oportet  me  hoc  facere — I  ought  to  do  this. 

Intransitive         fulminat — ^it  lightens. 

Some  impersonals  have  the  same  number  of  tenses  in  the  indica- 
tive, subjunctivey  and  infinitive  mood  as  other  verbs;  but  none 
have  an  imperative.     Some  impersonals  are  defective  in  tenses,  as 

•*  refert" 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  25.) 
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I  repent — me  poenitet 

I  must — me  oportet 

It  becomes  me — ^me  decet 

Give  a  table  of  Latin  impersonal  va^hs.  Why  are  they  so  called^ 
and  what  is  their  constniction  f    Gioe  eopioits  examples. 

The  principal  are  of  the  second  conjugation : — 

oportet,  decet,  dedecet, 
piget,  pudet,  poenitet, 
tsedet,  add,  and  miseret, 
libet,  licet,  and  liquet, 
attinet  and  pertinet. 

They  are  so  called  in  Latin  because  they  have  no  subject  ex- 
pressed. 

Oportet  governs  an  accusative  and  infinitive;  oportet  me  hoc 
facere. 

Decet,  dedecet,  the  same.  Piget,  pudet,  poinitet,  taedet,  miseret^ 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing : 

Pudet  me  hujus  facti.  Me  non  solum  piget  stultitise  meie,  sed 
etiam  pudet. 

Dum  me  civitatis  morum  piget  tiedetque. 

Nostri  nosmet  poenitet 

Miseret  me  tui. 

Libet,  licet,  and  liquet,  the  dative  and  infinitive. 

Attinet  and  i>ertinet,  ad  with  the  accusative. 

What  aise,  ami  with  what  constniction,  is  found  with  the  xmper* 
sonal  verbs  rpferty  interest,  pudet  /  Construct  sentences  to  iUutirate 
your  ansiaer. 

Ecfert  and  interest :  with  these  phrases  we  have  either  a  genitive 
of  the  person  or  persons  interested  or  the  possessive  pronouns,  meA, 
tuS.,  nostrd,  vestr^,  agreeing  with  the  dative  rci  expressed  in  refeit 
and  understood  in  interest,  and  therefore  put  for  meae,  tuse,  suae, 
nostne,  vestrse,  just  as  posthac  is  written  for  posthaec ;  thus  we  have 
in  the  same  sentence  "  Caesar  dicere  solebat  non  tam  sua  quam  rei* 
publicae  interesse  ut  salvus  esset,"  'VQuid  tua  id  refert,^  the  extent 
of  the  interest  is  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  adjective  ad 
'*  magni  interest,"  or  by  nihil ;  the  thing  wherein  the  interest  con« 
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aists  is  expressed  by  the  simple  infinitive,  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  or  by  the  subjunctive  with  ne  or  ut,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  the  impersonal  verb  pudet  the  genitive  of  the  object  to 
denote  the  thing  as  well  as  an  accusative  to  denote  the  person  is 
used. 

Pudet  me  hujus  facti  "  it  shames  me  (I  am  ashamed  of  this 
action) "  t.e.  ''  a  shame  of  this  action  causes  me  shame."  (Donald- 
son's Latin  Grammar,  p.  280.) 


CONCORD. 

Give  the  general  rules  for  concordance. 

The  adjective  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and 
case. 

The  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and 
person. 

The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

Why  does  a  relative  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent  only  in 
gender  and  number,  and  not  in  case  t 

The  relative  pronoun  is  a  combination  of  a  conjunction  and  a 
demonstrative  (que,  is),  and  therefore  it  must  be  placed  in  the 
case  which  the  Bentenco  to  which  it  belongs  requires,  and  not  in 
the  case  of  the  antecedent,  as  Apud  vicum  qui  annas  appellatur. 
If  we  dissolve  the  qui  into  que  is,  it  is  manifest  that  the  pronoun 
must  be  in  the  nominative  before  appellatur,  and  not  in  the  same 
case  as  vicum. 

Give  the  various  rules  of  concord  uhen  a  relative  refers  to  more 
than  one  substantive  f 

A  relative  referring  to  two  or  more  substantives  is  in  the  plural 
number.  If  the  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender  and  same 
person  respectively,  the  relative  is  in  that  gender  and  person 
respectively.  If  the  substantives  are  of  different  genders, — if  one 
or  more  of  them  denote  a  person, — the  relative  takes  its  gender 
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from  the  substantive  which  stands  first  in  the  usual  order  of 
priority,  viz.  masculine,  feminine,  neuter;  but,  if  they  denote 
things,  not  persons,  the  relative  is  in  the  neuter  pluraL 

A  neuter  plural  relative  may  refer  to  two  or  more  nouns  of  the 
same  gender  and  not  neuter,  and  even  when  persons  are  in  part 
denoted,  if  we  can  regard  the  su])stantives  as  implying  things 
rather  than  agents. 

A  relative  really  re  fencing  to  more  than  one  substantive  may  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  word  to  which  it  stands  nearest. 

If  a  relative  stands  between  two  substantives  it  generally  takes 
its  gender  and  number  from  that  which  is  in  the  relative  sentence, 
a-'  "  ThebsB  quo  J  Da^tioe  caput  est" 

If  the  substantives  are  of  diderent  persons,  the  relative  follows 
the  more  **  worthy  "  person. 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  262.) 

State  the  rules  fm'  the  government  of  the  genitive  in  Latin. 

(1.)  A  genitive  of  possession  stands  after  another  noun  and 
denotes  to  whom  or  what  the  object  belongs,  or  from  whom  it 
proceeds. 

(2.)  The  genitive  of  quality  is  used  after  a  substantive  or  a  verb, 
as,— virsummi  ingenii. 

sapientis  est  hoc  facere. 

(3.)  Partitive  adjectives. 

The  following  adjectives  govern  a  genitive : — 

(i.)  Partitive  adjectives,  that  is,  those  which  express  some  in- 
dividuals considered  as  parts  of  a  larger  number  as — quisque,  each ; 
multi,  many,  &c. 

(ii.)  Verbals  in  fix,  as  audax  ingenL 

(iii.)  Adjectives  signifying  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  fear, 
participation,  and  their  opposites,  and  many  signifying  fidness  and 
emptiness. 

(iv.)  Participles  used  adjectively,  as  patiens  laboris. 

The  following  verbs  govern  a  genitive  : — 
(i.)  The  impersonal  verbs  poenitet,  t»det,  piget,  miseret,  pudet 
(ii.)  Satago,  misereor,  miseresco. 

(iii.)  Verbs  of  reminding,  remembering,  forgetting  (these  some- 
tinic?  govern  an  accusative). 
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(iv.)  Verb«  of  accusing,  condemning,  acquitting, 
(v.)  Interest  and  refert  (but  these  are  followed  by  a  personal 
pronoun  in  the  ablative  feminine,  as : — meA,  tuA,  vestrA. 
(vi)  Est,  when  it  marks  a  duty  or  profession. 

A  genitive  sometimes  follows  the  adjective  : — 

communis 

immunis 

affinis 

alienus,  as,  alienum  dignitatis, 

but  these  also  govern  an  ablative,  or  an  ablative  with  a  preposi- 
tion, as, — 

Hoc  mihi  commune  tecum  est. 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  274  ;  Bedford's  Guide,  2.) 


GOVERNMENT  OF  CASES  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

What  verba  govern  the  genitive  ease  ? 
(See  last  answer.) 

Whai  adjectives  take  a  genitive  case  / 
(See  above,  Bedford's  Guide,  p.  2.) 

When  is  the  genitive  nsecl  after  verbs  of  price  or  value  ?  When 
do  the  adverbs  hitc,  co,  quo,  ^c,  take  a  genitive  ? 

The  genitive  of  price  is  used  to  denote  indefinite  estimation,  as 
magni  estimare,  tanti  emere  ;  but  not  when  the  actual  price  or  the 
nature  thereof  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  as  carum  est  asse,  dear 
at  a  penny ;  vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  this  man  sold  his  country 
for  gold.     (Donaldson,  285.) 

Hue,  eo,  &c.,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  quantity,  as  co  audaciss 
progressus  est,  he  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  boldness ;  so,  nbi 
terrarum,  where  on  earth.     (Donaldson,  284.) 


{ 
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Nainc  the  principal  rules  for  what  is  called  the  government  of  (he 
datif'e  case. 

The  dative  in  Latin  may  be  generally  used  when  we  prefix  ''  to  " 
or  '*  for ''  to  a  noun,  to  imply  limitation  or  destination.  There  are 
two  principal  applications  of  this  case.  It  is  either  (1),  The  dktive 
of  tlie  person  or  thing  interested  or  concerned,  that  is,  of  the  object 
to  or  for  which  the  action  takes  place,  and  to  which  its  effect  is 
limited :  or  it  is  (2),  the  dative  of  the  thing  which  is  the  destina- 
tion or  purpose  of  the  action.  These  two  may  be  called  the  proper 
uses  of  the  dative,  and  may  occur  in  the  same  sentence,  but  the 
dative  is  also  used  (3)  improperly,  or  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with 
its  general  application,  to  supply  the  place  of  some  phrase  with  a 
preposition.  (Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  286.  See  also  Bedford's 
Guide,  4  et  seq.) 

WJuU  adjectives  govern  a  dative  f 

Similis^  diasimilis,  par,  impar,  idoneus,  aptus,  u tills,  inutilis, 
commodus,  incommodus,  obnoxius,  propinquus,  penetrabilis,  and 
all  other  verbals  ending  in  ilis. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  4.) 

What  verbs  take  a  dative  ? 

Xubo,  vaco,  studeo,  faveo,  indulgeo,  parco,  gratulor,  ignosco, 
medeor,  irascor,  excuso,  persuadeo,  condono,  caveo,  minor,  in  video ; 
Buppedito. 

A  dative  can  follow  these  verbs: — (i.)  "Tempero"  and  "mo- 
dcror,"  when  they  signify  restraint  (otherwise  an  accusative); 
(ii.)  "  Sum  "  and  its  compounds,  except  "  possum." 

(iii.)  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  and  the  adverbs, 
"bene,"  "satis,"  " male,"  but  with  many  exceptions. 

(iv.)  Verbs  of  helping,  except  **  juvo." 

(v.)  Verbs  of  commanding,  except  "  jubeo." 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  4.) 

Mention  six  Latin  verbs  which  govern  dative  cases j  and  explain 
what  effect  this  has  upon  their  passive  use. 

Faveo,  studeo,  ignosco,  persuadeo,  caveo,  invideo.     In  the  passive 
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these  verbs  are  used  in  an  impersonal  form,  the  subject  being  in 
the  dative  case.  Thus  "  Non  invidetur  illi,  verum  favetur,"  "  Ho 
is  not  envied,  but  befriended." 

WhcU  is  the  meaning  of  "  dativua  comnwdi  ^  ?     Give  examples. 

The  dativus  commodi  is  the  dative  of  limitation  used  with  verbs 
which  admit  or  imply  the  question  "  to  or  for  what  is  a  thing  done  1" 
(Vide  Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  p.  288.)     As, — 

Xon  schoke  discimus,  sed  vitse, — We  do  not  learn  for  the  school, 
but  for  life. 

Dono  dare, — ^to  give  as  a  present. 

Consulere  alicui, — to  consult  a  person's  interests. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  5.) 

Explain  the  meaniivf  of  ethic  daUve,  attraction^  and  synare^isy 
and  (five  instances  of  each. 

Ethic  dative  is  a  dative  of  limitation  to  a  particular  person,  used 
to  show  for  whom  or  what  a  thing  is  done,  as 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  1 

(Donaldson,  288.) 

Attraction  is  when  the  relative  is  attracted  into  the  same  case 
as  its  antecedent  (this  construction  is  very  common  in  Greek  but 
rare  in  Latin),  as 

Judice  quo  ndstL 

By  a  judge  whom  you  know. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  17.) 

Synseresis  is  the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one,  as 

Sect&que  intexunt  abiete  costas. 

(Donaldson,  440.) 

Do  intransitive  verbs  take  an  acctisaticc  f 

No  ;  except  the  accusative  be  of  cognate  or  kindred  signification, 
and  accompanied  by  an  epithet  which  bears  the  stress  of  the 
secondary  predicate,  as, — 

vivere  vitam  pudendissimani. 
pugnam  pugnaie  nobilissimam. 
risum  ridere  sardonicum. 
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And  verbA  of  tasting  and  smelling,  though  intransitive,  can  be 
followeii  by  an  accusative,  as, — 

HoHus  olet  violas. 
"  The  garden  smells  of  violets.*' 
(Beilford's  Guide,  p.  6.) 


Mention  some  vei'bs  which 

are  transitive  in  English,  i,e.  govern  the 

accusative,  but  in  Latin  take  a  different  case. 

English, 

Latin. 

to  favour 

favere             governing  dative. 

to  congratulate 

gratulari                „ 

dative. 

to  excuse 

excusare                „ 

dative. 

to  persuade 

I)ersuadere             ,, 

dative. 

to  envy 

invidere                „ 

dative. 

to  use 

uti                         „ 

ablative. 

to  possess 

potiri                     „ 

ablative. 

to  supersede 

supersedere           „ 

ablative. 

What  Latin  verbs  take  two  accusatives  /  And  construct  sentences 
in  illustration, 

(i.)  Verbs  whicli  signify  asking,  teaching,  compelling,  warning, 
and  concealing,  as, — 

Pacem  te  poscimus  omnes. 
Pueros  elementa  docuit. 
Xihil  no8  celat. 

(ii.)  Verbs  which  imply  creation,  qualiiication,  making,  calling, 
thinking,  &c. 

Te  facimuy,  Fortuna,  deam. 

Roma  patrem  patrias  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 
(Bedford's  Guide,  pj).  7,  8.) 

Explain  the  double  accusative  in  Latin, 

In  this  construction  the  second  accusative  is  really  a  tertiary 
predicate,  and  is  especially  common  in  such  phrases  as  habere 
aliquem  amicum;  prsestare  &e  virum,  &c.  A  double  accusative 
of  the  object  is  used  after  sucli  verbs  as  euro,  do,  loco,  conduco, 
suscipio,  trado,  which  denote  the  assignment  or  undertaking  of  a 
work ;  -and  here  one  of  the  accusatives    denotes  the  object,  and 
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the  other   is  a   gerundive,  denoting  the  act  assigned  or  under- 
taken. 

Specify  the  rarioH^  umifcs  ami  meanings  of  the  ablative  case. 
IFA^  I*  it  so  called  1 

The  ablative  is  pnucipally  used — 
(L)  To  denote  the  instrument,  cause,  or  manner  of  action. 
Se  defendunt  saxis. 
Galli  metu  fugiunt 
Gennani  summa  virtute  pugnant 
(iL)  To  denote  quality,  condition,  property,  price,  or  value. 
Senez  promissa  barbA. 
Pace  tu&  loquor. 
Dives  agris. 

Yendidit  hie  auro  patriam. 
Magno  Stat 
(iiL)  To  denote  point  of  time  or  rest  in  place. 

Postridie  Athenis  moratus  est. 
(iv.)  In  comparison. 

Durius  est  aliquid  saxo  ? 
(v.)  As  an  absolute  case. 

Me  duce,  tutus  eris. 
(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  8,  9.) 

The  ablative,  or  case  of  removal,  is  so  called  because  it  signifies 
the  place  from  which,  or  the  person  from  whom,  an  action  or  thing 
proceeds  or  is  taken.     (Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  12.) 

When  does  the  ablative  of  tivie  require  the  addition  of  the  preposi- 
tion  "  in  "  / 

The  preposition  must  be  used  when  the  question  is,  ''how  often 

in  a  given  time  1"  as  bis  in  hora, — twice  in  the  hour ;  in  tempore, 

— at  the  right  time. 

(Donaldson,  p.  314.) 

Explain  dearly^  with  illustrations^  the  use  of  the  ablative 
absolute. 

The  ablative  of  circumstance,  or  ablative  absolute,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  a  construction  in  which  both  subject  and  pre- 
dicate stand  in  the  ablative  case  without  any  conjunction  or  copula, 
and  which  defines  a  concomitant  or  antecedent  circumstance  of 
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time,  cause,  condition,  or  assumption.  As,  Me  puero,  I  being  a 
boy.  CobIo  sereno,  the  sky  l^eing  clear.  Natura  reluctante,  nature 
resisting.  Me  duce  tutus  eris,  under  my  guardianship  you  will  be 
safe.  (Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  299,  300.)  The  ablative 
absolute  is  also  used  to  supply  the  past  participle  in  the  active,  as 
"  Viator 
Turbatum  viso  retulit  angue  pedem."  (Also  see  Bedford's 
Latin  Grammar  Guide,  29,  30.) 

What  verbs  arefoUoioed  by  the  aUaiive  case  f 

These  verbs  govern  an  ablative: — "fungor,"  "fruor,"  "utor," 
"  vescor,"  "  dignor,"  "  glorior,"  "  potior,"  "  supersede©,"  and 
generally  "  egeo,"  "  careo."    (Bedford's  Guide,  p.  8.) 

What  verba  govei*ii  the  genitive  and  aUaiive  case  respectively  f 
Construct  phrases  in  illustration  of  each  case. 

For  answer  to  first  part  of  question,  see  anie^  p.  70,  and  last 
answer. 

The  follo^ving  phrases  illustrate  the  above  respective  govern- 
ments : 

Taedet  me  vitce — I  am  tired  of  life. 

Miserere  mei — pity  me. 

Oblitusve  sui  est  Ithacus — ^the  Ithacan  did  not  foiget  himseli 

Danmare  aliquem  capitis — to  condemn  a  man  to  death. 

Interest  reipublicse — it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state. 

Troes  potiuntur  arena — the  Trojans  gain  the  shore. 

Fungitur  officiis — ^he  performs  his  duties. 

Sapientis  est — it  is  a  wise  man's  duty. 

Mention  some  Latin  nouns  which  take  their  object  in  the  ablative^ 

Opus  and  usus. 
(Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  page  8,  par.  26.) 

Of  what  verbs  is  the  object  f^ut  in  the  genitive  or  aJblatice  f 

Most  verbs  of  abounding  or  wanting,  enriching,  or  depriving, 
take  an  ablative.     Many  also  a  genitive. 

With  egeo,  and  still  more  frequently  with  indigeo  we  have  a 
genitive  instead  of  the  ablative,  especially  when  we  imply  a  lequiie- 
ment  rather  than  a  need. 
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Impleor  is  someiiines  used  with  a  genitive. 

Potior  takes  the  genitive  as  well  as  the  ablative.  This  is  the 
only  constniction  allowable  in  the  phiase  remm  potiri,  **  to  become 
master  of  the  state." 

Careo  also  takes  the  genitive  in  the  earlier  poets.  (I^tin  Primer, 
103  ;  Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  302  et  seq.) 

Whai  U  the  difference  in  meaning  hettceen  **  caveo  te,'  "  caveo 
tibi  ;  "  «*  metuo  te,"  "  nusiuo  tihi  ;  "  **  consulo  te,"  "  constdo  tibi  f  " 

caveo  te — I  am  'ware  of  you. 

caveo  tibi — I  take  precautions  for  you. 

metuo  te— I  fear  you. 

metuo  tibi — I  fear  for  you. 

consulo  te — I  consult  you. 

consulo  tibi — ^I  consult  your  interests. 

• 

Explain  the  different  eongtructions  after  verbs  of  fearing  and 
forbidding. 

As  to  verbs  of  fearing,  see  last  answer. 

Veto,  to  forbid,  is  constructed  with  an  infinitive,  or  ut  or  ne  with 
subjunctive. 

What  eases  follow  the  verbs  "  indigeo"  " careo"  " idciseor,'* 
" preeor,"  " caveo"  " suadeo " / 

indigeo  genitive  or  ablative 

careo  ablative  or  genitive  in  the  earlier  poets 

ulciscor  accusative 

precor  accusative 

suadeo  dative  of  person  ;  accusative  of  thing. 

Caveo,  when  it  means  "  to  beware  of,"  governs  an  accusative,  as 
"  cave  canem ; ''  when  it  means  to  ^  take  precautions  for,"  a  dative, 
as  "  cavere  alicuL" 

What  ease  foUotcs  comparatives^  superlatives,  verbs  of  accU" 
satian  and  condemnation,  verbs  compounded  tcith  ^^in,**  verbs  of 
teaching,  verbs  of  motion  to  a  place,  verbs  of  obeying,  verbs  of  com- 
passion and  verbs  of  wanting  f 
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Ablative,  the  comparative  ;  genitive,  the  superlative. 

"  Accusare  "  governs  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  either  the 
genitive  or  ablative  with  "de"  of  the  crime;  or  it  governs  the 
accusative  of  the  crime,  and  genitive  of  the  person;  or  the  accu- 
sative with  "  inter,"  as, — 

I  aliquem  proditionis 

.  I  aliquem  de  proditione 

Accusare  (       \.^.         '^  _.     . 
proditionem  alicmus 

^  aliquem  inter  proditores. 

"  Condemnare  "  and  "  absolvere  "  govern  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  genitive,  ablative,  or  ablative  with  a  preposition  of  the 
crime  or  penalty,  as — 

f  aliquem  capitis 
aliquem  furti 
aliquem  furto 
aliquem  de  furto. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p,  3.) 

Verbs  compounded  with  "in"  the  dative.  Verbs  of  teaching, 
double  accusative.  Motion  to  a  place,  accusative.  Verbs  of 
obeying,  dative.  Verbs  of  compassion,  genitive.  Verbs  of  want- 
ing, ablative. 

Give  the  consfriictiofis  of  Uxtor,  glorior,  succeiiseo,  dcleo. 

Isetor  with  abl. 

„     "  in  "  and  abl. 

„     an  object-clause, 
glorior  with  accus. 

„    abl.  or  « in  "  "  de  "  and  abl. 
„    an  object-clause, 
succenseo  with  dat. 
doleo  with  accus.  of  part  affected,  or  object 

„     abL  :  or  "  de  "  or  "  ex  "  and  abl. 

„     object-clause. 

Give  the  cases  which  the  following  verbs  respectively  govern: — 
parco,  oMiviscar,  tiior,  suadeo,  prosum,  'egeo,  potior,  rogo.     Can- 
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tiruei  examples  in  iUusiraiion,  using  in  every  case  the  third  person 
of  the  perfect  of  each  verb. 


parco           dative 

ille  subjectifl  pepercit 

obliviscor    genitive 

oblitusve  sui  est  Ithacus 

utor             abL 

ingenio  usus  est 

suadeo         dat  of  person 

mihi  persuasum  est 

prosum        abL 

quid  profuit  olim 
Hippolyto  grave  propositam 

^^^^^          r  abl.  or 
egeo         \ 

(gen. 

eis  pecuni&  c^et 

quidam  artis  indigent  (no  perfect) 

potior          abL 

Troes  potiti  sunt  aren& 

Toga           accusative 

rogavit  me  sententiam 

What  eases  are  usual  after  desum,  absoivo,  opitulor,  iraseor  ; 
and  after  the  adjectives,  alienus,  metnor,  retts,  similis,  immemor  ? 

Desom  governs  the  dative ;  absolvo,  tlie  accunative  of  the  person 
and  the  genitive,  ablative,  or  ablative  with  a  preposition,  of  the 
crime  or  penalty  ;  opitolor,  the  dative ;  iraseor,  the  dative ;  alienus 
sometimes  governs  a  genitive,  but  it  also  governs  an  ablative,  or 
an  ablative  with  a  preposition  ;  memor  and  immemor,  a  genitive ; 
reus  governs  a  genitive  of  the  offence  charged ;  similis  governs  a 
dative  of  the  object,  but  a  genitive  of  the  quality  in  respect  of 
which  the  likeness  exists. 

What  eases  arefdlotoed  by  ignosco^  misereseo,  inipendeo? 

ignosco         the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  or  dative  of 

the  offence 
miseresco     the  accusative  of  the  person  and  genitive  of  tho  object 
impendeo     the  dative 

W?iat  cases  are  used  after  the  verbs  utor,  desum,  patior,  minor, 
misereor,  parco,  tempero,  vaco;  and  the  following  adjectives,  expers, 
tenax,  dignus,  similis,  fretus,  memor,  reus  f 

utor  abL 

desum  dat. 

patioi  accus. 

minor  accus.  of  thing,  dat  of  person. 

miseieor  gen. 
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parco 

dat. 

tempero 

dat.  or  accus. 

vaco 

dat. 

expers 

gen. 

tenax 

gen. 

dignus 

abL 

similis 

dat. 

fretns 

abl. 

memor 

gen. 

reus 

gen. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  2  to  6.) 

What  constructions  usually  follow  egeo,  inemmi,  Jubeo,  doceo, 
doceor,  ohliviscory  misereor  ? 

Egeo  is  generally  followed  by  the  ablative  unless  a  requirement 
rather  than  a  need  is  expressed,  and  then  it  is  followed  by  the 
genitive;  sometimes  it  is  followed  by  the  accusative.  Memini 
and  obliviscor  generally  take  the  genitive  of  the  object,  but  some' 
times  they  take  an  accusative,  especially  when  they  denote  **  to  have 
a  thing  in  the  memory,  to  have  knowledge  of  a  thing'*  or  the 
reverse,  rather  than  to  call  it  to  mind,  or  think  of  it. 

Jubeo  is  followed  by  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive  because  it 
expresses  the  thing  commanded  rather  than  the  purpose ;  it  may, 
however,  have  the  subjunctive  with  ut  when  it  is  used  absolutely  in 
the  sense  "  I  give  orders." 

Doceo  takes  two  accusatives,  of  which  one  refers  to  the  person  as 
the  immediate  object  and  the  other  is  the  accusative  of  reference. 

Doceor  the  accusative  of  the  object  or  thing  taught. 

Misereor  governs  a  genitive  of  the  object  and  accusative  of  the 
person.  (Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  302,  153,  279,  360, 135, 
279,  280.) 

State  and  exemj^ify  the  constructions  of  tUo7*,  stdwenio,  imponOf 
circumduco,  rogo,  meto,  pwnitet,  interesty  licet, 

Utor  governs  the  ablative  of  abundance :  "  Hannibal,  quum 
victoria  posset  uti,  frui  maluit."  Subvenio,  the  dative  :  "  Subveni 
patriae.**  Impono>  the  accusative  and  dative,  or  another  accusative 
with  "  in  "  :  as  "Lnponere  pedem  in  undam.'*  Circumduco,  the  accu- 
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aative  and  ablative,  or  two  accusatives :  ^'  Circomduce  hasce  sades 
et  conclavil"  Bogo,  usually  two  accusatives:  '^Aliud  te  rogo." 
Meto,  tke  accusative :  ^  Purpureos  metuut  florea."  PoBuitet,  accu- 
sative of  the  person  and  genitive  of  the  thing :  ''  Noetri  noamet 
poenitet.^'  Interest,  the  genitive  of  the  person  interested,  ^'  Interest 
omnium  recte  faeece,"  but  it  is  followed  by  a  personal  pionoan  in 
the  ablative  feminine,  as  med,  tofi,  &c  Lioet,  the  dative  :  ^  Civi 
Romano  non  licet  esse  Gaditanum.^ 

What  €0869  follow  ddeo^  caifero^  rmita,  veseor^  avidnSf  pmliemSf 
similUj  idor^  ohlwiaeorf 


Deleo 

the  accusative 

Aufero 

m   rare   instances  a  double  accusative,  or  with 

the  preposition  ad  or  in 

Besisto 

the  dative 

Vesoor 

the  ablative  of  the  material 

Avidus 

the  g^tive 

Patiens 

the  genitive 

Similis 

a  dative  of  outward  likeness,  but  a  genitive  of  a 

likeness  of  character 

Utor 

the  ablative 

Oblivisoor 

the  genitive 

Give  the  constrneUon  of  the  folloiaing  words  in  a  sentence^  and 
Ulugtraie  each  construdum  by  an  example: — Decet,  credo^  caveOy 
eonndoj  gratvlor,  plaeei, 

Decet  takes  the  accusative  (rarely  the  dative)  and  infinitive : — 

Hanc  maculam  nos  decet  efiFugere. 

Credo  takes  the  accusative  or  the  dative  with  the  infinitive  : — 

Credo  me  tibi  esse  carissimum. 

Caveo  varies  its  construction  with  its  meaning,  as  follows : — 

Cavere  alicui,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  somebody. 

Cavere  alicui  aliquid,  to  give  security  to  some  one. 

Cavere  aliquem  and  ab  aliquo,  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  some 
one. 

Cavere  aliqu&  re  or  de  aliqud  re,  to  get  security  by  pledge  about 
something. 

O 
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Caveo  also  governs  the  subjunctive  without  ne,  or  with  ne  in 
case  of  the  imperative, — cave  ne  facias. 

Consulo  governs  either  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  as,  Ck)nsu- 
lere  alicui, — to  consult  a  person's  interest. 

Consulere  aliquem  means  to  ask  a  person's  advice. 

Gratulor  is  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  with  or 
without  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  de  (more  rarely  with  in, 
pro,  or  simple  ablative),  also  with  accusative  of  the  thing  with 
quod,  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  the  ablative  absolute. 
.   Gratulor  tibi  quod  ex  provinci&  salvum  te  ad  nos  recepisti,  &c 

Placet  governs  the  dative ;  placet  senatui  hoc  facere. 

What  constructions  are  allowable  with  the  verbs  dono,  cireumdo^ 
induo, 

Dono,  circumdo,  induo,  govern  a  dative  of  the  person  and  accu- 
sative of  the  thing ;  or  accusative  of  the  person,  and  ablative  of 
the  thing,  as — 

Circumdat  urbi  murum. 

Circumdat  urbem  muro. 

Donare  militibus  prsBdam. 

Donare  aliquem  pater&  (to  present  a  person  with  a  cup). 
(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  4.) 

Give  six  examples  of  verbs  which  vary  their  construction  with  their 
meaning. 

Communicare — communicare  aliquid  alicui,  to  communicate  some- 
thing to  a  person  ;  communicare  aliquid  cum  aliquo,  to  share 
with  a  person. 

Suppeditare — suppeditare  alicui,  to  supply  to  a  person ;  and  as  a 
neuter-passive,  as,  flumina  suppeditant,  rivers  are  supplied, 

Consulere — consulere  aliquem,  to  consult  a  person;  consulere  alicui, 
to  consult  a  person^ s  interest. 

Potior — with  accusative,  to  retain  possession  of ;  with  an  ablative, 
to  gain  possession  of. 

Nitor — with  infinitive,  to  endeavour;  with  ablative,  to  lean  upon, 
as,  nititur  hastd,  leans  on  his  spear. 

PrsBstare — with  accusative,  to  offer — in  vulgar  English,  to  "  stand  ;** 
intransitive,  to  excel, 

Donare — aliquid  alicui,  to  give  a  thing  to  a  person  ;  donare  aliquem 
aliqu&  re,  to  present  a  person  with  a  thing. 
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What  case  do  thefoUatcing  verbi  govern  ^^Fungor^pareo^  mmrtOTj 
mtnoTy  jubeo  f 


fiingor 

ablative 

parco 

dative 

misereOT 

genitive 

minor 

acuB.    and    dat.  {minor 
aliquid  cUieut) 

jubeo 

accusative. 

'a  Guide,  pp.  8,  4,  2, 

5, 

4.) 

W?uU  easee  care  governed  by  dives,  iUilis,  pnxdituSf  digntu,  potior, 
piget,  miseret  t 

dives,  genitive  or  aUative* 

utilis,  dative. 

praeditus,  ablative. 

dignus,  ablative,  sometimes  in  poetry  genitive. 

potior,  ablative  or  genitive 

piget,  accusative  of  the  person  and  genitive  of  the  object. 

miseret,  accusative  of  the  person  and  genitive  of  the  object. 

Explain  the  condrudion  of  the  following : — 

(L)  Notua  infraJtree  animi  pcdemi, 
(iL)  Tempori  eedere  habetur  sapienHs. 
(iiL)  Mieat  auribue  et  tremit  artua, 
(iv.)  Flares  ineeripti  nomina  regHnu 

(L)  Animi  patemi  is  the  genitive  of  quality, 
(ii.)  Sapientis  is  the  genitive  of  duty  or  quality. 
(iiL)  Auribus  is  the  ablative  of  instrument ;  artus  is  the  accur 
sative  of  reference,  denoting  the  subject  to  which  the  predication 
has  relation.     (Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  p.  272.) 

(iv.)  Nomina  is  also  an  accusative  of  reference,  like  artus  in  the 
above  sentence. 

To  what  eases  do  the  following  refei'  f 

(L)  Duration  of  time, 
(ii)  il  jnoment  of  time, 

O  2 
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(iii.)  At  what  place. 

(iv.)  From  which  place. 

(v.)  The  value  of  a  thing;  and 

(vL)  Price  paid  for  a  thing, 
(L)  Accusative. 
(iL)  Ablative. 

(iiL)  Genitive  if  the  name  of  the  place  is  of  the  Ist  or  2nd 
declension  and  singular  number ;  otherwise,  the  ablative, 
(iv.)  Ablative, 
(v.)  Genitive, 
(vi)  Ablative.     Magno  emere,  to  buy  at  a  great  price. 

Express  in  Latin : — 

Having  conquered. 

Being  conquered. 

I  am  persuaded. 

Ten  years  old. 

Ten  years  ago. 

The  day  after. 

The  next  day. 
Quum  viciseet 
Victus 

Fersuadetur  mihi 
Decem  annos  natus 
Nunc  decem  annos 
Postridie 
Proximo  die 

Distinguish  the  uses  and  eonstrucHons  of  quamvis^  quamquam^ 
dsiy  tameisiy  licet. 

Quamvis,  which  concedes  an  unlimited  amount  of  assumption, 
is  constructed  with  an  acyective,  as  **  quamvis  pemix  ^ — *^  as  swift 
as  you  like ;"  with  a  subjunctive,  as  *'  quamvis  prematur  periculis  '* 
— "pressed  with  danger  as  much  as  you  like.** 

Quamquam,  which  presumes  the  statement  is  true,  is  conse- 
quently constructed  with  the  indicative,  "quamquam  Socratius 
madet  sermonibus  " — "  although  he  is  steeped  with  Socratic  dis- 
courses." 
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£tsi  expreases  the  concession  in  the  form  of  a  restricted  condi- 
tion, and  is  constructed  with  indicative  or  subjunctive,  according 
to  the  force  it  is  intended  to  convey,  as  "  gaudeo  etsi  nihil  scio 
quod  gaudeam" — "I  rejoice,  though  I  know  not  why  I  should 
rqjoice;"  '^  etsi  taceas  palam  id  quidem,  est'* — *'you  may  hold 
your  tongue,  but  it's  all  about" 

Tametsi,  which  is  more  emphatic,  is  followed  by  the  indicative. 

licet  merely  allows  the  supposition,  and  so  is  followed  by  sub- 
junctive, '^superbus  licet  ambules  pecunii  fortuna  non  mutat  genus," 
— "you  may  strut  proud  of  your  money,  but  fortune  cannot 
change  your  base  birth." 

Haw  are  vtUue,  pricey  tiine^  and  place  expressed  in  Latin  t 

Value  and  price  are  expressed  by  the  genitive  case,  except  that 
the  ablatives,  magno,  plurimo,  parvo,  minimo,  nihilo,  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  genitives.  Point  of  time  by  the  ablative; 
duration  of  time  by  the  accusative.  The  name  of  a  place  at  which 
any  action  b  done  is  placed  in  the  genitive  case  if  the  name  is  of 
the  first  or  second  declension  and  singular  number,  otherwise  in 
the  ablative.  When  motion  to  a  place  is  signified,  the  accusative 
case  is  employed  without  a  preposition ;  when  motion  from,  the 
ablative ;  but  a  preposition  is  required  before  names  of  countries. 
(Bedford's  Latin  Grammar  Guide,  19,  20.) 

Write  dotun  in  Latin — "  TJie  sharpest  winters"  "  77ie  best  men" 
"  The  most  beautiful  women"  "  Five  thousand  horsemen"  "  The  third 
king  of  the  Romans^  Romulus^  reupieil  thirty-nine  years" 

FrigidissimaB  hiemum. 

Optimi  hominum. 

PulcherrimaB  mulierum. 

Quinque  millia  equitum. 

Romulus  rex  Romanorum  tertius  triginta  novcm  annos  regnabat. 

Explain  the  difference  between  odi  homiimm  qui  hoc  fecit  and 
odi  hominem  qui  hvc  fecerit, 

Odi  hominem  qui  hoc  fecit,  I  hate  the  man  who  did  this ;  odi 
hominem  qui  hoc  fecerit,  I  hate  the  sort  of  man  who  would  do  this 
^— I  hate  the  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  this. 
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IVhat  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  sunt  qui  dieutd  and 
sunt  qui  dicani. 

Sunt  qui  dicunt  is  definitive,  in  other  words,  asserts  that  there 
are  certain  particular  men  who  say. 

Sunt  qui  dicant  is  indefinite,  or  means  that  there  are  people, 
though  the  speaker  may  not  know  who  they  are;  who  say. 

State  the  principal  rule  for  the  use  of  the  obliqua  oratio ;  and 
turn  the  foUounng  example  of  a  recta  oratio  into  fhe  obliqua : 
*^8enatus  respondit :  li  cives  non  sunt  neeessarii^  qui,  quum  armati 
sint^  eapi  potuerunt.'* 

When  a  person  has  to  report  the  speech  of  another,  he  may  do 
80  in  two  ways,  either  by  putting  into  the  speaker's  mouth  the 
exact  words  that  he  used,  or  by  stating  the  substance  of  what  he 
said  under  a  changed  form.  The  former  mode  of  expression  is 
called  the  direct,  the  latter  the  oblique  narration.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  following  that  the  direct  is  changed  into  the  oblique 
by  changing  the  nominative  into  the  accusative,  the  indicative  into 
the  infinitive,  and  the  first  person  into  the  third,  and  that  in 
dependent  sentences  the  verb  must  be  changed  into  the  subjunctive, 
as  ^  Senatus  respondit :  Eos  cives  non  esse  necessaries,  qui,  quum 
armati  essent,  capi  possent" 

In  what  moods  are  the  main  and  the  dependent  verbs  in  an  oratio 
obliqua  9 

The  main  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  and  the  dependent  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  as 

**Sese,  quando  optima  Dido 
Nesciat, '  tentaturum. '' 

(Bedford's  Latin  Grammar  Guide,  34.) 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  VERBS  AFTER  QUI  AND  UT. 

Explain  fully  whtm  "  qid*^  takes  the  indicative  and  when  the  sub- 
junctive. 

The  indicative  follows  "qui"  when  there  is  a  mere  statement  in 
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the  relatiye  clause ;  but  **  qui "  takes  the  subjunctive,  (i.)  when  it 
introduces  the  "ground  "  of  the  assertion  in  the  antecedent  clause, 
or  expresses  a  purpose,  result,  or  reason,  as — 

Stidtus  es  qui  huic  credas. 
**  You  are  a  fool  for  believing  him ;" 

(ii.)  When  it  has  the  force  of  ''ut,"  with  a  personal  or  posses- 
sive pronoun,  as — 

Legatos  misere  qui  pacem  peterent 
'*Thej  sent  deputies  that  they  might  sue  for  peace;" 

(iiL)  After  "quippe,"  "utpote,"  generally; 

(iv.)  When  we  may  substitute  for  it  "although,"  "since," 
"  because,**  "  seeing  that,"  &c.,  with  a  personal  pronoun ; 

(v.)  After  "  unus  "  and  **  solus,"  signifying  **  alone,"  "  only ; " 

(vi.)  In  oblique  narration ; 

(vii.)  After  "sum,"  the  antecedent  being  vague  or  indefinite, 
in  such  phrases  as  "sunt  qui,"  "erant  qui,"  &c. ;  and  after 
n^iative  and  interrogative  sentences,  in  such  phrases  as  "nemo 
nihil,"  &C.,  "est;"  "quia  est?"  "an  quisquam  est?"  "quotus- 
quisque  est  f "  &c.,  and  "  est  quod,"  "  nihil  est  quod,"  "  non  est 
quod,"  "  absimt  qui,"  "  non  desunt  qui,"  &c,  and  similar  phrases, 
and  also  after  **  reperiuntur,"  "  inveniimtur,"  &c, 

(Bedford's  Guide,  p.  33.) 

What  is  the  ambiguity  involved  in  the  phrase  ^^  Neseio  quid 
faeinm  "  / 

If  "  faciam  "  is  subjunctive,  "  Nescio  quid  faciam  "  would  signify, 
^  I  know  not  what  to  do ; "  if  future  indicative,  the  sentence 
would  mean,  "  I  shall  do  something  or  other." 

In  what  case  does  "  ut "  take  a  subjunctive  and  an  indicative 
respectively  f 

"  Ut,"  when  it  signifies  a  consequence  or  purpose,  governs  the 
subjunctive  :  when  it  signifies  "  as "  or  "  when,"  it  takes  the  in- 
dicative.    (Bedford's  Guide  p.  32.) 

When  is  "dum"'  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  indicative,  and  when  by 
the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  f 
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DuiDy  as  a  rule,  when  it  sigpifies  **  while  ''  takes  ata  indicative  ; 
when  it  signifies  *^  until,"  a  subjunctive ;  but  w^en  a  meie  possibility 
or  a  supposition,  as  distinguished  from  reality,  is  sigmified,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive,  as, — 

Oderint  dum  metuant     Let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear  ! 

When  do  d  and  qwtm  take  the  indicattoey  and  when  the  siibjunc- 
tive  mood  f 

Si,  if  the  prodosis  (or  sentence  governed  by  si)  signifies  possi- 
bility or  simple  supposition,  the  indicative  is  used  in  both  clauses ; 
but,  when  it  signifies  unceHainty  or  impos^bility,  the  subjunctive 
IB  used  in  both  clauses  ;  as> — 

Si  quid  habet  dat.     If  he  has  anything,  he  gives. 

Si  quid  haberet  daret.     K  he  had  anything,  he  would  give. 

Si  quid  habuisset  dedisset  If  he  had  had  anything,  he  would 
have  given. 

But  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  prodosis  and  the 
future  indicative  in  the  apodosis  where  future  aetion  is  spoken  of 
conditionally,  as, — 

Si  quid  habeat  dabit.     If  he  shall  liave  anytliing,  he  wSU  give. 

Quum,  as  a  rule,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  present  or  perfect, 
governs  the  indicative ;  when  it  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect,  it  governs  the  subjunctive. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  32.) 

Explain  the  uses  of  ut,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  vereor 
ue  and  vereor  ut,  and  give  examples. 

In  addition  to  the  answer  above,  when  ut  is  used  with  the  sub- 
junctive, if  the  tense  in  the  governing  sentence  is  preseut  or  past 
definite,  the  present  subjunctive  is  employed,  as,  Sol  efficit  ut  omnia 
floreant. 

Curari  (I  have  taken  care,)  ut  bene  moriar. 

But,  if  the  tense  in  the  governing  sentence  is  impertect  or  past 
indefinite,  or  pluperfect,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  employed,  as, 

Equidem  vellem  ut  redires. 
Caesar  dixit  ut  ad  me  scriberet. 
Mandavcrat  ut  ^mtcrotur. 
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Yereor  ne  yeniat,  means  I  fear  he  will  come. 
Yereor  ut  veniat,  means  I  fear  he  will  not  come. 

State  and  Ultuirate  the  various  uses  and  constructions  qf  cum^ 
num,  guin, 

Cmn  [generaUj  written  qmim]  is  used  in  temporal  sentences  to 
mean  *'  when,"  also  as  a  causal  particle  meaning  '*  as,  since,  seeing 
that ;"  also  in  antithesis  to  ^  tum,'' — ^thus,  ''  virtus  cum  in  paucis 
est  tum  in  paucis  cemitur/ — "  while  virtue  exists  in  few,  so  also 
is  it  seen  in  few ;"  also  to  indicate  a  consequence, — thus,  '*  cum 
Athenis  essem,  venit  ad  me  Horatius," — *'  as  I  happened  to  be  at 
Athens,  Horace  came  to  see  me." 

(Donaldson,  pp.  354,  355.) 

Num,  when  used  as  a  simple  inteirogative  particle  expecting  the 
answer  "  No  "  takes  the  indicative. — "  Num  sBgrotas  es  1 " — "  You 
are  not  ill,  are  you ! ''  If  used  indirectly  as  an  interrogative,  it 
would  take  the  subjunctive. 

Quin  is  properly  the  old  ablative  qu!  with  the  negative  ne  for 
non,  and  it  may  be  used  interrogatively  in  the  sense  "  Why  not  1 " 
as  "  Quin  imus  1 " — "  Why  do  we  not  go  1 "  But  it  is  also  used 
relatively  in  the  sense  '*  in  what  manner  not,"  ''in  such  manner  that 
not"  It  also  denotes  the  negative  of  a  consequence  after  a  sen- 
tence which  is  in  itself  negative.  Its  usage  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  negation  of  a  doubt,  and  the  absolute  negation. 
(1)  Quin  (*'  but  that ")  is  used  after  non  dubito,  non  dubium  est, 
quis  dubitat,  nemo  dubitat.  Thus,  non  dubitare  debet  quin  fuerint 
ante  Homerum  poetse.  Quin  ("  so,  such  that,  not ")  is  used  gene- 
rally after  an  absolute  negation  in  the  main  sentence,  or  when  it 
contains  a  question  equivalent  to  an  absolute  negation.  Thus, 
**  Cleanthes  negat  ullum  esse  cibum  tum  gravem  quin  is  die  et  nocte 
concoquatur." 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  pp.  332,  204,  354,  163,  203,  420.) 
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TIME,  PLACE,  AND  SPACE. 

Give  a  complete  sttmmary  of  rules  for  denoting  time,  place,  and 
space,  and  their  various  modifications. 

Point  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  case,  as, — 

Hlo  die — on  that  day. 
Vespere — in  the  evening. 

Duration  of  time  by  the  accusative,  as, — 

Multos  dies — during  many  days. 

The  name  of  a  place  at  which  any  action  is  done  is  placed  in  the 
genitive  case,  if  the  name  is  of  the  1st  or  2nd  declension  and 
singular  number ;  otherwise  in  the  ablative,  as, — 

Eoinad — ^at  Rome. 
Athenis — at  Athens. 

When  motion  to  a  place  is  signified,  the  accusative  case  is  em- 
ployed without  a  preposition,  as, — 

Non  mihi  Cumas 
Est  iter  aut  Brias. 

When  motion  from  a  place  is  signified,  the  ablative  is  employed 
without  a  preposition,  as, — 

Fugit  Corintho — ^he  fled  from  Corinth. 

But  a  preposition  is  required  before  names  of  countries^  as, — 

Yenit  in  Italiam. 
Veniens  ex  Asi4. 

"  Humus,"  "  domus,"  "militia,"  "  rus,"  follow  the  rules  of  names 
of  places. 

Measurement  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  use  of  the  words  pes, 
the  foot ;  digitus,  the  finger ;  passus,  a  pace ;  mille  passus,  a  mile. 
Distance  is  expressed  generally  by  the  accusative,  but  sometimes  by 
the  ablative,  as, — 

Aberat  Koma  decem  niillia  passuum — he  was  ten  miles  from 
Home. 
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Sex  millibos  passanm  a  Cassaris  castris — six  miles  f lom  Csesar^s 
camp. 

Or  distance  may  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  a  day's  journey, 
as,— 

NoYem  diemm  iter  expedito  est — it  is  a  nine  days'  journey  for 
an  expeditious  traveller. 

(Bedford's  Guide,  pp.  19,  20.) 

How  do  you  express  in  Latin  (he  agent  f 

By  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab,  as  Pompeius  a  Csosare  victus  est, 
— Pompey  was  conquered  by  Caeeax. 

The  dative  is  used  after  passive  verbs  to  denote  the  agent,  instead 
of  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab. 

'*  Carmina  qua  scribimtur  aqu»  potoribus," — ^poems  written  by 
the  drinkers  of  water. 

How  are  ike  questions  whsre  and  whither  answered  in  Latin  f 

The  name  of  a  place  at  which  an  action  is  done  is  placed  in  the 
genitive  case  if  the  name  is  of  the  1st  or  2nd  declension  and  sin- 
gular number ;  otherwise  in  the  ablative.  When  motion  to  a  place 
is  signified,  the  accusative  case  is  employed  without  a  preposition. 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  19.) 


ADVERBS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Define  and  classify  the  rdaiions  expressed  by  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  propositions  respectively  f 

Adverbs  are  words  used  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying,  by  some 
secondary  statement,  that  which  is  already  expressed  by  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Conjunctions  are  adverbs  specially  used  to  join  together  words 
and  sentences. 

Prepositions  are  adverbs  used  in  connection  with  cases  of  the 
noun. 

Thus  we  see  that  adverbs  serve  to  qualify  statements,  conjunc- 
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tions  to  unite  statements,  and  prepositions  to  denote  relative  posi- 
tions, either  as  regards  separation  or  proximity. 

Classify  Latin  adverbs. 

With  regard  to  etymology,  adverbs  are  classed  as  "  primitive  " 
or  "derivative,"  though  "primitive"  applied  to  an  adverb  is 
etymologically  an  anomalous  term,  adverbs  being  by  their  nature 
"  derived  "  words. 

According  to  meaning,  adverbs  are  classed  as — 


(L)  Of  negation,  affirmation,  and  interrogation. 

(ii.)  Of  place. 

(iiL)  Of  time. 

(iv.)  Of  manner  or  degree. 

(Donaldson's  Latin  Grammar,  156.     The  Preliminary,  No.  41.) 

In  how  many  ways  are  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  f  Give 
examples  of  each. 

in  iter  as  partiter 

„  enter  „  sapienter 

„  o  „  cito 

„  ius  „  citius 

„  e  „  clare 

„  um  „  venum 

„  k  (when  a  noun  is  omitted)  as  recti 
{i,e,  recti  via). 

(Bedford's  Guide  to  Latin  Grammar,  35). 

How  are  questiofis  answered  in  Latin^  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively  f 

The  simple  answer  "  yes "  is  not  very  commonly  expressed  in 
Latin.  It  may  be  given  by  "sane."  "utique,"  "  vero,"  "ita," 
"ita  est;"  but  the  particle  which  nearest  bears  the  meaning  of 
"  yes,"  is  "  etiam." 

"  Immo  "  is  used  as  a  corrective  negation.     In  a  simple  negative 
answer,  "no"  can  be  expressed  by  "non,"  "non  vero,"  "non  ita," 
"  minime." 
(Donaldson's  Latin  Gram.,  pp.  162,  163;  Bedford's  Guide,  p.  35.) 


n 
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Haw  are  questions  expresaed  in  Latin  f 

QuestioiiB  are  asked  by  using  the  inteiTQgative  particles,  "  num,'' 
utrom ;"  an — ^ne  (which  is  enclitic),  nonne,  ecquid,  numquid,  ne, 
merely  inquires ;  nam,  numquid  expects  the  answer  ''  no ;"  nonne 
expects  the  answer  ''yes;''  ecquid  is  general;  utrum  implies  an 
alternative ;  and  an  can  only  stand  before  the  second  of  two  ques- 
tions.    (Donaldson,  p.  163.) 

How  are  affirmative  and  negaiive  answere,  respedivdyy  expressed 
in  Latin  ?     Construct  examples  of  each  to  illustrate  your  meaning. 

Question.  Nullane  habes  vitiat 

Answer.  Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora. 

Question.  Numquid  processit  ad  forum  hodie  novi  ? 

Answer.  Etiam. 

Question.  Quidf  totam  domum  num  quis  alter  prseter  de  regit  f 

Answer.  Minime  vero. 

(Quide  to  Latin  Grammar,  p.  35.) 

Classify  the  eor^unetions.     What  do  they  coT\foin  f 

(L)  Copulative,  which  join  words  and  sentences  on  an  equal 
footing. 

(iL)  Adversative,  which  oppose  words  and  sentences. 

(iiL)  Inferential,  which  introduce  a  conclusion  or  inference. 

(iv.)  Causal,  which  introduce  a  statement  of  the  ground  or 
reason. 

(v.)  Conditional,  which  introduce  an  hypothesis  or  assumption. 

(vL)  Concessive,  which  introduce  an  admission. 

(viL)  Final,  which  introduce  an  expression  of  purpose,  object, 
or  result 

(viiL)  Temporal,  which  introduce  a  definition  of  tima 

They  join  words  and  sentences.     (Donaldson,  188.) 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Give  a  dasaifieation  of  Latin  prepoiitions^  and  give  m  par- 
Hctdar  the  va/rioua  meanings  of  pro. 

Latin  prepositions  as  classed  as  constructed : 

(i.)  With  accusative, 
(ii.)  With  ablative. 
(iiL)  With  both  cases. 

"  Pro  "  signifies  "  before,"  of  place, 

as,  pro  muro,  before  the  wall. 
"  for  "  or  "  on  behalf  of," 

as,  pro  patrii  mori;  to  die  for  one's  fatherland, 
"instead  of," 

as,  "  proconsule." 
"in  proportion  to," 

pro  tuo  ingenio,  in  proportion  to  your  talent 

Clamfy  English  prepositions. 

English  prepositions  may  be  classified  (1)  according  to  their 
meaning,  and  (2)  according  to  their  form.  Prepositions  may  in  the 
first  instance  be  classified  as  those  of:  (1)  time,  (2)  place,  and 
(3)  causation.  And  in  the  second :  (1)  simple,  (2)  compounds  with 
nouns  or  adjectives,  (3)  forms  of  verbs  (as,  except,  save).  (Bedford's 
Preliminary  Digest,  1st  edition,  English  Grammar,  36.) 

Write  doton  the  prepositions  which  take  the  accusative  ease. 

The  following  govern  an  accusative  only :— * 

ad  extra  post 

adversus  or  adversum        infra  praeter 

ante  inter  propter 

apud  intra  secundum 

circa  or  circum  juxta  supra 

circiter  ob  trans 

cis  or  citra  penes  ultra 

contra  per  versus 

erga  pone       (Bedford's  Guide,  p.  36.) 
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Wriie  down  the  prepositions  that  govern  the  cMative  ease. 

The  following  govern  an  ablative  only : — 

a  coram  ex 

ah  cum  prsB 

abs  de  pro 

absque  e  sine 

The  following  govern  two  cases  : — 

in  ^ 

sub  I    accusative  or  ablative,  according  to  their 

subter      i        meaning, 
super       j 

tenus,  genitive  or  ablative. 

clam,  ablative ;  but  also  genitive  or  accusative  in  the 
comedians.  (Bedford's  Guide,  p.  36.) 

Oive  a  lisi  of  prepositions  which  take  the  aUative.     Are  any 
adverbs  used  as  prepositions  f 

As  to  former  part  of  question,  see  last  answer. 

The  following  are  used  as  adverbs  and  as  prepositions  :— 

Palam,  openly,  in  the  presence  of. 

Clam,  secretly,  without  the  knowledge  of. 

Procul,  afar,  far  from. 

Simul,  simultaneously,  together  with. 

Ck)ram,  openly,  in  presence  of. 

Ergo,  therefore,  on  account  of. 

Enumerate  the  prepositions  which  in  Latin  are  only  found  in 
composition^  and  are  therefore  called  inseparable. 

ambi,  aroimd. 

>  in  different  parts. 

re,  back,  again, 
se,  apart 

What  are  the  various  meanings  of  re,  de,  sub,  in  composition  f 
Oive  examples. 

With  verbs  of  covering,  closing,  Ac.,  re  has  the  meaning  of  our 
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prefix  un-  or  di»-,  as  re-t^[o,  "  to  un-cover,"  "  dis^^over ;"  re-velo, 
"  to  un-veil ;"  re-cludo,  "  to  im-close,"  "  dis-close ;"  re-sero,  "  to  un- 
lock," &c.  Sometimes  re-  denotes  repetition,  or  ''doing  a  thing 
over  again,"  as  in  re-peto,  "  to  repeat ;"  re-lego,  "  to  re-peruse,"  &c 

De  in  composition  has  the  force  of  "  down  from,"  as  in  detraho, 
descenda  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  n^ative  force,  as  in 
demens. 

In  composition  with  some  verbs  sub  implies  secrecy,  as  in  "  sub- 
omare  testem;"  in  others,  as  sufficio,  succedo,  substituo,  it  implies 
putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another.  (Donaldson's  Latin 
Grammar,  3rd  edition,  pages  186  and  187.) 

• 

Oive  the  principal  meanings^  with  exampUs,  of  ab  in  eamposi- 
Hon. 

In  composition  with  verbs,  ab  denotes  removal,  disappearance, 
absence ;  auf ero,  carry  away ;  abutor,  use  up ;  absum,  be  absent. 
In  composition  with  adjectives  ab  denotes  absence,  difference,  as 
amens,  without  mind,  mad ;  absonus,  out  of  tune  or  time ;  absimilisi 
unlike,  irregular. 

What  cases  follow  the  prepositions  "  super,*^  ^'inier^**  *^  per^^ 
''post;'  ''prce;'  " mih;*  " de,"  and  ''in " ; 

super,  sub,  in, — accusative  or  ablative,  according  to  their 

respective  meanings  of  motion  or  rest 
inter — accus. 
per — accus. 
post — accus. 
prae — abL 
de — abL 

Explain  the  construction  and  meanings  of  the  follotoing  preposi- 
tions :—"suW'  "prcB,"  "tenusr 

"Sub,"  denotes  "motion  under,"   with  accusative;   and  "rest 

under,"  with  the  ablative. 

Donaldson  (Latin  Gram.,  3rd  edit,  p,  323)  says, — 

With  the   accusative,  "sub,"  signifies  (i.)  "motion  under,"  in 

space ;  (ii)  "  about,"  of  time ;  (iii)  "  immediately  after,"  of  time. 

With  the  ablative,  "sub"  signifies  (i.)  "  under,"  of  rest  under  an 

object  in  space  ;  (ii.)  "  at,"  of  time. 
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"Pwe"  signifies  (l)  "before,"  of  place  or  position;  (iL)  "for," 
"  on  account  of,"  with  reference  to  some  obstacle  which  stands  in 
the  way ;  (iii)  "  in  compariaon  with,"  of  an  object  held  forth  by 
way  of  contrast. 

"Tenus,"  with  genitive  or  ablative,  signifies  "up  to." 

Mlini   cases  follow    the  prepositions   **  super,**   "^xw/,"    *'stnr,'^ 


"  circri,''  "  coram,"  "prfB,"*  "  trans,"  "  penes  "  /  Compound  the  pn  - 
positions  ''cum;'  "xm/>,"  *"  de,""  ''ah,"  with  the  verbs ''ago,"  "moveo," 
"  fjtuUio,"  "  hnleo,"  respectively. 

super — is  followed  by  accusative  or  ablative,  acconling  to  its 
meaning ;  by  the  former  when  it  denotes  motion  alx)vc, 
by  the  latter  when  it  denotes  rest  above. 

\mi — by  accusative. 

sine —      ablative. 

circa —     accusative. 

coram —  ablative. 

pne —      ablative. 

trans —    accusative. 

penes —    accusative. 


ago 


inovco 
quatio 
habeo 


cogo 

commoveo 
concutio 
cohibeo 


subigo 
submoveo 


(Bedford's  Guide,  36.) 

dcgo  abigo 

demoveo  amoveo 

decutio  abscutio 
debeo 


What  fire  the  different  meanings  and  uses  of  the  following  prepoei- 
tions  r€82>eciively : — Infra,  oh,  de,  sid).  Construct  simple  phrases 
in  illudration. 

Infra  (governing  accusative),  below,  under,  beneath.  Jacet  inf m 
pedes,  lies  beneath  our  feet. 

Ob  (governing  accusative),  on  account  of.  Unius  ob  noxam, — 
on  account  of  the  offence  of  one. 

De  (governing  ablative),  from,  away  from,  about,  concerning,  of. 
De  temone  excidit, — falls  from  the  pole  of  his  chariot ;  de  senectute, 
— ^about  old  age. 

Sub  (with  accusative)  denotes  motion  under.  Sub  vesperis 
lionnn, —  at  the  hoiur  of  evening,  about  (of  time),  immediately  after 

H 
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(oftener).     With  the  iibhitiw,'«ub  denotes  "under,**  of  rest  under 
an  object,  in  8i)acc  "  at "  of  time.     Sub  undis, — ^undor  the  waves. 

Wftf((  iHirt  of  speech  is  itistar,  and  how  is  if  ftsetl  f 

Instar,  indeclinable  noun  used  in  the  sense  of  "  after  the  likeness 
of,"  and  followed  by  a  genitive. 

Erplain  the  ordiiyinj  constructions  of  siq^er^  cis^  pro,  eiibj^petiej. 
clnm,  versus.     What  meanin(j  do  tliey  convey  ?     Give  examptes. 

These  words  are  prepositions — i.e.,  "  adverbs  used  in  connection 
with  cases  of  the  noun  from  which  they  derive  their  principal 
application,"  (Donaldson,  178.)  Some  of  them  are  also  used  in 
comi)osition  with  verl)s  or  nouns,  as  supersum,  supercilium,  prodo, 
subtemen,  subigo.  Sec, 

As  to  their  meanings :  — 

Super,  with  accus.,  denotes  "motion  above";  with  abl.,  "rest 
above,"  as  "  illii  8ui>er  terram  labens  " — "  Gliding  above  earth  " ; 
"  Super  omnia  Romanum  nomen  " — "  The  Roman  name  above  all 
things  " ;  "  Ensis  super  cerv'ice  pendet " — **  A  sword  hangs  over  his 
neck  " ;  with  abl.,  it  also  denotes  "  about,"  "concerning  "  ;  "  Multa 
super  Priamo  rogitans  " — **  Asking  much  about  Priam." 

Cis,  "  on  this  side  of,"  as  "  cis  Tiberim." 

Pro,  "  Ijefore  ;  "  as  "  pro  muro  " — "  Before  the  wall." 

(L)  For  (on  behalf  of),  as  "Pro  patria  mori" — "To  die  for  one's 
country." 

(ii.)  In  place  of,  as  "proconsul"  (from  pro  consule),  "the  8ul> 
stitute  for  the  consul." 

(iii.)  "In  proportion  to,"  "according  to;"  as  "pro  tua  pru- 
dentia  " — "  In  accordance  with  your  good  sense." 

Sub,  with  accus.,  denotes — 

(L)  Motion  under;  as  "Exercitum  sub  jugum  mittere" — "To 
send  an  army  mider  the  yoke." 

(ii.)  About ;  "  Sub  noctem  "— "  About  nightfalL" 

(iii.)  Immediately  after;  as  "  Sub  luec  dicta,"  after  these  words i 
with  abl.,  denotes^ — 

(iv.)  Re^t  under;  as  "  Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  "— *"  Stays  in  the 
cold  open  air." 
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(v.)  At;  as  **Siib  adventu  Romanorum" — "At  the  coming  of 
tho  Romans." 

Penes  (in  the  jwwer  of) ;  as  "Usus  quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et 
jus  et  norma  loquemli  " — "  Fashion,  in  whose  power  is  the  choice 
and  ndo  and  law  of  language." 

Clam  (without  the  knowledge  of) ;  as  "  Clam  uxore  meo  " — 
"  Without  my  wife's  knowledge." 

Versus  (towards)  ;  as  "  Occidentem  versus  " — **  Towards  the 
West." 

IVTiat  changes  do  verbs  undergo  in  compositions  with  prnpositioiis  ? 
Give  examples. 

The  root  vowels  are  of t«n  changeil,  "  a  "  becomes  sometimes  "  i," 
sometimes  "  e,"  and  oven  "  u,"  "  » "  becomes  "  i,"  and  "  e  "  is 
changed  into  "  i,"  as  facio,  conficio,  gradior,  iugredior,  salto,  insulto, 
Ledo,  collido,  teneo,  contineo. 

Compouml  the  follotoing  verbs  with  the  prepositions  sjMicijied — 
capio,  gradiorj  Jiabeo,  sedeo^  salto ^  with  in  ;  ptUior,  facio,  teneo,  with 
per  ;  ago,  emo,  sedeo,  with  ad  ? 

capio  incipio 

gradior  iugredior 

habeo  iidiibeo 

sedeo  insideo 

salto  insulto 

patior  perpetior 

facio  pevficio 

teneo  pertineo 

ago  adigo 

emo  adimo 

sedeo  assideo 

Classify  tlie  prepositions  compounded  with  verbs  into  the  separable 
and  inseparahle.  To  wJuit  mutations  are  lyrepositions  in  cominm- 
Hon  sub/ect  ?     Give  examples. 

Inseparable  prepositions  are  those  whicli  ai*e  used  only  in  com- 
position, viz. : — 

amb — (another  form  of  "  ob  ") — also  "  am,"  or  "  an  " 
dis — asunder 

H  2 
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re — ^back 
se — apart 
ve — awav. 

The  other  piepositions  which  are  used,  as  well  uncomiwuiided 
as  compounded,  may  be  tenncd  separable. 

Prepositions  in  composition,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  in  some 
instances  elide  their  terminatory  letter  or  letters,  as 

ab  in  amitto 
trans  tit  tngicio 
ob  tit  omitto ; 

sometimes  assimilate  their  terminatory  consonant  to  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  verb,  as 

ad  in  a£fero 
in  tn  irrideo ; 

^^ometimes  suffer  metathesis  as  well  as  assimilation,  as 

pro  in  porrigo. 

Cum  becomes  sometimes  com,  sometimes  co,  as  in  compello, 
cohibeo. 


DISTINCTIONS. 

DidlnguUh  hettceen  dlco  and  dicOy  nitor  and  nitor,  parens  and 
pilrenSf  patere  and  jyatere,  suU  and  stliSj  tenure  and  tenere^  levis  and 
levhy  educo  and  edUco^  appelldre  and  appeUire^  edo  and  ido,  cdlere 
'tnd  cdlare,/u?idire  andfunddre  ? 

dico — I  say. 

dlco— I  assign. 

nitor — I  strive. 

nItor — brightness. 

parens— obeying. 

p&rens — a  parent. 

pat5re — ^to  be  open. 

l^at^re — you  will  suffer  (2nd  sing,  fut  of  patior). 

suls — gen.  of  sus,  a  pig. 

suls — dat,  or  abl.  plural  of  suus,  his  or  theirs. 
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tenure — ^tenderly. 

tenure — to  hold. 

l6vis — smooth. 

ISvis — light. 

appellare — to  call  or  name. 

appellgre — ^to  drive  to,  as  Navem  appellere,  to  bring  a  ship 

to  land. 
Sdere  (e-dare) — to  give  out,  publish. 
Sdere — to  eat 
educaro — to  educate, 
educere — to  lead  out. 
cdlere — to  cultivate. 
cQlare — to  strain  or  filter, 
fundfire — to  pour, 
fund&ro — to  found. 

Distinguish  eminiu,  cominiu,  opus,  opera,  opes,  intermitto,  com- 
mittOy  prceniittOy  amitto,  deficio,  reficiOj  conficio,  invenio^  suhvenio, 
convenio. 

Eminus  (e-inanus),  at  a  distance ;  cominus  (com-manus),  at  close 
quarters ;  opus,  work ;  opera,  care,  pains,  attention ;  opene, 
abettors,  tools ;  opes,  riches,  resources ;  intermitto,  to  discontinue ; 
committo,  to  commit ;  prsemitto,  to  send  forward,  dispatch ;  amitto, 
to  lose  ;  deficio,  to  fail ;  reficio,  to  refresh ;  conficio,  to  finish  off ; 
invenio,  to  find ;  subvenio,  to  help ;  convenio,  to  meet. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  SENTENCES,  &c. 

Translate  the  fdloioing  into  English : — 

(i.)  Susciptenda  bdla  sunt  oh  earn  causam  ut  sine  ivjuna  in 
pace  vivatur, 

(ii.)  Difficile  didu  est  utrum  hastes  magis  Pompeii  viiiutem 
pu/jmintes  timuerint,  an  mansuetudinem  victi  dilexerint, 

(iii.)  Esse  oportet  ut  vivas,  nan  vivere  ut  edas. 

(iv.)  Ante  senectutem  cnravi  ut  hen^  viverem  in  sencctute  ut  bene 
mortar. 
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(i.)  It  is  riglit  to  iinilertake  wars  with  the  object  of  gaining  a  life 
of  security  in  peace. 

(ii.)  It  is  difficult  to  say  whetlier  liis  enemies  feared  Pompey's 
valour  in  fighting  with  hini  more  than  they  loved  his  mercy  when 
conquered  by  him. 

(iii.)  Eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat. 

(iv.)  Before  I  grew  old  I  made  it  my  study  how  to  live  well  in 
old  age  that  I  may  die  well. 

Transhtfe : — 

(a)  OderiiU  dum  metmvit. 

{b)  Difficile  didu  est,  utrum  hastes  magis  Pmnpeii  viiiufem 
pugiianies  timnerint,  an  manstietiidinem  victi  dilexerint. 

(c)  Quum  plurimas  et  maximas  commoditafes  amicitia  contineaiy 
turn  ilia  nimimm  pnestat  omnihiSy  quod  dehilitari  animos  non 
patitur, 

{a)  Let  them  hate  as  long  as  they  fear. 

(/>)  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  enemies  rather  feared 
Pompej^'s  valour  in  fight  or  were  channed  with  his  clemency  in 
victory. 

(c)  Among  the  many  great  advantages  friendship  embraces, 
this  one  advantage,  doubtless,  stands  prc-eminent,  tliat  friendship 
never  sufFera  tlie  affections  to  decay. 

Trandate : — 

(i.)  Iniquissiviam  pacemjtistissinio  hello  anteferrem, 

(ii.)  Vivendum  est,  lU  ea  liberal  if  ate  nfamur,  qnot  prosit  amici^, 
iioceat  nemini. 

(iii.)  Esse  ojwrfet  ut  vivaSy  non  vivere  tU  edas. 

(iv.)  Nam  ut  vascida  oris  angiisii  super/usam'  htunoris  copiam 
respuunty  sensim  auiem  influentibns  vel  etiam  instillatis  complentury 
sir  animi  puerorum  ;  quantum  exciperepossint  videndiim  est.  Nam 
majoria  intellect  a,  velat  jxirum  apertos  ad  percipiendumy  aminos  non 
sidnhnnt, 

(i.)  Peace,  however  disgraceful,  is  preferable  in  my  opinion  to 
war  however  righteous. 

(ii.)  We  ought  to  Uve  so  as  to  practise  the  liberality  which 
benefits  friends  and  does  injustice  to  nobody. 
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(ill)  Eat  to  live,  don't  live  to  eat. 

(iv.)  For  as  jars  with  narrow  orifices  refuse  to  swallow  a  lot  of 
water  poure<l  over  them,  hut  can  Iw  filled  hy  a  gradual  influx  or 
even  by  a  gradual  dripping  into  them,  so  it  is  witli  boys*  minds  : 
the  question  is,  what  quantity  can  th(»y  take  in.  For  wliat  is  tnn 
much  for  their  understanding  will  not  enter  their  minds  as  n<»t 
wide  enough  for  apprehension  of  it. 

Trcmskde  the  following  mnteiices : — 

(L)  Ccemr  cum  Pompeio  Crassoqtte  iniit  sociotntem^  ne  qnul 
ageretur  in  repubh'ea  quod  di^plicuiseet  tdli  e  tvihu^, 

(iL)  SocrateSy  quum  pcene  in  manu  Jam  moHifenim  Hind  teneret 
poctdumy  load  us  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  trtidi,  tvhmm  in  coelum 
tideretur  ascenders, 

(iii)  Oderint  dum  metuant, 

(iv.)  Cut  bono  ? 

(L)  Caesar  entere<l  into  a  confederacy  with  Pomi)ey  and  Crassus 
that  notliing  should  l)e  done  in  the  State  whicli  was  displcnsing  to 
any  of  the  three. 

(ii)  When  Socrates  all  but  hail  in  his  liand  tliat  deadly  cup, 
he  uttered  this  sentiment,  "that  it  seemetl  to  liim  not  tliat  ho 
was  being  thrust  in^o  the  grave,  but  that  he  was  ascending  to 
heaven." 

(iiL)  Let  them  hate  as  long  as  they  fear. 

(iv.)  To  whom  is  it  any  good  ? 

Trandate  the  following : — 

(L)  Vivendum  est  ut  ed  liberal itate  tdamur  qum  prosit  amicisy 
noceat  nemini, 

(ii.)  Miseret  te  aliarum :  tui  te  nee  miseret,  nee  jmdet. 

(iii.)  Superdsset  omnium  fortunam,  si  ea  contiijissetj  ut  te  ante 
videret  quam  e  vita  discederet, 

(iv.)  Cui  bono? 

(L)  We  ought  to  frame  our  lives  so  as  to  practise  such  liberality 
as  may  be  beneficial  to  our  friends  and  injurious  to  nobody. 

(ii.)  You  pity  others;  but  for  yourself  you  have  neither  pity  nor 
shame. 
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(iii)  He  would  have  been  the  most  fortunate  man  that  ever  was 
if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  you  before  he  departed 
tliis  life. 

(iv.)  For  whose  goodi 

(I)  Alexander  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumtdum  adstitissety 
"  0  fortunate^  inquit,  adolescens,  qui  Uice  virtuiis,  Homerum  prce- 
conium  inveneris" 

(ii.)  Properato  opus  est, 

(iii)  Tiberius  Gracchus  triumviri  dividendis  agris  creatua  eM, 

(iv.)  Nescio  ac  non  veniat, 

(v.)  Ante  senectutem  curavi  ut  bene  viverem  in  senectute  ut  bene 
moriar, 

(vi.)  Nulla  pest  is  humano  generl  pluris  stetit  quam  ira, 

(i.)  As  Alexander  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigeum, 
"  Fortunate  hero,"  he  exclaimed,  "  in  finding  a  Homer  to'celebrate 
your  valour." 

(iL)  We  must  make  haste. 

(iiL)  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  elected  one  of  three  commissioners 
for  effecting  a  distribution  of  the  public  lands. 

(iv.)  I  don't  know  that  he  will  not  come. 

(v.)  Before  old  age  came,  I  took  care  that  I  might  live  worthily 
in  my  old  age,  so  that  I  might  die  worthily. 

(vi.)  No  plague  has  cost  the  human  race  more  than  has 
passion. 

Translate  into  Laiin : — 

(i.)  The  \(ith  of  May. 

(iL)  By  land  and  sea, 

(iii)  In  peace  or  war, 

(iv.)  He  is  just  ten  years  old, 

(v.)  He  spent  three  years  at  Rome  and  five  at  Corinth 

(vi.)  To-morrow  morning, 

(vii.)  Last  night, 

(i.)  Sextum  diem  ante  idus  maias 
(ii.)  Terra  manque, 
(iii.)  Pace  aut  belle. 
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(iv.)  Jam  decern  annos  natus  est. 

(v.)  Eonue  tres  Cormthi  qiiinque  annos  vixit. 

(vi.)  Cras  mane. 

(viL)  Hestem4  nocte. 

Trandate  into  Latin : — 

(i.)  I  saw  him  three  days  before  he  died, 

(iL)  What  is  your  name  9 

(iiL)  /  tpould  have  gone  had  you  ordered  me, 

(L)  Ante  quarto  die  quam  excessit  eum  vidi 

(ii.)  "  Quid  tibi  nomen  est  1 "  or  "  Quid  tibi  nomini  est  ? " 

(iii.)  Si  me  jussisses,  ivissem. 

Trandate  the  following  into  English : — 

(i.)  Quid  duldvs  quam  habere  quicum  omnia  amleas  sic  loqui  nt 
tecum, 

(iL)  Cultus  deorum  est  optimus  ut  eos  sempei'  pura  integra  incor- 
rupta  et  mente  et  voce  veneremur, 

(iii)  Alienum  est  magna  virOy  quod  alteri  prcecepenf,  id  ipsum 
facere  non  posse, 

(iv.)  Suo  cuiquejudicio  est  utendum, 

(v.)  Cur  te  is  perditiim, 

(L)  What  is  pleasanter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you 
can  talk  as  freely  as  with  yourself  1 

(iL)  We  worship  God  best  by  reverencing  him  with  mind  as 
well  as  words,  always  pure,  innocent,  and  uncorrupt. 

(iiL)  It  is  uncharacteristic  of  a  great  man  not  to  be  able  him- 
self to  do  what  he  preaches  to  others. 

(iv.)  Each  must  use  his  own  judgment. 

(v.)  Why  are  you  running  yourself  into  destruction  1 

Make  such  corrections  as  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  in  the 
wording,  construction,  or  inflexion  of  the  following  sentences: — 

(L)  Socrates  dixit  eos  qui  boni  sint  beatos  esse, 

(ii.)  Bex  qui  male paretur  infdicioi*  est  quam privato  cive, 

(iii.)   Vendidi  hos  libros  duodecim  drachmarum, 

(iv.)  Si  jwovincla  loqui  j^osset  hcec  verba  uteretur. 
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(i.)  Sint  would  be  Essent  or  Fuissent  in  the  ordinary  sequence 
of  tenses. 

(ii.)  Rex  cui  vude  pa/retur  hfdicior  est  privato  cive  (or  qnam 
prlvattis  eivis),  Pareo  pfovoms  a  dative,  and  therefore  is  useil  im- 
l>ersonally  and  jiassive. 

(iii.)  Dnichmis  not  drachnianvn.  Ablative  is  used  of  price,  geni- 
tive of  value. 

(iv.)  Pravincia  si  loqui  posset  his  vei'bis  uteretur.  Pravineia 
sliould  precede  slj  and  vii  governs  ablative. 

Tramltite  the  following  into  Latin : — 

(i.)  Wounded  in  the  feet, 
(ii.)  It  is  of  interest  to  me. 
(iii.)  Every  tenth  year, 
(iv.)  W/ud  uxis  I  to  do? 

(i.)  Saucius  pedes. 

(ii.)  Mea  interest. 

(iii.)  Decimo  quoque  anno. 

(iv.)  Quid  facerem  1 

Conect  the  mistakes  in  tlie  fdHoxoing  Lrdin  sentences : — 

(i.)  Probus  invidet  neininem, 

(ii.)  Amid  quorum  paiLCos  haheo. 

(iiL)  Eumpersuasi  ui  tejuvet, 

(iv.)  Nunquam  Atticus potenttim  adulcdus  est  Antonium, 

(L)  Neminem  ought  to  be  nemini,  for  in  video  governs  a  dative. 

(ii.)  Habeo  cannot  be  used  in  this  way.  If  the  sense  to  be 
conveyed  is  Friends,  of  whom  I  have  few,  the  sentence  may  be 
translated  by  amici  quorum  mihi  pauci  sunt. 

(iii.)  Persuasi  governs  a  dative,  therefore  cum  is  incorrect.  If 
the  sense  to  be  conveyed  is  I  have  persuaded  him  to  help  you,  this 
may  be  translated  by  ei  persuasi  ut  te  juvet. 

(iv.)  The  construction  of  this  sentence  is  not  incorrect 

Correct  the  foUoicin^  phrases :  ^  (i.)  Legattts  missus  est  mendacia 
dicere  in  bonum  patriie  ejus  :  (ii.)  Non  scio  uter  es ;  (iii)  Duhito 
tie  te  perstuulere  possim ;  (iv.)  Miniine  tibi  decet  talia  faeere; 
(v.)  Ccesar  dicitur  maximum  ducetn  fuisse. 
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(L)  Tlie  infinitive  is  not  used  to  express  a  purpose.  In  bonum 
does  not  mean  "  for  the  goo<l."  Ejus  does  not  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  hut  suns  sliould  be  used.  Tlie  sentence  might  be 
written — Legatus  missus  est  qui  pro  l)ono  i)atria!  sua?  niendaeia 
diceret. 

(ii).  Subjunctive  is  used  in  <lependent  sentences.  This  sliould 
lie — Xescio  uter  sis. 

(iii.)  Persuadere  governs  dative — an  should  be  useil  not  ne — 
Dubito  an  tibi  persuadere  poesim. 

(iv.)  Decet  governs  accusative — te  not  tibi. 

(v.)  This  should  be  either — Csesar  dicitur  maxiiuus  dux  fuisse  or 
Dicitur  Csesarein  maximum  duceni  fuisse. 

Trandate  into  Latin  : — 

(L)  He  pramised  to  come  early, 
(ii.)  He  sent  soldiers  to  take  the  city, 

(iiL)  27m?  advice  of  an  old  imin  is  hotter  than  that  of  a  yoting 
man, 

(iv.)  If  he  had  done  ibhat  1  asked  he  woidd  have  escajyed, 

(L)  Se  mature  ventunuu  esse  pollicitus  est. 

(iL)  Milites  ad  urlx^m  expugnandam  misit,  or,  milites  urbis  expug- 
nandi  causa  misit,  or,  milites  urbis  expugnandae  causa  misit,  o?*, 
milites  urbem  expugnatum  misit,  or,  milites  urbem  expugnaturos 
misit,  OTy  milites  ut  urbem  expugnarent  misit. 

(iiL)  Senis  consilium  juvene  melius  est. 

(iv.)  Ille  si  mihi  jubenti  paruisset  effugisset. 

Correct  tlie  grammar  of  the  following  sentences,  and  translate 
them  into  English : — 

(L)  Invidentur  ii  qui  nmynas  }wssident  divitins, 
(ii.)  Persitasus  est  mature  sibi  esse  nioriendwn, 
(iii.)  Leges  obtemperandie  sunt, 
(iv.)  Socrates  dixit  eos  qui  boni  sint  esse  beatos, 

(L)  Invidere  is  an  intransitive  verb,  gbveming  a  dative.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  made  in  the  passive  to  agree  with  a  nomina- 
tive, but  must  be  used  impersonally — invidetur  its. 

Tlie  sentence  is,  we  suppose,  intended  to  mean — Tlioso  who 
possess  great  riches  are  envied. 
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(ii.)  A  similar  remark  applies  to  tliis  sentence,  persuaderc  beinp; 
also  an  intransitive,  governing  a  dative.  Fersuasns  est  should  be 
|)orsuasum  est  ei.  The  sentence  would  then  signify — He  made  up 
liis  mind  that  he  must  soon  die. 

(iii.)  A  similar  remark  applies  to  this  sentence,  which  should 
nm — "  Legibus  obtemperandum  est,"  and  would  then  signify  "  The 
laws  must  be  obeyed." 

(iv.)  "  Socrates  said  that  those  who  are  good  are  happy."  There 
is  no  grammatical  mistake  in  this  sentence. 

Correct,  if  necesmry,  the  graminar  of  the  following  sen- 
tmces: — 

(i.)  Ait  tria  millia  homines  occisos  esse, 
(ii.)  Dicit  se  omnia.     Si poterit  facturum. 
(iii.)  Plurima  me  impediunty  quintejuvem. 
(iv.)  Vduit  ms  persuadcre ;  quamvis  tamen  midta  dicebai,nmi 
jjersuasus  sum. 

(v.)  Qiuei'o  hcec  ita  sint  necne. 

(vi.)  Quern  opem  tulimus  sociis  ut  ah  hostihus  non  opprimerentur. 

(i.)  Millia  is  a  substantive,  and,  therefore,  hominum  should  be 
written  instead  of  homines. 

("•)  ]  Correct, 
(iii.)  5 

(iv.)  Persuadere  governs  a  dative,  and,  in  the  passive,  is  there- 
fore used  impersonally.  Quamvis,  which  concedes  an  unlimited 
amount  of  assumption,  is  constructed  with  a  dative  (see  Preliminary 
Guide,  No.  43,  Ans.  12);  therefore,  the  sentence  should  be,  Voluit 
mihi  persuadere ;  quamvis  tamen  multa  diceret  non  mihi  peisuasum 
est 

(v.)  Correct. 

(vi.)  Quid  opis,  not  quern  opem. 

Translate  the  following  sentences: — 

(i.)  Si  nihil  hahes  quod  scrihas  illud  ipsum  scrilte  quod  nihil 
habeas, 

(ii.)  Si  solos  eos  diceres  miseros  quihus  moriendum  esset,  nemineiri 
tu  quidem  eorum  qui  viverei^t  exciperes. 
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(in.)  Iiniteniur  nostras Bf*utos, Decios, Camillos^ aiiieinusputiifuny 
p*.ireainu8  seiicdui^  eonsulamtts  bonis  id  esse  optimum  jyiUemns  quofl 
erit  reetissimum. 

(i.)  If  you  have  nothing  to  write  ahout,  write  that  you  have 
nothing  to  write  about. 

(ii.)  If  you  called  those  miserable  only  who  have  to  dio,  you 
would  except  none  of  those  who  live. 

(iiL)  Let  us  imitate  our  Bruti,  Decii  and  Camilli,  love  our 
country,  obey  the  senate,  pay  reganl  to  good  men,  judge  that  course 
l>est  which  will  be  most  upright. 

Correct  the  foUowiiuj  sentences : — 

(i.)  Piideret  niihi  talia  facere, 

(iL)  Interest  pidri  me  dili(/enter  studere  linyiuim  Latinam, 

(iii)  Speculatores  mndiahant  quod  Jiosfes  nan  lomje  ahcsseut, 

(iv.)  Munus  aniplisslmum  e{fregie  functus  est, 

(v.)  Non  tihl  tatia  verfja  nti  licet, 

(i.)  Me  talia  facere  puderet. 

(ii.)  Patris  interest  me  lingiue  Latime  diligenter  studere. 

(iii.)  Speculatores  hostes  non  longe  abesse  nuntiabant. 

(iv.)  Munere  amplissime  egregie  fimctus  est. 

(v.)  Non  tibi  talibus  verbis  uti  licet. 

Transkde  the  folloiclnfj  iido  Latin: — 

(i.)  He  gives  tic  ice  who  yives  quickly, 

(ii.)  He  promised  to  write  to  me  to-morrow, 

(iiL)   You  donH  care  to  say  so,  do  you  ? 

(iv.)  Do  you  think  your  son  will  pass  this  examinatiun  ? 

(i.)  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

(iL)  Se  ad  me  eras  scripturum  esse  pollicitus  est. 

(iiL)  Num  sic  dicere  curas  ] 

(iv.)  Putasne  filium  tuum  hoc  certamine  perfuncturum  es.se  ? 

Translate  the  fdhncinrj  passages : — 

(a)  Ante  senecttUem  curavi  id  bene  viverem  :  in  senectide,  vt  bene 
nwriar, 

(b)  Parvi  sunt  /oris  arnia,  nisi  est  consilium  domi. 
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(r)  (Mhn'uty  ihnn  metnanf. 

{fl)   Virfus  est  vifium  fugere,  et  f^ipientia  imma  tffuUitia  cam- 

(e)  Vetera  sunt  pt'Oicepta  stqueniium,  quijuhent  tempori  pareerc, 
ct  sequi  Deumy  et  se  noscerey  et  nihil  nimis. 

(/)  Pergite,  at  facitisj  adolescetites,  atqiie  in  id  studium^  in  qiu) 
estis  incumbite,  fit  et  vobis  htmotiy  et  amicis  iitilitati,  et  rei  publuxB 
eiHolumento  esse  possitis. 

(ti)  Before  I  was  an  old  man  I  was  anxious  to  live  properly : 
whilst  I  was  an  old  man,  to  die  proj)erly. 

(h)  Anns  are  of  little  use  abroad,  unless  there  is  good  counsel 
at  home. 

(r)  Let  them  hate,  so  long  as  they  are  afraid. 

{(1)  It  is  honourable  to  avoid  vice,  and  the  best  wisdom  is  to  be 
free  from  foil  v. 

{e)  There  are  ancient  wise  men's  precepts,  and  they  bid  us 
economise  our  time,  follow  Goil,  know  yourselves,  and  do  nothing 
to  excess. 

(/)  Work  to  accomplish  your  end,  young  men,  and  so  throw 
your  heart  into  that  work  on  whicli  you  are  engaged  that  you  may 
be  able  to  be  an  honour  to  yourself,  of  use  to  your  friends,  and  an 
advantage  to  the  State. 

Transiate  the  following  sentences : — 

1.  Vivendi  est  finis  optimus,  quum  integrd  moite  caderisqne 
sensibus  opus  ipsa  suum  eadem  qiuB  coagmentavit,  natura  dissottnt, 

2.  Mendacium  neque  dicehat  neque  pidi  paterat.  Itaqtte  ejus 
comitas  non  sine  seceritate  eraty  7ieque  gravitas  sine  facilitate :  td 
difficile  esset  intellectu  utrum  eum  ainici  magis  vererentur,  an 
amareid,  Quidquid  rogahatur  religiosh  promittehat :  quod  non 
liberaliSy  sed  lenis,  arhitrahatur  pdliceri  quod  prcestare  non  posset. 

3.  Est  modus  in  rebus y  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

4.  In  omnibus  autem  negotiisy  priusquavi  aggrediare,  adhibenda 
est  prceparatio  diligens, 

5.  Tiberius  GraccJtiis  triumvir  dividend  is  agris  crecUus  est. 

1.  The  best  finish  to  a  life  is  when  the  same  Nature  which 
constructed  her  own  work  ends  it  with  the  mind  and  other 
faculties  unimpaired. 
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2.  He  never  lied,  nor  would  he  siiflfer  one.  And  thus  his 
geniality  was  not  without  coldness,  nor  his  seriousness  without 
graciousncss.  So  it  was  a  difficidt  matter  to  understand  whetlicr 
his  friends  the  more  respected  or  lovetl  him.  He  was  very  careful 
in  promising  what  he  was  asked,  because  he  thouglit  it  was  not 
generous,  but  weak,  to  promise  w*hat  he  could  not  jMjrfonn. 

3.  There  is  a  limit  to  everything.  In  short  tliere  are  settleil 
limits. 

4.  Before  attempting  any  business  matter,  a  definite  programme 
must  be  arranged. 

5.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  three  com- 
missioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands. 

TraiMaie  the  foUotciny  into  Latin  : — (ci)  He  sent  his  servant 
to  hny  bread,  (b)  Tlie  eleventh  of  May.  (c)  How  do  you  do? 
(<i)  Every  fourth  day,  {e)  I  am  interestal  in  it,  (/)  Is  it  rain- 
^".V^  (d)  Ei{fhteen  httiuJred  and  eighty-one,  (A)  Is  this  answer 
rifjht  1 

{ft)  Famulem  misit,  qui  panem  cmerct. 

\b)  A.  d.  V  Id.  Mai. 

(<•)  Quid  agis. 

(d)  Quarto  quoque  die. 

{e)  Hoc  mihi  est  curse. 

(/)  Pluit-nel 

{ff)  ^lille  octingenti  octoginta  unus. 

(Ii)  Kectc-ne  responsum  estf 
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THE  USE  OF  ALGEBRA  IS  STRICTLY  FORBIDDEN. 

Write  down  the  tahlea  for  avoirdupois^  troy,  and  apothecaries 
weight  respectively. 

Avoirdupois, 
16  diams  make  1  ounce 

16  oxmces  ,,     1  pound 

14  pounds  n     1  stone 

28  pounds  „     1  quarter 

4  quartera  ,,     1  hundredweight 

20  hundredweights     „    1  ton. 

Troy. 
24  grains  make  1  pennyweight 

20  pennyweights        „     1  ounce 
12  ounces  „     1  pound. 

Apothecaries, 
20  grains  make  1  scruple 

3  scruples  ,,     1  dram 

8  drams  ,,     1  ounce 

12  ounces  ,,     1  pound. 

Define  Arithmetic.  Into  what  classes  are  numbers  divided? 
Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  Simple  and  Compound^  as  applied 
to  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 

Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers. 
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Numbers  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  abstract  and  concrete. 

The  word  Simple  is  applied  to  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli- 
cation, or  Division,  when  the  numbers  to  be  added,  subtracted, 
multiplied,  or  divided,  are  abstract  numbers,  or  being  concrete 
numbers  are  all  of  one  denomination  of  that  kind ;  and  the  word 
Compound  when  the  numbers  are  concrete  numbers  of  the  same 
kind,  but  containing  different  denominations  of  that  kind. 

Define  a  ''unit,"  "product,''  ''subtrahend,''  "dividend,"  "local 
value." 

A  "unit"  is  a  single  object  or  thing  considered  as  one  and 
undivided 

A  ''  product "  is  a  number  resulting  from  the  multiplication  of 
two  or  more  numbers. 

A  ''subtrahend"  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  numbers  in  subtraction^ 
or  that  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  other. 

A  "dividend"  is  the  number  to  be  divided  in  division. 

A  "  local  value  "  is  a  value  which  belongs  to  a  figure  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position  or  place. 

Define  "  Number,"  and  distinguish  between  abstract  and  concrete 
numbers,  and  explain  uhich  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  apply  to 
the  latter,  and  under  what  conditions. 

"  Number "  is  that  kind  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  ascertained 
how  many  or  "  number  "  of  things  are  spoken  of.  It  is  either  a 
unit  or  collection  of  units. 

Abstract  numbers  are  those  which  do  not  refer  to  a  particular 
object  or  particular  objects,  as  one,  five,  seven. 

Concrete  numbers  are  those  which  refer  to  a  particular  object,  or 
to  particidar  objects,  as  one  yard,  five  hours,  seven  miles. 

Of  the  four  simple  or  fundamental  rules,  Addition,  Subtraction, 
and  Division  apply  to  concrete  numbers,  when  in  dther  of  those 
rules  the  given  numbers  are  all  concrete  numbers  of  the  same  kind. 

Concrete  numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  abstract  numbers,  and 
may  also  be  divided  by  abstract  numbers,  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
quotient  will  be  a  concrete  number. 

Distinguish  between  local  and  intrinsic  value. 

Local  value,  as  before  mentioned,  is  that  which  belongs  to  a 
figure,  in  consequence  of  its  position  or  place. 
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Hie  intrinsic  value  of  a  figoie  is  the  value  expressed  by  tbo 
figure  standing  alone,  as  6  expresses  six  abstract  units. 

Express  in  words  and  injigmres  how  muck  greater  the  value  of  one 
9  is  than  the  other  in  the  number  8,976,954. 

The  value  of  the  first  9  is 900,000 

The  value  of  the  second  9  is    ...    .  900 


The  first  is  greater  than  the  second  by    •    899,100 
which,   expressed  in  words,  is  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  one  hundred. 

£^ate  the  several  local  values  of  the  figure  6  in  the  following 
number:  60,406,872,569. 

Six  tens,  six  millions,  six  ten  thousand  of  millions. 

State  the  several  local  values  of  the  figure  8  in  ike  following 
number: — 

80508425087 

Beginning  at  the  left-hand  side,  the  first  8  represents  tens  of 
thousands  of  millions,  the  second  8  millions,  and  the  third  8  tens 
of  units. 

Explain  the  Decimal  system  of  Arithmetic^  and  show  how  we  are 
enabled  to  express  any  number,  hmoever  great. 

In  the  Decimal  system  of  Arithmetic  all  numbers  are  expressed 
by  means  of  ten  figures — 0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  naught,  zero,  or  a  cypher,  and  has  no  value  of  itself ; 
the  next  is  called  unity,  or  one ;  the  others  being  called  respectively, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine. 

Any  of  these  figures  standing  alone  expresses  the  number  of  units 
denoted  by  its  name. 

All  numbers  higher  than  nine  are  written  in  figures,  by  two  or 
more  of  these  ten  figures  placctl  side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  line. 
Thus  the  next  number  above  nine  is  written  10,  and  is  called  ten, 
the  1  in  this  case  having  ten  times  the  value  which  it  had  when 
standing  alone.  If  the  1  be  followed  by  two  cyphers,  its  value  is 
ten  times  what  it  was  when  followed  by  one  cypher  only,  and  the 

I  2 
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number  100  is  ten  tens^and  is  called  one  hundred.  Similarly,  1 
followed  by  three  cyphers,  1000,  is  ten  hundreds,  and  is  called  one 
thousand  One  thousand  thousands  is  called  one  million,  one 
million  millions  is  called  one  billion,  one  million  billions  one  trillion, 
and  soon  to  quadrillions,  quintillions,  sextillions,  septillions,  octillions, 
nonillions,  &c.  All  numbers  are  expressed  in  words  by  the  names, 
or  a  combination  of  th^  nftmes  already  given. 

If  for  the  1  in  the  numbet  10  any  other  digit  be  substituted,  its 
value  becomes  ten  times  as  great  as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  at  the  right 
hand  of  a  horizontal  line  of  figures ;  thus,  45  is  4  tens  and  5,  or 
forty-five.  In  the  same  manner  the  value  of  a  digit  is  increased 
tenfold  by  being  removed  one  place  towards  the  left.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  shbw  the  names  by  which  figures  are  called  according 
to  the  places  they  occupy  in  succession  from  the  right  to  the 
left:— 

Hundreds  of  thousands ' 

Tens  of  thousands 

Thousands  )  of  millions^ 

Hundreds 

Tens 

Millions 

Hundreds  of  thousands  \ 

Tens  of  thousands 

Thousands  )  units. 

Hundreds 

Tens 

Units 

Point  out  the  advantages  of  mtr  present  system  of  notation. 

The  advantages  of  our  present  system  of  notation  are,  that  bj 
means  of  ten  figures  only,  we  are  enabled  to  express  in  figures  any 
number,  however  large  ;  and  that  by  the  use  of  a  small  number  of 
words  we  are  able  to  express  in  words  all  numbers,  large  or  smalL 

Define  numeration  and  notation. 

Numeration  is  the  art  of  expressing  any  number  in  words  which 
is  already  given  in  figures. 

Notation  is  the  art  of  expressing  any  number  by  figures  which 
is  already  given  in  words. 
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WrUe  down  in  ftgure$  the  following  numhere : — Eight  millian 
and  mghiy-four ;  eleven  thaueand  eleven  hundred  and  eleven; 
eeventy^ne  million  seven  hundred  thotuand  and  eeveniy^wo ;  three 
hundred  thousand  four  hundred  and  one,  and  fifty-two  mUliona 
four  hundred  and  four. 

8,000,084:  12,111:  79,700,072:  300,401:  52,000,404. 

Write  down  in  figures  the  following  numbers : — Four  million 
mven  thousand  and  seven;  eleven  thousand  and  deven;  three  hundred 
million  and  three  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  million,  six  thousand 
and  ninefy-eight. 

4,007,007 

11,011 

300,000,003 

151,006,098 

Write  down  in  figures,  ninety-seven  billion  four  million  and 
four;  seven  million  three  thousand  and  three;  seventy-four  billion 
and  eight. 

Ninety-seven  billion  four  million  and  four  is  written  in  figures 
thus,  97,000,004,000,004 :  or  thus,  97,004,000,004. 

Seven  million  three  thousand  and  three  thus,  7,003,003. 

Seventy-four  billion  and  eight  thus,  74,000,000,000,008;  or 
thus,  74,000,000,008. 

Write  down  in  figures  the  following  numbers: — Ninety-seven 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  eight 
millions  and  four  ;  deven  millions  four  hundred  and  seventy  ;  nine 
hundred  and  ninetymine  thousand  and  nine;  six  biUions  sixteen 
millions  and  six, 

97,800,808 

8,000,004 

11,000,470 

999,009 

6,016,000,006  or  6,000,016,000,006 

Write  down  in  numbers,  fifty-six  thousand  and  eight ;  four  billions 
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fowr  hundred  thousand  and  four;  three  hundred  and  thirty  miUion 
and  four. 

56,006 

4,000,400,004 

330,000,004 

Write  down  in  figures  the  f (Mowing  numbers : — Seven  hundred 
and  8ixty4wo  thousand^  seven  hundred  and  three  ;  thirteen  millions 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand^  eight  humired  and  eighty- 
nine;  nine  hUlions  nine  hundred;  four  hundred  mUtions  thirty 
thousand  and  one, 

762,703  13,588,889 

9,000,000,000,900  400,030,001 

Express  in  figures  the  following  number : — Five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  billions^  five  hundred  thirty  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eiglU  millions^  four  hundred  and  twenty  four 
thousand  and  four. 

« 

5,707,534,538,424,004. 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers: — Twenty  milliou  and  one  ; 
four  hundred  million  thirty  thousand  and  three ;  sixty-three  thou- 
sand and  seventeen  ;  two  biUion  and  fifty.  Write  the  sum  down  in 
words. 

20000001 

400030003 

63017 

2000000000050 


2000420093071 


Two  billion  four  hundred  and  twenty  million  and  ninety-thiee 
thousand  and  seventy-one. 

Write  down  in  figures  the  following  numbers : — Thirty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  four  billions  seven  hundred  and  four  ; 
eight  thousand  and  eight;  seventeen  millions  six  hundred  and  six 
thoiisand  and  six;  three  hundred  and  two  billions  four  hundred 
millions  fifty  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 
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ao,7i3 

4,000,000,704 

8,008 

17,606,006 

302,400,056,702 

Add  together  the  follmoing  numbers . — EtgJit  hundred  and  eight 
millions;  four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  and  fourt&m;  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  tJiousand  and  forty-nine;  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions and  eigltt ;  eight  thousand  millions^  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  one, 

808,000,000 

414,014 

746,049 

88,000,008 

8,000,446,301 


8,897,605,372 

Express  in  figures  the  following  numbers: — Six  hUllon  seven 
hundred  and  seven  tJiousand  and  seven ;  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
millions  seventy4tD0  thousand  and  twenty-three  ;  eleven  millions  and 
eleven;  one  million  ten  thousand  and  one;  a  thousand  millions. 

6,000,707,007 

413,072,023 

11,000,011 

1,010,001 

1,000,000,000 

Write  down  the  following  numbers  in  figures : — Seven  hurulred 
and  seven  ;  four  millions  four  thousand  and  four ;  three  bilh'ons 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  seventeen  thousand  ami 
seventeen  ;  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  three. 

707 

4,004,004 

3,000,000,008,814 

17,017 

330,003 
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Write  down  in  figures  and  in  words  the  toted  of  the  /(Mowing 
numbers: — Four  million  seven  hundred  and  four;  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  two  thousand  and  ninety4wo ;  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  seventeen  ;  three  hundred  million  ten  thousand  and  one ;  three 
billions  and  three;  sixty-five  thousand  and  eighty-seven.  Mcplain 
the  principle  on  which  your  figures  represent  the  numbers, 

3,000,306,667,904. 

Three  billi(»is,  three  hundred  and  five  millions,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  four. 
(As  to  the  principle,  see  page  \\b  et  seq.y  ante,) 

Express  in  figures  the  following  numbers : — Four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Nine  hut^ 
dred  thousand  and  ninety.  Four  millions  and  forty  thousand. 
Thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  miUions  and  two.  Fifty4hree 
billions,  fifty4hree  millions,  fifty-three  thousand  and  fifty4hree. 
And  in  wonfo;— 817,964,780,932,  0,009,002. 

478,728 

900,090 

4,040,000 

37,700,000,002 

53,000,053,053,053. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixt  j* 
four  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two ;  nine  thousand  and  two  millionths. 

Mliat  are  Digits  f  How  are  they  made  to  express  all  numbers  t 

Write  doton  in  figures  the  following  numbers : — Fourteen  millions 

and  fifty-six  ;  six  hundred  and  eighty  millions  and  eighty4wo  ;  six 

billions,  six  millions,  six  thousand  and  six.     Divide  the  sum  of 

forty  millions  fifty  thousand  and  sixty,  and  thirty-nine  millions 

four  hundred  and  two  thousand  and  eighty,  by  their  difference. 

Digits  are  any  of  the  numbers  under  ten,  viz.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  By  placing  two  or  more  of  them  together,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  hand  figure  denotes  Digits  and  the  others  increase  tenfold  to 
the  left 

14,000,056 

680,000,082 

6,000,006,006,006 
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40050060  40050060 

39402080  39402080 


79452140  647980 

647980)79452140(122 
647980 


1465414 
1295960 

1694540 
1295960 


398580  =  122  »»|||  Ana 

Add  fourteen  hundred  tlumaand  six  hundred  and  eeverdy-eight 
to  forty-eeven  miUions  seven  hundred  thousand  and  seven;  subtract 
ninety  thousand  from  the  totals  and  write  down  tJie  remainder  in 
words. 

1400678 
47700007 


49100685 
9000a 


49,010,685 
Forty-nine  millions  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Write  down  infiQures  the  following : — Seven  million  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  and  seventeen.  Four  billion  and  four.  Three 
miUion  seven  hundred  and  seven.  Eighteen  hundred  million  two 
hundred  and  one.  Five  hundred  and  three  thousand  and  twenty-one. 
Exfplain  the  principles  on  which  you  have  proceeded. 

7,870,017 
4,000,000,004 

3,000,707 

1,800,000,201 

503,021 

The  second  line  is  sometimes  written  thus : 

4,000,000,000,004 
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The  principle  adopted  is  that  a  figure  standing  at  the  right  of 
any  line  of  figures,  or  in  the  first  place,  represents  units ;  that  one 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  right-hand  figure,  or  in  the  second 
place,  has  ten  times  the  value  it  would  have  if  it  were  in  the  first 
place,  and  represents  tens ;  that  a  figure  immediately  to  the  left  of 
this,  or  in  the  third  place,  has  ten  times  the  value  of  one  in  the 
second  place,  and  so  on.  *  The  successive  figures  beginning  at  the 
left,  representing, 

Units,  tens,  hundreds. 

Thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  billions,  &c. 

Write  doton  in  figures  the  following  numbers: — Ninety-seven 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  eigJU  mil- 
lion and  four  ;  eleven  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  ;  nine  hutk- 
dred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  nine  ;  six  billion  sixteen  million 
and  six, 

97,800,808 

8,000,004 

11,000,470 

999,009 

6,016,000,006  or  6,000,016,000,006 

Write  dotm  w«wnf«;— 4,796,354;  260,050,079;  9,090,000,234; 
407,809,400,734,187,653,212;  700,001;  8,730,070,080,006. 

Four  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  Two  himdred  and  sixty  million  fifty 
thousand  and  seventy  nine.  Nine  thousand  and  ninety  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Four  himdred  and  seven  trillion 
eight  hundred  and  nine  thousand  four  hundred  billion  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  himdred  and  eighty-seven 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twelve.  Seven  hundred  thousand  and  one.  Eight  billion  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  seventy  million  eighty  thousand 
and  six. 

Write  doton  in  figures  thefolloming  numbers: — Thirty  thousand 
sevm  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  four  billion  seven  hundred  and  four ; 
eight  thousand  and  eight;  seventeen  million  six  hundred  and  six 
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ihauaomd  and  mx;  three  hundred  and  ttoo  billion  four  hundred 
miUione  fifty  mx  thouaand  seven  hundred  and  ttoo, 

30,713 

4,000,000,704 

8,008 

17,606,006 

302,400,056,702 

Write  down  in  figures  tfie  fottoioing  nwnbers  ' — Seven  hundred 
and  two  tJiotteand  and  fourteen.  Eleven  million  twelve  hundred 
and  three.  Eight  hundred  and  one  million  fifteen  tlioueand  and 
seventy. 

702,014 

11,001,203 

801,016,070 

Write  down  in  ordinary  figures  MDCGCLXVIIL^  and  explain 
the  principle  of  the  Rmnan  notation, 

1868. 

In  the  Roman  notation  the  following  characters  were  employed 
to  represent  the  numbers  named.  One  was  represented  by  I,  five 
was  represented  by  V,  ten  by  X,  fifty  by  L,  one  himdred  by  C,  five 
hundred  by  D  or  Ig,  and  one  thousand  by  M  or  CIq.  Combina- 
tions of  these  characters  were  employed  to  express  other  numbers  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules : — 

When  a  character  was  followed  by  one  or  more  of  equal  or  less 
value,  the  whole  combination  denoted  a  number  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  denoted  by  the  respective  characters.  Thus,  II  was 
used  for  2,  III  for  3,  VI  for  6,  Vn  for  7,  VIII  for  8,  XI  for  11, 
XXX  for  30,  LXV  for  65,  CCCXXVn  for  327,  and  so  on. 

When  a  character  was  preceded  by  one  of  less  value,  the  com- 
bination denoted  a  number  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  the  respective  characters.  Thus,  IV  was  used  for  4,  IX 
for  9,  XL  for  40,  XC  for  90. 

The  value  of  Iq  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  addition  of  Q,  and 
so  on.  Thus,  lOQO  was  used  for  500  x  100  =  50,000.  The  value  of 
CIq  was  increased  tenfold  by  prefixing  C  and  annexing  q,  and  it 
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was  increased  a  hundredfold  by  prefixing  CC  and  annexing  33,  and 
so  on.     Thus,  CCIOQ  was  used  for  1000  x  10  or  10,000. 

The  value  of  a  character  was  increased  a  thousandfold  by  draw- 
ing a  line  over  it.  Thus,  X  was  used  for  10,000,  IV  for  4000, 
and  so  on. 

Write  doum  in  figures  and  find  the  sum  of  the  following  num- 
bers : — Fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  one 
hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  one;  nine  hundred  thousand 
and  seven;  ninetydwo  million  and  seventeen;  one  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten.  In  what  case  does  it  make 
no  difference  whether  you  begin  an  addition  sum  at  the  right  or  at 
the  left? 

15,879 

100,101 

900,007 

92,000,017 

111,110 


93,127,114  Sum. 

When  there  is  no  figure  to  carry  in  an  addition  sum,  ».c,  when 
the  sum  of  each  column  is  less  than  ten,  then  it  makes  no  dififeronce 
whether  you  begin  at  the  right  or  at  the  left 

Add  togetlier: — Five  hundred  and  nine  million  three  hundred 
and  three.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and  forty-nine. 
Seventy-nine  million  five  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  and  four- 
teen. Seven  thousand  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
and  forty-six.     Four  million  aiulfour, 

609,000,303 

675,049 

79,514,014 

7,000,746,046 

4,000,004 


7,593,935,416 
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Write  liorni  in  figures  and  proceed  to  add : — One  million  and 
four ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty  million^  three  hundred  and  three 
thauMond  and  eighty-five;  forty  thoueand  and  forty-four ;  five 
hundred  and  five  million  and  fifty-five;  nine  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight. 

1,000,004 

730,303,085 

40,044 

505,000,055 

9,098 


1,236,352,286 


Add  up  following  numbers: — Seven  thousand  and  one;  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fourscore  and  four ;  one  million  one 
hundred  and  one  ;  the  third  of  eleven  milium  and  seven  ;  the  fourth 
of  eighty  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  ;  tioo  billion 
and  fifty;  seventy-three  thousand  and  seventeen.  Write  the  total  in 
words. 

7,001 

780,084 

1,000,101 

3,666,669 

20,618 

2,000,000,000,050 

73,017 


2,000,005,547,540 


Two  billion,  five  miUion,  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thonsond, 
five  hundred  and  forty. 

Add  together: — Twenty-three  million  and  three;  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight ;  one  InUion  five  thousand  and  five; 
three  hundred  and  three  million  nine  thousand  and  ninety^ine ; 
one  hundred  and  eleven  million  and  eleven ;  one  tlumsand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and 
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23,000,003 

10,808 

1,000,000,006,005 

303,009,099 

111,000,011 

1,707,650,050 


1,002,144,674,976 

Add  together  aU  the  numbers  between  60  and  160  fDhich  can  be 
divided  by  9. 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 
108 
117 
126 
135 
144 
153 


1188 


Add  together : — Twenty-three  mUlions  and  three*  Ten  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight.  One  billion  five  thousand  and  five.  Three 
hundred  and  three  millions  nine  thousand  and  ninety-nine.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  millians  and  eleven*  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seven  nuUions  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  fifty, 

23,000,003 

10,808 

1,000,000,005,005 

303,009,099 

111,000,011 

1,707,650,050 


1,002,144,674,976 
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Reduce  ten  iteeks,  four  days^  nineteen  hours,  nineteen  minuies, 
fifteen  seconds  to  seconds, 

wk&     days       hio.    mts.      sees. 
10    :    4    :     19  :     19    :    15 
7 


74 

24 


315 
148 

1795 
60 

107,719 
60 

6,463,155  sees. 

Write  down  the  foUmoing  numbers  in  figures : — Nineteen  million 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  and  nineteen^  seven  billion  and 
0even^  twdve  mUlion  four  hundred  and  thirty^ight,  one  half  of 
seventeen  million  and  forty-four;  the  difference  bettoeen  the  total 
of  the  above  nuinbers  and  four  million  four  tliousand  four  hundred 
and  four, 

19,419,019 

7,000,000,007 

12,000,438 

J  of  17,000,044  =         8,500,022 

7,039,919,486 
4,004,404 


7,035,915,082 


What  is  meant  by  ** local  value"  and  ** scale?"  Express  in 
the  quaternary  scale  tlie  following  numbers : — 1,032 ;  1,222;  22,321 ; 
1,211;  1,002;  12,223;  3,232. 

The  "local  value"  is  the  value  which  belongs  to  a  figure  in 
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consequence  of  its  position  or  place  as  regards  the  other  figures 
with  which  it  stands. 

*'  Scale  "  is  the  progression  on  which  the  systems  of  notation  are 
founded,  as  the  binary,  quaternary,  &c. 

4)  1032 

4)  258—0 

4)  64—2 

4)  16—0 

4)  4—0 

1—0  100,020 

103,012 

By  proceeding  in  like  manner  "V  5,070,301 

with  the  other  numbers,  the  f  102,323 

results  will  be  respectively  f  33,222 

as  follows,  viz:—  )  2,321,333 

302,200 

W?uU  18  meant  by  scales  of  notatumf     Write  down  4235421  m 
the  Septenary  scale. 

Scales  of  notation  are  the  progressions  on  which  the  systems  of 
notation  are  founded. 

7)  4235421 


7)  605060—1 

7)  86437—1 

7)  12348—1 

7)  1764—0 

7)  252—0 


7)  36—0 

5—1 
51000111  Ans. 
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Wluit  are  the  different  mdues  of  thi  fijure  4  in  the  fidlowtng 
numbers:  40,748,491,436.  Express  the  number  56789  in  the  duo- 
decimal  and  in  the  odeiiary  scales  respectively. 

The  value  of  the  first  4,  commencing  on  the  left  hand,  is  fortj 
billions;  second  4  is  forty  millions;  thinl  4  is  four  hundred 
thousand  ;  last  4  is  four  hundred 

12)  56789 
12)  4732-5 


12)  394—4 


12)  32—10 

2—8 
In  the  duodecimal  scah;  it  is  : — 

28  M5 

8)  5C789 


8)  7098-5 


8)  887—2 

8)  110—7 

8)  13—6 

1—5 
In  the  octenary  scale  it  is: — 

156725 

Give  tJte  various  local  values  of  the  fifjnre  5  in  tlw  follotdng 
Mwwfe?r*— 568,505,235,058. 

The  local  value  of  the  5  on  the  left  hand  of  the  row  is  five 
lmndre<l  thousand  million;  of  the  first  to  the  right  of  this  five 
hundred  millions;  of  the  second,  five  miUions;  of  the  thinl,  five 
thousand;  of  the  last,  fifty. 

What  ironld  he  the  value  of  135749  if  the  local  ralm  of  the 
flit  fits  increased  eifjhtf old  from  rujht  to  left  ? 

K 
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The  value  in  the  decimal  system  of  notation  would  he — 

1    x8«  +  3x8*4-5x8'»  +  7x8«+4x8  +  2  = 
32768    +    12288   +    2560   +    448   +    32   +    2   =   48098. 

Express  in  words  and  Jujnrcs  hoic  much  greater  the  vnhte  of  one. 
five  is  than  anotliei'  in  the  number  457,654,352. 

The  value  of  the  first  five  from  the  loft  is  50,000,000 
„  second  „  50,000 

„  third  „  50 

The  first  five  is  49,950,000  greater  than  the  second. 

49,999,950  „  third. 

The  second  49,950  „  third. 


The^e  numbers  expressed  in  wonls  are  respectively  forty-nine 
millions  nine  hundreil  and  fifty-thousand;  forty  nine  millions  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty;  and 
forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundix>d  ami  fifty. 

Define  what  would  1000  //e  in  the  quaternary  sade? 

4j  1000 

4)  250—0 


4)  62—2 
4)  \r>—2 


3—3 
33,220.     Answer. 

Explain  dearly  why  tlie  addition  of  a  cypher  to  the  right  of  a 
number  is  equivalent  in  the  ordinary  natation  to  multiplying  that 
number  by  10.      What  would  he  t/ie  effect  in  the  quinary  scale? 

The  addition  of  a  cypher  to  the  right  of  a  number  changes  the 
units  into  tens,  the  tens  into  hundreds,  the  hundreds  into  thousands, 
and  so  on ;  in  multiplying  a  number  by  ten  in  the  ordinary  nota- 
tion, the  units  become  tens,  the  tens  hundreds,  the  hundreds  become 
thousands,  and  so  on ;  therefore,  the  atldition  of  a  cypher  to  the 
right  of  a  number  is  equivalent,  in  the  ordinary  notation,  to  multi- 
plying that  number  by  10. 
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The  effect  of  abiding  a  cypher  to  the  right  of  the  nnniher  in  the 
quinary  scale,  would  be  equivalent  to  multiplying  that  nuiul»cr 
bv5. 

Write  down  4235421  in  the  Septt^nari/  srah-. 

7)  4235421 

7)  605000—1 
7)  86437—1 

7)  12348—1 

7)  1764r— 0 


7)  252—0 


7)  36—0 

5—1 
51000111.— Aus. 

774/?  fJitjifs  in  the  unifa*  and  millions'  jylac^i  in  a  numher  are  4 
ftnd  6  rp.i*]y*rtirelif ;  wh/U  will  he  the  (h'fjita  in  the  same  pfur^  irhni 
999,999  vt  tuldedU}  the  numher? 

6,000,004 
999,999 


7,000,003. — Answer,  3  and  7  respectively. 

77/6  digits  in  the  units'  and  milHons'  place  of  a  numher  are  7  and 
8  respediveli/.  What  will  he  tJie  digits  in  the  same  place4<  when 
999,999  is  added  to  the  numher  ?  Whfd  will  they  he  in  the  same 
liHaces  when  999,999  is  suhtrarted  from  the  nmnherf 

In  the  first  case  the  digits  in  the  units^  and  millions'  place  will 
])Q  8  and  7  resixjctively. 
In  the  second  case  9  and  6. 

In  doing  a  sum  in  addition,  why  do  you  hegin  at  the  right-haiid 
fjylnmn  f 

Because  the  figures  in  the  right-hand  column  are  units,  and  if 

K  2 
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the  sum  of  this  column  exceeds  9,  the  number  of  tens  contained 
therein  can  be  added  in,  with  the  figures  in  the  next  or  tens 
column. 

State  the  rates  of  tsuhtractknu 

Place  the  less  number  under  the  greater,  so  that  units  may  come 
under  units,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  and  so  on ; 
then  draw  a  straight  line  under  the  lower  line. 

Take,  if  possible,  the  number  of  units  in  each  figure  of  the  lower 
line  from  the  number  of  units  in  each  figure  of  the  upper  line 
which  stands  immediately  over  it,  and  put  the  remainder  below  the 
line  just  drawn,  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  and  so  on ;  but 
if  the  units  in  any  figure  in  the  lower  line  exceed  the  number  of 
units  in  the  figure  above  it,  "  borrow  "  ten,  that  is,  aild  ten  to  the 
upper  figure,  and  then  take  the  number  of  units  in  the  lower  figure 
from  the  number  in  the  upper  figure  thus  increased;  put  the 
remainder  down  as  before,  and  then  "  carry  "  one  to  the  next  figure 
of  the  lower  line,  that  is,  add  one  td  this  figure.  The  entire  diflFer- 
ence  or  remainder  so  marked  down  will  be  the  difference  or 
remainder  of  the  given  numbers. 

Subtraction  may  he  effected  either  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  a 
qnaiUity  by  takiiuj  away  some  qtuintify  therein  co?dained,  or  for  tfie 
purpose  of  comparing  tlie  absolute  ma^jnitvde  of  two  quantities.  Hmo 
is  the  result  in  each  case  designated  ? 

In  the  first  case  the  result  is  designated  the  remainder,  in  the 
second  case  it  is  designated  the  quotient 

In  subtraction  why  do  you  carry  1  wJien  you  borrow  10,  and 
subtract  the  value  of  the  2nd  and  ith  digits  from  the  3rd  and  5th 
digits  in  the  number  1,234,5671 

Wlien  you  "borrow  10,"  you  in  reality  add  10  to  the  digit  on 
the  right  of  that  from  which  the  10  is  said  to  be  borrowed,  and 
thus  increase  the  minuend  j  and  the  reason  why  you  "  carry  1,** 
that  is,  add  one  to  the  figure  below  that  from  which  you  borrow,  is 
tliat  by  so  doing  the  subtrahend  is  increased  by  the  same  amoimt 
as  the  minuend  was  increased,  and  the  difteronce  remains  the  same 
as  bo  fore  either  was  increased. 
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WTiai  do  you  mean  by  proving  t  Sfuno  how  you  can  prove  a  sum 
in  addition  by  means  of  subtraction. 

By  proving  is  meant  the  adoption  of  some  otherprocess  than  that 
by  which  a  result  has  been  obtained  in  order  to  ascertain  if  that 
result  is  accurate  or  not 

To  prove  a  sum  in  addition  by  means  of  subtraction,  subtract  any 
line  in  the  sum  from  the  total,  then  add  the  remaining  lines  in  the 
sum,  and  if  this  total  is  the  same  as  the  result  obtained  after  the 
subtraction,  the  answer  is  proba})ly  correct 

Subtract  1,078,060,302 /rew*  3,740,603,090. 

3,740,603,090 
1,078,060,302 


2,662,542,788 


Shoto  how  you  may  multijyly  in  one  line  by  a  number  expressed  by 
twofigureSj  as,  for  example — 

39567  X  85. 

The  multiplier  is  here  a  little  less  than  1*00,  which  is  the 
approximate  multipler.  We  take  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  approximate  multiplier,  which  is  called  the  compliment.  Then 
to  the  multiplicand  we  annex  as  many  cyphers  as  there  are  in 
the  approximate  multiplier ;  and  we  subtract  from  the  result  the 
product  of  the  multiplicand  and  the  compliment 

3956700 
593505 


3363195.-- -Ans. 


Multiply  7871  hy  1234,  and  shmo  by  what  process  you  can  arrive 
at  the  same  resvU  if  you  begin  with  the  left  hand  figure  of  the 
multiplier  ;  or  again,  if  you  reverse  the  multiplier,  taking  4321  for 
1234. 
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7871 
1234 


31484 
23613 
15742 
7871 

9712814 

If  we  begin  at  tlie  left  hand  or  reverse  the  multiplier,  we  must 
remember  that  inasmuch  as  the  1  is  a  thousand ;  the  2,  hun- 
dreds ;  the  3,  tens,  the  top  line  must  be  moved  three  places  to  the 
left,  and  so  on. 

7871 

1234 


7871000 

1574200 

236130 

31484 

9712814 

And  the  samci  for  the  other  example. 

WJutt  is  the  mca8iir2f  aliquot  pari,  and  auhmtdtiplc  of  a  quantity  f 

A  measure  of  any  given  number  is  a  number  that  will  divide  the 
given  number  exactly  or  without  remainder,  an  aliquot  part  is  a 
measure  of  a  number.  Thus  2  is  a  measure  of  6,  or  an  aliquot 
part.  A  submultiple  of  a  number  is  a  measure  of  a  multiple,  36  is 
a  multiple  of  9  and  36  =  3  x  12,  therefore  3  and  12  are  sub- 
multiples.     (Barnard  vSmith's  Arithmetic,  24.) 

Define  nmltiplication  and  illustrate  by  examples  the  dijferent 
modes  of  pi'oving  the  rule. 

Multiplication  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  a  given 
numlxir  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another  given 
number.     To  prove  the  rule,  multiply  the  multiplier  by  the  multi- 
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plicand,  and  if  the  product  bo  the  same  as  that  of  the  multiplicand 
by  the  multiplier,  the  work  is  probably  right,  thus  : — 

3467  692 

692  3467 


6934  4844 
31203  4152 
20802  2768 
2076 


2399164 


2399164 


Or  by  the  process  of  c<istinj^  out  nines,  as  follows  :  add  the  digits 
in  the  multiplicand,  divide  this  by  9,  and  set  down  the  remainder ; 
do  the  same  with  the  multiplier ;  obtain  the  ])roiluct  of  these 
remainders,  divide  by  9  and  set  down  the  remainder ;  lastly,  divide 
the  sum  of  the  digits  of  the  i)roduct  of  the  two  given  numlxjrs  by  9, 
and  if  this  fourth  remainder  be  the  same  as  the  third  one,  the  work 
is  prol)ably  right,  thus  : — 

3  +  4  +  6  4-  7  =  20,  20  divided  by  9  leaves  remainder  2 
6  +  94-2=17,17  „  „  8 

2x8  =  16,16  „  „  7 

2  +  3  +  94-94-14-6  +  4=34,    and    34    divided    by    9    leaves 
remainder  7. 

State  the  rule  for  nudtiplicatioii :  (1)  Wlitn  thtn'e  are  cyphers 
addetl  to  tJie  right  harid  of  the  mtdti plicand  awl  inuUiplier ;  and 
(2)  Wlien  there  are  cy pliers  beticeen  tJie  sifjnijicant  dvjits. 

Where  there  are  cyphers  added  to  the  right  hand  of  the  multipli- 
cand and  multiplier,  the  question  is  worked  as  if  the  cyphers  were 
not  in  it,  and  as  many  cyphers  are  affixed  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
product  as  there  are  on  the  right  hand  of  the  multiplicand  and 
midtiplier  together. 

When  there  are  cyphers  between  the  significant  digits,  in  multi- 
plying by  digits  of  the  multiplier,  we  pass  from  the  significant  figure 
on  the  right  of  the  cyphers  to  the  significant  figure  on  the  left  of 
the  cyphers,  taking  care  to  place  the  first  figure  of  the  proiluct  one 
figure  farther  to  the  left  for  each  cypher  than  it  would  have  been 
placed  hail  there  l)een  no  cyphers. 
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A  number  may  he  multiplied  by  125  by  placing  three  cyphers  at 
tlie  right  hand  and  then  dividing  by  8 ;  explain  the  reason  of  this. 

Placing  three  cyphers  at  the  right  hand  of  a  number  is  equivalent 
to  multiplying  it  by  1000,  and  since  L^o®  =  125,  therefore  a  num- 

ber  may  be  multiplied  by  125  by  placing  three  cyphers  at  the  right 
hand  and  then  dividing  by  8. 

Midtiplynine  mUliamf  nine  thousand  ami  nine  by  twenty  thousand 
and  twenty^  and  exj/t'ess  the  restdt  iJi  words. 

9,009,009 
20,020 


180,180,180 
180,180,180,0 

180,360,360,180 

One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Mtdfi/dy  478  by  146,  and  test  this  result  by  casting  out  ^^the 
nincs,^*     In  what  cases  does  this  metliod  of  proof  fail? 

478 
146 


2868 
1912 

478 


69788 

Add  the  figures  together  in  the  multiplicand,  divide  them  by  9 
and  set  down  the  remainder,  which  is  1. 

Add  together  the  figures  in  the  multiplier,  divide  result  by  9,  and 
set  down  the  remainder  =  2. 

Multiply  the  two  remainders  together,  divide  them  by  9,  and  set 
down  the  remainder,  which  is  2. 

Add  together  the  figures  in  the  product,  divide  them  by  9,  and 
set  down  the  remainder,  which  is  also  2. 
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As  these  two  last  remamderB  are  the  same  the  multiplication  is 
correct 

If,  however,  an  error  of  9  or  any  of  its  multiples  be  committed, 
the  results  will  nevertheless  agree,  and  so  the  error  in  that  case 
remains  undetected.  (Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  19 — 24,  new 
edition.) 

Shcfw  that  a  number  is  multiplied  by  10  by  tJie  addition  of  a 
cypher  to  the  riglU. 

When  a  number  is  multiplied  by  10,  the  units  become  tens,  the 
tens  hundreds,  the  hundreds  thousands,  and  so  on  ;  the  addition  of 
a  cypher  to  the  right  of  a  number  also  changes  the  units  into  tons, 
the  tens  into  hundreds,  and  so  on ;  therefore  a  number  is  multiplied 
by  10  by  the  addition  of  a  cypher  to  the  right. 

Multiply  789,268  by  374.  If  in  the  process  you  shift  two  places 
furtlier  to  the  left,  the  line  of  fiffures  restdtiny  from  themultiplicatum 
of  tJie  mtdtiplicand  by  3,  and  then  adil,  of  what  two  numbers  will 
the  result  be  the  product  f 

789,268x374  =  295186232 
X  300=236780400 


531966632 


374  +  300  =  674  one  number. 

531966632  -  674  =  789268  =  the  otlier  number. 

Midtiply  3796287  by  4635.  If  you  shift  all  the  figures  residting 
frmn  the  mtdiipliaition  of  the  miUtijdicand  by  3  two  places  further 
to  the  left  J  of  what  two  numbers  tcoidd  Vie  restdt  be  tlie  product? 

3796287 
4635 


18981435 
11388861 
22777722 
151.85148 

,     17595790245 
The  result  would  be  the  proiluct  of  3796287  and  300. 
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Supposing  unUy  to  he  represented  by  Z\\  find  th^  v^diui  of  forty 
millions  five  thousand  and  six, 

40,005,006 
3J 

120,015,018 
30,003,754J 

150,018,772J 

Wliy  woidd  it  be  absurd  to  mtdtiply  £1  lOs.  Od.  by  six  shillings  f 
Would  it  be  equally  absurd  to  fell  you  to  divide  £1  10s.  Od.  by  six 
shillings  ?     Give  tJie  reasons  for  your  ajistoer. 

It  is  absurd  to  multiply  £1  10*.  by  6a,  because  to  multiply  is  to 
ascertain  the  sum  produced  by  repeating  a  quantity,  whether 
abstract  or  concrete,  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  interpretation  to  this  statement : — viz.,  to  ascertain  the 
sum  of  £A  iOs,  repeated  6  shillings  times. 

It  would  not  be  absurd  to  tell  anyone  to  divide  £\  \0s.  by  6*., 
as  to  divide  is  to  ascertain  how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in 
another  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  question  how  often  is  6*.  contained 
in  £,\  \0s.  or  30*.  is  perfectly  intelligible,  the  answer  being  5  times. 

Tlie  grand  hotel  at  BrigMon  makes  up  300  beds,  Evei^y  Saturday 
and  Monday  a  year  of  52  weeks  the  beds  are  all  taken  ;  every  Mon- 
day \  are  empty  ;  every  Tuesday  \  ;  Wednesday  \ ;  Thursday  \ ; 
Friday  j^,  Supi)osing  beds  average  5a  6(/.  per  nighty  what  stun  do 
they  realise  in  the  year  ? 

Beds  made  up  on  Saturday  . 


» 


>> 


»» 


>» 


>* 


»» 


if 


>> 


»> 


>» 


>» 


»» 


Sunday     . 
Monday   . 
Tuesday   . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Beds  made  up  weekly 
343     13 


300 
300 
300—150  =  150 
300—100  =  200 
300—  60  =  240 
300—  50  =  250 
300—  25  =  275 

1715 


=  ^24524  10a 


i0 
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TfiA  acenfjujcioeight  of  69  persons  is  \\  stone;  of  70  jfcrsons 
1 1  stone  1  Ih.      Tlliaf  is  the  tceujht  of  the  10th  f 

Tlie  60  i^ersons  weigh  69  v  11  stones. 

The  70  „  70  X  1 1  stones  +  70  11>8. 

The  weight  of  the  70th  is  11  stones  +  70  lbs.  =  16  stones. 

A  cl<j€k  gains  a  miuiUe  a  day.  If  it  is  set  ritjht  at  12  o'clock 
to'daf/,  what  will  be  the  correct  tiitw  wlien  it  points  to  12  o'clock 
to-inorrow  f 

This  clock  indicates  an  interval  of  24  hours  1  luinute  when  the 
correct  inten'al  is  24  hours ;  the  question  is,  when  the  clock 
indicates  an  interval  of  24  hours,  what  is  the  correct  interval  t 

24  hours  1  m.  :  24  hours.  :  :  24  hours. 
60  60 


1441  1440 

24 


5760 

2880 


1441)34560  (23  hrs.  50  ^^\^ 
2882 


5740 
4323 

1417 
60 

85020 
7205 

12970 
12969 

1 


//  a  irum  speiuls  XI 52  \0s,  a  week,  whit  mttst  be  hi^s  tlaily  income 
tliot  in  fifteen  years  he  iwxy  lay  by  £7522  lOs.? 
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£  £     ».    ci. 

7622  :  10 

Daily  saving        .  = =1     7     5^^ 

15  X  365 

152  :  10 
„      expenditure  = =21  15     S^- 

7 

„     income  =  £23     3     2m 

Two  dial  hands  turn  upon  the  same  centre^  one  revolves  in  12 
hourSy  the  other  in  18  hours.  In  haw  long  will  one  liave  gained  a 
complete  revolution  upon  the  other  f 

The  first  revolves  in  12  hours,  the  second  in  18  hours,  therefore 
when  the  second  has  made  one  revolution,  the  first  has  made  \^,  or 
1^  revolutions,  or  it  has  gained  half  a  revolution  in  18  hours,  and 
will  therefore  take  36  hours  to  gain  a  complete  revolution. 

If  lodgings  be  let  at  l^,  6d.  per  week,  what  wUl  the  demand 
amount  to  for  373  days? 

s.     d, 
7  days     :     373  days  .  :  :     13     6 

12 


162 
373 

486 
1134 
486 

7)60426 

12)8C32f 


20)71  9     4 
£35  19  4^ 


Whai  number  midtiplied  by  eighty-six  will  give  the  same  product 
as  163  by  430  ? 
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5 

=  815 


A  man  ear/uf  17*.  6</.  iH*r  tceek,  and  mtres  imc-fifih  of  that  sum 
jMrr /ortni/jlit,  hnc  lomj  mil  it  take  him  to  saveflftij  (pdueasf 

\  of  17>».  6^iL  =3«.  6/?.,  amount  savetl  in  a  fortniglit. 

50  guineas  =  50  x  21  x  2  sixpences. 

Zs,  6fi,        —  7        „ 

3 

No.  of  weeks  =  50  x  i|  x  2 

X  2  =  600 

f 

In  6  days,  3  hourSy  ami  15  mimdes  a  watch  gains  36  jninufcs. 
Jlotc  muny  mimdes  ami  seconds  does  it  gain  j^er  day  i 

Days.     Hrs.       Min.  Hrs. 

6  3  15       :  24         :     :         39 

24  60 


27  1440 

12  36 


147  8640 

60  4320 


8835  8835)51 840(5min.  52  /J^  see. 

44175 


7665 
60 


459900 
44175 


18150 

17670 
32 


589 


_   3  2 
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Divide  £64  amouf/  A.y  /?.  ami  (7.,  so  that  A,  may  have  threnfimns 
as  mvrh  an  B.y  and  C,  \  of  A.* 8  and  B,*s  nfmre  tor/etJisr, 

If  1>.  has  3  shares 

A.  will  have  9    „ 

C.     „       „    -J  of  12  =  4. 

34.9  +  4  =  10.     64-16  =  4. 

A.  gets  4  X  9  =  36. 

B.  „     4x3  =  12. 

C.  „    4x4  =  16. 

A  person  possessed,  of  \  of  a  coal  mins  .^h  J  of  his  share  for 
£2000.      What  is  the  whde  mine  troM  ? 

|of?  =  /^ 

and  ^  is  worth  £2000 
1 


^  2000 


9 
fj,  or  the  whole  is  wortli  £4444$^. 

HoiD  viafvj  guineas,  sovereigns,  half-crotms,  and.  shillings,  there 
Ixing  an  eqtial  nvmber  of  each,  are  thnr  in  £2492  ? 

£    8,     d. 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 

6 

1 

0 
6  = 

=  89 

2 

4 

sixpeiK 

28 

m^ 

1    X 

40 

=  1120. 

If  the  dimsor,  din'dend,  and  qnotient  Iw  1746,  74827598,  and 
42856  respectivehj,  what  is  the  I'cmaivder  ? 
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42856 
1746 


257136 
171424 
2911992 
42856 

74826576 

From  74827598 
Take  74826576 


.  .  1022  Ans. 

Ilmcsoon  tccmhl  a  fad  train  travelling  42  fn{le>i  an  hour  oi^rfalf* 
a  train  at  25  miles  an  honr  which  darted  J  of  an  hour  earlier  ? 

Distance  travelled  in  |  hour  =  |  x  25  =  y . 
Rate  at  which  one  train  overtakes  the  other  =  42  -  25  =  17  miles 
per  hour. 
Time  ^ '/  ^  17  ^  \^  x  tt  =  Jl  =  1  ini  ^^urs. 

A,  pavl  ^  of  his  nwney  to  B,y  \  of  the  remainder  to  C.  and  J  of 
rest  to  D.J  and  th^en  had  2s,  (yd.  left.  How  mnrh  did  he  ptjy  to 
each  f 

Ist  n»maiuder,  1  -  ^  =  ^. 
Chad  I  of  4  =  4. 
2nd  remainder,  ^  -  4  =  |. 
D.  had^of  |  =  f 
3nl  remainder,  i-i^^^. 
Tlien  f  =  2^.  Qd.  sum  paid  to  B.  and  to  D. 
\  =  Is.  3d,       „         „     C. 

Find  the  difference  beticeen  the  sum  of  7865  added  to  itself  568 
times,  and  the  sum  of  6534  added  to  itsdf  345  time^. 

7865  abided  to  itself  568  times  =  7865  x  569  =  4475185 
6534      „  „        345     „      =6534x346  =  2260764 


Difference       .         .         .2214421 
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A  friend  havhuj  hmt  me  i&350  J  paid  £600  /  crtced,  and  liad  £34 
left.     Hate  viudi  had  I  before  the  loan  ? 

600  +  34  =  634 
534  -  350  =  284  Ans. 

Find  the  differejire  betiot'en  the  swn  of  8436  mlded  to  itself  472 
timet*,  and  mm  of  7639  ofhiefl  to  itself  183  time^f. 


8436 

7639 

473 

184 

25308 

30556 

59052 

61112 

33744 

7639 

3990228 

1405576 

3990228 

1405576 

2584652 

Can  you  attach  any  meaning  (i.)  Ui  Hie  midtipJiadion  of  is,  9d, 
hy  £2  6«.  9(f.  (ii.)  to  the  division  of  1  yard  2  fed  3  inches  by 
6  frt  8  inches. 

To  the  first  no  meaning  can  be  attached;  it  is  impossible  to 
multiply  money  by  money. 

To  the  second,  the  following  meaning  may  be  attached ;  how 
often  is  6  feet  8  inches  contained  in  1  yard  2  feet  3  inches,  or  what 
part  is  1  yard  2  feet  3  inches  of  6  feet  8  inches  1 

WJiy  would  it  he  absurd  to  ask  you  to  mtdtiply  £2  16&  Od,  by 
Is.  1  Would  it  be  equally  absurd  to  ask  you  to  divide  £2  \6s.  Otl. 
by  Is.  1 

It  is  absurd  to  ask  anyone  to  multiply  £2  16«.  by  7«.,  because, 
to  multiply  is  to  ascertain  the  sum  produced  by  repeating  a  quantity, 
whether  abstract  or  concrete,  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  interpretation  to  this  statement :  ascertain 
the  sum  of  £2  16/?.  repeated  7  shillings  times. 

It  would  not  be  absurd  to  ask  anyone  to  divide  £2  \6s.  by  7^., 
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as  to  divide  is  to  ascertain  how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in 
another  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  question,  how  often  is  7$.  con- 
tained in  £2  I6s^  or  56&,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  the  answer  being 
8  times* 

Into  how  manyfieldsy  containing  4  aerea^  3  roods^  27  perdieB  meh^ 
inay  an  estate  of  1416  acres^  2  roods^  16  perdiea  be  divided  f 


4a.  3r.  27p. 

4 

1416a.  2r.  16p. 

4 

19 
40 

5666 
40 

787 

787  )  226656  (  288  Ana 
1574 

6925 
6296 

6296 
6296 

If  20  men  in  3  fee^  earn  £90,  in  tohat  time  will  7  fnen  earn 
£150 1 


7  i 
90  : 

20)    . 
150<   • 

:  3 

5 

20  X  ^^  X 

_  100 

=  14? 

\irpp1rs 

7xW 

T 

n  \«i«iwos 

What  number  multiplied  by  86  will  give  tJie  same  produ4d  a«  163 
byAZO^ 

5 

163  X  ^30 

=  815  Ans. 
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The  quotient  arinng  /rom  the  -^  of  49993  is  279  and  the  re- 
mainder is  52.     Find  the  divisor. 

49993  -  52  =  49941 

49941 

=rl79  Ans. 

279 

If  a  man  walk  60  miles  in  3  days,  in  how  many  days  wQl  he  walk 
80  miles  ? 

60  :  80  :  :  3 
3 

60  )  240 


4  days  Ans. 

Some  trees  on  a  raUioay  bank  are  60  yards  apart.    Find  tlie  rate 
per  honr  of  a  train  which  passes  over  11  intervals  in  25". 

25"  :  60'  :  :  60x11  yards. 

60x60x60x  11 

^ 54  miles. 

25  X 1760 

What  number  multiplied  by  784  taill  give  the  same  product  as 
487x791841 


101 

487  X  mn 


=  49187 


m 


A  tcorkman  gains  7s,  a  day  and  spends  3s.  a  day ;  what  will  he 
have  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year  exclusive  of  52  Sundays  and  9 
otJ^er  holidays  f 

52  +  9  =  61 
365-61  =  394 
304  X  4  =  1616  shillings  =  £60  16*. 

The  expenses  of  a  household  amounty  in  9  months  17  days,  to 
£143  \0s,  Hoto  much  must  the  expenses  per  day  be  reduced  so  tlutt 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  (360  days)  may  not  exceed  £165« 
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9  montlis  17  days  =  287  days. 

Daily  exiienscs  l)efore  reduction  = 

£143  10«. 

-lOr. 

287 

Daily  expenses  after  reduction  = 

£165 

=  9^.  2d. 

360 

Amount  of  reduction  « lOir.  -  9^.  2(2.  =  10  pence. 

7\co  tcorkmen  do  a  Job  in  8  J  daya^for  which  they  are  paid  £2  6*. 
Tlie  first  works  in  such  a  way  that  he  vomdd  do  the  job  alone  ^n  5| 
days.  What  portion  of  work  did  each  do,  and  how  much  did  he 
earn  per  day  f 

4 
The  first  will  do  —  of  the  work  in  1  day. 

23 

14 

—  If  3iday8. 

23 

14      9 

The  second  will  do  1 =  —  of  the  work  in  3 J  days. 

23     23 

14 
The  first  earns  —  of  £2  6^.  =  28  shillings  in  3^  days. 

23 

28 
„  —  =  8  shillings  in  1  day. 

9 
The  second  earns  —  of  £2  6«.  =  18  shillings  in  3^  days. 

23 

18 

—  s  5|  shillings  in  1  day. 


19 


A  number  awpnented  by  one-fourth  of  itself  is  mtdtiplied  by  21% 
and  the  product  is  3,417,495,  what  is  the  number? 

f  of  the  number = 3,417,495  -  219  =  15605 

J  of  the  number  =        1,565 -r     5=   3121 

.-.     the  numbers  313  x      4=12484 

L  2 
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1/12  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  working  20  days,  in  how  many 
days  wiU  15  men  doitf 

1$  :  li     :  :  20 

5        4  4 


5)  80 


16  days  Ans. 

Divide  £750  into  three  parts,  so  that  the  first  may  he  ^  of  the 
second  and  |  of  the  third, 

2  5 

First  =  -  of  second,  and  second  «=  -  of  first 
6  2 

3  4 

First  =  -  of  third,  and  thiid  =  -  of  first 

4  3 

If  the  first  be  represented  by  1, 

5 

the  second  will  be  „  - 


2 

the  third  will  bo 

4 
3 

5    4 
1+-  +  -' 
2    3 

29 
6 

First  = 

29              5 
750  :       =£155 
6              29 

Second 

5      5 
=  155_x-  = 
29     2 

27 
£387 
29 

Third  = 

5      4              6 
=  155      X    +£206 
29     3             29 

If  \b  men  or  40  hoys  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  daysy  hofo  many 
days  wotdd  10  men  and  20  hoys  take  to  do  a  piece  of  work  7  times 
as  great  ? 
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40  boys  do  as  much  as  15     men. 

20    „  „  7}  meiu 

10n)cnand20    ,,  „  17|  incii. 

1  :     7    i  • 

2 
7        t 


98  days. 


A  man  undertakes  to  build  a  Jioms  iu  60  ilays  atul  sets  30  men  on 
the  tcork  ;  at  the  mid  of  48  days  the  work  is  oidy  lialf  done.  How 
many  men  must  lie  put  on  to  keep  his  time  f 

Days  one  man  would  take  to  do  half  the  work  »  48  x  30. 

Days  remaining  to  complete  =  63  -  48  =  12. 

48x30 

Number  of  men  required  to  complete  in  12  days  = =  120. 

12 

Number  to  be  put  on  » 120  -  30  »  90  Aus. 


A  railway  train  is  hound  to  go  a  distance  of(ib  miles  in  3  hours  ; 
at  starting  U  loses  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  how  many  miles  per  Jyour 
must  it  increase  its  speed  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  i/roper  time  f 

Three  hours  less  a  quarter  of  an  hour  =  2}  =  y  hours. 

Dt>  -r  y  -  J   X  y  f  =  j^ 

=  23-/y  miles  per  hour. 
23^-215  =  780-715 


33 

=  II  =  1  Jl  miles  increased  speed  per 

hour  Ans. 

If  from  the  sum  of  two  numbers  you  take  their  difference,  what  do 
yon  get  for  your  residt  f 

Twice  the  sum  of  the  smaller  nimil^er. 
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Tlie  sum  of  two  numbers  is  56,  one  is  ^  of  the  other,  wtixU  are  tlie 
numbers  f 

The  numbers  are  32  and  24  respectively. 

Divide  £liQO  among  A,  B  and  C>  in  such  a  manner  that  as  often 
as  A  gets  £6,  B  gets  £4.  and  as  qften  as  B  gets  £3,  Cgets  £2. 

When  A  gets    5,  B  gets    4 

and       „      B     „      3,  C     „      2 

or      „      A    „     15,  B    „    12 

and      „      B    „      12,  C    „      8 

or,  when  A  gets  15,  B  gets  12,  and  C  gets  8. 

15  +  12  +  8  =  35 

1400-^35=:40 

A  gets  40x15  =  600 

B     „    40x12  =  480 

C    „    40x    8  =  320 

Can  you  mtdtiply  feet  by  feetf  If  you  can,  state  wJietJier 
\s,  X  \s,  is  or  is  not  th^  same  as  12d,  xl2d.  If  you  cannot,  find 
what  length  an  uprighi  staff  must  he  to  cast  a  shadow  ^ft.  long,  when 
a  staff  4  ft.  high  casts  a  shadow  2  ft,  long  ? 

Feet  cannot  be  multiplied  by  feet. 

A  shadow  2  ft.  long  is  cast  by  a  staff  4  ft.  high. 

„        1  ft.  „  J  of  4  ft.  or  2  ft.  high. 

„        3  ft.  „  3  times  2  ft.  or  6  ft.  high. 

State  f idly  and  explain  the  rule  for  division.  Divide  one  hundred 
thousand  million  by  thiiiy-one  million  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
tlwusand  nine  hundred  and  tujenty-six. 

From  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend  take  the  least  number  of 
figures,  which  form  a  number  not  less  than  the  divisor,  ascertain 
the  number  of  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in  this  number,  and 
place  the  figure  which  denotes  the  number  of  times  in  the  quotient, 
multiply  the  divisor  by  this  figure,  and  subtract  the  product  from 
the  number  taken  from  the  left-hand  of  the  dividend ;  place  the 
next  left-hand  figure  of  the  dividend  to  the  right  of  the  remainder, 
and  ascertain  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained  in  this 
number,  and  continue  the  process  as  before;  if  the  divisor  be 
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greater  than  the  number  formed  by  the  remainder,  and  the  figure 
placed  to  its  right,  put  a  cypher  in  the  quotient  and  bring  down 
the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  proceed  as  before.  Continue 
this  till  all  the  figuxM  in  the  dividend  have  been  brought  down, 
and  the  last  pioduct  subtracted,  then  the  quotient  or  the  quotient 
and  last  nmainder,  if  any,  will  be  the  answer. 

31,415,926)  100,000,000,000  (3183 

94,247,778 


67,522,220 
31,415,926 

261,062,940 
251,327,408 

97,355,320 
94,247,778 


3,107,542 


A  mm  of  money  is  dtstrilmted  into  three  purses :  the  first  contains 
\  of  ifte  whole^  the  second  contains  ^,  and  the  third  contains 
X3  109.;  to?iat  is  the  whole  amount ^  and  what  is  there  in  oath  of  the 
first  twopursesf 

Let       1     =»         whole  sum 

or,       15-10  =         70«.  xl5 

5     =  1050 

or,         1      =  2\0s,  whole  contents  of  purse. 

42 

?  X  ?i5     =  84i<.,  contents  of  first  purse. 

14 
X  5iS     =  56tf.,  contents  of  second  purse. 

State  the  rule  for  compound  division.  How  many  quarters  of 
wheat  may  be  bought  for  J&4,687  I7s.  Od.  at  53  shillings  per  quarter? 

Place  the  divisor  to  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend.  Divide  the 
highest  denomination  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor  and  bring  the 
remainder,   if  any,  into   the   next   inferior  denomination,  adding 
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thereto  the  parts  of  that  name  in  the  dividend ;  divide  this  number 

as  above,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  is  finished.     If  the  divisor  be 

large,  and  not  a  composite  number,  divide  after  the  manner  of  long 

division, 

£4,687  178.  0(f.  =  93,757  shillings. 

93757     . 

—. =1769 

53 

How  many  times  mil  the  second-hand  go  round  a  watch  in  a  year 
of  365  days,  5  houra^  48  minides,  and  51  eeconds  f 

The  second-hand  goes  round  sixty  times  in  the  hour. 
365  days,  5  hours,  are  equivalent  to  8765  hours,  consequently  in 
those  number  of    hours  the  -second-hand  would  have  revolved 
525,900  tunes. 

If  in  one  hour  the  second-hand  goes  round  sixty  times,  how  often 
will  it  revolve  in  48  minutes,  51  seconds. 

As         1  hr.     :        48.51  60 

60  60 


60 
60 

2931 
60 

3600 
3600 

175,860 
)  17586-0  ( 
14400 

;48 

31860 
28800 

3060 

17 

3600     20 
Therefore  it  will  revolve  525,948|^  times  in  the  period  specified. 

Divide  10,000,000,000,000,000  by  101. 

101  )  10,000,000,000,000,000,000  (  9900 
9  09 

•910 
909 

•  •  1000 
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The  figures  to  be  divided  now,  viz.,  1000,  being  the  same  as  the 
figures  that  were  divided  at  first,  it  is  plain  that  the  figures  in  the 
answer  will  be  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  cyphers  have  been 
used,  and  therefore  that  the  answer  will  be  99,009,900,990,099  and 
the  remainder  1. 

Prove  that  27  x  12  s  12  x  27 ;  what  U  the  difference  between 
65«.  X  15«.  cmd  65«.  x  15 1 

27  X  12  is  equivalent  to  27  ones  taken  12  times,  assuming  you 
put  them  down  in  a  line,  and  regard  them  from  left  to  right.  If 
you  reg&rd  them  taken  from  top  to  bottom,  you  will  have  12  ones 
taken  27  times,  and  the  number  of  ones  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
(BaiTiard  Smith,  15.)  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  one 
of  the  factors  must  be  an  abstract  number ;  you  cannot  multiply 
concrete  nimibers  by  concrete  numbers ;  you  can  multiply  65«.  by 
15,  that  is,  you  can  find  how  many  shillings  there  are  in  15  times 
65  shillings,  but  65  shillings  multiplied  by  15  shillings  is  im- 
possible. 

A  hoy  begins  on  tJie  lOth  of  AprU,  1878,  to  give  a  penny  a  day 
in  charity,  and  has  given  £34  11^.  9<i.  by  his  37 th  birthday.  When 
was  he  homf 

£34  Us,  9(1.  =  8301  pence. 
266  days  remain  in  1878. 
.  • .  8301  -  266  »  8035  pence 

to  be  given  away  after  31st  December  of  1878.  Assuming  he 
gave  365  per  year  he  would  have  paid  it  away  in  22  years  and 
5  days;  but  in  the  years  from  1878  to  1900  inclusive  there  are 
five  leap-years ;  deducting  5d,  for  the  extra  days  in  these  years, 
the  amount  will  be  made  up  on  the  31st  of  December,  1900, 
and  if  that  is  the  man's  37th  birthday  he  must  have  been  bom 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1863.  The  year  1900,  although  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remainder,  is  not  a  leap-year.  The  rule  is  that 
when  the  nimiber  of  centuries  is  not  divisible  by  4  without  a  re- 
mainder, the  closing  year  of  the  century  is  not  a  leap-year. 

Reduce  7  oz,  19  diets,  to  grains;  2  fur,  13  yds,  4  in,  to  inches  ; 
2  leagues  2  miles  3  fur,  200  yds,  to  feet;  17  square  yds.  %  fed  to 
inches;  12  cubic  yds.  23  cubic  ft,  to  incites. 
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oz.  dwts. 
7     19 
20 


169 
24 

636 

318 


3816  grains. 


fur.  ydfi.  in. 
2  13*  4 
220 


453 
3 

1359 
12 


16312  inches. 


leag.  m.  fur.  yds. 
2  2  3  200 
3 


8 
8 


67 
220 


1540 
134 

U940 
3 


44820  feet 
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sq.  yds.    ft. 
17         8 
9 


161 
144 

644 
644 
161 


23184  inches. 


cub.  yds.  ft. 
12  23 
27 


107 
24 

347 

1728 

2776 

694 
2429 
347 

599616  inches. 


Explain  the  principle  on  which  the  rvlefor  divi»i<m  is  founded. 
The  quotient  being  15,238,  the  remainder  86,  and  the  divisor  144, 
find  the  dividend. 

The  principle  on  which  the  operations  in  division  depend,  is 
that  a  part  of  the  quotient  is  found,  and  the  product  of  it  and  the 
divisor  deducted  from  the  dividend.  Then  another  part  of  the 
quotient  is  found,  and  its  product  by  the  divisor  taken  from  the 
remainder  obtained  before,  and  thus  the  operation  proceeds  till 
nothing  remains,  or  till  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  divisor.     In 
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the  sum  set,  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor,  and  add  to  the 
remainder,  and  the  result  must  produce  the  dividend — 

15238  Quotient. 
144  Divisor. 


60952 
60952 
15238 


2194272 

86  Bemainder. 


2184358  Ans. 

WluU  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  quotient  f  What  is  meant  by 
saying  that  division  is  abridged  subtraction  f 

The  quotient  is  the  number  which  indicates  the  times,  or  part  or 
parts  of  a  time,  that  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend. 

By  saying  that ''  division  is  abridged  subtraction,"  is  meant  that 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  quotient  by  division  is  shorter  than  the 
method  by  which  it  might  be  obtained  by  subtraction;  if  the 
divisor  be  taken  from  the  dividend,  then  from  the  first  remainder, 
then  from  the  second  remainder,  and  so  on,  until  the  final  remainder 
is  either  zero  or  less  than  the  divisor  itself ;  and  if  we  counted  the 
number  of  times  we  had  subtracted  it 

Under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  means  may  the  process  of 
division  he  abridged  f 

The  process  of  division  may  be  abridged  in  the  following 
cases : — 

(1.)  When  the  divisor  is  a  composite  number,  the  work  may  be 
fre<|uently  abridged,  by  ascertaining  its  factors  and  dividing  the 
dividend  by  one  of  the  factors,  and  then  dividing  the  quotient  by 
another  factor,  and  so  on^  till  all  the  factors  have  been  used  as 
divisors. 

(2.)  When  the  divisor  is  followed  by  any  number  of  cyphers,  cut 
ofif  as  many  figures  from  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend  as  there  are 
cyphers  in  the  divisor,  the  remaining  figures  of  the  dividend  will  be 
tlie  quotient,  and  the  figures  cut  o£f  will  be  the  remainder. 
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(3.)  When  the  divisor  has  cypheis  on  the  right  hand,  cut  off  the 
cyphers,  also  cnt  off  as  many  figures  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
dividend,  then  divide  the  remaining  figures  of  the  dividend  by  the 
remaining  figure  or  figures  of  the  divisor,  and  annex  the  figures  cut 
off  from  the  dividend  to  the  remainder. 

(4.)  When  the  divisor  is  the  number  5,  double  the  dividend  and 
cut  off  the  last  figure ;  the  figures  left  will  be  the  quotient,  and 
half  the  figure  cut  off  will  be  the  remainder. 

(5.)  When  the  divisor  is  25,  multiply  the  dividend  by  4,  and 
cut  off  the  last  two  figures. 

(6.)  When  the  divisor  is  125,  multiply  the  dividend  by  8,  and 
cut  off  the  last  three  figures. 

Ifbyihe  same  number  you  multiply  the  dividend  and  divide  tite 
divisor^  what  change  is  effected  in  the  quotient  f  And  if  a  divison 
leaves  a  remainder,  what  is  the  smallest  sum  you  can  add  to  the 
dividend  to  get  an  exact  quotient  f 

The  change  effected  is,  that  the  new  quotient  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  original  quotient  by  the  square  of  the  number  by  which 
you  multiply  and  divide. 

The  smallest  sum  you  can  add  to  the  dividend  in  the  case  named 
is  the  difference  between  the  divisor  and  the  remainder. 

Cbn  you  attach  any  meaning  (I)  to  the  multiplication  of  Qs.  Sd. 
by£lis.9d.f  (2)  to  the  division  of  1  yard,  2  feet,  S  inches  by  6/eet 
8  inches  t    Oive  your  reason  for  your  answer. 

The  multiplication  of  sums  of  money  or  of  measures  or  weights 
by  each  other  can  have  no  meaning.  In  multiplication  one  of  the 
&ctors  must  be  an  abstract  number.  It  is  different  with  division, 
for  it  can  be  ascertained  how  many  times  one  quantity  or  measure 
is  contained  in  another. 

1  yd.  2  ft  3  in.     63  inches     63 

6  ft  8  in.        80  inches     80 

The  answer  in  this  case  is  that  1  yard  2  feet  3  inches  is  sixty- 
three  eightieths  of  6  feet  8  inches. 
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Divide  7398708  by  121,  firgt  by  short  (Uoo  facton),  and  set 
by  long  division.  How  do  you  get  at  the  complete  remainder  J 
the  two  remainders  in  tliejlrst  method  f 

11)7398708 
121 


11)672609—9  I 

611 46 — 3  )  i2  remainder 


121)7398708(61146 
726 


138 
121 


177 
121 

560 

484 


768 
726 


42  remainder. 

In  the  first  method  the  final  remainder  is  obtained  bj 
plying  the  second  remainder  by  the  first  divisor  and  add 
first  remainder. 

Divide  £627  bettoeen  three  people  so  that  the  share  q 
may  be  to  that  of  tlie  second  as  ^  to  ^^  and  that  of  the  seco 
of  the  third  as  ^to^. 

Proportion  of  1st  share   to  2nd:  §  ^  f  =  ^  to  y^ 
9 — that  is,  the  1st  share  is  eight-ninths  of  the  2nd. 

Proportion  of  2nd  share  to  3rd :  ^  to  |  =  fj 
32  to  35 — that  is,  the  2nd  share  is  thirty-two  th 
the  3rd. 
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Suppose  tiie  first  share  to  be  £1280 
the  second  share  will  be  1440 

and  the  third  share  will  be       1565 


Experimental  total —    4275 


Apply  these  proportions   to  the  actual   sum,  £627,  to  be  dis- 


tributed : — 

4275: 
4275: 
4276: 

£                       £    H, 
627  : :  1280  :     187  14 
627::  1440:     211     4 
627  :  :  1566  :     228     1 

8 — Ist  share 
0     2nd  share 
4     3rd  share 

£627     0 

0     Ans. 

Define  a  fraction.  How  many  kinds  of  fractions  are  there  f 
Give  examples  of  eadi.  Find  the  sum  in  the  lowest  terms  of  the 
mixed  numbers,  If,  5/y,  2^,  4^,  1^. 

A  fraction  is  an  expression  representing  one  or  more  equal 
parts  of  an  integer.  Vulgar  fractions  are  either  simple,  as  ^,  or 
mixed,  as  5f .  Decimal  fractions  are  supposed  to  have  unity,  with 
one  or  more  ciphers  to  the  right  hand  for  denominator,  as 
•46  =  1^,  or -0157  ^tI^. 

Add  li  +  5^  +  2TV  +  4A  +  lA- 

By  multiplying  together  all  the  denominators  for  a  common 
denominator,  thus,  3  x  11  x  10  x  21  x  22,  we  obtain  152,460.  By 
multiplying  each  numerator  in  succession  by  every  denominator 
except  its  own,  we  obtain  the  following  result : — 

1  10KI40         K  88160  0197  214         A  3<ia00  1     6930      . 

*TTnnnnr>    ^i«YAflo»     ^ttstisj^*    *t«2460>     ^issisa  > 
reducing  the  fractions  to  the  lowest  terms,  we  have  as  follows  : — 

12  —  111*0 

K  6    «_  K 1280 

2   9    _O2079 

A   S    ^A  6  SO 

1    3    _1    315 
*Ty~  *  2  3  1 0" 


Sum         15U|4,  or  16^'^- 


'2S10>  "^  ''^TTSS' 
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A  faiher  is  45  years  of  dge  when  his  son  is  20  ;  how  soon  wiU  the 
age  of  the  son  he  threerflfths  tlie  age  of  the  father  f 

In  five  years  the  father  will  be  50,  and  the  son  25 ;  in  ten 
years  their  ages  will  be  55  and  30 ;  in  fifteen  years,  60  and  35  ;  in 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  the  father  will  be  62|  years  of  age  and 
the  son  37^,  which  is  the  required  proportion. 

To  do  150  yards  of  work,  8  men  were  employed  for  12  days,  12 
hours  a  day ;  how  many  hours  a  day  must  30  men  toork  during  20 
days  to  do  500  yards  of  work  f 

First,  find  how  many  hours  in  all  must  30  men  work  to  do  500 
yards,  when  8  men  have  done  150  yards  in  144  hours. 

150  500  Hi 

30  8  16 

8 

im         )i000  — 


0  8  128  hours 

1 

The  number  of  hours,  128,  will  give  for  20  days  a  daily  average 
of  6  hours  24  minutes. 

What  o^dock  is  it  when  the  part  of  the  day  that  is  gone  is  three- 
fifths  of  that  which  remains  f 

At  mid-day  the  part  which  has  gone  is  equal  to  that  which  re- 
mains. The  hour  required  must  therefore  be  in  the  forenoon  ;  we 
find  it  at  9  o'clock,  when  three-eighths  of  the  day  have  gone,  and 
five-eighths  remain ;  the  portion  gone  is  equal  to  three-fifUis  of  Uiat 
which  is  to  come. 

A  greyhound  pursues  a  hare  which  is  95  springs  ahead  ;  the  grey- 
Iwund  makes  6  springs  to  the  hart^s  8,  and  4  springs  of  the  greyhound 
are  equal  to  7  springs  of  the  hare ;  how  many  springs  must  the 
greyhound  make  to  catch  the  Jiaref 

The  relative  number  of  leaps  is  as  follows : — 

8x4     32     16 


6x7     42     21 
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The  bare  makes  21  while  the  greyhound  makoA  IG,  a  difrfrcnco 
of  live,  which  will  rofiuiro  19  aeries  or  cycles  of  leaps  to  defeat  the 
start  of  95.     The  greyhound  makes  6  springs  f(»r  the  lian^V  8. 

16    6    95    9120    912 

—  x-x— =: = =  228 

1      8      5       40        4 

Tlie  pursued  is  overtaken  in  228  springs  of  tlie  pursuer. 

Rfoson  mU  a  test  for  defemuning,  by  a  meilunl  nfmii  of  cu*ituil 
dicmofij  whethrr  a  nwnber  hs  dicufilAe  by  1 1  witJumi  a  remaiiuhr. 

Question. — To  obtain  a  tost,  we  will  proc<KHl  to  ascertiiin,  without 
actual  division,  whether  the  number  97,586  is  divisible  l)y   11 
without  a  remainder. 
97,586 

=  90,000  +  7,000  +  500  +  80  +  6 
=  9x10,000  +  7x1,000  +  5x100  +  8x10  +  6 
=  9  (9,999  X  l)  +  7  (1,001— 1)  +  5  (99  +  l)  +  8  (11— 1)  +  6 
=  9x9,999  +  9  +  7x1,001—7  +  5x99  +  5  +  8x11—8  +  6 
=  9x909x11+7x91x11+5x9x11+8x11+9—7  +  5—8 
+  6. 

Now,  since  9  x  909  x  11,  7  x  91  x  11,  5  x  9  x  11,  and  8  x  11,  are 
each  divisible  by  1 1  without  remainder,  97,586  will  1x3  so  divisililo 
if  9—7  +  5_8  +  6,  or  (9  +  5  +  6)— (7  +  8),  is  divisible  by  1 1  without 
a  remainder — t.c.,  if  the  difference  l)etwcen  the  sum  of  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  digits  of  the  number,  and  the  sum  of  the  second  and 
fourth  digits  is  divisible  by  1 1  without  a  remainder. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  other  numbers,  a  like  result 
will  be  obtainc^L  Hence  is  deduced  the  following  tost  to  ascertain 
whether  a  number  is  divisible  by  11:-^ 

Add  the  first,  third,  fifth,  ^c,  digits  of  the  uuml)i*r,  that  is,  all 
the  odd  ones,  add  also  the  second,  fourth,  t^'c,  digits,  that  is,  all 
the  even  ones;  if  the  difference  of  these  two  sums  Ik?  divisible  by 
11,  without  remainder,  then  the  numW  is  also  divisible  by  11 
without  remainder. 

Sliow  that  a  vnmltpr  w  dlcidbh  by  9,  irhr.n  tho  mm  of  Itti  th'tjifs 
ix  flirittihle  by  nine. 

M 
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dividend  and  divide  a  divisor  by  iJie  same  number,  how  do  you 
affect  the  quotient  f 

11,111)  10,000,000,000,000,000  (900009000090 
99,999 

100,000 

99,999 

100,000 

99,999 

10 

If  you  multiply  a  dividend  and  divide  a  divisor  by  the  same 
number,  the  new  quotient  will  be  equal  to  the  former  quotient 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  used  as  a  multiplier 
and  divisor  respectively. 

In  the  room  of  a  miser  were  23  secret  drawers,  in  each  drawer 
were  13  stockings,  in  each  stocking  3  gloves,  and  in  each  glove  3 
guineas,  3  sovereigns,  3  crowns,  3  half-crowns,  and  33  pence.  WluXt 
was  the  amount  of  his  hoard  f 

23  X  13  X  3  =  897  gloves.  £3  3«.  +  £3  +  I5s.  Od.  +  7s.  6d 
+  2s.  9d.  =  1779  pence;  1779  x  897  =  1,595,763  pence  « 
£6,649  Os.  3d. 

How  many  steps  did  a  man  take  in  icalking  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  xchose  steps  were  two  feet  long? 

400  miles 
1760  yards 

24000 
2800 
400 

704000 
3 

2)  2,112,000  feet 

1,056,000  steps. 
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If  £857  5&  S^d.  be  divided  eqmdhj  between  41  penom^  hoto 
much  wotdd  each  receive  f 

£      s.     d. 


41)  857  5 

8J  (20 

82 

37 

20 

745  (18 

41 

335 

328 

• 

7 

12 

92 

(2 

82 

10 

4 

41 

a 

£20  18  2| 

How  vuiny  minides  were  there  in  the  Eitttter  Holidays  which 
commenced  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Aj}rU  9th,  and  aided  at 
8.30  on  the  evening  of  May  ith  9 

From  7  o'clock  on  April  the  9th  to  7  o'clock  on  May  the  4th 
would  be  a  period  of  25  days,  which  is  a  period  of  600  hours ; 
to  8.30  that  night  would  be  a  further  period  of  13  hours  30 
minutes,  making  in  the  whole  613  hours  30  minutes. 


hrs. 

m. 

613 

30 

60 

36,810         miuulcs. 
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How  much  invay  a  'person  spend  tn  73  days^  if  he  toiehes  to  lay  by 
every  year  50  guineas  out  of  an  income  of  X450 1 

50  guineas  is  £52  \0s. 
£450— £52  10«.=£397  10*. 

Which  he  would  be  entitled  to  spend  in  the  year  of  365  days ;  in 
73  days  he  must  only  spend  a  fifth  part. 

5)  397  10 


£79  10 


0 

Add  togctlier  4,  2|,  3^^,  4y\,  and  4| ;  subtract  9^  from  llyV  J 
and  divide  Ij^  by  l^. 

The  simpler  method  in  the  addition  would  be  to  add  the  whole 
numbers,  which  in  this  case  amount  to  17. 
Then  the  fractions — 

2  .  7_  .  1  .  8 


Tf       T"       TIT 

72     +     105     + 

12        + 

■^        IT 

160   '         349 

180 

169 
1         .              17 

169 
+  1 

180 

169 

18 

180  180  180 

In  the  subtractii)U,  inasmuch  as  i\  is  j^reater  than  -^,  if  wc 
subtract  the  whole  numbers,  we  must  borrow  1  from  the  1 1 ,  and 
let  the  sum  stiind — 

105"         Q  -J 

r,  7  3  _         570         _         48         _         in 

TT     —     TF      "■        5T        —      yr      —      TV 

.*.  the  answer  is  l\y. 

10  .  lis  _  40  .  «  H 

40  83  83 

=        X     =     


43  n  86 

2 
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After  ttiking  out  of  mij  jMjrkef  ^  of  lU  content f<^  J  (f  the  remaimhr 
was  fouml  to  he  \Zs.  b\d,     Wlutt  sum  h^  I  cd  ftrnt  f 

Let  unity  or  1  =  what  I  had  in  my  pocket  at  first     If  I  take 
out  ^  I  have  ^  left,  and  «  of  J  =  |  =  13x.  6JfZ. 

/.  I  or  I  =  £3  Oa  6^;. 


How  long  icon  iff  17  men  take  to  mow  u  field  whkh  40  wen  ran 
do  in  185  Jionrs? 

17  :  40  ::  185 

40 


17)  7400  (435 /r  hrs. 
68 


60 
51 


90 

85 


5 


Show  that  the  same  result  is  obtained^  whether  yon  divide  a  f/iven 
number  by  225,  or  midtijAy  it  by  4,  and  tlien  divide  the  product  by 
900.     Take  75617  -r  225  as  an  exfimj)le. 

Since  4  times  225  is  900,  the  operation  of  dividing  by  900  is  the 
same  as  first  dividing  by  4,  and  then  dividin«<  the  result  by  225. 
To  multiply  by  4  and  divide  by  900,  is  the  same  as  multiplying  by 
4,  dividing  the  result  by  4,  and  then  dividing  tins  result  by  225. 
In  tliis  case  both  the  multiplication  and  division  by  4  may  be 
omitted,  as  the  result  of  the  two  operations  will  be  to  prcxluce  the 
given  number,  and  therefore  the  same  result  is  obtiiined  whether 
you  divide  a  given  number  by  225,  or  multiply  it  by  4  and  then 
divide  the  pnxluct  by  900. 
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225)  75617 

(336; 

17 

675 

• 

811 

675 

75617 
4 

1367 
1350 

900)  302468 

17 

336^*5-336^, 

lf7/<i/  is  (he  iUffn*encc  Ixittceen  65&  divided  hy  15a,  and  65& 
divided  hy  151 

65       13 
65a  ~  15if.  =  —  =  —  =  4^,  an  abetract  miml)cr. 
15        3 

65 
65<f.  -fl5*  —  =  4j».  4</.,a  concrete  quantity. 
15 

Define  a  vnlrjar  fntdion,  Ilmo  many  kinds  are  there  ?  Shaw 
that  mnltiphjiuff  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  hy  any  number  conies 
to  the  same  thiny  as  dividing  the  denominaior  hy  the  same  number. 

Siniitlify  thefollmoing: — 

(i.)  3§  +  5^  +  7|  +  1811  +  U\ 


II        5 


5 


3        ^^  ¥     sr 

(iL) of  J- 


A  fraction  represents  the  quotient  of  the  numerator  hy  the 
denominator,  thus: — ^  represents  5  -r  6.  Wlien  fractions  are 
denoted  in  this  manner  they  are  called  \nilgar  fractions. 

Fractions  are  either  (i.)  proper,  (ii.)  hnproper,  (iii.)  simplcy 
(iv.)  mixed  number,  (v.)  compound,  (vi.)  complex. 

Assume  the  numerator  of  a  fniction  §  be  multiplied  by  4,  this 
equals  ^^*,  and  if  the  denominator  be  divided  by  4  this  equals  5. 
y  signifies  that  unity  is  divided  into  8  equal  parts,  and  that  24 
such  parts  arc  taken.  These  are  equivalent  to  3  units;  also  ^ 
signifies  that  unity  is  divided  into  2  equal  parts  and  that  6  such 
parts  are  tiiken.  Tliese  are  e<piivalent  to  3  units,  hence  %*  and  ^ 
are  equal. 
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(i.)  This  would    be  done    more    simply  by  adding  the  whole 
numbers  first  and  then  the  fractions. 


3  +  5  +  7  +  18  +  U  =  47 

2i       1      4.4.      15      .1 

20  +  3  +  24  +  26  +  5     78 

30  30 

47  +  2J  =  49J  Ans. 

7  45  /  1     1  V 

(ii.) of      \\ ) 

7  2«  \  IB         «9/ 

9 
?      2       4*      4     /  1         1      ^ 


?      2       4*      4     /  1         1      30\ 

—  X X X  I +  —  I 

5      jr        %     n     ^h        0     55/ 


2       5 
2         9 

X 

5        10 

1 

5       10      11 

9       44—9       35       7 


\5       55' 


5      110         110      110      22 

By  ichat  must  you  divide  12  to  make  it  ^\  times  laryer  ?  ami  by 
what  mud  you  muitijdy  72  to  make  it  f  smaller  ? 

In  orrler  to  make  72  9^  times  larger,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
it  by  10 J,  or  divide  it  by  fj,  because  as  we  have  before  seen, 
nmlti])lying  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  by  any  numlicr  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  dividing  the  denominator  by  it,  and  conversely. 


36 

72        2 

Tii      21 

• 
• 

=    —    X    — 

1        21 

1          * 

=  756,  which  is  exactly  9-1  times  larger  than  72.     Conversely,  if 
you  divide  72  by  J,  the  re<piired  result  will  be  obtaineil : 
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9 

72         8         :Ti?         3 
—  ^  —   -  —  X—  =  27 
1  3  1  $ 

I  of  72  is  9. -.1  =  27, 

which  is  five-eightlis  less  than  72. 

From  ilie  stun  of  \  and  ^,  take  the  sum  of  \  arid  \, 

1    4.    1    1    4-    1 

3+4    _      7      5+7    —      I  «    — 

12  TT  35  7T 

tV  —  H. 

245-144    _    i  01 
420        ~  TTTT' 

TXT  ^*^  *^li  ''V 

Simplify dicvled  Inj  — . 

1  4- 1  nf  1  4.1 

7        V      "^l        *»! 

yiy       X       O^         Oj 


4 


1   J.    I     — 

TT    -»--2T    — 


13 


9 


Blxprtss  in  its  Inicest  tenm  the  fradum  Had  £109  17<*.  Zd.  is  of 
£,\ms,i}\il 

a  s.    d. 

109  17     3         105468         6204  farthings. 


113     1  0\         108817         6401  farthings. 

Dicidc  .£1750  hettceen  tltrcc  j/crsons  s(t  tlud  their  shares  sJiall  In: 
as  the  fractions  f,  J  J,  |,  and  ^^, 
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?  +  H  +  (J  +  tV)  = 


28 
24  +  78  +  (21  +  7)  _ 


£ 

f*  :W''  1750 

120  850  £  £  8.     d. 

^_X  ^Xjm  _  4200  _      «„ 

^"^  X  ef^         —     18     —      ^^^       ^    ^TT 
13       2 

£ 

4-J  :  j^  : :  1750 

^1^  3     350  £ 

'^^-:<yi^  =  'f  =  i050   0  0 

£ 

f*  :  if  : :  1750 

14      850 

^_^_XJW  _  -two  _      Q7ft    1  o     ;;  7 

W  x~^^          ■"     13     ""     ^'^    ^°    ^T^ 
,13       ^  

£1750     0  0 


Can  you  imdtiply,  or  can  you  divide  one  concrete  number  by 
another  f     Give  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

You  c^nuwt  multiply  one  concrete  quantity  by  another,  because  to 
multiply  is  to  ascertain  the  result  produced  by  repeating  a  quantity 
whether  abstract  or  concrete,  a  certain  number  of  times ;  the  multi- 
plier is  therefore  an  abstract  number. 

You  can  divide  one  concrete  quantity  by  anotli(*r,  lx»cause  to 
divide  is  to  ascertain  how  often  one  <{uantity  is  contiiincd  in  another 
of  the  same  kind,  and  this  can  be  ascertained  with  reference  to  con- 
crete numbers  as  well  as  abstract  numl>ers. 

Under  what  nmditions  may  o/w  rottrrffe  qwiidity  he  added  to 
another y  suHracted  from  another^  divided  by  aimther  ? 

When  the  concrete  quantities  are  of  the  samp  kind, 

Giw  ft  iteries  of  practical  inetJiods  for  ahortpnimj  hdtour  in  the 
elementary  rules  and  processes  in  arithmetic. 

In  Addition,  when  adding  a  column  of  figures,  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  numbers  may  sometimes  be  added  together  more  quickly  than 
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the  numbers  can  be  separately  added,  particularly  when  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  is  10. 

In  Multiplication,  when  the  multiplier  is  any  number  between 
10  and  20,  multiply  each  of  the  figiures  in  the  multiplicand  by  the 
figure  in  the  unit's  place  of  the  multiplier,  and  add  in  not  only  the 
number  carried  from  the  last  product,  but  also  the  preceding  figure 
of  the  multiplicand.  When  the  multiplier  is  25,  add  two  cyphers 
to  the  multiplicand,  and  divide  by  4,  and  when  the  multiplier  is  125 
add  three  cyphers,  and  divide  by  8. 

In  Division,  when  the  divisor  is  25,  multiply  the  dividend  by  4, 
strike  off  the  tens  and  units  figures  for  the  remainder,  and  take  the 
other  figures  for  the  quotient,  and  similarly  for  125. 

Tlie  process  usually  called  "  Contracted  Division  "  shortens  the 
lalx)ur  in  all  examples  in  Long  Division,  as  in  the  following  example^ 
in  which  the  multiplication  and  subtraction  of  the  ordinary  method 
is  combined  in  one  operation. 

34)  5378  (158  34)  5378  (158 

34  197 

.  278 

197  6 

170 


278 
272 


Descrilte  and  tlliistrate  by  examples  t1i4i  different  mode^  of  proving 
tlie  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  respectively. 

In  Addition,  the  columns  are  usually  added  upwards,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  line ;  after  this  add  them  downwards,  beginning  at 
the  top  line ;  if  the  result  be  the  same,  the  answer  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  correct. 

Or,  divide  the  numbers  to  l^e  added  into  two  parts,  then  add 
each  part  by  itself,  and  add  these  sums  together  for  the  whole 
thus — 
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14994 
31493 
47184 

•  •  •  • 
37149 
14734 
34718 

Total  180272 


93671  Sum  of  Ist,  2n(l,  and  3rd  linc& 
86601     „      „  4th,  5th,  and  6th     ,, 


Proof  180272     „      „  two  lines  above. 

In  Subtraction,  add  the  remainder  to  the  less  number,  and  the 

sum  will  be  the  greater  number,  thus — 

From  9437149 

Take  1349348] 

I  Add  linos  2  and  3. 

Bcmamder    8087801  J 

Proof  9437149     Same  as  top  line. 

In  Multiplication,  multiply  the  multiplier  by  the  multiplicand, 
and  if  the  product  be  the  same  as  that  of  the-  multiplicand  by  the 
multiplier,  the  work  is  probably  right. 

Or,  by  the  process  of  casting  out  nines,  as  follows  :  add  the  digits 
in  the  multiplicand,  divide  this  by  9,  and  set  down  the  remainder ; 
do  the  same  with  the  multiplier;  obtain  the  proiluct  of  these 
remainders,  divide  by  9,  and  set  down  the  remainder ;  lastly,  divide 
the  sum  of  the  digits  of  the  product  of  the  two  given  numbers  by  9, 
and  if  this  fourth  remainder  be  the  same  as  the  third  one,  the  work 
is  probably  right ;  thus — 

3467 
692 


6934 
31203 
20802 

2399164 
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3  +  4  +  6  +  7  =  20,  20  divided  by  9  leaves  remainder  2 
6  +  9+  =17,17       „  ■        „  8 

2x8         =16,16       „  „  7 

2  +  3  +  9  +  9  +  1+6  +  4  =  34, and 34divide(l  by  9  lofvves  remainder 7. 

In  Division,  multiply  the  (quotient  by  the  divisor,  to  the  product 
add  the  remainder,  if  any,  and  the  sum  will  bo  the  same  as  the 
dividend ;  thus — 

95)  346743  (3649 
285 


•617 

570  Proof 


3649  Quotient 

•474  95  Divisor 

380  

18245 


•943  32841 

855  88  Remainder 


88  346743  Dividend 

The  quotient  arising  from  the  +  of  49993  is  279  awl  the  re- 
inainder  is  52.     Find  the  divisor, 

•      49993-52  =  49941 

49941 

=179 

279 

Divide  four  million  seven  hundred  mul  twenty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  by  on^  hu?idred  and  eighty  by  the  method 
of  Shoii  Division,  Express  the  residt  in  words^  and  explain  how 
the  renunnder  is  obtained. 

9)  4722397 


12)  524710  7 
43725  10 


97 


Forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  ninety- 
seven  remainder.  The  true  remainder  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
second  remainder  by  the  first  division  and  adding  to  the  product 
the  first  remainder. 
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How  nviwj  mimUes  are  there,  in  (he  tm  y^nrs  nf  which  the  Jir4  m 
1872? 

365 
10 


3650 

3  arid  3  days  for  leap  \e;irs 


3653 
24 

14612 
7306 

87672 
60 

5260320  minutes. 

There  are  three  qnftntities,  (i.)  £5,  (ii.)  Ss,,  (iii.)  75  (jaJftms, 
Multiply  one  of  these  by  the  qnotient  of  tho  other  tiro.  State 
accurately  the  result  of  the  ojteratimij  and  jwrform  it  in  as  many 
ways  as  jxystnUe. 

A  concrete  number  can  only  be  divided  by  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Divide  £5  by  f<s, 

£5  =  100*<. 
Hence  8)  100 

that  is,  8«.  is  contained  in  100^.  127^  times. 

75  X   12i  =  937 A  gallons, 

or  8*.  may  be  divideil  by  100^.,  which  <,'ive8  T5^  =  7rV> 
that  is,  100«.  is  contained  in  Bs,.  .h  of  once. 

8 

^j^X  ^^  =  3x2  =  6  gallons. 

Wluit  number  vinltijiliefl  hy  86  iriU  yice  the  name  prathirt  an  163 
by  430 1 
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5 

163x^00 


=  815 


There  are  7  eahinetSy  in  each  cabinet  there  are  18  drawers ^  in 
eacJh  drawer  8  divmonSy  and  in  each  division  there  is  placed 
JB16  6tf.  Sd.     How  much  money  is  tliere  in  the  7  cabinets  f 

7x18x8x16^X16,464 

Divide  £Z  13«.  9rf.  between  two  personSy  so  that  one  shall  receive 
half  as  mtich  again  as  the  other, 

1  +  H  =  2i 

£3  13  9-r2i-X3  13  9x2 

=£196 

5 

£1  2  6xl|  =  £2  4  3 

Divide  £5  15a  7d.  among  three  2^'^onSf  so  that  the  first  shall 
receive  5s.  more  than  the  second^  and  the  second  6«.  more  tluin  the 

third. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

5 

15 

7 

17 

0 

3)4 

18 

7 

Third  gets 

1 

12 

m 

Second  gets 

1 

18 

m 

Fiist  geto 

2 

3 

m 

A  comjyositor  sets  up  8,500  letters  per  dat/y  and  gHs  5\d,  per 
1000.     Wliai  does  he  cam  iier  week  of  6  days  f 

8^  x  5^  X  6 

17     11     03     561 

«    -  X  -  X  =    =  280J  =  £1     3     4i 

2      ;^      1       2 

A  school  is  open  5  days  in  the  week  for  4  hmirs  daily ^  bote  much 
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thne  uill  a  hoy  waste  in  a  year  who  is  idle  for  5  minutes  each  hour  of 
school  work  f 

5  X  4  X  5  X  52 

.         =  86f  hours. 
60 

A  icatch  set  accurately  at  12  o* clock  marks  10  minutes  to  5  at 
5  o'clock  p.m. ;  tchat  is  the  time  when  the  clock  marks  5  o* clock  f 

The  clock  marked  4h.  50m.  when  the  correct  time  was  5L ;  the 

question  is^  when  5h.  is  marked  what  is  the  correct  time  1 

5x5x6         150 

4«  :  5::5  =  =   5h.  lOJfm. 

29  29 

How  many  minutes  are  thei*e  in  ten  years,  of  which  1852  is  the 
first? 

1852,  1856  and  1860  were  leap  years. 

No.  of  days  in  the  ten  years  =  365  x  10  +  3  »  3653. 

No.  of  minutes  =  3653  x  24  x  60  =  5260320. 

A  gentleman* s  average  daily  expenditure  for  1852  was  £2  Os,  l^d. 
He  lays  hy  £50.     What  was  his  income  ? 

£2  Os.  lid.  X  366=^734  5s.  9d. 
£734  5^.  9d.  +  £50  =  £784  5*.  9d. 

Two  boys  run   a   race;  one  gains  on  the  other  5  feet  in  55 
yards  ;  if  they  run  half  a  mile,  how  far  tcillone  he  before  the  other? 

16 

^$0x5 

=  80  feet. 

How  long  will  a  hogshead  of  toine  last  a  man  wlw  drinks  a  pint 
daily? 

1  hogshead  *=  63  x  4  x  2  »  504  pints 

504 

=   1  year  139  days. 

365 
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Two  taps  raiming  untfornHy  tootddfiU  a  tank  in  12  hours  ;  otw  of 
them  by  itself  would  fiU  it  in  27  1u)ur8,  In  ichat  time  toould  the 
other  do  it  ? 

1 

The  two  taps  fill  —  in  one  hour. 

12 
1 
One  of  the  taps  fills  —  in  one  hour. 

27 

1       1       9-4       6 

The  other  would  fill = = in  one  hour. 

12     27       108       108 

108 
The  time  would  be  =  21f  hours. 


A  sum  of  £8,333,970  has  to  he  divided  between /our  bratherSf 
two  sisters,  five  nephews,  and  two  nieces,  A  nepliew  has  £1200  more 
than  a  niece  ;  a  sister  double  a  nephew  ;  a  brother  four  tim^  a  sister. 
How  mudi  did  each  have  ? 

Suppose  a  niece  take  one  share,  a  nephew  will  have  one 
share +  £1200;  a  sister  will  have  two  shares  +  £2400 ;  a  brother 
will  have  eight  shares  +  £9600. 

Four  brothers  will  have  32  shares  +  £38,400 ;  two  sisters  will  have 
four  shares  +  £4800 ;  five  nephews  will  have  five  shares  +  £6000  ; 
two  nieces  will  have  two  shares. 

The  whole  will  have  43  shares  +  £49,200. 

3333970  -  49200 

A  niece  gets =£76,390. 

43 

A  nephew  gets  76390  + 1200  =  £77,690. 

A  sister  gets  2  x  76390  +  2400  =  £155,180. 

A  brother  gets  8  x  76390  +  9600  =  £620,720. 

By  wluit  number*  must  29  J  be  mMipHied  to  obtain  67i  ? 

67J     4-     39| 

=     136        $        135 

X =  *-Yir 

i         59         59 
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A)iu/tfjj  haw  iwmy  hoys  can  I  didribiUe  J620  6<^.  Oc^.|  {fiviiuf  to  each 
a  half-crowny  a  florin^  and  a  fourpenny  piece  f 

A  half-crown  «>         30  pence 

A  florin  s         24    „ 

A  fourpenny  piece      «  4 


n 


58  pence 

je20  6«.  Od.  =  4872  pence 

4872 

=  84  boys 

58 

If  1  fires  burning  10  ?iour8  a  day  consumed  4  tons  10  dot,  of  coid 
in  30  daysy  Ivoio  much  coed  tcill  he  eonsuwjed  hy  20  fibres  in  12  days, 
hiaming/or  14  hours  a  day? 

tons         cwts. 
{  10 


2 

« 

?    : 

)«0 

•  • 

•  • 

i0    : 

^4 

•  • 

i 

» 

JJ0    : 

%i 

•  • 

H 

4 

5   . 

t 

tons 

cwts. 

=5 

4 

10x8-r5 

^ 

7  tons  4 

cwts.  Ans. 

Four  thalers,  six  half-crowns^  and  eight  florins  amount  to  £2; 
whai  is  the  value  of  a  thaler  f 


Six  half-crowns 
Eight  £orins 


15^. 
16^. 

31  shillings. 


£2     «=     40  shillings 

40     -     31     =     9  shillings 
9     -r       4     =     2f  shillings 

=a       2s.  3d.  value  of  a  thaler. 

From  tha\^  of  a  number  are  taken  f  of  that  number,  and  the 
resuU  is  •^;  what  is  the  number  ? 

N  2 


or, 
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17        2        9 

12        3       16 

17-8      9 

or, =  — 

12  16 

3 

9 

li  16 

4 

3 
1        1       0 

4       0      16 

4  12       3 

-  or  whole  number  =  —  =  - 
4  16       4    Ans. 

Some  money  is  pid  in  three  drawers.  The  first  drawer  contains 
f  of  the  whole;  the  second  drawer  contains  -^  of  Hie  whole  ;  in  the 
third  dratoer  is  ;670.     WJiat  is  the  whole  amount  ? 


2 

+ 

4 
15 

= 

6 

+ 

4 

= 

10 
15 

= 

2 

5 

10 

8 

There  is  consequently  ^  left. 

If  J  =  £70,  f  or  whole  money  =  £210    Ans. 

A  tank  has  three  feeding  pipes.  The  first  fills  it  in  4  Jiours,  the 
second  in  5  hours,  and  the  third  in  8  hours.  When  toUl  it  he  fidl 
if  all  pipes  are  on  at  once? 

The  first  pipe  does  \  per  hour. 


»» 

second 

1 

i> 

» 

third 

1 

» 

Tlie  three  fill— 

1         1 

-  +  - 
4        5 

1         10 

4-     —     — 

+  8 

+  5 

23 

1-     —     _ 

8 

40 

40 

per 

hour. 

The  cistern  will  be  full  in — 

1 J^  hours 

Ans. 
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How  many  persona  teoutd  U  take  to  do  a  piece  of  tccrk  in  14  days 
which  21  can  do  in  4  days  ? 

Asti  :  4  ::  « 
2  3 

4  X  3  -^  2  =  6  men    Ans. 


If  the  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient  he  1746,  74827598,  and 
42856  respectively,  what  is  tlie  remainder  f 

42856 
1746 


257136 

171424 

299992 

42856 

74826576 

From 

74827598 

Take 

74826576 

.  .  1022  Ans. 


Divide  £2  IBs.  l^.  between  10  men  and  15  women,  so  that  each 
man  may  receive  4  tijnes  as  much  as  each  woman, 

10  men  =  40  women 
40  +  15»55 
£    8,    d, 
6)  2     18     H 


11)  0     11     7| 


1     0}ti  one  woman's  share. 


'^ir 


4    2 A  one  man's  share    Ans. 


'TT 
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A  quotient  heiiig  equal  to  5  times  the  divisor  equaJs  7  iim^s  the 
remainder,  which  equals  105  ;  find  the  dividend., 

105 
Eemainder  =  — -  =  15 

7 

105 

Divisor       = =  21 

5 

Quotient     =  105 

105x21  +  16  =  2220    Ans. 


The  quotient  being  15,238,  the  divisor  144,  and  the  remainder 
86,  find  the  dividend. 

15,238  X  144  +  86  «  2,194,  358    Ans. 


Reduce  ^  +  |  +  f +  f -jf -y^  to  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms, 

^  +  7  +  ¥  +  TTirifO 
^  120+160-H80+144~195-12  ^  307  ^  1 1S7       ^nS. 


In  what  time  will  two  pipes  jointly  fill  a  cistern  if  they  do  it 
severally  in  four  and  six  hours  ? 

One  pipe  would  J-  per  hour 
And  the  other  ^  per  hour. 
And  two  would  do 

3  +   2        5 

1  0. 1  =  — 

T  +  T  = 


12  12 

/.  whole  cistern  would  be  filled  in  2|  hours    Ans. 


If  4  horses  and  6  cows  find  sufficient  grass  in  afield  to  live  upon^ 
and  7  cows  eat  as  much  as  9  horses,  hoto  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fcfrmer  must  afidd  he  that  78  horses  and  9  cows  can  live  upon  f 
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If  7  oowB  equal  9  hoiseSy  each  eow  eats  ^  of  a  hone,  aad  there- 
fore 6  eowB 

9        6  »  54  horses 

7        1  7 

54        4  54  +   28        82 


7         1 

7 

7 

9C0W8    s 

9   X 

9          81 
7           T 

horses 

81        18 
—  +  — 
7          1 

81 

+    126 

7 

207 

=* 

7 

207 

82 

207 

f 

T* 

7 

"  T 

X       — 

82 

82) 

207  (2|| 
174 

33 

82     An8. 

/  have  to  pack  120Q  books  in  a  box  6  feet  3  incties  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  2  feet  9  inches  deep.  Each  book  is  10^  inches  long,  4| 
inches  wids^  and  If  inches  thick,  How  many  will  have  to  be  left 
out? 

.  This  is  a  sum  in  cuUe  measme ;  the  working  is  simple,  hut  too 
long  to  he  shown.  Find  the  cuhic  content  of  the  hox  hy  multiply- 
ing the  length  hy  the  width,  hy  the  depth,  and  find  the  euhic 
content  of  eaeh  book,  and  divide  the  one  into  the  other. 

Find  a  number  such,  thai  if  you  diminish  it  by  56,  and  divide 
it  by  55,  you  mU  get  2854  for  the  quotient,  and  0  for  the 
remainder, 

2854  X  55  +  56 
» 157,026    Ans. 
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Of  three  icorkmen^  A,  can  do  apiece  of  work  in  \ofa  day^  B,  in  J-, 
and  C.  in  ^.  If  all  work  together^  what  time  icUl  it  take  them  f 
Tlie  day  u  ten  hours  long. 

A.  can  do  therefore  the  work  in  2  hours. 

B.  in  2|^  =  I  hours. 

And  C.  in  3J=  y^  hours. 
/.  A.+B.  +  C.  do 

1         1 
^  +  -  +  —  per  hour. 

5  10 

2        3        5  +  4  +  3 

^       5       10  10 

12        6 
=  —  =  -  of  work  in  one  hour. 
10        5 

Therefore  they  would  do  the  whole  in  |^  of  an  hour  =  50  minutes. 

To  ^  +  i  of  ajyerson^s  age  add  15  yearSy  this  wUl  then  equal  his 
age  j^l^i^  9  years.    How  long  would  it  he  before  this  person  is  50  ? 

Let  unity  or  1  =  age. 

^  +  I  +  15  years  =  1  +  9,  or  which  is  the  same  thing. 

1  =  T  +  I  +  6  y^^ 
.'.  1  -  T  +  I  =  6  years, 
or  35-29  =  210  years. 
6  =  210  years. 
/.  1  or  age  =  35  years. 

Therefore  in  15  years  he  will  be  50    Ans. 

Twenty-two  men  took  fourteen  days  to  build  a  wall ;  how  many 
men  wotdd  take  77  days  to  do  the  same  piece  of  work  ? 


n 

• 
• 

14 

•  • 

•  • 

ftft 

7 

77 

2 

28 

2 

4] 

men 

Ans. 
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When  it  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  in 
adding  and  subtracting  fractions  to  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator  ? 

A  fraction  is  said  to  be  in  its  lowest  terms  when  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  will  no  longer  divide  by  the  same  number, 
save  unity ;  or  in  other  words,  when  they  are  prime  to  one  another. 
The  unity  with  regard  to  each  fraction,  must  be  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  add  or 
subtract  such  parts.     (Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  44.) 

Show  how  a  number  of  vulgar  fractions,  whose  denominators  are 
different,  can  be  added  together.     Add  together  ^,  y®^,  -^j  |,  and 

7 

By  reducing  them  all  to  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  deno> 
minators,  as  in  the  event  of  wishing  to  add  7  +  f  +  ^,  12  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators,  and  consequently  the 
fractions  must  all  be  reduced  to  twelfths. 

fJ  + A  + A  +  I  + A  ^^^^  added  together 

«0  ou  ** 

A  pole  has  |  of  its  length  in  the  ground,  J  in  the  water,  and  10 
feet  out  of  the  water.     What  is  its  length  ? 

Let  unity  or  1  =  whole  length. 

1  —  (i  +  t)  =  10  feet, 

(4  +  3) 

or,  1 =  10  feet, 

12 

7 

or,  1 =  10. 

12 

5 

—  =  10  feet, 
12 

1 
or,  —  =    2  feet. 
12 

.*.  whole  pole  =  24  feet. 
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If  A,  in  2  days  can  do  as  much  work  as  C,  in  3  days^  and  B,  in 
5  days  as  much  as  C,  in  4,  wTiat  time  will  D,  require  to  do  a  piece 
of  work  which  A.  can  do  in  6  weeks  ? 

3 

A.  does  —  of  C, 
2 

5 

and  C.  does  —  of  B. 
4 

3        5  15 

,",  A.  does  —  X  —  of  B.  =  — 

2        4  8 

.*.  If  A.  can  do  y  as  much  work  as  B.,  it  will  take  B.  Y  times 

as  long. 

3 

0  15        45 

/.  —     X     — .   =5  —  =  11|  weeks    Ans. 

1  *  4 

4 

Four  partners  have  gained  £21,175.  The  first  is  to  have  £4250 
more  than  the  second^  the  second  £1700  mx/re  than  the  third,  and 
the  third  £1175  more  than  the  fourth. 

Let  1  B  4tli  man's  share. 
3rd  man  gets  1   +   1175 
2nd  man  gets  1    +   2875 
Ist  man  gets  1   +   7125. 


11,175 

21,175     -     11,175  =     10,000 

-r     4     =     2500     «  4th  share 

3675     =  3rd    „ 

5375     =  2nd    „ 

9625     =  1st     „ 


£21,175    Ans. 

Wliat  is  the  object  of  tlie  rule  of  three  ? 

With  regard  to  the  rule  of  three,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
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Barnard  Smith,  p.  192  d  seq,,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated  of. 
As  to  the  sum  it  is  as  follows  :— 


i 

2 

t 

:   X$   : 

:     £200 

0 

3 

3 

%9 

jeeOO    Ans. 

/  divided  120  oratujes  among  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls. 
For  every  2  oranges  a  boy  hady  a  girl  had  3.  Hoto  many  boys  and 
girls  were  there  f 

3  +  2  =  6 

5)  120 


24  No.  of  boys  and  of  girls. 

If  the  divisor  be  twice  the  quotient^  and  the  quotient  twice  the 
remainder^  find  the  dividend  when  the  remainder  is  99. 

£emainder«   99 
Quotient    »    99x2  =  198 
Divisor      =198x2  =  396 
Dividend   =  396  x  198  +  99  =  78507 

In  dividing  a  number  by  8674,  we  Tiave  a  quotient  1034  and  a 
remainder  7627 ;  we  then  find  we  ought  to  have  taken  8667  as  a 
divisor  instead  of  8674.     Find  the  correct  quotient  and  remainder 

without  going  through  the  division  again, 

> 

8674  -  8667  =  7 
7   X   1034  +  7627  =  14865 
8667)  14865  (1 
8667 


6198 
Quotient  =  1034  +  1  =  1035    Remainder  =  6198. 

Find  the  difference  between  133590132  +  (2358-179)  and 
133590132  -r  2358-179,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  35,  and 
divide  the  result  by  179. 
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To  find  the  value  of  133590132  -5-  (2358  -  179)  :— 

2358-179  =  2179 
133590132^2179  =  61308 
To  find  the  value  of  133590132^2358  - 179  :— 

133590132-^2358  =  56654 
56654  - 179  =  56475.     Difference,  61308  -  56475  =  4833 

4833x35  =  169155 
169155^179  =  945    Aub. 

Simplify 


2i 

54 

+ 

1 

" 

111 
2ie  +  IT 

1 

+ 

1 

— 

1 

¥ 

^ 

— 

+ 

1 

- 

1      -^     1 

54 

— 

+ 

1 

+ 

1             1 

IT          ITTF 

54 

5 

ros 

+ 

1 

+ 

1     _       1 

12          21« 

10 

+ 

27 

+ 

18    -     1 

216 


54 


216 

1 

1 

1 

— 

+ 

-.       — 

— 

2 

3 

6 

3  +   2 

-    1 

6 

4        2 

6        3 

54 

27 

216 

^d 

$        3 

— ^ 

X 

~     rr     — 

2 

m 

ft        8 

3 

72 

A 
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A  isinjle  pourul  of  cotton  has  been  npun  hdo  a  thrtad  of  1%  miles 
in  lengthy  and  a  pound  of  wool  into  a  thread  95  miles  long.  How 
many  pounds  of  eaeli  would  he  required  for  threads  5,854  miles 
in  length  ? 

mil^    lb.       miles 

!r0  :  1   ::  «W 
38  2927 

1 


38)  2927  (77^V  l^s.  cotton 
266 


267 
266 


1 


miles    lb.       miles 
95  :  1   ::  5854 

1 


95)  5854  (61f^  lbs.  wool 
570 


154 
95 


59 


jB64  is  to  be  divided  amongst  il.,  B.^  and  C,  so  that  A,  has 
three  times  as  mtich  as  B.,  and  C,  has  a  third  of  A.  and  B.  put 
together. 


Let  B. 

share  =   1 

A. 

„       =   3 

C. 

_      A 

1   + 

^     ^     IT    -     If 

£64    -r 

V    =  ^12,  B.  share. 

A.   =  j£36,  A.     „ 

C.   =  XI 6,  C.     )) 
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A.  travels  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  houVf  and  staHs  15  miles 
behind  B,,  who  travels  only  10  miles  an  hour  ;  hoio  long  will  A,  he 
in  catching  up  B,,  and  what  distance  will  they  both  liave  travelled  f 

A.  gains  over  B.  two  miles  an  hour.  .*.  in  7^^  hours  he  will  have 
gained  16  miles,  and  the  distance  travelled  by  B.  will  be  75  miles 
+  15  miles  =  90  miles. 

Divide  17623  and  52342  by  273.  Add  together  tlie  two  quotients 
to  tJie  two  reniainders.  Explain  why  you  get  different  residts  if  you 
add  together  the  two  dividends  and  then  divide. 

This  is  a  simple  division  sum,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  our  readers. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  if  you  treat  the 
remainders  as  whole  numbers,  you  must  necessarily  have  a  different 
result  when  you  come  to  divide  the  two  dividends  added  together 
by  273,  because  the  remainder  will  naturally  be  a  fraction,  viz.,  the 
remaining  denominator  over  273,  and  not  whole  numbers. 

Witat  letigth  of  carpet  2  feet  3  inches  wide  will  be  required  to 
cover  a  room  VI  feci  6  inches  long,  and  22  feet  6  incJies  wids  ? 

ft.   in.  ft.    in.  ft.  in. 


27  6 
12 

22  6 
12 

2  3 
12 

330 

270 
330 

8100 
810 

27 

89100  sq.  in. 

27) 

89100 
81 

81 
81 

..00 

(3300 

144)  3300 

9)  23   88  in. 

yds.  2    5    88  in.     Ans. 
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7/15  tDorhiven  can  do  apiece  of  work  in  25  dut/iff  how  long  will 
it  take  25  men  to  do  the  same  piec^  f 

i$  :  15  ::  i$ 

15  days.     Ans. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  simple,  a  coini)oun(l,  a  vulgar, 
ami  a  decimal  fraction  respectively  f  How  is  the  value  of  a  fraction 
found  in  terms  of  a  louder  denomination  / 

A  simple  fraction  is  a  symbol  of  one  or  more  parts,  less  than 
unity,  of  an  integer :  thus  y*  which  may  mean  eitlicr  one-sixth 
l)art  of  fouTj  or  four  times  one-sixth  part  of  one.  A  compound  frac- 
tion represents  a  fraction  of  a  fraction,  thus  §  of  i.  A  vulgar 
fraction  is  written  with  a  numerator  above  and  a  denominator 
IkjIow  a  dividing  line,  thus  |,  or  five-eighths  of  unity.  A  decimal 
fraction  is  that  which  has  unity  with  one  or  more  cyphers  to  the 
right  hand  for  its  denominator,  one  cypher  being  used  for  each 
figure  in  the  decimal;  for  convenience  the  denominator  is  usually 
dispensed  with,  and  the  fraction  is  represented  by  the  numerator, 
with  the  decimal  point  placed  according  to  the  value  of  the  fraction : 
thus  ^  is  represented  decunally  by  '3,  yJu  ^y  '03,  -x^nnr  ^y  '^03, 
and  so  on.  A  vulgar  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  lower  denomi- 
nation by  diWding  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same 

divisor :  thus  fS  -^  11  =  t>  WV  "^  Iff  =  t»  ^7  which  process  the 
value  of  the  respective  fractions  is  not  affected. 

Explain  how  it  is  that  the  product  of  two  proper  fractions  is  less 
than  either  ? 

Each  fraction  being  less  than  unity,  it  follows  that  their  product 
must  be  less  than  either  of  the  factors.  Thus  §  of  f  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  f ;  and  f  of  f  must  necessarily  be  less  than  f . 

There  are  two  fractions  whose  sum  is  HJ,  and  whose  difference  is 
i»  ;  find  tlie  fractions  and  the  quotient  of  ths  greater'  hy  the  less  ? 

Tlie  sum  of  the  two  fractions  being  ||^,  and  the  difference  being 
iV  or  -iVf  ;  and  j^  -  ^^,  being  ^%\,  the  half  of  j%\,  namely, 
-^^y,  will  be  the  smaller  of  the  two  fractions.  It  follows  that  -^^j^ 
is  the  larger. 


192  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSVVEliS. 

Multiply  the  larger  y%V  ^y  ^^^®  smaller,  ^^,  or 

0  20  8      8 

H        0        49 

7  7 

Six  men  and  b  hoys  tcill  dig  a  trench  in  7  days;  they  tcork  at  it 
till  they  have  completed  ^tJis  of  it ;  tJien  2  of  the  men  leave  off^  and 
2  hoys  come.  How  long  will  the  work  he  in  hand  if  a  hoy  does  half 
as  much  work  as  a  man  f 

Work  of  6  men  and  5  boys  =  work  of  H^  men. 
Work  of  4  men  and  7  boys  =  work  of  7^  men. 
Three-fourths  of  tlie  work  done  in  5J  days. 


7^  men 

• 
• 

8J 

men 

• 

4 

:     5}  days 

f  work 

• 
• 

1 

T 

work 

4 

5| 

21 

7l 

8 

8 

7 

45 

17 

4 

7 

iW 

60) 

119 

n  50 

60 

60 

59 

6  men  and  5  boys*  work  .  .  .  .  5J^    days 
4  men  and  7  boys'  work  .  .  .  .  1|^     „ 


whole  time  7J^  days 
or  7  days,  5  hours,  36  minutes. 

What  is  the  income  of  a  man  wlw  pays  5Zs.  lOd,  tax,  ichen  it  is 
Id,  in  the  £1  ? 

Id.    :    53«.  \M,    : :    £i 

12 


7)  646 

je92     5*.     8|c/. 


ARITHMETIC.  103 

Find  the  gufn,  difference,  prodttei,  cmd  qnotieni  of  9765625  and 
78125. 

9765625  9765625 

78125  78125 


Sum    9843750  Dif.     9687500 

9765625 
78125 


48828125 
19531250 
9765625 
78125000 
68359375 

Prod.    762939453125 

78125)  9765625  (125  quotient. 
78125 


195312 
156250 


390625 
890625 

Another  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  larger  number 
as  a  divisor ;  we  then  obtain 

78125     1 


9765625    125 

Multiply  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  hy  itself,  and  give  the 
result  in  f cords, 

10101 
10101 


10101 
10101 
10101 

102030201 
One  hundred  and  two  millions  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  one. 

O 


194  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A  number  of  marbles  are  placed  in  small  heaps  of  ten.  The 
number  of  these  heaps  being  great ^  they  are  collected  together  by  ten 
to  form  larger  heaps.  It  is  then  found  thai  there  are  nine  large 
heaps,  nine  small  ones,  and  seven  marbles.  How  many  marbles  are 
th^e  altogether  ? 

997.     Ans. 

What  number  must  be  added  to  sixty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  to  produce  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions 
seven  thousand  and  tu>enty-one  f 

• 

From  325007021 
Take      69427 


324937594  Ans. 

Fifid  the  number  which,  when  divided  by  7,  and  the  quotient 
multiplied  by  3,  and  the  result  divided  by  5,  and  40  added, 
produces  IQO. 

100-40=   60,    60x5  =  300 

300  -^   3  =  100,  100  X  7  =  700.     Ans. 

The  product  of  two  numbers  is  1270374;  half  of  one  of  them  is 
3129.      What  is  tlie  other  number  ? 

One  number  =  3129  x  2  =  6258. 

The  other  number  =  1 270374  -^  6258  =  203. 

Six  dollars,    four  florins,    and  four  half-crowns    amount    to 
£2    Ss.  Od.      What  is  the  value  of  a  dollar  ? 

Four  florins  =  8  shillings ; 

Four  half-crowns  =  10  shillings ; 

/.Together  =  18  shillings; 

£2    3<?. -18«.  =  25  shillings; 

.'.  One  dollar  =  ^  of  25  shillings. 

=  4/?.  2d.     Ans. 


ABITHMKTIC.  195 

Showthaiiof  1(8^0/2. 


2  12 

3  1       3 


The  whole  nmnber  2  contains  ^rds. ;  consequently,  if  you  take 
I  of  them  the  result  must  be  $.     Ans. 


A  pound  avoirdupois  contains  7000  grains  troy.     What  fraction 
is  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  an  ounce  troy  t 


7000 

176 

3 

16 

xw 

w 

X     

5760 

w 

WW 

4 

144 

12 

•  -H*    =     Hi     Ans. 


Find  the  mlue  o/  51  things,  four  of  which  cost  £19    3a  \d. 


4 

:  51 

4)i 

£ 

:  :  19 
20 

383 

12 

4597 
51 

4597 
22985 

s. 
3 

d, 
1 

234447 

12) 
2,0) 

58611 

3 

T 

488,4 

3 

£244 

4 

i 

0  2 


196 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Divide  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  9604  and  10404  hy  the 
sum  of  tlie  squares  of  98  and  102. 


9604 

10404 

9604 

10404 

38416 

41616 

576240 

416160 

86436 

104040 

92236816 

108243216 

92236816 

16006400 

98 

102 

98 

102 

784 

204 

882 

1020 

9604 

10404 

9604 

200008 

2000-8)  16006400  (800    Ans. 
160064 


If  I  lend  a  friend  £200  for  15  months,  for  how  long  ought  he, 
upon  another  occasion,  to  lend  me  £300,  to  requite  the  obligation  f 

Inasmuch  as  §  as  much  money  is  lent,  it  follows  that  it  should 
be  only  lent  f  of  the  time. 

5 

2      U 

-  X  -  =  10  months.     Ans. 

0       1 


A  dock  gains  3  J  minutes  in  15  seconds  wider  the  24  hours ;  at 
noon  it  is  2  minutes  too  slofo.     When  mill  it  give  eotrect  time  f 


ARITHMETIC.  197 

S\  minutes  =195  seconds. 

23  hours  45  seconds  =  86,385  seconds. 

Consequently,  if  in  86,385  seconds  a  watch  gains  195  seconds, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  gain  120  seconds  or  two  minutes  f  as : 

$$      24      2215 

2215  X  24  =  53,160  seconds  =  14  hours  46  minute& 
.'.  at  46  minutes  past  2  a.m.  the  clock  will  mark  the  right  time. 

A  train  has  to  go  54  ntUea ;  it  ought  to  leave  the  station  at  12 
and  reach  the  terminus  at  2.30 ;  //  its  starting  he  delayed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  what  extra  speed  must  it  put  on  to  arrive  at  the  right 
time  t 

hrs.    hr.      hrs. 


9*    - 

I 

T 

9 

=  2}  = 
6 

9 

T 

4 

54  4- 

4 

=  X 

1 

0 

=  24  miles  per 

hour. 

54 -r 

.91 

hours  {i,e. 

,  original  rate  of  speed)  = 

54 

2     108 

X 

=  2U 

1 

5       5 

24  -  21f  =  2|  miles  increased  speed  per  hour.     Ans. 

Find  the  value  of  III  things  at  ISs.  7^d.  each,  atul  of  7  cwt, 
3  qrs,  II  lbs,  at  £2  ISs.  Id.  per  quarter. 

ISs.  7J<;^.  =447  half-pence. 
447  X  111  =  49617  half-pence. 
=  £103  7s.  i^d. 

7  cwts.  3  qrs.  =  31  qrs. 
1 1  Ihs.  =  ^  qrs. 

£2  ISs.  Id.  X  31^^ 
31 


82     5     7 
i|=     1     0  10} 


£83     6     5i    Ans. 


198  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Simplify  1247         1296 


77    '      1728 


;3|of2}of|ofTV; 


2i  +  lS 

;  I  +  tV  +  tV  +  i^;  •0032  +  23-45; 

3§-2i 

•001 28 +  8-192. 

1247                                    1296 
=  16*^  -^ 


TT*  ".  T' 


77-  1728 

3Jof2ioff  of^ 

^^     i(     ^      7      7        2 
=  —  x-x-x  —  =  -  =  l- 
^^     ^     ^     «     6       6 
5 

2J  +  1§     »+|     16  +  10     25      0 

«. ___? V    —  ^* 

—  "~22  — 16~"         ^  —  t^y. 

3§-2i     y-l    -fl-     0       7 

126  +  84  +  63  +  56 

329        41  144 


144       144 

32  45 

•0032  +  23-45  = +  23 

10,000  100 

32  45       32   +   4500 

+ = 

10,000      100  10,000 

4532     1133  1133 

+  the  23  whole  number  =  23 


10,000     2500  2500 

•00128  +  8-  192 

128  192 

100,000    '       1000 

128        ;[000        1 
= X = 


100,000     8192     6400 

Wliat  number  added  to  f  j  +  ^^  will  produce  3  ff^ ;  and  what 
number  divided  by  2  ^  will  produce  -^. 


ARITHMETIC. 

31  10  93  +  50 

i   —      — 

143 

35  21 

105 

105 

227 
3 
420 

1487 
420 

• 

1487 

143  1487  -  572 

915 

5 

420 

105 

1 
2  — 
16 

420 
33 

16 

420 

28 

33  i 

10  15 

4 

33  11 

60  20 

Ans. 

199 


ffow  much  land  at  278,  per  acre  ahotdd  he  given  in  exchange  for 
480  acres  at  35«.  per  acre  f 

480 
35 


2400 
1440 

27)  16800 


622| 


How  many  men  must  be  employed  to  finish  a  piece  of  work  in  15 
days  which  5  ynen  can  do  in  24  days  ? 

0        8     Ans. 

What  number  subtracted  87  ttm>es/rom  70865442  will  leave  27 
as  a  remainder  f 

70865442-27  =  70865415 
70865415  +  87=     814545     Ans. 


200  QU£STIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Tlie  S65th})art  of  a  number  is  101001 ;  wftat  is  the  number? 

101001x365  =  36865366. 

Find  a  nuniber,  sudi  that  if  I  divide  it  by  3,  and  add  4,  and 
then  divide  the  result  by  2,  and  add  3,  th^en  divide  the  result  by  4, 
and  add  5,  th>e  result  of  the  whole  will  be  seven, 

7  -  5  =  2,2x4=   8 

8  -  3  =  5,5x2  =  10 
10  -  4  =  6,6x3  =  18 

If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  135,  anul  tlieir  difference  is  95,  show 
how  the  numbers  may  be  found. 

The  greater  number  =  1 35  +  95     230 

=115 

2  2 

The  less  number       =  1 35  -  95       40 

=  —  =  20 

2  2 

There  are  two  numbers;  half  of  the  sum  of  both  numbers  is  800, 
and  Juxlf  the  difference  is  250.     Find  the  numbers. 

The  greater  number  =  800  +  250  =  1050 
The  less  „      =800-250=   550 

Dotd)le  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  twenty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  half  their  difference  is  eight  hundred  and 
four.     What  are  the  numbers  f 

25280 

Their  sum  = =  1 2640     Difference  =  2  x  804  =  1 608 

2 

12640  +  1608  14248 

Greater  number  = = =  7124 

2        2 
12640  -  1608  11032 

Less     ,,   = = =  5516 

2        2 

One-half  of  the  trees  in  an  archurd  are  apple  trees,  one-fourth  are 
pear  trer^,  one-sixth  plum  trees,  and  there  are  50  cherry  trees  ;  what 
number  of  trsps  does  it  contain  ? 


ARITHMETIC.  201 

J  +  J  +  J  =  ^of  whole  orchard. 

/.  1^  =  cherry  trees ;  there  are  50  cherry  trees. 

•'•  TT  ^^  whole  number  of  trees  =  600    Ans. 

A  square  laton  ia  bordered  by  a  path  4  feet  6  inches  wtde,  the 
path  and  lawn  together  occupying  one-tenth  part  of  an  acre.  Find 
the  cost  of  laying  doum  the  path  with  tiles  at  Is.  6d,  per  square 
yard. 


Yds. 

ac. 

484  (22  sq.  root 

1 

4 

4 

— 

42)  84 

4 

84 

40 

160 

22 

30J 

4 

4800 

88 

40 

3 

4840 

264 

18 

484 

246 

984 
123 

9) 

1107 
123 

12)' 

90 

11070 

m 

2,0) 

■ 

92,2  6 
46  2  6  Ans. 

202  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A  lawyer's  dei'k  on  a  certain  afternoon  spent  at  a  booksellers 
two-sevenths  of  the  money  in  his  purse,  and  then  at  a  luncheon- 
bar  two-fifths  of  the  remainder.  He  then  went  for  a  ride, 
paying  for  horse  hire  two-thirds  of  wluU  he  liad  over,  a)id  then 
went  home  with  5sr  in  his  purse.  Hoto  much  did  he  spend  in 
etuh  way  f 

725 
7  7"'7 
2 


-  X  5  =  -  /.  he  has  already  spent. 
?  +  ?  =  J/.heha8f  left. 


2     S     2 
7     7 


.'.  in  all  he  spent 

.'.  he  spent  10^.  at  the  bookseller's,  \0s,  at  the  luncheon-bar,  and 
10«.  for  the  ride.     Ans. 

Find  the  number  of  seconds  from  noon  on  September  \Wi  to 
7  a.m,  on  December  ISth. 

From  noon  on  September  19th  to  7  a.m.  on  December  18th 
equals  89  days  19  hours. 

dys.  hrs. 
89  19 
24 


375 

178 


2155  hrs. 
60 


129300  mins. 
60 


7,758,000  sees.     Ans. 

A  vintner  bought  138  gallons  of  wine  at  10s.  a  gallon,  of 
whicli  he  retained  18  gcdlons  for  his  own  use:  at  what  rate  per 
gallon  must  he  sell  the  remainder  that  he  may  have  his  own  for 
nothing  ? 


ARITHMETIC.  203 


138galkat  10«.  =  1380«. 
18gaU& 


120)  1380  (11 
120 


180  8,    d. 

120  11   6     Alls. 


60 
12 

720(6 
720 

A  number  of  things  at  £3  is.  5Jrf.  each  cost  £5647  ISs,  U{d. 
How  many  toere  there  f 

£s.  d.  £      s.     d, 

3  4  5J   :  5647  18  llj::  1 

20  20 


64  112958 

12  12 


773  1355507 

4  4 


3093         )5422029(1753 
3093 


23290 
21651 

16392 
15465 


9279 

9279     Ans.  1753 

188 


28  m  5 


41  11  "^ 

114 


iHH    ^^«- 


2i\ftr-'^ii  +  3ii|-^V  =  2  +  3  =  5-.4  =  l 

2  4-g92~  225   _  ^  _423        -  141 
1296  ""  M296^  1482 


228  ~  272  4-  g92  ~  225   _  ^  _423        -  141        ^g^ 

li«ift^  1, 


204 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


If  a  servant's  wages  be  £30  Os.  8f(f.  a  year,  what  will  he  his 
demand  for  a  service  of  388  days  f 


days 
365 

days 
:  388 

£     s. 

::  30  0 

20 

600 
12 

7208 
4 

28835 

79 

388 

d. 

8f 

3492 
2716 

4 
12 
2,0 

30652 

7663 

63,8 

7 

£31  18 

7  Ans 

A.  can  do  as  miLch  in  8  Jtours  as  C,  can  do  in  4,  and  B,  can  do 
as  much  in  5  hours  as  C.  can  do  in  6 ;  A.  gets  through  a  certain 
work  in  15  hours;  how  long  would  it  have  taken  G,  f 

B.  takes  ^  of  the  time  A.  does. 

C.  takes  |  of  the  time  B.  does. 

C.  takes  «  x  -—  =  -  of  time  that  A.  does. 
o      o     o 

A.  does  the  work  in  15  hours. 

3 

.*.  ^x^  =  24  hours 
=  time  C.  would  take.     Aus. 


Shruf)s  are  ^>/rtwte<?  at  a  yard  apart  upon  2  a^res  of  ground, 
WluU  will  they  cost  at  Us,  6c?.  i^er  1000? 


ARITHMETIC. 


205 


129 


1385 


4840  I  69.5  X  2  =  139  =  lineal  yards 
36  in  2  acres 


12400 

7900 
6925 


75 


139  + 1  =  140  shrubfl  in  side  of  square 
140 


5600 
140 


19,600  shrubs. 
19,600  at  13^.  lOd.  per  1000 

£      8,       d.  m 

=  13  11  If.     Ans. 


Find  the  valtie  of  2  J  +  3  J  +  4^  +  5  J  +  6|,  and  find  the  product  of 

2J  X  3J  3J 

\and \ 

7J  2 


2J  +  3i  +  4|  +  5i  +  6|    2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  =  20 


140  -t-  105  -f  84  -t-  70  +  go 
4S0 


1 
1 

4-1 


1 

4 


6 
8 

5-1 
8 


1 
3 


3 
4 


\     _ 


=     1  Ans. 


206  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

A  permm  after  pnffimg  away  ame-ihird  of  his  moneys  together  with 
£\0^  finds  thai  he  ha*  remaining  X15  more  than  its  half;  what 
tnon^  had  he  t 

Let  unity  or  1  =  money  he  had  at  first. 
l-J  +  £101efti  +  X15. 
.•.l=J  +  X10  +  i  +  X15. 
.•.1-J-}=X10  +  X15. 
6-5  =  X150 
.•.1=£150.     Ana. 

A  man  buys  a  property  for  £243,857.  He  lays  out  on  it 
£92,658.  He  then  divides  it  into  24  loU  WhrU  must  he  get  for 
each  lot,  in  order  to  realise  £48,000  on  the  whole  transaction  f 

£243857 
92658 
48000 


24)384515(16021 
24 


144 
144 


51 

48 

35 
24 

11 
20 

220  (9 
216 

4 
12 

48(2 
48 

£16021  9^.  2d.     Ans. 


ARITHMETIC.  207 

Find  a  number  such  that  if  you  diminish  it  by  66  and  divide  it 
by  55  yati  will  get  2854  for  quotient  and  0  for  the  remainder, 

2854 
55 


14270 
14270 
56 


157026  number  required. 

A  sum  of  money  is  put  into  three  drawers.  The  first  contains  f 
of  the  whole;  the  second  contains  ^j;  and  the  third  contains 
£3  10^. ;  what  is  th£  whole  amount^  and  what  is  there  in  each  of 
the  first  two  drawers. 

/.  J  money  =  £3  10 
/.  §  =  £10  10.     Ans. 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  84,  and  their  difference  14.  Find 
the  difference  of  their  squares  without  first  finding  the  numbers 
themselves. 

The  diflference  of  their  squares  =  84  x  14  =  1 1 76. 

What  is  the  relation  between  tlte  squares  of  pairs  of  nutnbers 
equi-distant  from  25  or  from  50  respectively  ? 

The  relation  between  the  squares  of  pairs  of  numbers  equi-distant 
from  25  is  that  their  difference  is  equal  to  25  multiplied  by  4  times 
the  diflference  between  25  and  either  of  the  num])ers. 

The  relation  between  the  squares  of  pairs  of  numbers  equi-distant 
from  50  is  that  their  diflference  is  equal  to  50  multiplied  by  4  times 
the  diflference  between  50  and  either  of  the  numbers. 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  126  ;  on^  is  containpA  five  times  in 
the  othpr.      What  are  the  numbers  ? 

If  one  is  contained  five  times  in  the  other,  then  the  greater  is  five 
times  the  less,  and  the  greater  and  less  together  are  six  time«  the  less. 

The  less  number  =126-6=   21. 
The  greater  „     =   21  x  5  =  105. 
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« 

When  will  a  numlter  divide  by  3,  11,  and  12  1 

A  number  will  divide  by  3  when  the  sum  of  its  digits  will  divide 
by  3. 

A  number  will  divide  by  11  when  the  difference  between  the 
sum  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.,  digits,  and  of  the  second,  fourth, 
sixth,  &C.,  digits,  is  divisible  by  11. 

A  number  will  divide  by  12  when  it  will  divide  by  4  and  by  3, 
or  when  the  number  formed  by  the  two  right-hand  digits  is  divisible 
by  4  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible  by  3. 

A  number  diminished  by  one-fourth  of  itself  is  midtiplied  by 
219,  and  its  product  is  2050497.     What  is  the  number  ? 

A  niunber  diminished  by  one-fourth  of  itself  is  equal  to  J  of  the 
number. 

f  of  the  number  =  2050497  -r  219  =  9363 
i  „  =9363^3  =  3121 

The  number  =  3121  x  4  =  12484. 


Wliat  o^dock  is  it  when  the  hours  already  gone  in  a  day  are  f  of 
what  remains  ? 

If  the  hours  which  are  gone  in  a  day  are  f  of  what  remains,  it  is 
clear  the  time  must  be  9  o'clock,  because  9istol5as3isto5. 

How  much  per  cent,  per  annum  gives  three  farthings  in  a  half 
crovm  per  month  ? 

5  p.  c.  on  2s,  6d,  is  1|^  per  annum. 
.*.  f  =  2 J  per  annum. 
6 


_  X  Y  =  30  per  cent  per  annum. 


Divide  53550  into  four  parts,  such  that  the  second  is  three  times 
greater  than  the  firsts  the  third  three  times  greater  than  the  second, 
and  the  fourth  twenty  times  greater'  than  the  third. 
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SecuiKl  =    4  times  first. 
Thinl   =    -4      „     second  =  16  times  Hi-st 
Fourth  =  21      „     third  =  336  times  liist. 
The  four  parts  =  1  +  4  +  10  +  336  =  357  times  tii-!?t. 
First     part  =  53550 -357=      150 
Second   „    =      150  x      4=     600 
Third      „   =      150  X    16=    2400 
Fourth    „    =      150x336  =  50400 

Divf'flt'  the  HH/ttbcr  237  into  three 2^tr is,  such  that  fhrcc  times  thf 
first  may  he  equal  to  five  times  the  second  and  ci'jht  tim^s  the  thinl. 

Assume  that  the  first  is  1,  then  the  second  is  ^,  the  third  §,  and 
the  three  paiis  are  together — 

3       3         24     15        39     79 

l  +  -.  +  -  =  l— +  - =1— =  — 
5       8         40     40        40     40 

79 
The  first  part  is  therefore  =  237  -r  —  =  120 

40 

3 
The  second      „         „        =120x— =    72 

5 

3 
Tlie  third         „         „        =120x— =   45 

8 

What  number  divided  by  97  (jices  204  ? 

204x97  =  19,788.   Ans. 

What  number  midtipJied  by  784  tcill  give  the  same  prjdavt  as 
487  X  79184  ? 

101 

487  X  nm 

=  49187 

m 

How  much  is  the  difference  bettceen  628,716  and  79,019  greater 
than  the  sums  of  56,095,  2,800,  10,009,  7,097,  163,  3,000,  and 
90,829  ? 
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628,716 
79,019 


Difference     549,697 

Difference    549,697 

Sura    169,993 


379,704     Alls. 


56,095 

2,800 
10,009 

7,097 
163 

3,000 
90,829 

Sum     169,993 

Divide  the  sum  of  71  x  2,117  and  17  x  1,711  ht/  29,  ruul  divide 
the  difference  between  the  same  qnantities  hij  58. 

71x2,117  =  150,307 
17x1,711=   29,087 


179,394     Sum. 
121,220    Difference. 
179,394 -r  29  =  6,186;  121,220-^58  =  2,090.   Ans. 

73                  59 
=71  x  73  + 17  X  59 


5,183  +  1,003  =  6,186.  Ans. 

73  59 

71  X  i^m  "  17  X  i,W     71  X  73  -  17  +  59 


?^  2 

2 

5,183-1,003    4,180 
= =  2090.  Ansi 

9  9 
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The  pivduei  of  two  numbei'f  w  19  mo'e  than  their  *«m,  and  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  is  8.     Find  the  nunibers, 

Tliis  cannot  be  solved  arithmetically,  therefore 

Let  X = greater  number 
y  =  less 

a-z/  =  ^  +  y  +  19  (1.) 

x-y=       8  (2.) 

From  (2)         a;  =  8  +  // 
Substituting  in  (1 ) 
(8  +  y)i/=     8  +  y  +  //  +  19 
8//  +  i^«=         2//  +  27 
y»  +  6//=  27 

i/»  +  6//  +  3*=     27  +  9  =  36 
y  +3  =  6 
2/  =  3 
a:=ll 

7V«^  product  of  two  numbers  is  36,865,365  ;  one  of  titan  is  365. 
Find  tiie  otJier, 

365)  36,865,365  (101,001 
365 


365 
365 


. . .  365 

365 

101,001.  Ans. 

Find  the  difference  heticeen  the  sum  of  7865  added  to  itself  568 
timeSf  and  the  sum  of  6534  addeil  to  itself  345  times* 

7865  added  to  itself  568  time«  =  7865  x  569  =  4475185 
6534      „         „        345     „     =  6534  x  346 » 2260764 

Difference  .    .    .    2214421 

XVhai  number  mtdtiplied  by  86  \Cill  give  the  same  jyroduct  as  163 

hU  430 1 

5 

163x^00 

«  815  Ans. 

r2 


i 
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Divide  £750  into  ihirc  iHirff,  so  tli'it  the  fii'd  inuj  he  '5  (/  thv 
second  and  J  of  the  third, 

Fii-st  =  %  of  second,  and  .second  =  J  of  first. 

First  =  ^  of  thinl,  and  third  =  J  of  fir.^t. 

If  tlie  first  be  represented  by  1 , 
the  second  will  be  „  i 

the  third  will  be  „  ^ 

^  +  if  +  TJ  ~  B 

First  =  750^  V=^1^5iV 
Second  =  155/^  x  |  =  X387  lij 

Thinl  =  155/^  x  -J  =  £206|^     Ans. 

One  luilf  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  800,  one  half  the  difference 
of  the  same  numbers  is  200.      What  are  the  numbers  i 

The  entire  sum  is  1600,  and  the  entire  difference  is  400. 
1600 -400  =  1200-^2  =  600  =  the  smaller  number,  the  larger 
number  being  of  courae  1000. 

An  equal  number  of  g^dneas,  pounds,  half-yuineas,  half-croicns, 
shillings  and  sixpences  mahe  up  XI 66  lOrf.  OJ.  Find  the  number  of 
each, 

£t    s,    d. 


1    1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  1 

0 

0  0 

6 

j£  it.      d. 

166  10  0 

2  15 

6 

20 

20 

55 

3330 

2 

0 

111 

6660 

6660 

— —  : 

=  60. 

Ans 

111 
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How  many  forth liuja  are  there  in  five  half  soveretcfna,  fire  half- 
crowns,  five  gicpences,  and  five  half-pence  ? 


£    8.       ll 

5  half  sovereigns 

=  2  10    0 

5    „    cro^viis 

=     12     6 

5  sixpences 

=       26 

5  halfpence 

^ 

3     5     2i 

20 

65 

12 

782 

4 

3130    Ans. 

How  many  half-crowns,  sixpences,  and  fourpences  are  there  in  £25, 
there  being  an  eqnal  number  of  each  ? 

Half-crown  =  30  pence 
Sixpence     =   6     „ 
Fourpence  =  4    „ 

40    „ 

£25  =  6000  pence. 
40)6000 


150  of  each.     Ans. 


Find  cost  of  i2  cwt,  16  lbs.  at  £5  16«.  M.pei*  cict, 

42  cwt.  would,  therefore,  cost  £245     0    0 

14  1b8.  =  J        .        .         =  14     7 

2  lbs.  =  I        .        .         =  2     1 


£245  16     8     Ans. 
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The  kilogramme  is  etptal  to  2-2046  lbs,;  find  tchat  paH  of  a  trilo- 
grmnme  1  lb,  equals? 

2046        1023      11023 

2-2046  =  2 =  2 = 

10000       5000       5000 

11023 

lbs.    :    1  lb.    : :    i  kii. 


5000 

1       1      5000    5000 

=  —  X  —  X = Ans. 

1       1     11023  11023 

Divide  £25  Is,  6d,  amongst  4  men,  3  wometiy  and  2  boi/s,  giring 
each  icoman  \  less  ami  each  boy  \  less  than  each  nuin  ? 

4  men's  shares  =  8  boys'  shares 

3  women's  =  2  J  men's  shares  =  4]^ 
2  bovs'  shares  =  2 


14J 

£ 

s. 

d. 

iH) 

25 

7 

6 

2 

2 

29  ) 

50 
29 

21 
20 

15 

0(1 

i 

435 

(16 

29 

145 

145 
Boy's  share  =£1  15    0x2  =  £3  10    0 
Woman's,,   =    3  10    0x4=14     0    0 
Man's       „   =    2  12     6x3=    7  17     6 


£25    7     6 


A,  can  run  8  gards  to  B.'s  7;  ^chat  sfaii  mnst  A,  gire  B,  to  breast 
the  tapf'  togetlipv  at  the  end  of  a  mile  / 
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If  in  every  8  yards  traversed  B.  gaina  1  yanl,  it  follows  that  in 
1760  yanls  A.  will  gain  220  yawls,  tliert»forc  he  must  give  !>.  220 
yanls  start  for  them  to  come  in  together. 

A  ijerff^m  paid  XI 7  6«^.  9f/.  Income  tnx  ichen  It  icutf  Id.  in  tha  £ 
What  nwnt  lie  pay  at  bd.  ? 

7:5::  £17    6   9 

5 


7)86  13     9 

XI 2     7     81   Ans. 

A  penoH  buys  an  article,  and  mHU  it  so  as  to  fjain  5  jier  cent.  If 
he  had  bonyht  it  at  5  per  cent,  Icas  and  sold  it  for  1>».  Ipss  hr  tcovid 
have  gained  10  per  cent,     Fiml  the  cost  price. 

Suppose  (i.)  cost  price  X8,  selling  price  X8  8x. 
Five  per  cent,  less  than  X8=sX7  \2s, 
Ix.  less  than  X8  8^.  =8     7*^. 

Profit  15^.  on  X7  12*.  or  less  than  10  iK»r  cent. 

(ii.)  Cost  price  X9,  selling  price  X9  9^^. 
Five  per  cent,  less  than  X9  =  X8  \\s. 
Is,  less  than  X9  9«.  =    9     8<?. 

Profit  lis,  on  X8  11«.,  nearer  to,  but  still  less  than  10  per  cent. 

(iiL)  Cost  price  XIO,  selling  price  XIO  10*. 
Five  per  cent,  less  than  XIO  =  X9  \0s, 
\s,  less  than  XIO  \(^s.  »  10     ^s. 

Profit  195.  on  X9  10*.,  or  10  per  cent,  exactly,  which  is  the  true 

answer. 

Tlie product  of  tJn-ee  numbers  is  4064256.  The  third  is  double  the 
second,  and  the  sum  oftlie  second  and  third  is  504.     Find  the  first. 

Let  unity  or  1  =  2nd  number. 
„        ,,      2  =  3rd  number. 
1+2  =  504 
3  =  504 

1  =  168  =  2nd  number. 

2  =  336  =  3rd  number. 
168x336  =  56448. 

4,064,256  +  56,448  =  72  =  1st  number. 
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Holo  inurji  mn^t  you  take  away  from  the  \\  of  864  to  get  the  J 

of  75.      . 

36 


17 

H^ 

612 

X  - 

—  —  _ 

H 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

;70 

45 

X  - 



^ 

1 

1 

1 

612-45  =  567    Ans. 

A  sum  of  money  is  divided  amongfd  A.^  2?.,  C,  and  D,,  so  that 
A,  is  to  get  J  of  the  tchole ;  B.  \;  O,  ^ ;  and  D.  the  remainder.. 
D.  got  X28.     What  teas  the  sum  ? 


1 


(4  +  3  +  2\ 


1-T^  =  J&28 

f\  =  X28 
.•.tV  =  £9    6s.  Sd. 

12 


X37     6 

8 

28    0 

0 

18  13 

4 

28     0 

0 

X112     0 

0 

.-.11  =  £11 2     0    0.     Ans. 
A/s  share,  one-third 
B/s  share,  one- fourth 
C.'s  share,  one-sixth  .... 
D.*s  share,  remainder,  being  one-fourth 


A,  can  do  apiece  of  tcork  in  12  daySy  and  with  BJs  assistance  in 
^rs  days;  show  that  it  tcill  take  B,  li  days  to  do  the  piece  of  tcork, 

A  does  -^.j  per  day. 

1  1  13 

A.  and  B.  do   —   =   —   =   —  per  day. 

fi  «         8  4         04. 

13      1       13-7       6       1 

= =  —  =  —    B.'8  work  per  day.  • 

84     12         84         84     14 

/.  B.  would  do  the  whole  in  14  days. 
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If  the  wages  of  13  mm  for  T\  days  amount  to  £13  7*.  Oht  twtc 
many  men  oujhito  teorkfor  4  weeks  for  £173  Ss, 

13  moil 


£13 

7  OJ 
24  flays 

• 
• 

• 

£173  8      )  .. 

7  J  (lays  J 

320 
20 

9  0 

# 

1213  16 
43  7 

6409 

1257  3 
13 

16342  19 

6409) 

20 

326859  (51  men.  Ans. 
3204) 

6409 
6409 

If  1  had  piU  £9,000  into  a  business,  I  shoidd  have  realised 
£1,520,  hiU  having  only  gained  £304,  how  much  did  I piU  in  ? 

5  1 

£lfift0  £»H  ^9000 

5)9000 


£1800.     Ans. 

A  person  being  asked  his  age  anstvered,  ^  of  my  age  mimts  4 
years  gives  the  age  I  had  12  years  ago.     How  old  is  he  ? 

I^t  unity  or  1  =  present  age. 

If  ^  of  his  age  -  4  years  equal  liis  age  12  years  ago — 

4  of  his  age  alone  is  equal  to  liis  age  8  years  ago. 

/.  his  age  or  1  -  f  =  8  years. 

/.  f  of  his  age  =  8  years. 

/.  I  of  his  age  =  4  years. 

And  I,  or  his  whole  age  =  28  years.     Ans. 

A.  is  now  twice  as  old  as  B,,  hut  ten  years  ago  he  was  fhroo  finips 
as  old.     Find  tlie  present  ages  of  A.  and  B, 
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Taking  trial  numbers,  suppose  (i.)  A.'s  present  age  to  be  31  and 
B.'s  15^;  ten  years  ago  A/s  age  was  21  and  R'a  5|.  (iL)  With 
A«'s  present  age  at  34,  the  ages  ten  years  ago  would  be  24  and  7. 
(iii.)  With  A/s  present  age  at  37,  the  respective  ages  of  A.  and  I>. 
ten  years  ago  would  be  27  and  8 J ;  all  which  results  are  wrong, 
(iv.)  With  A.'8  present  age  at  40,  B.*s  will  be  20 ;  and  ten  years 
ago  A.  would  be  30  and  B.  10  years  of  age,  which  is  the  true 
answer. 

A  bag  coniabis  a  certain  number  offlorhiSy  three  times  as  many 
half-crowns,  ami  us  many  fourpenny  pieces  as  equal  the  number  of 
the  other  coins.  The  whole  contents  of  the  bag  amount  to£\b\^s,  2fl, 
How  many  of  each  coin  does  it  contain  ? 

For  each  florin,  that  is      ...         .     24(7. 
There  are  three  half-crowns,  that  is        .     .     90 
And  four  fourpenny  pieces,  that  is     .         .16 

130<7. 
£15  14^<.  2J.  =  3770 
29 

W*^  =   29,  number  of  florins. 

29  X  3  =   87,  „         half-crowns. 

29  X  4  =  116,  „         fouq>enny  pieces. 

There  were  1120  sovereigns  in  a  drawer.  The  owner  took  out  14 
daily  for  23  days;  ho  divided  the  remainder  so  far  as  he  could 
betweeti  his  son  and  his  daughter ,  giving  the  former  b  for  etery  3  he 
gave  tJie  latter.  How  many  sovereigns  did  the  son  receive  more  than 
the  da  tighter  ? 


1120  99f 

322  3 


8)   798  299^  daughter  gets. 

99J 
5 


498J  son  gets. 
498f 
299i 


199^  =  1991    Ans. 
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J  of  iihe  coins  in  a  draioer  are  crowns,  J  are  florins,  \  are  shU- 
lings,  and  there  are  50  sixpences.  What  number  of  coin's  does  it 
contain  f 

6  +  3  +  2 

12 
Therefore  ^^  of  tho  number  =  50,  and  the  number  =  50  x  1 2  =  600. 

How  many  guineas,  sovereigns,  half-crowns  and  shillings,  there 
being  an  equal  number  of  each,  are  there  in  £2492  ] 


£ 

«. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

4 

6  = 
28 

:89  sixpences. 

2492  > 

c40 

=  1120 

89 


A  person  possessed  of  ^  of  a  coal  mine  sells  J  of  his  share  for 
X2000.     W/iat  is  tlie  whole  mine  worth  ? 

Y  OI  -y  —  ^17 

and  -ijj  is  worth  £2000 
^  „         2000 


/.  f§=  Lo^o  X  V  =  i^^o,  or  the  whole  is  worth  £4444^. 

How  many  times  will  a  pendultmi  vibrate  in  24  hom*s  which 
vibrates  5  times  in  2  seconds  ? 

12 

;i)l  X  60  X  60  X  5 
=  216000  times. 
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A  watch  loses  evert/  day  2  mlnuies  and  6  seconds.  After  what 
lapse  of  time  will  it  mark  the  right  hour  ? 

The  watch  will  mark  the  right  hour  when  it  has  lost  1 2  hours. 

'2  mill.  G  sec.  =  126  seconds. 

12  hours  =  12  x  60  x  60  =  seconds. 

2     20 

1^  X  00  X  60     2400 
No.  of  days  = = =  342 i. 

n 

1/16  men,  working  10  hours  a  day,  can  dig  a  trench  ^  feet  deep 
and  100  yards  long  in  6  days,  how  long  will  it  take  7  men,  working 
9  hours  a  day,  to  dig  a  trencli  9  feet  deep  and  100  yards  long  ? 

15    ::    0 


9    : 

10 

0    : 

$ 

m  : 

m 

15x10^-7  =  211.    Ans. 

RedvM  6763  feet  to  furlongs,  poles,  yards,  ^e. 

3)  5763 


b\)  1921 


11)  3842 


10)     349-3  =  U  yards. 

4)       34-9 

59  poles. 


•9^ 
1-2) 


•       8- 
8  furlongs.  29  polos,  1-1  yards.    Ans. 

If  a  hoy  can  wi'ite  150  lines  in  1  hour  5  minutes,  hoic  many  lincM 
woidd  occupy  him  for  2  hours  36  minutes? 
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65     156  ::     1^0 

13  30         30 


13)  4680  (360.  Aus 
39 


•780 
780 


Dlcidc  JLl  Qs.  6J</.  bettaeu  iico  m^ju,  su  tli  U  unc  mai/  receive  a 
third  as  mucJi  atjain  (is  the  oth:r. 

A.'s  share  is  to  B.'s  share  as  1  ;  11,  =  2i,  =  i 


t 


6     6 


( 


7)  21  19     8J 

3     2    .9£  A.'s  share,  and  of  course  tlic 
residue  £4:  3a  9t/.  is  B/s  shai-c. 

If  6  men  in  1 2  dat/s  can  niake  90  yarfls  of  roady  in  how  many 
days  will  9  nuni  make  600  yards  f 

9  :  6  ::  12 

90  :  600 

2      20       4 
0  X  000  X  Xi 

=  ^^  =  53 J  days.    Aus. 

0x00 
JJ      3 

//  l'^  uf  a  sum  of  money  =  J  o/  5^  lOd.yjind  the  sum. 
?  of  OS.  lOd.  =  2^?.  6t/. 

If  ^  uf  ii'C.  =  2^*.  6t/. 

/.         J=       6c/. 

45  =  1^.  6<7.    Aus. 

Tioo  persons  walking  at  the  rate  of  three  and  four  miles  per  hour 
reHpedivehjy  set  off  from  the  same  place  in  opposite  directions  to  walk 
round  the  park.  They  meet  in  ten  minutes.  How  long  is  the  walk 
round  the  jxirk  ? 
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If  A.  +  B.  walk  3  +  4  miles  in  the  hour,  it  follows  that  they  walk 
^  +  ^  miles  a  minute  =  /^.'.  in  ten  minutes  they  walk  ^^io_ 
^  miles  =  1|  miles.    Ans.  6      * 

A  person  visiting  some  }X)or  people  set  aside  £4  to  be  distributed 
anwiuj  them  ;  hit  four  Imvi^ig  declined  tJie  ffift,  the  others  got  a 
BhiUing  more  than  was  intended.  How  many  poor  p&>ple  did  he 
visit  ? 

Assimiing  he  had  visited  twenty  people,  they  would  have  each 
had  4«. ;  but  as  four  declined  the  gift,  it  left  \Qs,  to  be  distributed, 
consequently  twenty  must  have  been  tlie  original  number  visited, 
and  the  sixteen  would  receive  5«.,  or  a  shilling  more  than  was 
originally  intendeil. 

If\b  men,  12  women ,  and  9  boys  can  do  a  piece  o/icwk  in  50  days, 
what  time  would  9  men,  15  women  and  18  boys  take  to  do  4  times  as 
mucJt,  the  i^arts  done  by  each  in  the  same  time  being  as  Hie  numbers 
3,  2,  1. 

If  the  parts  done  by  each  man,  woman,  and  child  are  as  3  :  2  :  1, 
it  follows  that  every  woman  equals  two  boys,  and  every  man  three 
boys.     Consequently,  15  men  =  45  lx)ys,  and  12  women  =  24  lx)y8. 

.•.78  boys  do  it  in  50  days. 
.*.  9  men  =  27  boys. 
.*.  15  women  =  30  boys. 

How  long  will  it  then  take  75  lx)y8  ? 

3  2 

As    ^^  :  78  ::  00 

2 


3)  156 


52 
4 


208  days.     Ans. 

A  gan'ison  of  1000  men  was  victualled  for  30  daysi  After  10 
days  it  was  reinfoircd,  and  the  victuals  were  exhausted  in  5  daysi 
Of  how  many  did  the  reinforcement  consist  ? 
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If  the  provitfious  would  have  lasted  the  thousaud  ineii  20  days, 
how  many  would  it  last  only  5  days  ] 

f^  :  i0  ::  looo 

4  4 


4000 
So  the  reinforcement  must  have  consisted  of  3000  men. 

Find  a  number  to  whicJi  if  you  add  1,  the  sum  will  be  didsible  by 
3,  but  if  you  add  3,  the  sum  will  be  divisible  by  4. 
The  number  is  5. 

There  is  a  number,  ^  of  which  being  divided  by  6,  \  of  it  by  4,  and 
I  of  it  by  Z,  the  quotient  is  in  eacJi  case  9.     What  is  the  numljei'  ? 
The  number  is  108. 

A  pei'son  jxissed  J  of  his  age  in  childhood,  -^^  of  his  age  in  youth, 
\nf  it-\-b  years  in  his  wedlock;  lie  had  then  a  son,v)hom  he  survived 
4  years,  and  who  reached  only  half  the  age  of  his  father  ;  at  what 
age  did  this  son  die  ? 

Let  1  or  unity  =  father's  age. 

1^  -  4  =  son's  age 

1=1  +  1^  +  1  +  5  +  ^  +  4 

orl-a  +  iV  +  |  +  ^)  =  9 

.-.84-75  =  756 

.-.9  =  756 

.'.  1  =  84,  father's  age 

.*.  i  -  4,  son's  age  =  40 

A  body  of  men  in  column  form  324  ranks  of  9  in  each  rank ; 
supposing  tliey  were  drawn  up  in  a  solid  square,  hoto  many  would 
tliere  be  on  each  side  f 

324 
9 


2916  (54  Ans. 
25 


416 
416 


The  thirty-fifth  p^irt  of  a  number  is  43.      WluU  is  the  number  i 

43x35  =  1505.     Ans. 
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Fiiul  a  numher  atich  that  if  it  he  added  23  time6  tu  37,601  the 
sum  Kill  be  40,200. 

40,200  -  3760  =  2599,  2599  ^  23  =  113.     Aiis. 
Add  lofjether  ^^,  i\.,  v*,  Y¥»  sJ  >  ami  dm^Hify  the  follmciivj : — 

O  -  ^         -       iT 


8i    -7?   +5j-4i     3  +  ^of2  +  i 


1  7    I,     '*    .1,    W     I     3     I    1 3 
—  ^U  +  lJ  +  TT  +  ^ff  +  TTT 

=  476  +  385  +  168  +  99x385 

_  1313  _  1  580  A„„ 

Taking  the  fii-st  simplification  :  the  numerator  when  simplified 
=  2yVff  =  VW>  «n^l  the  denominator = 2 Jf^  =  |{^ 

1723 

840"  _  1723      W._L723 
54T"  W  ^  541  -21(54     Ans. 
21(r        * 
In  the  second  simplification  the  numerator 

^      ^     4     » 

y  2  *    *    4 

=  ro^5=f  \^=5 

3       2^       6 

3 

2^3^!^^3         4^3^12 

.5     i^     5     5        5      6     25 
*>' 

And  the  denonuiiatur 

10     h 


5      J$ 


__  3       2  _  -*'      "^      r.         5      2  _  5 
"y^3"'i^^*!~4         2      3~3 


^ 


6     5     25         12  .  25      12^12      144        . 
-x-=  — -7-      = — X  —  =  —        Alls, 

3      4      12         25      12      25      25      025 

Half  a  cake  is  eaten  on  Monday ;  a  quarter  on  Tuesday ;  one 
sixth  on  Wednesday^  and  the  remainder  is  found  to  weigh  four  ounces. 
What  was  tlie  ointjinal  weight  of  the  cake,  supposing  the  piece  left  to 
have  lost  20  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight  ? 
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6  +  3  +  2 
1  •  I  1  1 11 

12 

••tV  ^^^  ^^^^  =  4  or.,  but  20  per  cent,  has  wasted /.it  originally 
weighed  5  ozs.  .\\^  of  whole  cake  weighed  60  ozs.     Ans. 

/»  6  days,  3  hours^  and  15  minutes  a  wcdch  gains  36  minutes. 
How  many  minutes  and  seconds  does  it  gain  per  day  / 

Days.         Hrs.         Min.  Hrs. 

6  3  15         :         24  :  :         36 

24  60 


27  1440 

12  36 


147  8640 

60  4320 


8835  8835)  51840  (5  min.  52^  sec. 

44175 


7665 
60 

459900 
44175 

18150 
17670 

480 

8835  =  yg-y 

Define  a  fraction.     How  many  kinds  of  vulgar  fractions  are 

there?     Give  exanqdes  of  each  kind.     Reduce   to   their  simplest 

forms : — 

(a.)  7         11  1 

—  +  —     of  —  — 

19        2  3  3 

+    of2J 

1  4         1 

III  5         2 
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—  + +  h%- 

H     li  +  f 

(c.)  2H|of3i---=-l5yir 

H 
A  fraction  is  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit.     There  are  six  kinds, 
namely : — 

A  proi)er  fraction,  as  f ,  ^,  y 

An  improper  fraction,  as  y,  ^,  -J 

A  simple  fraction,  as  ^,  ^ 

A  mixed  number,  as  5J-,  7f 

A  compoimd  fraction,  as  J  of  |,  ^  of  J  of  ^u 

I    2J   3    2|  ^ofi 
A  complex  fraction,  as  — ,  — ,  — ,  — , 

«         Q      4.2     Kl  91 

(Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  pp.  34,  35.) 


I  4  _   1  '* 


i.-L 


TT  T      T 

42  4-  19  I 

114'      +       2m,*  X    ^ 


61 


^(t^) 


''^•*^  +  250  ^  7U9.  ^    g  7  0  AnS. 

90  »o 


(/;.) 


1»0 


VI.2     6     41 

13     6  ,5     31 

V     4      6 
2 

10     18-HO      8 
18"*"     12     _"X^ill 
15 +  10  "25     8^ 


12  ^^- 
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(c.) 


(■>(!. ,)-!). 


8  0j 
228 


2094-350   _  550   _   o 

70  70  *  5 

1677-152     \m^  X  ^-  5      Ana. 

^  dock  gaiiis  a  mimUe  a  day.  If  it  is  set  right  at  12  o*dock 
to-dag,  tchat  will  be  the  correct  tivie  when  it  points  /o  12  ddock 
to-morrow  f 

This  clock  iiidicates  an  interval  of  24  hours  1  minute  when  the 
correct  interval  is  24  hours  :  the  question  is,  when  the  clock  indi- 
cates an  interval  of  24  hours,  what  is  the  correct  interval  ? 

24  hrs.  1  min,   :  24  hrs.   : :  24  hrs. 
60  60 


1441  1440 

24 


5760 
2880 


1441)  34560  (23  hrs.  59xAt 
2882 


5740 
4323 


1417 
60 

85020 

7205 

^— ^^—  ■  i« 

12970 
12969 


1 

q2 
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At  wluU  time  hettceen  3  atid  4  oarlock  u  the  mimde  hand  of  a 
fcaich  30  mintUes  Itefore  the  hour  hand  ? 

The  minute  hand  travels  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  hour  hand, 
or  it  gains  eleven-twelfths  of  the  circumference  on  the  hour  hand 
in  60  minutes.  At  3  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  yW  of  the  circum- 
ference in  ailviuice  of  the  minute  hand,  and  when  the  minute  hand 
is  30  minutes  lx?fore  the  hour  hand  it  is  ^^^r  of  the  circumference  in 
advance  of  the  hour  hand,  the  minute  hand  has  therefore  gained 
Y  J  of  the  circumference  upon  the  hour  hand  since  3  o'clock. 

11     :     9     :  :     60 

9 


11)  540 


49y^y  miu.  past  3. 

How  is  a  question  in  the  simple  iide  of  three  to  he  stated  and 
solved  f     Give  an  example  in  illustration  of  your  answer. 

Arrange  the  three  given  numbers  in  the  same  line  in  succes- 
sion, placing  the  one  wliich  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  requiroil 
term  the  third  in  order :  and  if  by  the  nature  of  the  question  the 
required  term  is  to  be  greater  than  the  third  teim,  put  the  greater 
of  the  other  two  terms  in  the  second  place  ;  otherwise  put  tlie  less 
in  that  place.  Then  if  the  three  terms  be  each  of  only  one  deno- 
mination, find  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  terms  and  divide 
it  by  the  first ;  the  quotient  is  the  fourth  proportional  in  the  same 
denomination  as  the  thinl  teniL 

Kxample :  If  12  yards  of  broadcloth  cost  £15,  what  would  8 
yards  cost  at  the  same  rate  ] 

Tlie  answer  to  this  question  must  evidently  be  in  money,  and 
therefore  £15,  the  money  given  in  the  question,  must  occupy  the 
third  place";  and  as  8  yards  would  cost  less  than  12  yards,  8  yanls, 
the  less  of  these  two  terms,  must  be  put  in  the  second  place.  Hence 
the  terms  will  be  arranged  and  the  operation  performed  as  in  Iho 
margin  ;  and  it  appears  that  at  the  rate  specified  in  the  question,  8 
yards  would  cost  £10, 


ARITHMETIC.  ?20 


Yd8.       Yds.  £, 

As       12    :    8    ::    15 

8 
12)  120 

£10     Ans. 
(Thomson's  Arithmetic,  pp.  64,  66.) 

An  IrUh  landloi*d  ahifes  \  in  a  shilling  to  his  tenant ^  and  the 
trhole  abatein/mt  amounts  to  £76  3^.  4^/f.      ]Vliat  is  the  rent  f 


d. 

£      8. 

d. 

S, 

4    : 

3 

76     3 
20 

ill 

:    1 

12       1523 
12 


18280 
3 

12)  54841 
20)  4570     1 


£228     10     1     Ans. 

In  the  copy  of  a  worJc  containing  327  pages,  a  remarkaUe 
passage  begins  at  the  end  of  the  \56th  page.  At  what  page  may  it 
he  expected  to  begin  in  an  edition  containing  400  jxtgcs  ? 

327    :    400    ::    156 

400 


327)  62400  (190 
327 


2970 

2943 

190y«^     Ana. 

/.   In  the  edition  containing  400  pages  it  will  commence  at  the 
1 90th  page. 
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If  6  ahoemdkers  in  4  toeeka  make  36  pav*8  of  men^s  and  24  pairs 
of  tcomen*8  shoesy  how  many  pairs  of  each  kind  wmdd  18  shoemakers 
make  in  5  tceek^t  ? 

6  shoemakers  in  one  week  will  make  9  pairs  of  men's  and  6  pairs 
of  women's  shoes,  therefore  in  5  weeks  the  6  shoemakers  would 
make  45  pairs  of  men's  boots  and  30  pairs  of  women's,  therefore  18 
shoemakers  would  make  135  pairs  of  men's  and  90  pairs  of 
women's. 

/  have  to  be  at  a  certain  place  in  a  certain  time,  aiul  I  find  that 
if  I  walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  p^  hour  I  sludl  he  five  minutes 
too  late,  ami  if  at  the  rate  of  Jive  miles  perhour  I  shcdl  he  teri  minutes 
too  soon,     Hoto  far  have  I  to  gol 

If  I  walk  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  I  walk  a  mile  in  15 
minutes. 

If  I  walk  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour  I  walk  a  mile  in  12 
minutes ;  therefore  in  every  mile  I  gain  3  minutes,  walking  at  the 
rate  of  5  miles  per  hour. 

I  lose  5  minutes  in  walking  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 

If  in  1  mile  I  gain  3  minutes  at  5  miles  an  hour,  I  shall  gain  5 
minutes  in  1  mile  and  |,  which  is  5§  miles. 

There  are  two  clocks,  A,  and  B,,  set  together  at  noon  on  Monday. 
A,  gains  four  minutes  in  twenty-four  lumrs,  B,  loses  2  minittes  in 
24  hours,  ]VJiat  time  will  be  hulicated  on  Saturday  by  B,  wheti 
noon  is  indicated  by  A  J  Find  the  hours  elapsed  from  noon  on 
Monday  till  A,  shows  noon  on  Tuesday, 

24  hrs.  4  min.     :     24  hrs.     : :     24  hrs. 
6  1  6 

60  60 


361  360 

360  X  24 


361 

Hours  elapsed  from  noon  on  Monday  till  A.  shows  noon  on 
Saturday 
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«  360x24x5 


361 

Find  minutes  lost  by  B.  during  this  number  of  hours. 

24     :     360  X  24  X  5     : :     2  min. 


361 
360  X  24  X  5  X  2        3600 


24  X  361  361 

361)  3600  (9  min. 
3249 


351 
361 


12.0 


Q3S1 


llh.  50m.-^®j    Ans. 

If  ihe  lianAs  of  a  dock  are  together  at  iwdte  when  will  they  he 
together  again  f 

The  minute  hand  traveb  over  60  minute  spaces  while  the  hour 
hand  travels  over  5 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  minute  hand 
travels  over  12  minute  spaces  while  the  hour  hand  travels  over 
one.  Therefore,  the  minute  hand  gains  11  minute  spaces  upon  the 
hour  hand  while  the  latter  is  travelling  over  12  spaces;  that  is,  in 
12  minutes. 

When  the  hands  are  together  again,  after  12  o'clock,  the  minute 
hand  will  have  gained  60  minute  spaces  on  the  hour  hand.  The 
question  then  is,  if  the  minute  hand  gains  11  spacer  in  12  minutes, 
in  what  time  will  it  gain  60  spaces  ? 

11    :    60    ::    12 

12 


11)  720 

65^  minutes,  or  1  hour  5^  minutes. 
The  time  is  therefore  5^  minutes  past  1  o'clock. 
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At  what  time  beticeen  11  atid  12  o^dorJc  are  the  hawls  of  a  clocli 
(i.)  together,  (ii.)  at  Hght  angles,  (iii.)  directly  opposite  f 

The  minute  hand  travels  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  hour  liand, 
or  it  gains  eleven-twelfths  of  the  circumference  on  the  hour  hand 
in  60  minutes. 

(i.)  At  11  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  eleven-twelfths  of  the  cir- 
cumference in  advance ;  it  will  therefore  take  60  minutes,  or  I 
hour,  to  overtake  the  hour  hand;  and  the  time  they  will  next  1k» 
together  after  11  o'clock  is  at  12  o'clock. 

(ii.)  The  hands  will  be  at  right  angles  for  the  first  time  when 
the  minute  hand  has  gained  two-twelfths  of  the  circumference 
upon  the  hour  hand ;  therefore — 

11    :    2    ::    60 


11)  120 


lO^^min.  past  11  o'clock. 

They  will  be  at  right  angles  again  when  the  minute  hand  hns 
g.iined  eight-twelfths  of  the  circumference  upon  the  hour  hand ; 
therefore — 

11    :    8    ::    60 

8 


11)  480 


43^min.  past  11  o'clock. 

(iii.)  Tliey  will  be  directly  opposite  when  the  minute  hand  has 
gained  five-twelfths  of  the  circumference  on  the  hour  hand ;  there- 
fore— 

11    :    5    ::    60 

5 


11)  300 

273\min.  past  11  o'clock. 

JMien  Will  thf  hotir  and  minute  hand  of  a  dock  be  first  togethor 
aftf'T  4  o'clock  ? 
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AVhen  the  minuto  liaud  is  oi  20  minutes  |)ast  4,  the  hour  luind  is 
at  21  minutes  40  seconds ;  while  the  minute  hand  traverses  the 
space  representing  1  minute  48  seconds,  the  hour  hand  passes  over 
the  space  of  9  seconds :  at  that  point  the  hour  hand  stands  at 
21  minutes  49  seconds  past  4,  while  the  minute  hand  shows  21 
minutes  48  seconds.  When  it  reaches  21  minutes  49  second^*, 
tlie  hour  hand  will  have  advanced  the  twelfth  jwrt  of  a  second 
hevoud  49. 

At  whnt  time  hettteen  2  and  3  o^cIock  are  the  hotir  and 
miniUe  hands  of  a  clock  (1)  together^  (2)  at  rifjht  angles,  (3)  in 
opposite  directions  f 

(1.)  In  every  12  minute  hands  travelled  the  clean  gain  of  the 
minute  over  the  hour  hand  is  11.  At  2  p.m.  the  minute  and  hour 
hands  ore  10  minute  hand  divisions  apart,  how  long  will  the  minute 
hand  take  to  gain  that  period  ? 

11    :    10    ::    12 

12 


11)  120 


10}^  ixist  2     Ist  Ans. 

(2.)  To  get  at  right  angles  the  minute  hand  has  to  go  15  minuto 
divL<<ions  beyond  the  hour  hand,  i.e.,  25  minutes  in  all. 

.-.as  11    :    25    ::    12 

12 


11)  300 


27-^.     2nd  Ans. 

(3.)  To  get  exactly  opposite  the  minute  hand  must  travel  30  minute 
hand  divisions  past  the  hour  hand,  i.e.,  40  minute  divisions  in  all. 

11    :    40    ::    12 

12 


11)  480 


43^^.     3rd  Ans. 

Whnt  is  the  time  between  4  and  5  o*clocl'  when  the  two  hands  are 
\1  of  the  minute  divisions frcnn  each  other? 
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As       11 


:    3   ::    12 

12 

)  36 

3^  past  4  o'clock. 

Ist  Aub. 

37     ::    12 

12 

11 


11)  444 

40^  past  4  o'clock.     2nd  Ans. 

If  35  barrels  of  water  last  950  men  7  viantJis,  haw  many  men 
would  1464  barrels  last  far  1  month  f 

190 

f  $$   :   1464    ::    m 

1  0 

1464x190  =  278160    Ans. 

When  will  the  hands  of  a  watch  &c  15  mimttes  apart  between  11 
and  12? 

At  11  o'clock  the  minute  hand  is  5  minutes  in  advance  of  •the 
hour  hand,  consequently  it  has  hut  10  minutes  to  travel.  The 
gain  of  the  minute  hand  over  the  hour  hand  in  every  12  minutes' 
division  is  11.     How  long  will  it  take  it  to  gain  10? 

As    11    :    10    ::    12 

12 


11)  120  minutes 


lOJipastll.     Ans. 

At  what  0* clock  between  5  and  6  are  the  hour  and  minute  hands 
ezacHy  together  ? 

The  minute  hand  travels  over  60  minute  spaces  while  the  hour 
hand  travels  over  5  ;  or,  the  minute  hand  travels  over  12  minute 
spaces  while  the  hour  hand  travels  over  one  minute  space.  There- 
fore the  minute  hand  gains  1 1  minute  spaces  upon  the  hour  hand 
while  it  is  travelling  over  12  spaces,  that  is,  in  12  minutes. 

At  5  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  25  minute  spaces  in  advance  of 
the  minute  hand.  Tlie  question  then  is,  if  the  minute  hand  gain 
11  spaces  in  12  minutes,  in  what  time  will  it  gain  25  spaces^ 
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11     :     25     ::     12min. 
12 

11)  300 

27'' 


The  time  is  theiefoie  TTA  mintitefl  past  5. 


What  time  between  4  and  5  o*elock  iciU  the  hands  of  a  watch  he 
17  minute  dimsions  apart  ? 

At  4  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  twenty  minute  spaces  in  advance  of 
the  minute  hand,  and  twice  during  the  hour  between  4  and  5  o'clock 
the  hands  will  be  17  minute  divisions  apart ;  first,  when  the  minute 
hand  has  gained  3  minute  spaces  on  the  hour  hand ;  and,  secondly, 
when  it  has  gained  20  +  17,  or  37  minute  spaces. 

11    :    3    ::    12  ii    :    37    ::    12 

3  12 


11)  36  11)  444 

The  hands  will  be  17  minute  divisions  apart  at  3^  minutes  past 
4,  and  40^  minutes  past  *4. 

At  wliot  time  between  3  and  4  o*clock  will  the  mimite  hand  be  30 
minutes  be/ore  the  lumr  hand  ? 

The  minute  hand  travels  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  hour  hand, 
or  it  gains  eleven-twelfths  of  the  circumference  on  the  hour  hand 
in  60  minutes. 

At  three  o'clock  the  minute  hand  is  three-twelfths  of  the  circum- 
ference behind  the  hour  hand,  but  when  the  minute  hand  is  30 
minutes  before  the  hour  hand  it  will  be  six-twelfths  of  the  circum- 
ference in  advance,  or  it  will  have  gained  nine-twelfths  of  tlie 
circumference  since  3  o'clock.     Therefore 

1:9::     60  minutes 

9 


•  • 


11)  640 


49j\^  minutes  past  3  o'clock. 
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At  wfiat  time  bettpcen  11  and  12  o^ clock  arc  ilw.  hour  and  minuL 
hands  first  together^  secondly  ai  right  angles^  and  thirdly  opposite  t 

The  minute  hand  travels  over  60  minute  spaces  while  the  hour 
liand  travels  over  5 ;  or  the  minute  hand  travels  over  12  minute 
s^Mces  while  the  hour  liand  travels  over  one  minute  space.  There- 
fore, the  minute  hand  gains  11  minute  spaces  upon  the  hour  han<l 
while  it  is  travelling  over  12  spaces,  that  is,  in  12  minuten. 

First,  at  1 1  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  55  minute  spaces  in  advance 
of  the  minute  hand  The  question  then  is,  if  the  minute  hand 
gains  11  s^mcos  in  12  minutes  in  what  time  will  it  gain  55  spaces? 

11     :     55     ::     12  min. 
12 


11)  660 


60 

Tliey  will  be  together,  therefore,  at  60  minutes  past  11,  or  at  12 
o'clock. 

Secondly,  at  11  o'clock  the  hour  hand  is  55  minute  spaces  iii 
advance  of  the  minute  hand,  and  the  hands  will  be  twice  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  between  11  and  12  o'clock;  first,  when  thi* 
hour  hand  is  45  minute  spaces  in  advance  of  the  minute  hand ;  and, 
secondly,  when  it  is  15  spaces  in  oilvance;  or,  first,  when  the 
minute  hand  has  gained  10  minute  spaces  on  the  hour  hand ;  and, 
secondly,  when  it  has  gaineil  40  minute  spaces. 

11  :  10  ::  12     ii  :  40  ::  12 
12  12 


11)  120  11)  480 

"loi^  43A 

Tliey  will  be  at  right  angles  at  10^  minutes  post  11,  and  at 

43^''y  minutes  past  11. 

Thirdly,  they  will  be  opposite  to  each  other  when  the  minute 

hand  has  gained  25  spaces. 

11    :    25    ::    12 

12 


11)  300 


07  •» 


that  is,  at  27y\  minutes  past  1 1  o'clock.     Ans. 
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Thefti'gt  of  bIx  men  can  walk  three  ixices  as  soon  as  th^  seeotul 
can  walk  two;  the  second  five  as  soon  as  the  third  six;  Hie  third 
seven  as  soon  as  the  fourth  eight ;  the  fourth  nine  as  soon  as 
Hie  fifth  ten ;  Uie  fifth  fifteen  as  soon  as  the  sixth  fourteen ; — 
how  many  paces  will  the  sixth  fcalk  while  the  first  is  wcdking  135 
paces  f 

0  2  2  2 

;i^^  X  2  X  0  X  8  X  ;io  X  ;i4 

=    128 

0x#x?x     0     X   If 

A  man  stej^^s  2  feet  3  inches ;  how  many  steps  does  he  take  in 
walking  6  miles  f 


=   U080    Alls. 


2         1760  4 

0    X    m0    X   ii 

if 

0 


A  certain  number  of  7nen,  twice  as  many  women ^  and  three  times 
as  many  boys,  earned  in  five  days  £7  15*.,  each  man  earned  \s,  6t/., 
each  woman  lOd.,  and  each  boy  8c/.  a  day  ;  how  many  were  there  of 
*jac?i  I 

d. 
YjMiXi  mail  eanieil     .         .         .         .         .18 

The  women 20 

The  boys 24 

Total         62 

£1   lbs,   ^   5   =   £1  \\s. 
=31      X    12   =   372 

372 

=     6   =   Xo.  of  men. 

62 
6  X  2  =  12  =      „     women. 
6  X  3  =  18  =      „     lx>ys. 
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At  tchat  tlnui  resjyectiody  Mween  7  and  8  o*clock  are  tJie  hour 
a  fid  mimite  liands  1®  exctdly  opposite  each  other ^  2^  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  3®  coincident  f 

Tlie  hour  and  minute  liands  arc  now  25  minutes  apart,  therefore 
the  minute  hand  will  only  have  to  travel  5  minute  divisions  to 
make  the  30  minutes  apart. 

As     11     :       5     :;     12 

12 


•  • 


11)60 

5y*Y  past  7  o'clock.     Ist  Ans. 

Eight  angles  is  15  minute  divisions  apart>  therefore  the  minute 
hand  must  travel  20  minute  spaces. 

As   11    :    20    ::    12 

12 


11)  240 

21A  P^^  7  o'clock.     2nd  Ans. 

There  is  also  a  second  answer  to  this  jwrtion  of  the  sum :  there 
is  time  for  the  minute  hand  to  travel  35  minute  spaces,  and  go  15 
beyond. 

As    11    :    50    ::    12 

12 


12)  000 


^^ITT  P^^^  "^  o'clock.     Another  Aiis. 

In  order  to  be  coincident,   the  minute  hand    must  travel  35 
minute  spaces. 

As    11    :    35    ::    60 

12 


12)  420 


38y-Y  past  7  o'clock.     Last  Ans. 
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A  i)erion  saves  every  year  77  </  ^^  salary.  This  is  increased  \. 
What  fraction  of  his  fiew  mlary  mttst  be  put  by  to  save  the  same 
amouiU  as  before  ? 

Had  his  salary  1)een  increased  as  much  agaiu  he  would  have 
saved  another  ^  in  proportion,  but  as  it  is  only  increased  a  third, 
therefore  he  has  only  to  save  ^  x  -^  =  ^\-. 

?V  ^  9T  "=  7T'  ^l^<^h  ^  the  fraction  of  his  new  salary  he  must 
put  by. 

If  a  person  spetvd  200  guineas  during  tlis  first  six  calendar 
months  of  1875,  whai  is  his  average  daily  expenditure  ? 

In  January,  1875,  there  were  31  days 
February  „  28     „ 

March  „  31     „ 

April  „  30     „ 

May  „  31     „ 

June  „  30    „ 


Total     181  days. 
200  guineas  »  £210 
210  -i-  181  =  £1  3^.  2d.  /^.     Ans. 


^h  is  icluit  par  cent,  of  jths  ? 

i  :  I  ::  loo 


20 

4         1         \C|C)        80 

^x-x  —  =  -  =  26t 
3        If          1  3 


A.  can  walk  5  miles  while  B.  walks  i ;  supposing  A.  to  walk  6 
Iwurs  a  day  and  B.  7  hours  a  day,  how  many  days  will  B,  take  in 
walking  a  distance  which  A.  can  accomplish  in  14  days  ? 

3  i 

5    X    0    X    |4 

=    15     Ans. 

^    X    f 
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A  room  m  2^  feet  long  and  IS  feet  wide;  what  must  be  its  Iiei/jht 
tu  order  that  the  area  of  the  floor  and  ceiling  may  he  equal  wit/i  the 
area  of  its  walls  ? 

Area  of  floor  and  ceiling    =     24x18x2 

Length  round  the  room     =   (24   -f    18)  2   =   42    x   2. 

2i    X    t$    X    i        72 

Height   = =      -   =    lOf  feet. 

0    X    H  7 


JIuw  iiMuy  ixdisade^  will  surround  a  square  whjse  side  is  150 
yanlsy  the  centres  of  the  palisades  heiiuf  10  incJies  asunder  / 

15 

4^p    X    36    X    4 
=2160    Ans. 

10 

A  hoitk  consists  of  384  pages ;  every  printed  page  contains  42 
Unes^  afid  every  line  14  words.  Every  foutih  page,  however,  contains 
HI  lines.     How  many  words  are  in  the  hook  f 

ri-om384    X     42    X    14  =   225792 

384 

Take  (42  —  14|)  14  =  96  x  27i  x  14  =  36960 

4 


Ana.    188832 

Tdhc  the  same  tcork;  sup})0se  it  to  he  j^rinted  in  a  volume  of 
which  each  }mge  contains  36  lines,  each  line  10  words,  how  many 
pages  will  it  fill  supimiiuf  every  fourth  page  to  he  hlank? 

15736 
188832  3  1^0^^;^  X  4    62944 

r-  = —  = =  699*'. 

10  X  36  4  10  X  ;^0  X  3    90 
3 

A  person  tchosc  income  is  £900  pays  £15  for  income  tux.  How 
much  is  the  tax  in  the  pound  i 
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4 

=  4  i>eiice. 

41b3  of  te^i  are  worth  Olbs  of  coffee  ;  Gibs  of  coffee  are  iporth  1  Tilbs 
of  tfwjar  ;  how  much  sutjar  U  eqtutl  in  valtw  t^)  SCIbs  of  tea  J 

IR)  of  coffoe  is  worth  VIbs  of  sugar,  9Ibs  of  coffee,  or  4Iba  of  tea, 

15x9  15  X  9 

are  worth  lbs.  of  sugar,  1B>  of  tea  is  worth lbs.  of 

6  6x4 

sugar. 

7 

5  H 

X^  X  9  X  0 

5GJbA  of  toa  are  worth  =  315Ibs  of  sugar. 

0x4 


Four  feet  four  inches  Mng  the  aren  of  a  map  which  ?V  laid  down 
ojh  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  rfujuire*!  the  number  of  acrps 
rej)resejiied, 

4  sq.  ft.  4  in.  =  580  sq.  in. 
The  scale  being  an  inch  to  a  mile,  the  map  represents 
580  sq.  miles  =  580  x  640  =  37 1 ,200  acres. 

77(W  average  toeight  of  69  persons  is  \\  stones^  of  70  persons  1 1 
stones  1  ]}ound..      What  isjhe  loeight  of  the  seventieth  ? 

The  69  persons  weigh  69  x  1 1  stones. 

The  70       „  „       70x11  stones  +  70  lbs; 

The  weight  of  the  70th  is  11  stones  +  70  lbs.  =  16  stones. 

Did  the  first  two  months  of  1865  contain  more  or  less  seconds 
than  the  Irud  ttoo  months  of  that  yenr  f     How  many  1 

R 
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Jan.  and  Feb.  contained  31  -f  28  =  59  days. 
Nov.  and  Dec.        „         30  +  31  =  61  days. 
Since  the  first  two  months  contained  two  days  less  than  the  last 
two,  they  also  contained  less  seconds,  the  number  of  seconds  being 

2x24x60x60  =  172,800. 

A  man  is  engaged  to  work  for  36  days^  to  he  paid  2&  6 J.  for 
every  day  he  worha,  and  he  is  to  forfeit  \s.  6d.  every  day  he  is  idle. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  lie  was  paid  £3  2*.  Orf.  How  many  duys 
was  he  idle  ? 

If  the  man  had  worked  every  day,  he  would  have  received  36 
times  2&  6tZ.  =  £4  10a  Od.  He  lost  by  idle  days  £4  lOs.  Od.  - 
£3  28.  Od.  =  £1  8s,  Od.  =  2Ss.  He  lost  each  idle  day  2s.  ed.  + 
Is.  ed.  =  4/?.  Od.     No.  of  idle  days  =  28  -r  4  =  7. 

A  work  is  composed  of  six  volumes :  each  vdimie  has  560  pages y 
each  page  has  42  liTies,  and  each  line  40  letters.  How  many  letters 
does  the  work  contain^  supposing  it  to  he  divided  into  60  chaj^ters, 
and  every  chapte)'  to  he  seven  linens  short  f 

From  40  X  42  X  560  X  6  =  5,644,800 
Take  40  x  7  x  60  =       16,800 


5,628,000 


Tliirty  years  ago  a  man  was  three  times  as  old  as  his  son,  whose 
presmit  age  is  45.     How  old  is  the  father  f 

Age  of  son  30  years  ago  =  45  -  30  =  15. 
„     father  =15x    3  =  45. 

„         „     at  present  =  45  +  30  =  75. 

A  woman  takes  to  market  a  hasket  of  eggSy  which  she  means  to  sell 
at  seven  farthings  a-piecc;  she  breaks  5  on  the  road^  but  by  selling 
tlie  remainder  at  2d.  each  she  finds  she  can  7nake  good  her  loss. 
How  many  eggs  had  she  at  first  ? 

If  she  had  been  able  to  sell  the  ^ve  that  were  broken  at  2d.  each, 
she  would  have  gained  lOd.  or  40  farthings;  and  as  she  would  have 
gained  one  farthing  on  each  egg,  the  number  at  first  must  have 
been  40. 
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A  sideboard,  table,  and  carpet  cost  X63  5s.  6^. ;  the  sideltoard  and 
table  cod  £b^  14&  9<i.y  and  the  table  and  carpet  cost  £26  0&  4J. 
Find  what  each  cost. 

£     8.    d. 
Cost  of  sideboard,  table,  and  carpet  =  63     5     6 

and  table  =54  U     9 


n 


n 


carpet 

sideboard,  table,  and  carpet 
table  and  carpet 

sideboard 


=   8  10  9 

63  5  6 

=?26  0  4 

=  37  5  2 


„         table,  and  carpet  =  63     5     6 
carpet  and  sideboard  =45  15  11 


table 


=  17     9     7 


A  gentleman  whom  age  is  60  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  his 
age  equals  the  sum  of  all  of  the  children  ;  tico  years  ago  his  age  was 
double  the  eldest  son,  and  the  sum  of  the  father^s  and  eldest  san*8 
ages  is  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  youngest  son.  Find  the 
ages  of  the  three  children. 

60-2 

=  29,  age  of  eldest  son  two  years  ago. 

2 
29  +  2  =  31,  age  of  eldest  son. 

60  +  31 

=  13,  age  of  youngest  son. 

7 

60  -  (31  +  13)  =  16,  age  of  daughter. 

7/"  145  sheep  cost  £169  3*.  id.,  what  is  tlie  rate  per  score  ? 

£169  Zs.  id. 

Cost  of  one  = =  £1  3s.  id. 

145 

Cost  per  score  20  (£1  3s.  4ff.)  =  £23  6j?.  Sd.     Ans. 

A  gentleman*s  estate  for  five  years  ending  with  1849  yielded 
£1054  15a  06?.  Ho^D  much  could  he  speiul  one  day  with  another  so 
fis  to  lay  by  135  guineas  ? 

R  2 
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The  year  1849  contained  365  days. 
„        1848        „         366     „ 
„        1847        „        366    „ 


„    1846    „    365  „ 
„    1845    ,,    365  „ 


Totel     1826  days. 

135  guineas  =  £141   15/j.  Off. 
£     8,     d, 
1054  15     0 
141  15     0 


913     0    0 

913 

Daily  expenditure  «= =  J  =  10a  Od,     Ana. 

1826 

Add  together  J,  J,  J,  \,     Suhtract  the  sum  from  2.     Midtiplythe 
restdt  hy^qf^ofS,  and  find  what  fraction  this  is  of  99. 


=  30  +  20  +  15  +  12 

60 
77 

60 
2  77  120-77  43 

43 

1  60     60    60 
3 

fi    if    t    99     12771 

00 

10 

0  40  1   1    oO 
5 

255|^    Ans. 


4  person  had  two-fifths  of  a  lead  mine  ;  he  sold  three-fourths  of 
his  sJutre  and  divided  the  remainder  between  his  two  sons^  ffiving 
four-fifths  to  the  ehler  ami  £200  to  the  ymmger.  Find  the  value  of 
the  mine. 
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As  he  sold  f  of  his  ahare,  he  had  ^  of  it  left,  and  as  he  gave  ^ 
of  the  remainder  to  the  elder  son,  he  gave  •}  of  it  to  the  younger. 
The  younger  eoa  had  therefore 

)^       1       1       1 
—  X  —  X  —  =  —  of  the  mine. 
5       ^       5      50 
2 

Value  of  mine  =  200  x  50  =  £10,000.     Ana. 

What  number  is  that  which  has  a  difference  of  \i  between  its  J 
and  its  |,  and  what  number  is  that  which  is  increased  by  34  {/  you 
add  to  it  its  §  and  its  \'i 

Let  1        =       No. 

..  15-8  =  280 

or,  7  =  280 

1=  40 

If  a  number  be  increased  by  34  by  adding  f  and  f  of  itself,  it 
follows  that — 

|  +  f  =  34 
or,|i  =  34 

or,  ^  pf  number  equals  2 
therefore  |-|  or  the  whole  niunber  equals  24.     Ans. 

What  (fdock  is  it  when  the  hours  already  gone  in  a  day  are  f  of 
what  remain  f 

The  hours  which  remain  must  be  divisible  by  5 

-  of  —       =9 

<^  1 

the  number  of  hours  gone.     The  day  begins  immediately  after 
12  o'clock,  so  it  is  9  o'clock. 

State  the  rule  of  three.  Distinguish  between  the  rule  of  three 
direct  and  the  rule  of  three  inverse.  In  a  fort  there  are  1500  men 
with  food  for  six  months,  hote  many  men  should  be  let  out  to  make 
the  food  last  eight  months  with  the  same  rattans  ? 

The  rule  of  three  is  a  method  by  which  we  are  enabled  from 
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three  numbers  which  are  given  to  find  a  fourth  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  third  as  the  second  to  the  first.  The  rule  of 
three  direct  is  that  in  which  more  requires  more,  or  less,  less. 
The  rule  of  three  inverse  is  that  which  more  requires  less  or  less 
more.     (See  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  197,  198.) 

?    :    0    ::    ^m 

i  3  375 

876x3  =  1125 
375  men  must  have  gone  away.     Ans. 

WTuit  is  the  income  of  a  man  xcho  pays  53«.  \0d.  tax  when  it  is 
Id,  in  the  pound  9 

7«/.    :    53tf.  lOd.    : :    £i 

12  20 


646 
240 

25840 
1292 

7) 

155040 

12) 

221481 

2/0) 

192/0-  8| 

20 
12 


240 


£96  .  0  *  8| 

If  I  walk  13  miles  in  3^  Twurs,  how  lung  will  it  take  me  to  walk 
4  miles  f 


13 

13 

2 

• 

• 

• 
• 

4 
4 

::  3i 

7 

4 

7 

1 

14 

X 

1 

1 

X  — 

13 

13 

=  1 

1 
13 

Ans. 
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Reduce  eight  weeks  three  days  nineteen  hours  nineteen  minutes 
fifteen,  seconds  to  seconds. 


wks. 

days. 

his. 

miiL 

sec. 

8 

3 

19 

19 

15 

7 

59 

24 

255 

118 

1435 
60 

86119 
60 

5167155 

A  man  after  spending  half  of  his  money,  and  then  the  one-third 
of  the  remainder,  and  then  onefourth  of  the  remainder,  had  £25 
left ;  how  much  had  he  at  first  9 

On  spending  ^,  the  fiist  remainder  is  ^. 

„  I  of  first  remainder,  the  second  remainder  is 

2  1         1 

3  2         3 

„  I  of  second  remainder,  the  third  remainder  is 

3  1         1 

4  3        4 

^  of  his  money  «  £25. 
Therefore  he  had  at  first  £25  x  4  =  £100. 

I  received  as  my  share  of  a  joint  estate  £132  per  annum  ;  the 
other  owners  want  to  buy  my  share,  I  ask  a  sum  of  money  such 
as  invested  in  3  per  cents,  at  92^  would  produce  the  same  income. 
What  ufould  be  the  sum  f 
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44 


=:£4053  10    0 


0 


A  penton  buys  an  article  and  sells  it  so  as  to  gain  5  pa*  cent,  1/ 
he  had  hoiujht  it  at  5  per  cent,  less,  and  sold  it  for  Is.  less,  he  would 
have  gained  10  per  ceni.     Find  the  cost  price. 

Actual  selling  price  =  |§^  of  cost  price. 

If  he  bought  at  6  per  cent,  less,  the  buying  price  would  =  ^^  of 
cost  price,  and  selling  price  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  this — 

95      9-5      104-5 

= ^ — of  cost  price. 

100     100       100 

By  question, 

105  104-5 

of  cost  price of  cost  price  =  I^. 

100  100 

•5 

therefore,     of  cost  price  =\s, 

100 

•5  of  cost  price  =  100^. 

and  eost  price  =  200».  «=  £10. 

Apples  are  bought  id  nine  for  five  farthings^  and  are  sold  at 
five  for  three  farthings ;  how  much  money  must  he  taken,  hy  tlie 
vendor  to  gain  fifteen  pence  ? 

5 
Buying  price  of  one  apple  =  —  farthing. 

9 

3 

Selling  „         „         =^— - 

5 

3       5       2 

Gain  on  sale   „         „         = =  —  farthing. 

5       9      45 

Number  of  apples  sold  to  gain  15  pence 

2 

2       ;!  X  15  X  45 

=  4xl5-r  — = =1350 

45  ^ 


^ 
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Money  taken  to  gain  15  peuoe 

1350x3 

= =  810  farthings  =-16«.  lOj^/.     Ans. 

5 

A  merchant  9old  a  lot  of  goods  for  X50O,  arul  gained  £25  j)er 
cenL  ;  he  then  invested  the  proceeds  in  goods,  on  which  he  lost  £20 
2**fr  cent.     Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transactum  f 

100 

Ck)8t  of  good8  = X  500  =  £400. 

125 

80 

Proceeds  of  investment  = x  500  =  £400. 

100 

He  therefore  neither  gained  nor  lost. 

A  geiiUeinan  left  £2500  as  a  legacy  to  he  divided  amongst  A.,  B, 
and  C  B.  was  to  have  £90  less  than  A,,  and  (7.  £90  more  than 
A.  At  his  death  he  was  found  only  to  he  worth  £2000,  and  of  this 
£200  had  to  he  deducted  for  expenses ;  fijid  the  legacy  that  A,,  B. 
and  C.  had  left  them. 

Had  the  whole  sum  of  £2500  been  divided,  it  would  have  been 
done  thus : 

A.'s  share  =  A/s 
R's     „     =A/s-£90. 
'  C/s     „     =A.'8  +  £90. 

A.'8,  B.'s  and  C.'s  share  together  =  3  times  A.'s. 

A.'s  share  =  £2500  -^  3  =£833  6  8 
B.'s  „  =£833  6  8- £90  =  £743  6  8 
C.'s    „      =£833    6  8 +  £90  =  £923     6     8 

As  the  amount  to  be  divided  is  only  £1800  instead  of  £2500, 

each  legatee  will  receive  but  \j  of  the  shares  found  alx)ve,  therefore, 

18 
A.'8leg8cy  =  — of  £833    6    8  =  £600    0    0 
25 

18 
B.'s      „      =— of£743     6     8  =  £535     4     0 
25 

18 
C.'s      „      =— of£923     6     8  =  £664  16     0 
25 
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If  the  army  and  navy  of  a  country  together  eott  twenty-itix  miliums 
sterling,  awl  the  cost  of  the  army  exceed  that  of  the  nary  by  three- 
fifths,  what  is  the  cost  of  each  t 

5 

Assume  that  the  cost  of  the  navy  =  1   =  — 

5 

8 
Then         „  „  anny=l|  =  — 

5 

13 

And  cost  of  navy  and  aimy  =  — 

5 

5 

Actual  cost  of  navy  =  26000000  x  —=  10000000 

13 

8 
Actual  cost  of  army  =  26000000  x  —  =  16000000    Ans. 

13 

Two  pipes  uniformly  fill  a  tank  in  twdce  hours  ;  one  of  them  run- 
ning singly  would  fill  it  in  twenty-seven  hours.  How  soon  would  the 
other  take  to  fill  it  singly  f 


Two  pipes  fill 

• 

1 
12 

in  one  hour 

One  of  them  fills 

• 

1 

27 

91 

1 
The  other  fills  —  • 

12 

1 
27 

5 

108 

1i 

108 
and  takes «  21f  hours  to  fill  the  tank.     Ans. 

A,  can  do  half  a  piece  of  work  in  one  hour,  B.  does  three-fourths 
of  the  remainder  in  one  hour,  and  C,  finishes  it  in  twelve  minutes  ; 
how  long  will  they  he  doing  it  together  f 

A.  can  do  ^  in  one  hour 

B.  can  do  f  X  ^  =  f  in  one  hour 

C.  can  do  J  in  12  minutes/. f  per  hour 

A.,  B,  and  C.  can  doi  +  f  +  |  =  fin  one  hour. 

A.,  B.  and  C.  together  will  be  §  hour  =  40  minutes.     Ans. 
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A  servamt  who  put  by  every  year  hcdf  cu  much  again  as  he  put 
by  the  previous  year  had  in  seven  years  put  by  £102  I9s.;  hoto 
much  did  he  put  by  the  first  year  f 

He  saves  in  each  year  f  of  what  he  saved  in  the  preceding  year. 

£ 

If  we  suppose  that  he  saved  in  the  Ist  year     1 

3 

Then,  „  „  2nd    „     — 


2 

9 

»>                        >> 

3rd 

4 
27 

»>                                     99 

4th 

8 
81 

91                                      ♦» 

5th 

9> 

16 
243 

l>                                      »> 

6th 

32 
729 

99                                    >> 

7th 

64 

2059 

he  would  save  in 

7  years 

64 

He  did  save  in  7  years  £102  19«.  »2059^. 

2059 

He  saved  in  the  first  year  2059&  -5-  

64 

f600  X  64 
= =  64«.  =  £3  4&  Od.    Ans. 


If  seven  men  mow  6  acres  in  twelve  hours,  how  many  men  will  mow 
15  in  fourteen  hours  f 

6  :   15     ..  ^ 
14  :  12       • 

ft 
UxJiftxTI 

=  15.     Ans. 

0x14 
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//  tliree  men  or  four  women  can  do  a  piece  of  fcork  in  56  days, 
in  wJuU  time  vtUl  one  man  cmd  one  woman  do  it  9 

Three  men  do  as  much  as  4  women. 
One  man  does  as  much  as  ^  women. 
One  man  and  one  woman  do  as  much  as  ^  +  1  =  ^  women. 

7 

-  women   ;   4  women   ; :   56  days. 
3 

3  8 

-  X  4  X  |(0  =  96  days.     Ans. 

A  uteamer  whose  average  rate  of  saiUng  is  eight  knots  an  hour 
vuik4is  a  votfage  in  56  days  ;  hoic  long  will  another  steamer  he  on  the 
same  voyage  whose  average  rate  is  seven  knots  ? 


8 
8  X  8  =  64  days.     Ans. 

A  garrison  of  1000  men  was  victualled  for  30  days;  after  10  days 
it  was  reinforced,  and  tfien  tJie  provisions  were  exhausted  %7i  5  days; 
of  lu)to  many  men  did  the  reinforcement  consist  ? 

On  being  reinforced  the  garrison  was  provisioned  for  30  -  10  =  20 

days. 

$  days   :   1i0  days   : :   1000  men.     Ans. 
4 

4  X  1000  —  4000,  the  number  of  men  to  consume  the  provisionfl 

in  5  days. 

4000  -  1000  =  3000,  the  number  in  the  reinforcement. 

Twenty -five  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days  ;  how  many  could 
do  the  same  piece  of  work  in  15  days  ? 

15  days     ;     24  days     I ;     25  men. 
8       5 

=  40 

19 


\ 
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If  7  men  ean  hniJd  a  waU  in  16  days^  haw  many  men  will  hnihl  a 
wall  three  times  as  lang  in  8  days  / 

8  days  1 6  days      ) 


J 


1  length     ;       3  lengths 
2 

;i0x3x7 

=  42  men. 

$xl 

If  36  men  finish  a  piece  of  work  in  44  days^  how  long  tvill  it  take 
60  men  ? 

00  men  30  nien  44  days 

5  3  3 


6)132 


26f  days. 

A  tank  is  fed  by  2 pipes:  the  first  would  fill  it  in  1  hour  15 
minutes,  the  second  wotddfiU  it  in  1  liour  28  minutes,  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  would  empty  it  in  30  minutes.  Supposing  the  tank  to  he 
quite  fuU,  and  all  3  pipes  to  he  set  going  at  once,  what  time  would  it 
take  to  empty  the  tank  ? 

The  first  would  fill         tt  ^^  ^  mmute. 
The  second     „  Fff         »> 

The  third  would  empty  ^         „ 
I'he  three  would  empty  iny  ~  tt  ~  Fff  ^  ^  minute. 
1         1         1         220-88-75        57         19 


30      75      88  6600  6600     2200 

2200 

Time  to  empty  the  tank  = =  I^^tV  minutes. 

19 

A  cistern  can  he  filled  by  a  spout  in  2  hours  ;  how  long  will  it 
take  to  fill  it  if  it  has  a  leak  which  empties  it  in  10  hours  f 

The  spout  will  fill  ^  in  1  hour ;  the  leak  will  empty  -^^  in  1 
hour ;  if  both  are  open  ^  -  ^  =  -^  =  |  will  be  filled  in  1  hour, 
and  the  cistern  will  be  filled  in  ^  =  2^  hours. 
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m 

Apiece  of  work  can  be  done  hy  A.  and  B.  together  in  14  Jiours, 
or  hy  B,  and  C,  in  10 J  Itours^  or  hy  A.  and  C.  in  12  hours.  In 
what  time  could  each,  person  do  it  hy  himself  f 

A.  and  B.  do  ^  in  1  hour. 

B.  and  C.  do  y^^i  or  ^  „ 

A.  and  C.  do  -^  „ 

Twice  the  work  that  A.,  B.  and  C.  do  in  1  hour 

1         2         1         6  +  8  +  7       21       1 

14       21       12  84  84       4 

A.,  B.  and  C.  do  ^  in  1  hour. 
A    does  i  -  2  _    6 

B.  does  1^  —  Tff  ~  TT       »> 
.  C.  doe8|-yV  =  A       »> 

A.  would  do  the  work  in  *^®  =  33^  hours. 

B.  ,1  I,  24      ,, 

C86     _    1Q2 
»  »  "5    ~  ^"B    » 

Iloto  much  in  length  that  is  3  ft.  9  in.  broad  vnU  he  equivalent  to 
37  ft.  9  in.  in  length  which  is  7  ft.  6  in.  hroad  ? 

3  ft.  9  in.  =  3|  ft.,  37  ft.  9  in.  =  37f  ft 

7  ft.  6  in.  =  7^  ft. 

37f  X  71       151       If        i        151 

= X  —    X  —  =  =  75  ft.  6  in. 

3J  ^  2        10  2 

If  35  Tnen  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  in  20  days^  how  long 
will  it  take  50  men  to  eM  it  ? 
It  will  take  less  time ; 

.-.    as   50    :    35    ::    20 

35    X    20   -r   50   =    14  days     Ans. 

A.  and  B.  run  a  100  yards  race,  and  A,  wins  hy  2  yards ;  C. 
and  D.  run  over  the  same  course,  and  C.  wins  hy  6  yards  ;  B.  aiid 
D.  also  run  over  it,  and  B.  tcins  hy  4  yards.  If  A.  and  C.  run, 
which  will  win  J  and  hy  how  much  ? 


ARITHMETIC. 

B. 

ruTiR  100  yards,  while  D.  runs 

96  yards 

100 

» 

» 

1  yard 

C. 

„    100      „ 

«) 

» 

94  yards 

100 

» 

i> 

1  yard 

C. 

100 

„     R 

)} 

100 

0« 

90 
»       »1             >» 

>i 

w 

1  yard 

911  X  98 
9*       ^Z            »> 

>i 

>> 

98  yards ;  or 

while  A 

.  runs  100  yards. 

96 

98 

768 

94) 

864 

9408  (100 

94 

• 

08    _      4 

91          TT 

255 


C.  would  therefore  win. 

To  find  by  how  much,  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — 

When  C.  has  nin  100/y  yards,  he  has  gained  ^  yards  on  A. 

The  question  is,  what  would  he  gain  when  he  has  run  only  100 

yards  ? 

100^  :  100  ::  ^v 
=4704     :  100  ::  4 

100  X  4       25 

= yanls. 

4704         294 

C.  would  therefore  win  by  -^^  yards. 

What  will  be  the  charge  for  transcribing  25344  words  at  the 
rate  of  Is,  1^1,  per  folio  of  12  words  ? 

25344  -f  72  =  352 

352  X  U,  7^d,  =  £28  12^.  Od,  Ans. 

Tf  I  save  £2  12^.  6d  a  months  how  long  mil  it  be  before  I  get 
toget/ier  £25 1 

£2  I2s.  6d,  =  £2|. 
25  -^  2|  =  25  X  ^\  =  2^0  =  9i];  months. 
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At  the  lutprnntianal  ExhihiHon  were  admitted^  on  a  certain  day, 
83,500  j)eriton9y  eacJt  jmying  cms  shilling.  How  many  admissiom^ 
on  a  half-crown  day  would  realise  the  same  sum  ? 

83,500<?.  =  167,000  sixpences. 
2s.  Qd.  =  5         do. 

167,000  ^  5  =  33,400     Aiis. 

In  a  given  year  the  iticome-tax  was  6d,  in  the  £,  aiul  yidde/l 
£6,184,166  ;  what  wxis  the  amount  of  income  taxed  ? 

It  is  cle-ar  that  inasmuch  as  6^2.  is  the  40th  of  a  £,  the  amount 
taxed  must  be  40  times  as  much. 

£6,184,166  X  40  =  £247,366,640     Ans. 

ijT  1 7  men  can  dig  a  given  quantity  of  a  trench  in  a  given  time,  how 
many  men  will  Ite  wanted  to  dig  four  times  the  quantity  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  ? 

If  17  men  dig  a  given  quantity  in  a  given  time,  then  4  x  17,  or 
68  men,  will  dig  four  times  the  quantity  in  the  given  time,  and 
68  X  4,  or  272,  will  dig  four  times  tlie  quantity  in  ^  of  the  time, 

Mlioi  do  271  railway  ticlref^  amount  to  at  2s.  Id.  each  t 

271 


2s.  M.=  \oi£\         33  17     6 
Oa  \d.=^jfOt2s.  6rf.     1     2     7 


£35     0     1     Ans. 


A  servant^ s  wages  are  £10  8^.  a-year.     How  mrvch  might  he  to 
ham  for  7  we/*ks,  stipposing  a  year  t/)  consist  of  52  tceeks  f 

Wages  for  52  weeks  =  £108 


„  1  week   =£10     8 

=  4«. 

62 
„  7  weeks  =  is.  x  7  =  £1  Ss. 


If  5  men  or  7  women  do  a  piece  of  work  in  37  days,  in  wluit 
time  will  7  men  ami  5  women  do  a  piece  of  work  twice  as  Ing  ? 
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If  5  men     =  7  women. 

1  man      =  J  of  a  woman. 

7  men .'.  =  */  women. 

49      5     49  +  25     74 

—  H = =  —  women. 

5       15  5 

Then,  if  7  women  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  37  days,  how  long 

will  it  take  Y  women  to  do  it  1 

74 

/.  as  —  :  7  : :  37 

5 

5x7     3?     35 

?4        1       2 
2 

And  tsincc  the  work  is  twice  as  big  it  will  i*equii'e  twice  the  time. 

35     t 

—  X  —  =  35  days.     Aws. 

i     1 

On  the  2\d  of  Jiuie^  1851,  the  kite  Duke  of  Wellhujton  had  lived 
3^»,000  dwjs.     Find  the  day  ami  the  year  he  was  horn, 

Tlic  year  1800  was  not  a  leap  year;  assume  that  it  had  been  a 
Iciip  year,  and  that  the  Duke  had  died  on  the  date  named  in  the 
question,  then  he  would  have  lived  30,000  + 1  =  30,001  days,  and  on 
this  supposition,  every  four  years  contain  365  x  3  +  366,  or  1461  days. 

1461)  30001  (20  1851 

2922  20  X  4  =     80 


781   days  lie  had  lived  on  2l6t  June,  1771 
365 


416  „  „  „  1770 

365 


51  „  „  „  1769 

31 


20  days  he  had  lived  on  the  2l8t  May,  1769. 
He  was  therefore  bom  on  the  21st  May,  1769. 

A.  18  27  years  older  than  J5.,  aiid  15  yeai's  younger  than  C.,  ichar 
is  54  years  of  age.  D.  is  as  old  as  the  sum  of  A.^s  and  B.^s  ages.  Is 
C.  older  or  younger  than  D,  ?    Hoto  7nuch  / 

s 
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C.'s  ago         .         .         .51 

15 

A.*ri  age    .         .         .     .     31) 

27 

B.'sage         .        .        .12 
A.'s  ago    .         .         .     .     39 

D.'s  age        .         .        .61 

C.  is  older  than  D.  by  3  years.     Ans. 

If  a  man  spetid  as  much  in  four  months  as  lie  gains  in  three^ 
Iww  much  does  he  lay  hy  at  the  end  of  the  year  oiU  of  an  income  of 
X1501 

If  a  man  spend  in  four  months  as  much  as  he  gains  in  three,  he 
spends  J  of  his  income,  and  therefore  saves  \, 

Kow,  \  of  £150  =  £37  10^.     Ans. 

i/'£3  =  20  thalers,  25  ihalers^^Z  francs,  ^Ifiatics^bseidiy 
and  62  sciuli'='  135  (pdden,  how  many  gtdden^JLX  ? 

^  ^10 

=10.     Ans. 

ft  fi 

Distribute  600  jjcarti  bet  wren  A.,  B.  ami  C,  ulclny  B,  three  times 
as  many  as  A»,  and  C  twice  as  many  as  B. 

A.  gets  a  certain  share      =      1 

B.  gets  thrice  as  much  /.  1  x  3  =  3 

C.  gets  twice  as  much  as  B. .',  3  x  2  =  6 

6  +  3  +  1  =  10 
10)  600 


60  A.'s  share. 
3 


180  IVs.     „ 
2 

360C.'s.    „ 
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A.  am  complete  a  work  in  12  dat/s^  vxjrkimj  8  hoiu's  a  dny  ;  B, 
can  do  it  in  7  dat/s,  working  9  hours  a  dmj.  How  tony  will  it  take 
bftfh  of  them  to  do  it,  icorking  together  6  hours  a  dug  ? 

A,  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  96  hours. 

1 

.'.lie      „      —  in  1  hour. 
96 

B.  „       a  piece  of  work  in  63  hours. 

1 

/.he      „      —  in  1  hour. 
63 

1       1        53 

/.  both  workmg  together  they  would  do  —  H = in  1  hour. 

96     63     2016 

53        6        53 

.'.in 6  liij.,  or  1  day,  tliey  would  do x  —  = of  tlic  work. 

m^      1       336 
336 

.'.the  number  of  days  they  would  take  to  hnish  it  would  be 

53        336         18 

1  ~ = =  6  —    Ans. 

336        53  53 

A  man  walks  14  miles  a  day.  How  many  atviM  does  he  take  in 
a  week  (6  days),  each  step  being  ^  ftct  in  length  and  1  indc  being 
1760  yards  ? 

If  a  person  walks  14  miles  in  1  day,  he  walks  6  x  14  =  84  in  6 
days.  Each  step  being  1  yard,  he  must  take  1760  steps  in  1  mile ; 
and  in  84  miles  he  must  take  1760  x  84  =  147,840  steps. 

A  footman  has  £20  a  year  wages,  and  stays  from  the  \Wi  of 
Jnty  to  the  \Wi  of  December,     What  icages  are  du/i  to  him  1 

The  footman  is  employed  12  days  in  July,  31  in  August,  30  in 
September,  31  in  October,  30  in  November,  and  13  in  December, 
making  altogether  147  days,  or  21  weeks. 

In  1  year  he  receives  JB20 ;  .'.  in  1  week  he  would  receive 
£|o  =  7^.  8yV?.;  /.  in  21  weeks  he  receives  7^.  '6^r^d,  x  21  = 
£8  \s.  (j^%d.     Ans. 

s2 
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In  what  time  will  a  debt  of  £19  I2s.  be  disharged  hj  weekly  pay- 
ments of  \8.  dd.  ? 

8.    d,  £      8,     d, 

1     9     :     19     12     0     ::     l  week. 

12  20 


21  392 

12 


21)  4704  (224  weeks  =  4  years,  16  weeks. 
42 


60 
42 


84 
84 

A,  after  doing  three-fifths  of  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days  ccdls  in 
J5.,  and  together  they  finish  it  in  6  days.  In  what  time  would  each 
do  the  work  separately? 

A  can  do  f  ths  of  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days  ; 
/.he  „  ^tli  in  10  days,  and  ^th  in  1  day  ; 
/.  he  would  do  f^^ths,  or  the  whole  in  50  days. 

A.  and  B.  together  do  f  ths  of  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days ; 
/.they  could  do  \\X\  in  3  days,  and  y\th  in  1  day,  or  the  whole 
work  in  15  days. 

But  A.  can  do  ^V^^  "^  ^  ^^y  > 
.-. B  can  do  y^th  -  yV^h  =  yj^ths  in  1  day ; 
.'.he  would  do  the  whole  in^y^ths  or  21fths  days. 

A  cistern  is  fed  by  a  sj)oiU  which  can  fill  it  in  two  hours;  how 
long  woidd  it  take  to  fill  it  if  the  cistern  luis  a  leak  whicJi  woidd 
empty  it  in  10  hours? 

A  cistern  can  be  filletl  in  2  hours  by  a  spout ; 
/.  it  can  be  half  filled  in  1  hour. 

The  cistern  can  be  emptied  by  a  leak  in  10  hours ; 
/.  in  1  hour  it  will  leak  -n^th. 

If  the  two  run  together  for  1  hour,  the  cistern  would  bo  J  -  ^^^th 
or  y^ths  full, 
.'.the  cistern  would  be  full  in  ^^^ths  hrs.  =  2J  hours. 
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A  man  who  hfts  spent  £S75jfndshe  has  left  four  times  more  than 
he  has  fpcni.     Hotc  much  had  he  at  first  f 

£ 

375 
5 


£1875    Ans. 

A  work  consists  of  8  volumes  of  ^^0  pages;  each  page  holds  38 
lines :  each  line  holds  42  letters.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  the 
entire  iffork,  supposing  tlie  toork  to  consist  altogether  of  84  chapters 
and  each  eJiapter  to  have  a  page  five  lines  short  ? 

650 
8 


5200 
38 

41600 
15600 


197600 
84x5=    420 


197180 
42 

394360 
788720 


8281560  Ans. 

A  person  who  wants  so)ne  work  done  applies  to  three  contractors. 
The  fcorkmen  of  the  first  contractor  would  do  it  in  10  days^  those  of 
the  second  in  12,  tliose  of  the  third  in  15.  He  resolves  to  employ  \th 
of  the  workmen  of  the  first,  ^rd  of  the  second^  and  J  of  those  of  the 
third.     In  what  time  wotdd  the  workmen  be  done  ? 

The  first  lot  could  do  tho  work  in  10  days,  therefore  ^th  of  first 
lot  could  do  the  work  in  40  days,  and  they  could  do  j\fth  of  the 
work  in  1  day.    The  second  lot  could  do  the  work  in  12  days,  there- 
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fore  Jrd  of  second  lot  could  do  the  work  in  36  dajrs,  and  thejr  could 
do  ^V^^  o^  ^^®  work  in  1  day.  The  third  lot  could  do  the  woik  in 
15  days,  therefore  J  of  third  lot  ooidd  do  the  work  in  30  days,  and 
they  could  do  g^^th  of  the  work  in  1  day.  Therefore  the  workmen 
employed  could  do 

1       1       1        31 

—  H 1 = in  one  dav, 

40    36     30     360 

and  could  finish  it  in  ^^  =  H^f  ^W'^- 

A  person  lertcas  jtlis  of  his  foiiutw  to  A.,  \tk  to  B.,  and  the  re- 
maining £35,000  to  C.  What  did  A.  and  B,  ham ;  and  what  was 
his  entire  fortune  ? 

A.  and  B.  had  between  them  fths  +  Jth  =  |^ Jths. 
C.  had  tlie  remainder,  1  -  J^ths  =  T^rths,  therefore  Truths  of  the 
fortune  =  £35,000. 

^th  of  the  fortune  =  £5,000. 
I^ths,  or  the  fortune,  =  £100,000. 
|ths,  or  A.'8  share,  =  £40,000. 
|th,  or  B.'s  share,  =  £25,000. 

I  want  to  hioio  hate  many  Ifoya  are  up  for  examination.  lam 
told  that  if  there  icere  11  more  tJie  mimher  would  he  increased  by 
Yjsth,     How  many  boys  are  there  f 

Since  if  there  were  1 1  more  the  number  would  be  increased  by 
y\yth,  the  11  must  be  ^th  of  the  number,  and  10x11  =  110, 
which  will  be  the  number. 

A  man  hires  a  sei*vant  for  90  days ;  he  gives  him  Zs.  6<f .  a  day 
for  every  day  on  which  he  does  not  board  him^  and  2&  a  day  when 
he  does.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  servant  receives  £11  bs.  How 
many  days  was  he  boarded  ? 

£11  5*. 

=  2s,  6d.  average  daily  payment.     3^.  6A  is  1^.  above 

90 
the  average  daily  payment ;  2s.  is  6d,  below  the  average  daily  pay- 
ment, and  since  1^.  is  twice  as  much  as  6d.,  or  Ss,  M,  is  twice  as 
much  above  the  average  daily  payment  as  2s.  is  below  it,  the  servant 
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must  have  been  twice  as  often  employed  at  28.  per  day  as  at  Ss,  6 J. 
per  day. 

Therefore  ^/  »  30  =  number  of  days  at  3^.  6 J.,  and  33  x  2  =  66  » 
number  of  days  at  2s. 

Seventy  tharehdldera  spend  £40,000  on  a  bridge.  After  22  years 
they  divide  profits :  6400  persons  luive  traversed  it  each  day,  and 
have  paid  a  halfpenny  toll.  The  expenses  on  this  bridge  came  to  £2 
per  shareholder  per  annum.     What  does  each  shai'ehclder  get  ? 

6400 
365 


70- 

32000 
38400 
19200 

2336000 
22 

4672000 
4672000 

• 

£2  X  70  X  22 

2)  51392000 

12)  25696000 

2,0)  214133,3—3—4 

107066—13—4 
3080—  0—0 

r   10)  103986  13  4 
[    7)  10398—13—4 

£1485— 10— 5|        Ans. 

A  man  buys  6  apples  for  5  farthings^  and  sells  them  at  the  rate  of 
4  apples  for  5  farthings.  How  many  must  he  sell  to  gdin  half-a- 
crown  f 

He  buys  6  apples  at  5  farthings ; 

Therefore  he  buys  1  apple  for  |ths  of  a  farthing. 
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.    He  sells  4  apples  for  5  farthings  ; 

Therefore  he  sells  1  apple  for  f ths  of  a  farthing. 
Therefore  to  gain  |  -  J  =  ^ths  of  a  farthing  he  must  sell  1  apple ; 
„  5  fartliings  he  must  sell  12  apples; 

1  farthing  he  must  sell  y  apples ; 
120   farthings,  or  2^,  6iL,  he  must  sell   y    x 
*f<>  =  288  apples. 

Sixiy  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days  ;  after  8  d4:uj8*  tcork 
12  of  them  leave.  Show  that  the  men  left  can  finish  the  work  in  20 
days, 

Kumber  of  days'  work  for  60  men  at  end  of  8  days  =  24  -    8  =  IG 

Number  of  days'  work  for  1  man  at  end  of  8  days   =  60  x  16  =  960 

Number  of  men  left  to  do  the  work  =60-12=   48 

960 

Number  of  days'  work  for  48  men  =* =  20 

48 

Four  pounds  of  tea  are  worth  9  lbs,  of  cojfe^*,  and  6  lbs,  of  coffers 
are  woiih  15  lbs.  of  mgar.  How  many  ptounds  of  snyar  are  eqnnl 
to  56  lbs.  of  tea  f 

15 

1  lb.  of  coffee  is  worth  —  lbs.  of  sugar. 

6 

15x9 

4  lbs.  of  tea  or  9  lbs.  of  coffee  are  worth lbs.  of  sugar. 

6 
15x9 

1  lb.  of  tea  is  worth lbs.  of  sugar. 

6x4 

15x9x56 

56  lbs.  of  tea  are  worth =315  lbs.  of  sugar. 

6x4 

A  man  travelled  1056  miles:  viz,,  275  miles  by  rail,  first  class ; 
double  that  distance  by  steamer  ;  the  remainder  by  rail,  third  class. 
The  railway  fares  were— first  class,  2\d,  a  mile;  third  class,  l|c/.  a 
mile;  the  steamer  fare  was  2d,  a  mile.  He  took  £\2  with  him. 
Was  that  too  much  or  too  little  ?    How  much  ? 
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Number  of  miles  travelled 1056 

„  »»  ^y  i^  first  class,  275  )  ^.^k 

by  steamer,  550  J 

by  rail,  third  class    .         .231 
Cost  by  rail,  first  class,  275  x  2^  »   618f  f. 
„       steamer,  550x2   =1100 

„       rail,  third  clas^,  404  J 


n  99 


12)  2123 


20)    176—11 

X8— 16— 11 
£12  was  too  much  by  £3  3s.  Id. 

Find  the  coM  nf\bO  oranges  at  ^\d,  per  dozen, 

150  =  12  J  dozen. 
d, 

H 

4i 


9«.  \0\d.        Ans. 

A  servants  wages  are  £10  8*.  a  year.     How  much  onght  he  to 
receive  in  7  toeeks^  the  year  consisting  of  52  weeks  ? 

£     s,    d, 

fii    :    7    ::    lo   8   o 

20 

m 

4 
7 

28  =  £1  8^.    Ans. 

How  many  minutes  are  there  in  the  10  years  of  which  the  first  is 
18721 
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365  days 
10 


3650 
Additional  days  for  3  leap  years        3 


3653 

24 

14612 
7306 

87672 
60 

5260320.    Ans. 

Divide  1860  guineas  hettceen  A.,  B.  and  C,  so  that  as  often  as 
A,  gets  £6,  B,  shall  get  £4,  and  as  often  as  B,  gets  £3,  C.  simll 
get  XL 

1860  guineas  <=  £1953. 

As  often  as  A.  gets  5,  B.  gets  4  ; 

or,  as  often  as  A.  gets  15,  B.  gets  12 ; 

As  often  as  B.  gets  3,  C.  gets  1 ; 

or,  as  often  as  B.  gets  12,  C.  gets  4 ; 

therefore  as  often  as  A.  gets  15,  B.  gets  12,  and  C.  gets  4. 

£1953 

15  +  12  +  4  =  31        =  £63. 

31 

15  X  63  =  £945,  A.'s  share. 
12x63=     756,  B.'s     „ 
4x63=     252,  C.'s    „ 


A.  and  B.  can  do  a  jyieee  of  work  in  6  days,  B,  and  C.  in  7  days^ 
and  A.y  B,  and  C,  in  4  days.  How  long  wotdd  A.  and  C,  take  to 
doit? 

A.  and  B.  can  do  the  work  in  6  days ; 
/.they  „      J  in  1  day. 

B.  and  C.      „      the  work  in  7  days ; 
/.  they  „       I  in  1  day. 
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A.,  R  and  C.  can  do  the  work  in  4  days ; 

/.they  „        J  in  1  day. 

^  - 1  =  ^\  quantity  A.  can  do  in  1  day. 

3       1      9  +  7     16      4 

1 = =  —  =  —  „         A.  and  C.  can  do  in  1  day. 

28     12       84       84     21 

/,  A.  and  C.  could  do  the  whole  in  5 J  days.    Ans. 

A  miU-^ohed  makes  129  turns  per  minute;  how  jnani/  times  does  it 
go  round  in  5  hoursy  20  minutes,  and  40  seconds  ? 

5  his.     20  min.     40  sec. 
60 


320J  minutes. 

43 

962      lit 

=  41366  No.  of  times.     Ans. 


0  1 

A  ferry  boat  carrying  17  passengers  makes  11  trips  a  day  ;  in  7 
of  these  it  is  full,  in  tlie  others  it  carries  an  average  of  \^  persons. 
How  many  persons  does  it  carry  in  the  year  ? 

17  14 

7  4 


119  56 

56 


175  No.  carried  in  1  day 
365 


875 
1050 
525 


63,875    No,  carried  in  1  year.     Ans. 

If  a  soldier's  pay  for  a  year  of  365  days  he  £9  2s,  6^7.,  hmo  much 
isthatperday? 
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£  8.  d. 
9  2  6 
20 


182 
12 


365)  2190  (6  pence.     Ans. 
2190 


One-licdf  of  (lie  books  in  a  hook-case  have  green  backa,  ^  Jiave  Um^ 
\  Jmve  red,  and  there  are  50  books  with  no  backs  at  all.  How  many 
books  are  there  f 

6+3+2      1 

Portion  with  backs  J  +  J  +  i  = =  — 

12  12 

11  1 

Portion  without  backs  1 =»  — 

12  12 

Since  ^j  of  the  books  is  50, 

the  whole  is  1 2  x  50  =  600.     Ans. 

A,  can  do  a  piece  of  ioork  in  5  days^  B,  in  6,  and  C.  in  7  ;  hmc 
much  of  it  can  they  jointly  do  in  2  days^  and  in  wJiat  time  tcordd  they 
exactly  complete  the  work  f 

A.  can  do  \  of  the  work  in  1  day. 

pi  1 

42  +  35  +  30      107 
A.,  B.  and  C.  could  do  in  1  day  |  +  J  + 1  =  - 


210  210 

107  i      107 

and  in  2  days  they  could  do  —  +  -  = =  ItIt 

m  2       105 
105 

«.€.,  in  2  days  they  can  do  all  the  work,  and  y^  of  another  equal 
piece  of   work,  and    they  could   exactly  complete  the  work  in 
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Fifteen  act.  of  citeese  is  divided  among  60  men  aiul  104  tcoMen^ 
so  that  each  man  has  twice  as  much  as  each  teaman  ;  ho»c  much  will 
eacJi  Iiave  ? 

60  men  fjet  120  women's  sharcj?. 


add  104 


»>  >i 


224 

loxiW      lo 

Que  woman's  share  =  =  —  =  7i  Hie*. 

HU  2 

One  man's  sliare  =  7^x2  =  15  lljs. 

A  jmin  howjht  a  horse  ami  two  carriages ;  for  the  first  carriage 
he  paid  £250,  and  if  this  sum  were  added  to  whfd  he  jxiid  for 
tJie  horse  it  would  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  sum  he  iKiid  for  the 
second  carriage ;  atid  if  the  sum  he  paid  for  the  horse  were  additl 
to  tlie  sum  he  itaidfor  the  seeoml  carriage,  it  would  amount  to  three 
t lines  Hie  sum  lie  paid  for  the  first  carnage.  Wfiat  did  he  pay  for 
each  ? 

Cost  of  Ist  car.  =  £250. 
Cost  of  horse  +  £250  =  f  cost  of  2nd  car. 
Cost  of  horse  +  cost  of  2nd  car.  =  £750. 
From  this  £750  -  cost  of  horse  »  cost  of  2nd  car.,  adding  lines 
two  and  four. 

£1000  =  I  cost  of  2nd  car. 
3000  =  5  times  cost  of  2nd  car. 
600  =  cost  of  2nd  car. 
750  -  600  =  1 50  =  cost  of  horse. 

A  man  h(ul  a  number  of  oranges;  he  sold  half  and  one  to  the 
first  person,  half  the  remainder  and  one  to  the  second,  half  the 
remainder  and  one  to  the  third  person,  Imlf  tlie  remainder  and  one 
to  Hie  fourth  person;  he  Jutd  none  left.  How  many  had  he  at 
first? 

4th  rcmaindcir  =  0 
3iil  i-cm.  =  half  of  3rd  rem.  +  1. 
half  of  3rd  rem.  =  1. 

3n1  rem    »  2. 
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2ud  rem.  =  half  of  2nd  rem.  +  1  +  3ixl  rcm. 
=  half  of  2nd  rem.  +  1+2. 
half  of  2nd  rem.  =  3 
2nd  rem.  =  C. 
Ifit  rem.  =  ludf  of  1st  rem.  +  1  +  2nd  rem. 
=  half  of  Ist  rem.  +  1  +  6. 
half  of  Ist  rem.  =  7 
1st  rem.  =  14 
No.  of  oranges  =  half  of  No.  of  oranges  +  1  +  1st  rem. 

=  half  of  No.  of  oranges  +  1  +  14 
half  of  No.  of  omnges  =15. 

No.  of  oranges  =  30.         Ans. 

Dimcle  £21,179  among  four  persons,  so  that  the  fird  mat/  hace 
£365  less  than  the  second^  ami  the  second  X528  less  tluin  the  thinly 
and  the  third  £756  less  than  the  foiaih. 

Let  the  first  have  one  share. 

The  second  will  have  one  share       .  +  £    365 

Thetliird +893 

The  fourth +    1,649 

The  whole  will  be  4  sliares         .     .  +    2,907 

4  shares  +  £2,907  =  £21,179 
4  shares  =      18,272 

1  share  =        4,568 

Share  of  fii-st       =    £4,568 
Share  of  second  =       4,568  +       365  =  4,933 
Share  of  third     =       4,568  +      893  =  5,461 
Share  of  fourth   =       4,568  +    1,649  -  6,217 

If  a  fnan  spemls  as  much  in  four  days  as  he  gains  in  three^ 
how  much  mil  he  lay  by  in  a  year  from. an  income  q/'£150. 

He  spends  daily  J  of  his  daily  income. 
And  saves  daily  \        „  ., 

He  therefore  saves  yearly  \  oi  £150  =  £37  10/r. 

A  person  sells  a  nnmber  of  ajyples,  Ue  sells  half  of  what  lie  has 
and  one  more  to  A,;  half  of  tlie  remainder  ami  o^,ie  more  to  B,  ; 
half  of  the  remainder  awl  om  more  to  C. ;  half  of  the  remainder 
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and  otic  wore  to  D, ;  hij  ichicJi  time  Ite  has  ditfixMed  of  cdl  tluit 
he  had.     How  viauy  had  he  at  first  ? 

He  gave  half  of  what  ho  hacl  to  D.,  and  then  had  one  left, 
this  one  nmst  therefore  l)e  half  of  wliat  he  had,  so  that 
he  had  2  Ijefore  giving  to  D. 

„        2(2  +  1)  or    6  before  giving  to  C. 
2(  6  +  l)orl4  before  giving  to  I). 
2(14  +  l)or30  before  giving  to  A. 
I.e.,  he  had  30  at  first. 


» 
}) 


The  eji^penses  of  a  lumsehold  amount  in  9  months  17  days  to 
X143  lOs.  How  mucfi  must  the  expenses  per  day  he  reduced  so  that 
tlie  expenditure  for  tlie  year  (360  days)  may  not  exceed  X165  f 

9  montliB  17  days  =  2S7  days. 

Daily  expenses  before  reduction  = 

£143  lOs. 

=    \0s. 

287 

Daily  expenses  after  reduction  = 

£165 

=   9«.  2d. 

360 

Amount  of  reduction  =  \0s,  -  9«.  2d,  =  10  pence. 

A  friend  hucimj  lent  me  £350,  I  paid  £600  I  owed  ^  and  hud  £34 
lift.     How  much  had  I  hefi/re  the  loan  f 

600  +     34  =  634 

634  -  350  =  284        Ans. 

If  20  men  in  3  weeks  earn  £90,  in  what  time  will  7  men  earn 
£150] 


7    :     20  ^    .. 


90    :   150 
5 

20  X  l$0  X  fi 

==  14®  =  145  weeks.     Ans* 
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Into  how  nvamj  fields  J  containinfj  4  a<rr<?*,  3  roods,  21  jyerdies  cachy 
may  an  estate  q/"  1416  acres,  2  roods,  16  peixhcs  be  divided  f 


4(u  3r. 

27p. 

1416a  2r.  16 

P- 

4 

4 

19 

5666 

40 

40 

787 

)  226656  (288. 

Aus. 

1574 

6925 

6296 

6296 

6296 

A,  piud^  of  his  money  to  B,,  \  of  tfie  remainder  to  C,  and 
\  of  rest  to  D,,  and  theti  had  2s,  Qd,  hft.  How  much  did  he  pay 
to  each  f 

B.  had  |. 

1st  reinaintler,  1   -  t  =  I, 

C.  had  1  of  I  =  |.  ' 

2nd  remainder,  4  -  i  =  i. 
1).  had  i  of  I  =  f .    '         * 
3nl  remainder,  i  -  c  =  5. 

Then  f  —  2x.  6(/.  sum  left,  also  sum  piid  to  each,  B.  and  to  D. 
I  =  Is,  3d,       „  „  „      C.      Ans. 

IIoic  soon  tcouhl  a  fast  train  travelling  42  miles  an  hour  over- 
take a  train  at  25  miles  an  hour  tchich  started  ^  of  an  hour 
earlier  f 


Distance  travelleil  in  J  hour  =  J  x  25 


75 
4   • 


Bute  at  which  one  train  overtakts  the  other  =  22    -   25    =    17 
miles  per  hour. 

Time  =  V  -S-  17  =  V   x  iV  =  U  =  l«ir  ^^o^rs- 

Divide  X64  among  A,,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A.  may  have  thrt^e 
times  as  much  as  B,,  and  C,  \  of  A,*s  and  B,*s  share  together. 
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If  B.  ha8       3  shares 
A.  will  have  9      ,, 

3  +  9  +  4  =  16.     04  +  16  =.  I. 
A.  gets  4    X    9  =  36. 
R     „     4    X    3  -  12. 
C.     „     4x4  =  16. 

A  man  ear/M  I7if,  6tL  per  iceeA',  tuul  sacas  oiie-jifth  nf  that  sum 
per  fodniyht.     How  long  will  it  take  him  to  ttave  fifty  [fidneasl 

\  of  17a  6rf.  =  3ir.  6J.,  amount  saved  in  a  fortnight. 

50  guineas  =  50  x  21  x  2  sixpences. 

Zs,  6d,        =  7         „ 

3 
Xo.  of  weeks  ^50x1il  x  2 

X  2  X  600. 

f 

If  a  man  sj^K'nd  £152  \0s.  a  week,  wluU  must  Jpc  his  dailij  income 
that  in  fifteen  years  lie  may  lay  by  £7522  10^  / 


Daily  saving 


£      s,       £    s.     d. 
7522  10=    1     7     5i^ 


15  X  365 

152  10 
„     expenditure  ■= ~21  15     8| 

7 

„     income  =  23     3     2^ 

Two  dial  hands  turn  upon  the  same  centre:  one  revolves  in  12 
hours,  the  other  in  18  hours.  In  how  long  will  one  have  gained  a 
complete  revolution  upon  the  other  / 

The  first  revolves  in  12  hours,  the  second  in  18  hours,  therefore 
when  the  second  has  made  one  revolution,  the  first  has  made  y|, 
or  H  revolutions,  or  it  has  gained  half  a  revolution  in  18  hours, 
and  will  therefore  take  36  hours  to  gain  a  complete  revolution. 

If  lodgings  he  let  at  13^.  6d,  per  leeeJc,  tchat  will  the  demand 
amount  to  for  373  days  ? 

T 
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7  days     I     373  tbiys 


A'. 

fl 

:  13 

6 

12 

162 

373 

486 

1134 

486 

7)  60426 


12)  8632f 


2,0)  71    9    4 

£35  19  4f 

Tlte  Grand  Hotel  at  Brifjhton  makes  tip  300  hechs,  Ecert/  Sidar- 
day  and  Sunday  a  year  of  52  toeekn  the  beds  are  all  taken  ;  evtrtf 
Monday  \  are  empty;  every  Tiiofday  J;  Wednesday  \'y  Thursday \i 
Friday  ^^,  Snpposiny  beds  average  5s,  6d,  jyer  niyhf,  what  snm  do 
tliey  realise  in  the  year  ? 

Beds  made  up  on  Saturday  300 

Sunday  300 

Monday  300-150  =  150 

Tuesday  300-100  =  200 

Wednesday  300-    60  =  240 

Thursday  300-    50  =  250 

Friday  300-    25  =  275 


Jjeds  made  up  weekly  1715 

343      13 

^  =  £24524  \Qs. 

4 

Four  paHners  have  gained  £21,175.  The  first  is  to  hate 
£4250  more  than  the  seanul ;  the  second  £1700  inwe  than  the 
third;  the  third  £1175  more  th(m  the  fouiih.  What  does  each 
receive  1 
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The  tliird  has  1175  more  ihau  fourth. 

The  second  has  1 175  + 1700  =  2875  „ 

The  first  has      2875  +  4250  =  7 1 25 


M 


11175 
21175 
11175 


4)  10000 


2500  share  of  fourth  partner. 
1175 


3675       „        third 
1700 


„  VAAJAV&  „ 


5375       „        second 
4250 


» 


)> 


9625       „        first 

A  person  8j)emU  \  of  his  income  in  his  board,  \  of  tlie  remainder' 
in  his  lodging,  \th  of  tite  remainder  in  clothes,  ^'c,  and  ^x  ^f  ^^^^ 
third  renuiinder  in  alms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  gear  he  has  XI 75 
in  IuiipL     What  was  his  income  ? 

1  - 1  =  I  first  remamder, 

o        y         Q 

-  X  ^=  -  second     „ 

?of^  =  l|  tliiid        „ 

/,i«|  of  his  income  =  £175. 
Income- ^|»  x^=«^«=X415||^]. 

Two  taps  flowing  uniformlg  woidd  fUl  a  tank  in  twelve  Jiours  ; 
one  running  bg  itself  woidd  fill  it  in  iwentg-seveyi  lumrs.  What 
time  would  flie  other  tap  take  bg  itself  ? 

Two  taps  could  fill  jV  in  one  hour, 
One  tjip  „        tjV         >» 

Tlie  other  tap,,         y'j  -  ^V  =  fvff  =  TO^  ^"  ^^^^  hour, 
it  would  therefore  take  ^f®  =  21f  hours  to  fill  the  cistern. 

Divide  £1400  anumj  A.,  B.  and  C,  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
often  as  A,  gets  £5,  B.  gois  £4,  and  as  often  as  B.  gets  £3,  C  gets  £2. 

T  2 
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When  A  gets    5,  T>  gets    4 
anil     „      I>     „      3,  C     „      2 
or     „      A     „    15,15     „    12 
and     „      B     „     12,  C     „      8 
or  when  A  gets  15,  B  gets  12,  and  C  gets  8 
15  +  12  +  8  =  35 
1400  +  35  =  40 
A  gets  40x15  =  600 
B     „    40x12  =  480 
C     „    40  X    8  =  320 

Ttco  tcwJcmen  do  a  job  in  3  J  days,  for  tchkh  the*/  are  paid  £2  Ss. 
The  first  icoi'ks  in  sucJi  a  tcay  thai  he  tcoidd  do  the  Job  alone  in  5  J 
days.  What  i)ortion  of  work  did  each  do,  and  hoic  much  did  he 
earn  jyer  day  ? 

4 

The  fiist  will  do  —  of  the  work  in  1  day. 

23 

14 
„  —  M         3^  days. 

23 

14      9 

The  second  will  do  1 =  —  of  the  work  in  3i  days. 

23     23 
14 
The  first  earns  —  of  £2  6«f.  =  28  shillings  in  3  J  days. 

23 

28 
„  —  =  8  shillings  in  1  day. 

9 
The  second  earns  —  of  £2  6x.  =  18  shillings  in  3 J  days. 

23 

18 
,,  —  =  5i  shillings  in  1  day.     Ans. 

3J 

Some  treea  on  a  railway  baidc  are  60  yariUs  apaii»  Find  the  rate 
per  hour  of  a  train  ichich  passes  orcr  11  intervals  in  25". 

25"   :   60'  : :   60  x  1 1  yanls. 

60x60x60x11 

=  54  miles.     Ans. 

25  X 1760 
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If  a  man  tcalk  60  mihs  in  3  days^  in  how  many  days  will  he 
fcaik  80  miles  f 

60  :  80  ::  3 

3 


60)  240 


4  days.     Ans. 

I/fh^  dioiatar  be  ttcice  tJie  quotient,  and  the  qiiotiout  thrice  the  re- 
mainder, find  the  dividend  when  the  remainder  is  99. 

99 
3 


297  =  quotient 
2 


594  =  divisor 
297 
594 


1188 
2673 
1485 

176418 
99 

176517  Ans. 

A  purse  and  its  contents  are  worth  £3  6«.  f)\d.;  nine  times  the 
value  of  the  contents  equals  twice  the  value  of  the  purse  ;  find  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  the  purse. 

Let  unity  or  1  represent  the  value  of  the  purse. 

f  =  value  of  contents 
.M+|-£3  6  5J 
or  V»£3  6  b\ 
.M=£3  6  5ixT?-r 
=  £2  14  4i  =  value  of  the  purse 

V.f  of  £2  14  4^  =  1  2a  \d. 
=  value  of  contents.     Ans. 

What  fraction  mvMiplied  into  the  sum  q/"  f ,  m  and  J  J  icHl  male 
the  prodtid  3  ? 
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»  4.  3  7    .    17 

27  -f  111  +  M    _  I  7  2 
72  ^2" 

.'J.l72_3w      72 
y-r     75  — T^TTi 

_2lfl_lll  Alio 

TTAa^  fntrfton  of  a  mtle  represents  the  sfimc  1en(fth  ajt  ^  of  an 
inch  ? 

1     mile 
8 


8     furlongs 

40 

320 

1X)IC8 

5i 

Art 

1600 

160 

1760 

yanls 

3 

5280 

feet 

12 

63360 

inches. 

s 

4 

1 

6SS60 

""  844S0   Ans. 

21120 

A  garrison  of  1000  7nen  had  food  for  30  days.  After  10  dtiys  it 
was  reinforced,  ilien  the  food  was  exhausted  in  5  days.  Of  how 
many  men  did  the  reinforcement  consist  ? 

clays.       days.        men. 
^ :  ^ :         1000 

4  4 


4000 
1000 


3000  men,  Ans. 
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Find  the  side  of  the  larr/est  squm^e  tile  in'ih  irhlch  a  yard  33  yards 
1  fixtt  7  htrhea  h'ooil  and  20  ytmU  1 1  inrhen  long  nm  he  jxived, 

ytls.  ft.  in. 
33     I     7 
3 


100 
12 

1207  inches. 


20     0  11 
3 

60 
12 

731  iucliofl. 


1207 
731 

1207 
3621 
8449 

882317  square  area  in  inches, 

289  is  the  only  number  that  will  divide  the  above  without  re- 
mainder /.  that  must  represent  the  square  area  of  the  tile  in  inches 
/.the  side  is  17  inches.     Ans. 

If  6  persona  in  a  tour  of  3  months  spend  X365,  ho^o  Jong  may  9 
persons  reckon  the  same  stim  wUl  last  them  ? 

persons       persons       months 
^\  0:  :  3 

0  2  months. 

A  person  bought  some  yards  of  cloth  for  120  shillings.  If  there 
had  been  6  yards  more,  each  yard  tcotdd  have  cost  a  shilling  less. 
Required  the  number  of  yards  and  the  price  of  each 
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27  +  111  +»4    _  172 
72  7- 

.•J^172_.'Jv      72 
1~    T^  —  T^TTS 

—  2  1  fl  _  -I  1 1         A  „« 

ir^/i/  fraHltm  nf  a  mile  reitresents  the  ttamc  Jerujth  as  \  of  an 
wrh  f 

1     milo 
8 


8     furlonjrs 
40 

320 
5i 

poles 

1600 
160 

1760 
3 

yanls 

5280 
12 

feet 

63360 

s 

4 

CSSGO 
21120 

inches. 

1 
"  84480   Ans. 

1 

A  garinson  of  1000  men  had  food  for  30  days.  After  10  days  it 
was  reinforced^  ih^n  the  food  was  exhausted  in  5  days.  Of  ho» 
iruiny  men  did  the  reinforcmnent  eormst  f 

days.       days,        men. 
^ :  ^ :         1000 

4  4 


4000 
1000 


3000  men,     Ans. 
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50 
20 

1000  cwt. 
4 


4000  qrs. 
28 


32000 
8000 


112000  lbs. 
16 


6,0 


24 


(6 


1792000  oz. 
2986,6  —  40 


497      —  46  minutoR. 


124     —  1 


20     —  4  J 


ilT 


hours. 


2—6 


wks.     dvs. 
2  —  6  . 


lirs. 
17  - 


111.  8. 

46  —  40.     Ans. 


Divide  9366  faHhings  into  an  equal  number  of  sovereigns^  half- 
sovfei'eignJt,  linlf-crotcns  and/iuihings, 

£1  =  960  farthings 

10^.  =  480 

2s.  6ff.  =  120 

l^l  =  1 


» 


») 


1561     farthings. 
1561)  9366  (6    Ans. 
9366 

The  quotient  in  a  division  sum  equals  six  times  tJte  divisor,  and 
the  divisor  equals  six  times  th-e  remainder;  the  three  togf*ther  amount 
//>  516.     Find  the  dividend. 
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24  yanls  of  cloth  at  5«.  =  I20s. 
30  yards  of  cloth  at  4*.  =  120*. 

.'.  24  yanls  at  o^,  is  the  number  required,  because  had  there  l>een 
6  yards  more  the  price  would  have  only  been  4x.,  or  a  shilling  a 
yani  leas. 

TJie  speed  of  one  train  is  j\  of  the  speed  of  another.  In  a  given 
time  one  train  has  gone  40  miles  more  than  (he  other.  How  many 
miUf  hat  each  train  travelled  in  that  time  f 

Let    1  =  the  speed  of  A.  train. 
i\  « the  speed  of  B.  train. 
,*.  in  every  mile  travelled  the  gain  of  a  train  is  y^ 

A    :    40       ::  i 

20 

}  X  1*1  X  V  =220  A.  train. 
1       1        % 

,\B,  train  has  travelled  180  miles.     Ans. 

If  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  11  yards  long  and  8  yards  wide 
tf?ifh  carpet  at  3^.  a  yard  he  £,\^  IQs.yfind  the  width  of  the  carpU. 

£19  16 

20 


3)396 


1 32  yds.  of  carpet, 
vds.         vds. 

11  X  8  =  88  square  area  of  room. 
88  -^  1 3  2  =  -jV^,  =  §  yds.  wide.     Ans. 

A  man  who  has  spent  £500  a-yearfor  six  years  finds  himself  in 
df'M  and  reduces  his  cxpcnditin^e  £450.  He  is  out  of  debt  in  four 
years.     WJiat  is  his  income  J 

His  debts  amounted  to  £450,  or  at  the  rate  of  £75  per  annum 
for  the  previous  six  years.  Consequently  he  ought  only  to  have 
spent  £425,  which  was  his  proper  income.     Ans, 

How  many  weeks,  days,  ^c,y  are  thfre  in  as  many  seconds  as  there 
are  ounces  in  fifty  tons? 
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Tlie  train  goes  |  miles  a  minnte,  or 

352 
fx^W  ^  U08  yds. 

58)  1408  {2ilj 
116 


248 
232 


1  fl  _  « 


What  lenr/th  must  be  cut  from  a  hyard  9^  inches  long  that  it  matj 
contain  a  squnre  foot  / 

144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot. 
.".  144  -r  9}  =  1* A  X  ^K  =  V/  =  1 5||  inches.     Ans. 

Prove  thfit  the  value  of  a  fntction  is  not  altered  hij  mtdtiplying 
the  numerctfor  and  dcnominat&i*  hy  tlie  same  number. 

This  fact  may  be  best  proved  by  an  example :  viz.,  suppose  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  |  be  multiplied  by  3, 
the  fraction  resulting  will  be  /y,  which  is  of  the  same  value  as  f . 

In  the  fraction  f ,  the  unit  is  divide<l  into  7  equal  parts,  and  2  of 
those  parts  are  taken;  in  the  fraction  /j,  the  unit  is  divided  into 
21  equal  parts,  and  6  of  such  i>arts  are  taken.  Now,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  parts  taken  in  the  second  fraction  as  there  are  in  the 
first  fraction;  but  3  parts  in  the  second  fraction  are  only  equal  to 
1  part  in  the  first  fraction ;  there  the  6  parts  taken  in  the  second 
fraction  equal  the  2  parts  taken  in  the  first  fraction :  f  =  ^j, 
(Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  p.  36.) 

Define  a  decimal  fraction.  State  the  ride  for  reducing  a  vtdgar 
fraction  to  a  decimal.     Do  the  fdllotcing  sums  in  decimals, 

(i.)  From  9  take  -7999. 

(ii)  From  seven  hundred  take  seven  hundredths, 

(iii)  From  46  hundredths  take  45  thmisands,  and  from  one 
millionth  take  one  billionth, 

(iv.)  Find  the  difference  between  -0000001  and  -0001,  and 
•00000099  and  -99. 

A  decimal  fraction  is  a  fraction  having  10  or  some  power  of  10 
for  its  denominator* 
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The  rule  f«»r  re-lucing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  is  siiuply  to 
n>luce  it  t^  iu^  l«>west  tenua,  ami  then  to  divide  the  denominator 
into  the  numerator,  putting;  a  ilot  after  the  numerator,  ami  ad<liug 
a5  many  cvpheis  ais  may  lie  re«|uirctl. 

•7999 


<iu 

8-2001 

700 
•007 

699-993 

{'ill) 

•0046 
•00046 

•00414 

•OOOOOOl 
■0000000000001 

•0000000099999 

(iv.) 

•0001 
■OOOOOOl 

•0000999 

99- 

•00000099 

98-99999901 

Sfiotc  how  vulfjar  fractions  can  he  conrert&i  into  decimals. 

Any  decimal  and  any  number  composed  of  integers  and  decimals 
can  l)e  put  down  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction  with  the  figures 
composing  the  decimal,  or  those  composing  the  integer  and  deciftial 
part  (the  dot  being  in  either  case  omitted)  as  a  numerator,  and  by 
one  followeil  by  as  many  zeros  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the 
given  numl>er  for  the  denominator.  (Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic, 
p.  63.) 
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Uow  do  you  determine  whether  a  vidyttr  fraction  voitl  pivduce  a 
tenninatiiuj  deciiwd  or  7it*t  /  Ejcjdain  the  princiitle  on  which  thv 
ride  w  foaiuled,  Oic2  tike  rid'^  for  concert  in  fj  recurring  decimn/it 
into  culyur  fractions, 

luasmucli  as  we  have,  when  converting  a  vulgar  fraction  into  a 
decimal,  to  divide  10,  or  some  multiple  of  10,  or  its  jwwers,  by  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  as  we  can  oidy  split  10  up  into 
the  fractions  2  and  5,  or  one  of  them,  or  their  powers  if  the  deno- 
minator he  not  composed  of  such  factors,  or  one  of  them  or  their 
powers,  the  division  will  never  terminate. 

The  nile  for  expressing  recurring  decimals  as  vulgar  fractions  is 
to  make  the  period,  or  repetend,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  ;  and 
for  the  denominator  put  down  as  many  nines  as  there  are  figures  in 
the  iMiriod  or  reiM?tend,  and  retluce  the  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 
(Sec  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  lb  et  seq.) 

Find  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  if  '96345  and  -3. 

•96345 


Sum 

1-26345 

•96345 
•3 

Dillerence 

•66345 

•96345 
•3 

Product 

•289035 

•3)  -96345 

Quotient 

3-2115 

Rrpress  in  decimals  fourteen  ami  four-tenths,  1  one-thtutsandth, 
and  1  ten-mill ionth,  scveidy-jive  and  four  ten-thousandths ;  and 
exirress  thefolloiriny  decimals  in  wordx,  00101 ;  14*75;  '00000101  ; 
-0000001. 
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1*  tV  =  1*J  =  I**- 
I-OOIOOOI. 

75  TT.*Tnf  =  75  5^  =  75-0004. 

One  hundred  luid  one  ten  thousandths;  fourteen  and  three-fourths; 
one  hundrcd  and  one  ten  millionths ;  one  millionth. 

Rdflace  '2285714  to  a  vahjar  fi'actton  in  its  lowest  terms, 

2285712         8 

•2285714  exi)re}«ed  as  a  fraction  = =  —  ^Vns. 

9999990       35 

Reduce  Us,  hi,  to  the  liecimal  of  £2  6*.  8(/. 

\Zs,  id.     =     160rf. 
£2    6«.  Sd,     =     560d. 

160  16  2 

/.  Fraction  is =    —    =    - 

560  56  7 

7)  2 000000 


•285714  Ans. 

Divide  50  Into  tico  iKirts,  such  that  ono  shall  exceed  the  other  hy 
6-75. 

75 

6-75  =  6 =  6J. 

100 

50  —  6J  =  43J. 

173       2       173       1 

43^-7-2= -7--  = x-  = 

4         14         2 

173 

=  21|  =  smaller  number. 

8 
greater  number  =  21 1  +  6} 

=  28| 

+  2U 

50  AiL<, 
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Fhui    the    sum    of     84,     824708948,     65056505,     999000, 
888880689908,  10673009,  -00732,  1664375,  -033,  100375. 

Decimal  points  must  be  carefully  placed  under  each  other. 

84 

824708948 

05056505 

'999000 

888880689908 

10673009 

•00732 
16-64375 
•033 
100-375 


889782,127571-05907  Aus. 

From  four  hundred  awl  four,  and  thirty-three  ten  thousaruUhtf, 
8 alAract  forty-four,  ami  three  millionths.  Also,  from  seventy-seven 
thousands  take  seveniy-seven  thousandths, 

33               3 
404 -    44 = 


10,000   'i^^  1000,000 

3300          ,3  3297 

404 44  '- 360 


1000,000      1000,000       1000,000 
77,000        77 


1         1000 
77,000,000  -  77 

1000 

76,999,923  923 

=  16,099 


1000  1000 


Prove  the  ride  for  findiny  the  Value  of  a  cuvulathiy  decimal,  aivi 
reduce  to  decimals  the  vidgar  fractions,  -^  and  /y. 

The  value  of  the  circulating  decimal  *999  is  found  to  be  J  for  1 ; 
but  since  the  difference  between   1  and   *9  =  *1,  between  1  and 
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•99  =  '01,  l>etwccn  1  and  '999  = '001,  &c.,  it  appears  that  however 
far  we  continue  the  recurring  decimal,  it  can  never  at  any  stage  Ije 
actually  =  1.  But  the  recurring  decimal  is  considered  =  1,  because 
the  difference  1:>etween  1  and  *99  becomes  less  and  less,  the  more 
figures  wo  take  in  the  decimal,  which  thus,  in  fact,  approaches 
nearest  to  1  than  by  any  difference  tliat  can  be  assigned. 

^VV  =  512)  1100  (-021484375  Ans. 
1024 


.  . 

760 
512 

2480 
2048 

4320 
4096 

•2240 
2048 

•1920 
1536 

•3840 
3584 

2560 
2560 

.... 

rV-6C)  70  ( 
66 

•106 

•400 
396 

•4 
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and  dimle—  000133  by  875 

875)  -000133000  (0000,152 
875 


4550 
4375 

1750 
1750 


•0000,152    Ans. 

Multi})ly  £4   5tf.    hj  '15,  and  express  tJie  results  in  iwuruJs^ 
shillings^  and  pence. 

£4  5  X    15  « 
17  8 

^      \X^=V  =  12«- 9<^-     Ana. 

4 

•  • 

Reduce  '1293131  to  its  equivalent  vulgar  fraction. 

1293131-12931 
'1293131  expressed  as  a  vulgar  fraction  « 

9900000 
1280200     6401 


9900000    49500 

From  1,000,000  take  99,009  ;   and  take  a  millionth  from  one 
hundred  awl  one  thousandths,  putting  the  result  in  decimal, 

1,000,000 
99,009 


900,991.    Ans. 
101  1 


1000    1,000,000 
101,000-1       100,999 


1,000,000        1,000,000 

=  100,999.     AnP. 

U 
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Shmo  tJiat  -629  differs  less  ftrnn  -62,888  than  -628.  State  the 
genend  nUe  to  he  oltserved  in  the  wUlition  or  subtraction  of  cir- 
culating decimals^  if  only  a  ceiiain  number  of  decimal  places  be 
retained. 

The  decimal  -62,888  is  equal  to  -6281 ;  it  therefore  differs  only 

-^^  from  -629,  while  -628  differs  j^  from  -629,  or  ^^^  more 

than  -62888  does.  In  adding  or  subtracting  circulating  decimals 
atld  one  to  th,*  last  required  figure  of  the  circulating  decimal :  thus 
in  "the  al)ove  example,  -62,889,  -6289,  or  -629  might  be  used, 
according  to  the  number  of  decimal  places  required. 

State  the  rule  for  cotiverting  mixed  circulating  decimals  into 
vulgar  fractions. 

Subtract  the  finite  part  of  the  decimal  from  the  whole.     The 

difference  will  form  the  numerator  of  the  required  vulgar  fraction. 

For  the  denominator,  set  down  as  many  cyphers  as  tliere  are  digits 

in  the  finite  part  of  the  decimal,  and  to  the  left  of  the  cyphers  as 

many  nines  as  there  are  digits  in  the  circulating  part.     Thus,  to 

convert  -36783    into  a  vulgar  fraction,  from  -36783  take  36  = 

•36747.     This  is  the  numerator. 

36,747 

Tlie  denominator  will  be  99,900  :  thus, 

99,900 


What    circtdating  decimal    multiplied  by  —  mil  give   2    for 
product  ?  i^ 

2i    13  9   13  2   26 

4J  5  *  2   5   9   45 

2   26   2   45  90  45 

—  ^  — =  — X— ^ =  —  =  3-461538 

1  45   1   26  26  13 


Bf'dfire  9  ivrhrH  and  vine-tenths  to  the  decimal  of  a  viile^  and 
fimi  the  t^ahir  of  -0625  of  1  ttniy  2  cwt,,  3  grs,,  12  lbs. 
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^9   1  1760  yds.  in  a  nule. 

—  X »  3 

10  63360  

5280 
12 


63360 

633,600)  99000  (-000015625 
633600 


3564000 
3168000 

•3960000 
3801600 

•1584000 
1267200 

•3168000 

3168000  Ans.  -00015625  of  a  nule. 

ton    cwts.    qrs.      lbs. 

1:2:3:  12 
20 


22 
4 

91 

28 


740 
182 


2560 

•0625)  2560  (4096 
2500 


6000 
5625 

•3750 
3750  Ans.  4  096. 

u2 
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Add  together  no  ttnfts,  no  thoiutrtndtJis,  3  hundred  mtlUonths ; 
44  units,  ami  5  hnmired  thoiutfindfhjt ;  no  umts,  50  thousandths  ; 
no  units,  6  thoiisamlths,  8  hundred  viilliouths ;  4  thousandths,  and 
41  ;  22  units  and  1  hundred  thonsttiulth  ;  no  units,  no  thottsandths, 
100  millionths, 

0    0       3         3 

_  + + = 


1   1000  100,000,000  100,000,000 
44    5    4,400,000  +  5  4,400,005 

1   100,000    100,000     100,000 

5        1 

44 =44 

100,000    20,000 

0  50    50    1 

1  1000  1000   20 

0  6        8       0    600,000  +  8 
-  + + =  -  +  

1  1000   100,000,000   1    100,000,000 

600,008      75,001 


100,000,000   12,500,000 
4     41   4  +  41,000   41,004 


1000    1      1000       1000 

4         1 
41  =  41  


1000      250 
^2     1    2,200,000  +  1    2,200,001 

1    100,000    100,000       100,000 

1 
22  

100,000 
0        0  100  100  1 

-  + + = = 


1      1000    1,000,000     1,000,000     10,000 
Reduce  yl^  to  a  decim<d,  and  a  guinea  to  the  decimal  of£\:  \0s. 
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jh     =     -024 
£   s.    d.        8, 

110=  |J=-23     Ana. 


4  10     0 


Exjjlain  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic^  luid  slwio  how  toe  are 
enaUed  to  express  any  number^  however  great. 

By  the  system  of  decimals  or  tenths,  each  digit  or  figure  in  a 
row  of  numbers  increases  in  value  ten  times  as  the  figures  extend 
from  right  to  left:  in  the  following  example  the  figure  5  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  line  represents  five  units  :  3,  one  remove  to  the 
left,  3  tens  or  30 ;  7,  one  further  to  the.  left,  7  hundreds,  or  700  ; 
and  so  on  to  as  high  numbers  as  may  be  desired. 

9,451,873,729,614,318,602,735. 

The  four  figures- on  the  extreme  left  represent  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one  trillions. 

Multi2)ly  23-415  by  0002,  and  divide  0157  by  200. 

23-415  X  -0002  =  -0046830     Ans. 
•01574-200  =  000785. 

Prove  the  ride  for  the  division  of  decimals.     Ejqrrcss  the  differ- 
•  *  •  * 

ente  q/" -2285714  and  -428571   as  a  mdgar  fraction  in  its  lowest 

terms. 

This  can  be  best  done  by  means  of  an  example — 

•805  by  2-3 

2-3)  805  (35 
69 

115 

115  Ans.  -35 

1?  -.  .QAK  .  O.Q    80  5   .  23  _  808  v^O-—  806^   1   __  3  5  _  .*15 

For -805  4- J-o  =  y^nny-r^xr  =  TinnF^T^~  5?  ^  ijsjs^t,^"  •'*'• 

.OOQf;'71i(        4285  714— a  __  228  5  712  _  114285  6 
.10Q?i7  1  __428571  _3 

T     nrBTWJT  TTnnriryT  1999095     » 
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Reduce  Us.  9^.  to  tJie  decimal  of  £2,  and  find  the  value  of 
£2  4375. 

178.  9fff. 

8  55    _    67 

JJTSJfTTS 

£2 
=  •4453125  Ans. 
JE2-4375  =  £2^  =  £2  Ss.  M 

Add  together  '083  of  a  week  and  -231  of  aday^and  euhtract  from 
the  sum  8*435  of  an  hour.  Express  the  result  in  minides  and  the 
decimal  of  a  minute. 


wk. 

hours. 

•083 

=  13^944 

day 

•231 

=  5-544 

19-488 

8-435 

nuns. 
1 1  -053  hours  x  60  »  06318    Ans. 

Divide    0003  hy  -005.     Which  is  tJie  greater,  -0272  of  half  a 

3 


2 
guinea  or  '38  of  a  crown?    Reduce  4   +   to  a  decimal 

fraction.  3  +  f 

3 

«+"t  "    T 

3+1  4    + 


3+2  =  4+    0    =  4  4+6  «  50  =  9  +  2  =  1} 

JL   =  ^3  ^  -66  Ans. 

What  is  tJie  gi^eatest  mtmher  of  figures  that  the  period  of  a  recurs 
ring  decimal  can  contain  f 

It  m»ay  contain  any  number  of  figures  short  of  the  units  in  the 
divisor  or  denominator. 
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•005         -27 
Simplify x  

3-7         135 

•6 

• 

• 

•02*3 

•005          -27             -6 
X   ^    

37           135           023 
111        100 

1           111           7         777 

21 

3700           11           200       8140000 

22000  -0000954  Aus 

Stixte  aiul  itroce  the  ride  Jor  pointing  in  tlie  mtdtiplication  of 
decinmltf.     How  do  you  determine  tJie  local  value  of  the  qtu/fiant 
fijures  in  tJie  division  of  decimals  ? 

£  s.    d. 
Multiply  2  16  10  -75  by  14433 
Divide  9753  14     8|  by  234-51 

Point  off  in  the  product  as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are 
decimal  places  in  both  the  multiplicand  and  the  nudtiplier;  if  there 
are  not  tijjures  enough  supply  the  deficiency  by  prefixing  cyphers. 

534      21  11214 

Proof :— 5-34  X -21  = x =  

100       100  10000 
=  1-1214 

When  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceeds  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor,  divide  as  in  whole  numbers, 
and  mark  ofif  in  the  quotient  a  number  of  decimal  places  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor ;  if  there 
are  not  figures  sufficient,  prefix  cyphers  as  in  multiplication.  When 
the  numlK'r  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  is  less  than  the 
number  of  decimal  phices  in  the  divisor,  affix  cyphers  to  the 
dividend  until  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  equals 
the  numlxjr  of  decimid  places  in  the  divi:>or ;  the  quotient  up  to 
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this  point  of  the  divisor  will  be  a  whole  number.  If  there  be  a 
remainder  and  the  division  be  carried  on  further,  the  figures  in  the 
quotient  after  this  point  will  be  decimals. 

£       8.       d. 
2  :   16  :   10  -75 
20 


56 
12 


682-75  pence 
144-33 


20-4825 
204-825 
273100 
273100 
68275 


98541-3075  Ans. 
£         8.        d. 

9753  :  14  :  si  -25 

20 


195074 
12 


2340896-25  pence 
234-5)  2340896-25  (9982 -5 
21105 


23039 
21105 


19346 
18760 

5862 
4690 

11725 

11725  Ans.  9982 -5 
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A  number  is  composed  of fotir  parts:  the  first  three  are  25  J,  17  J, 
and  20^;  the  fourth  is  eqtud  to  f  tfie  sum  of  the  other  three. 
What  is  the  fourth  part  ?  What  is  the  whole  number  ?  Verift/  the 
result  by  working  it  over  again  in  decimal  fractiojis. 

25  +  17  +  20  =  62. 
1       11      8  +  10  +  5     23 

5       4       8  40         40 

.-.  the  sum  of  the  first  3  Nos.  is  62f^  =  62 Jf^ 

.'.whole  number  is  101f|^ 
25-2 
17-25 
20-125 


62-575 
5 

8)  312-875 


39-109375    Fourth  No. 
62-575 


101-684375     Whole  No.     Ans. 

WJtat  decimal  mtdtiplied  by  120  will  give  tJie  sum  o/|,  ^,  J, 
•09375  arid  246 ? 


Add  the  following,  and  divide  the  sum  by  120 : 

5 

» 

•62500 

7 

nr 

=s 

•43750 

3 

T 

- 

•75000 
•09375 

120) 

2-46000 

4-36625 

0036385416  Ans. 

Hmo  is  a  decimal  reduced  to  a  lowei'  denomination  ?  Find  the 
difference  Itctween  6J  guineas  and  £3525,  awJ  reduce  the  result  to 
the  decimal  of  a  crown. 
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Reduce  the  given  numY)er  or  fraction  to  a  fraction  of  the  proposed 
denomination,  and  then  reduce  this  fraction  to  its  equivalent  decimal. 

6|guas.  =  £6  16tf.  6tl 
3525 

6  16     6 


3518     3     6 
20 


70363 
12 

844,362fi. 


5tf.  =  60t/. 


844,362 

=  14072-7 


60 


12  6 

*7  IT 


Add  tofjeiher  J  of  ^,  4|,  —  and  — ,  cmd  reduce  the  residt  to  a 
circidatimj  decimal.  7  2  J 

15       15       5 

3        7       3      7      21 

9 

4.1  _  

2 
1|_^_?       11 

7     7     5     ;r     5 

^_^l  ^^    i    1 

21     I      0      ^  "  3 
3 

5       9       11 

21      2       5       3 
=   50  +  945  +  42x70 


210 
369 

=  5-27  Ans. 


70 
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Find  what  decimal  (i.)  threepence  is  of  one  gnitiea,  and  (ii.)  three- 
pence  three  farthings  is  of  hcUf-Orcrown. 

a 

(^)  £rT-o  =  Tfif  =  01 190476    Ans. 
a 

S    6 

Be*  luce  to  their  simplest  fonns 

(«•)  (f +  1  +  if +  tV)  = -02083 

(b.)     I     .  101? 

,     ,     ,.        .  «'•  •4X-00005  +  D02X-0125 

{«•)  (f  +  l  +  U  +  TV)-> -02083  = 

72jf60jfW  +  M  _  £74  _^  •2063  —  208       274  ,    1875 

»6  "   W     •        90000      '^  96  "^90000^ 

"ST  ~«i?^k  ~  ^37     Ans. 


1    -    _69 

1  10000  ,  "9000  9000 

100  M     ^«i«(w' 


X 


5 


•0125-12^  113 

^  9000 

? 118, 


)     ■*■  (looo  ^  9ood) 


!^C)        50000  4500 

50000        4500000 
69  69 


100        10000  "  IWQ 


1  ^  +      113 


50000        4500000 

90  +  118__    2  03 

4  50000  0        ^"S*^ 
100   _   3105J 

"l  203 

20300-81050  ^^1^,4        . 

How  do  decimals  differ  from  vulgar  fractions  ?    Divide  "000045 
hi/  9,  and  4  by  00001. 

Decimal  fractions  have  either  10  or  some  power  of  10  for  their 
denominators. 

Vulgar  fractions  are  represented  by  a  different  notation,  and  not 
limited  in  their  denominators  to  10  or  powers  of  10. 

9)  000045 

•000005 
•00001)  400000 


400000 
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Divide  3-7U285  by  2-57U28. 

'*fi«M- 2-571428  = 

571428  —  5  714> 6  14  18  6 

9  00000  TOTOOO 

100003 
10989    ^4^t)W 

JRVWR    w     ^tWW   —  109.890  00  0  0  — 

W(W(  6847 

111111 

fJlfSH^S^l-^^^^^&c-    Ana. 

Dimtle  'Uby7;U0by  07,  owf  -014  ^y  7000.     Add  tJte  restdU 
together  and  turn  the  deeimal  into  a  vtdgar  fraction, 

7)  -14  (02  Ans. 
•07)  140  (2000 
14 

• 

7000)  -014  (-000002    Ans. 

14 
•02 

2000 

•000002 


2000-020002 


—    10001 
— TOOOOO 


1000000 

2000^\ft^    Ans. 

In  tcJiat  cases  can  an  ordinary  fraction  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
decimal  f     Wliich  is  greater,  -36  of  a  guineaf  or  -36  of  a  pound  ? 

When  the  denominator  is  divisible  by  2  and  5  or  one  of  them, 
or  some  power  of  2  and  5. 

.ton  0>  CI, 

^^  V  21  -.  18tt  __7        fiS    22 
\^^   li  "  HJ  "  *       "T  ITT 

25 

,to>»  o.        (!■» 

*?v20_80_-7        Ql      1 
^  ^   T   -  TT  -  '       *^T  TT 

11 

.'.  '36  of  a  guinea  in  the  greater. 
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8im]plify 


U  +  2J      r 1 06\ 

V        2  +  4  / 


3.7 

7    •    13 

5 

T 

1 
1  + 

T  +  5 

6  +  1 

?_±L*    n  28 


28  +  30   _"'_    48 

—fa «-  *T 


2 


1 
1     3 

7 

7 

3         • 

1     3  ^ 

-  +  - 

17  ;t     1 

2       2 
7  +  3     10     10 


7        7? 

1  0 
10 

2  400         1 

10 

U 
1      1      5-1      4     2 


2     10      10      10    5 

23  ^0     g     115 

—  x== =ljf     Ans. 

67     ^      67 


-F/nJ  ^^  vdlm  of  -625  o/  5/?.  +  -75  of  \\d.  -  -65625  of  \s,  +  -175 
of  a  pound  -  375  of  10«.  6fif. 
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25 


•625  X  5».  = 

WWx<=V=3  11 

8 
•75  X  1^.  - 
W3 


•65625  X  1«. 
WW 

8 

£ 

•175x1  = 
sin  7 

2  «.    (2. 


•375 


I  126/ 


3 

_5«  X     iW.=     189  =  47  3  11} 

^^  1  4 

i       $.     d. 

3  H 

u 

3 : 6 

a.     d. 

6:8^  7J 

4  7J  3  11} 

2  :  H    Ana,  4     7| 


FRENCH    GRAMMAR. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

NOUNS. 

How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  in  the  Frenefi  language^  and 
which  are  without  inflection  f 

There  are  in  French  ten  parte  of  speech,  viz.,  the  substantive,  the 
article,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  the  participle,  the 
adverb,  the  preposition,  the  conjunction,  and  the  interjection. 

The  adverb,  the  preposition,  the  conjunction,  and  the  interjection 
are  without  inflection. 

When  is  the  definite  article  in  French  used  when  it  is  not  in 
English  t 

The  definite  article  is  used  in  French,  although  not  used  in 
Englisli,  before  all  substantives  taken  in  a  general  sense,  or  in  the 
full  extent  of  their  signification. 

It  is  also  used  in  French  before  nam^s  of  sciences,  arts,  virtues, 
vices,  metals,  and  before  adjectives,  infinitives,  adverbs,  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  useii  as  substantivea 

When  several  substantives  follow  each  other  the  definite  article 
must  be  repeated  before  each. 

Lastly,  the  definite  article  must  be  used  before  names  of  countries, 
provinces,  rivers,  mountains,  winds,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  the  four  cardinal  points. 
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Oive  the.  genders  of  the  fdlowhuf  ."^jugementj  Veau^  doigt, 
Jugement  is  masculine^  Teau  is  feminine,  doigt  is  masculine. 

CUve  tJie  nuuculine  sex  of  ni^ce,  nonne,  servanief  hSi'dine^  mar- 
rainey  louve. 

The  masculine  sex  of  ni^e  is  neveu. 

nonne  is  nonne  (inusit^). 
servante  is  serviteur. 
heroine  is  h^ros. 
marraine,  is  parrain. 
louve  is  loup. 

Oive  the  French  of  the  feminine  sex  of  neveu,  emperettr,  heros, 
onvneVy  vcuf  Spoiix,  loup,  insfrncteur. 

Ni^c,   iinperatrice,   heroine,    ouvriSre,    veuve,   6ix)use,   louve; 
instructeur  has  no  feminine. 

Oive  the  feminine  of  the  following  tcords: — secret,  paysan,  malin, 
doux, 

Secrdte,  paysanne,  maligne,  douce. 

Give  tlie  genders  of  eau,  pays,  heurre,  histoire,  in&ite,  herlte, 
Snergie,  mimoire. 

eau  feminine 

pays  masculine 

beurre 

histoire  feminine 

m6rite  masculine 

herbe  feminine 

cnergie  „ 

m^moire  ,,       when   signifying   memory,   and 

masculine  when  signifying  memorial,  memoir, 

memorandum. 

Oive  the  gender  of  the  folloiving  nouns : — hois,  vMti,  bonftcur, 
coUre,  Iiotite,  heurre, 

Bois,  m. ;  v6rit6,  f. ;  bonheur,  m.  ;  colfcre,  f. ;  honte,  f. ;  beurre, 
m. 
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Cbtalify  the  following  nouns  by  joining  suitable  adjectives  in 
^French: — la  veige,  la  fosse,  lafleur,  le  souvenir,  Veau,  Vexe^nple,  la 
Qfierre,  V Anglais. 

La  neige  blanche;  la  fosse  profonde;  la  fleur  brillante ;  le  sou: 
venir  agr^ble ;  Teau  claire ;  Fexemplo  frappant ;  la  guerre  sang- 
lante ;  TAnglais  timide. 

Wfiich  of  the  following  nouns  are  always  used  in  tJie  plural,  atid 
which  always  in  the  singidar: — orgueil,  avarice,  mosur,  pudeur, 
ienkbre,  mdne,  entraille, 

Orgueil,  avarice,  pudeur  are  always  singular ;  moeurs,  t^n^bres, 
manes,  entrailles  are  always  plural. 

Write  dawn  in  French  the  nanie  of  the  feminine  sex  of  the  follow- 
ing  words : — serviteur,  gouvemeur,  chanteur,  parrain,  acteur. 


Masculine, 

Feminine, 

serviteur 

servante 

gouvemeur 

gouvemante 

chanteur 

chanteuse  or  cantatrice 

parrain 

marraine 

acteur 

actrice. 

In  which  of  the  following  words  is  the  final  "  c"  to  be  heard: — 
derc,  escroc,  arc,  estomac,  jonc,  pofc,  bee,  done,  croc  ? 

The  words  in  which  the  final  c  is  to  be  heard  are: — Arc,  pore, 
bee. 

Give  six  words  in  which  the  letter  "p"  is  not  sounded. 
Temps,  prompt,  loup,  coup,  camp,  champs. 

Give  the  feminine  nominatives  of  le  due,  le  baron,  Vh4ros,  le 
marquis,  le  margrave, 

la  duchesse  la  marquise 

la  baronne  la  margrave 

rh^roTne 
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Give  the  fumifUne  appdlaiion  of  the  following   ttoun^ : — diett, 
inoine, 

Deesse.     Moine  lias  no  feminine,  except  in  jest,  when  they  some- 
times say  moinesse  for  a  nun.  • 

Give  tfie  feminine  of  Chrttien,  amer^  odieux,  nalf^  long,frais, 
Chretienne,  amere,  odieuse,  naive,  longue,  fraiche. 

Give  Hie  feminine  of  the  foUomng^  coi,  menieur,  h&iin^  sec. 

coite  benigne 

menteusc  s^he 

Give  the  gender  of  valear^  douceur^  VhonnewTy  choix  and  crvix, 
nioitie^  congB  ami  comiii^  f 


valeur 

feminine 

douceur 

feminine 

rhonneur 

mas^BUline 

choix 

masculine 

croix 

feminine 

moiti6 

feminine 

conge 

masculine 

comity 

masculine 

Give  yendei'  of  dge,  (curie,  cloche,  toit,  (^temiiiSe,  gmvure. 

Age,  masc. ;  ^urie,  fem. ;  cloche,  fem. ;  toit^  masc. ;  ehcminee, 
fem. ;  gravure,  fem. 

In  which  of  the  foltotcing  words  and  ptvpcrnames  is  theflrUd  '*«" 
to  be  sounded  in  French : — le  corps,  the  body  ;  le  potdSf  the  jptdse ; 
jadis,  foifnerly  ;  le  lis,  the  lily  ;  GH  Alas;  Lesbos;  U  das, (he  hack; 
la  vis,  the  screto  ;  atlas  f 

Jadis,  le  lis,  Gil  Bias,  Lesbos,  la  vis,  atlas. 

Give  thefeininine  es^ression  in  French  of  catar,  cerf,  bouc 
Czarine,  biche,  ch^vre. 
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Give  the  feminine  of  the  fdloicing : — sotj  malln,  supirltur,  hicn- 
faiieuTy  luiif 

Sotte,  maligiie,  sup^rieure,  bienfaitrice,  naive. 

CHw,  the  feminine  of: — expt^a,  ambassacleur,  flatteiw,  t ratter , 
favori, 

Expresse,  ambassadrice,  flatteuse,  traitresse,  favorite. 

Give  tJie  female  name  in  French  of  ouvrierj  nefjre,  jumenK,  juif 
Ouvrifere,  n^gresse,  jumelle,  juive. 

Give  the  gender  ami  meaning  of  ceiling,  floury  h%  haladrade^ 
fftaireasCy  tcalL 

Ceiling  signifies  plafond,  and  is  masculine 
Floor  „       plancher  „ 

Key  „       clef  feminine 

Balustrade  „       balustrade  „ 

Staircase    ,,       cscalier  masculine 

Wall  „       muraille  feminine 

CHve  the  singular  of  deux,  2>erdriXy  ateiu,  hestiatix,  noix,  travaux, 

Ciel,  peidrix,  aieul,  noix,  travail,  betaiL 

Strictly  speaking  bestiaux  has  no  singular,  although  betail  is 
singular  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

Give  the  plural  of  original^  ditail^  h6tail,  hal,  attirailj  chou, 
Originaux,  details,  bestiaux,  bals,  attirails,  choux. 

When  do  mngt  and  cent  take  the  mark  of  the  plural  f 

When  midtiplied  by  another  number  and  immediately  followed 
by  a  noun  either  expressed  or  understood. 

Give  tli^dural  of  rSgal^  s&ail,  clotif  Sgal^  g4n4raly  hijou, 
E^gals,  s^rails,  clous,  ^gaux,  g^n^raux,  b^oux. 
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Give  tJie  plural  of  feu^  UeUy  poriaiL 
Feux,  bleus,  portails. 

Give  siiupdar  of  the  tcords  celles^  cheveuXy  niaiuc,  fausses,  ceiuCy 
rowff  hestiaux. 

m 

Celle,  cheveu,  mal,  faux,  celui,  cou,  b^taiL 

Give  the  plural  of  the  fottowing  worth : — touiy  dent,  trou,  jeu, 
gouvernaUf  ceil,  cristal, 

Tous,  dents,  trous,  jeux,  gouvemails,  yeux,  cristaux. 

Put  down  the  French  o/  91,  74,  41,  81. 

Qaatre-yingt-onze,   soixante-qnatorze,   quarante    et    un,    quatre- 
vingt-un. 

Give  the  plural  of  the  following : — mdl,  mail,  corail,  ail. 
Manx,  mails,  coraux.  aulx. 

Give  the  plural  of  perdrix,  oiseau,  caillou,  bleu. 
Perdrix,  oiseaux,  caUloux,  bleus. 

Give  the  plurcd  of  ^entail,  aval,  hail,  genou, 
Eventails,  avals,  baux,  genoux. 

Give  the  singular  of  ceux,  maux,  paix,  yeux,  auxquehs, 
Celui,  mal,  paix,  ceil,  auquel. 

Give  the  plural  of  un  garde-chasse,  un  tete-A-tete,  une  avatU-garde, 
tine  passe  partout,  un  ver-d-soie, 

Des  gardes-chasse 
Des  t^te-k-t^te 
Des  avant-gardes 
Des  passe  partout 
Des  vers-i-soie. 
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Which  are  the  French  substantives  eiulinff  in  "  on  "  and  f(/)*miiifj 
plwxd  by  taking  "  df  /  " 

Bijou,  caillou,  chou,  gonou,  joujou,  hibou,  and  pou. 

Give  the  plural  of  vitrail^  d^taU^  sou, 
Vitraux,  details,  sous. 

Give  the  plural  of  iinaiL 
Emaux. 

Give  three  French  nouns  comniencliig  with  a  mute  "  A,"  and  three 
where  the  " h"  is  aspirated ;  and  mark  also  their  gender^ 

Heroine,  feminine ;  humanit<§,  feminine  ;  honneur,  masculine. 
Haillon,  masculine ;  harpe,  feminine  ;  h^ros,  masculine. 

How  is  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns  formed:  vosUj  animal^ 
joujou,  ^pouvantail  ? 

YoBUX,  animaux,  joujoux,  ^pouvantails. 

Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : — s6railf  noix, 
S^rails,  noix. 

Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : — gloire^  lait. 

Gloires,  laits. 

Lait  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plural 

Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:  ateul,  carnaval,  vantail, 
Aieux,  camavals,  vantaux. 

Mention  some  of  the  substantives  ending  in  "  u  "  which  form  their 
plurals  in  "  x" 

Feux,  neveux,  chapeaux,  ch&teaux,  bijoux,  joujoux. 

Give  three  substantives  in  French  which  have  no  singular,  and 
three  which  have  no  plural, 

Moeurs,  ten^bres,  anc^tres  have  no  singular. 
Bercail,  courage,  encens  have  no  plural 
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Give  tJie  different  meanings  of  the  following  noims: — 1e  livre  and 
In  Jivrfi,  le  aoiiris  ami  la  sounsy  le  page  and  la  page. 

Le  livre  signifies  the  book. 

La  livre       „        the  pound. 

Le  souris     ,,        the  smile. 

La  soiiris    ,,       the  mouse. 

Le  page      „       the  page  (or  lackey). 

La  page      „        the  page  (of  a  book). 


ADJECTIVES. 

What  is  an  adjective^  and  mth  what  parts  of  ipeech  does  it 
agree  ? 

An  adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  Bub- 
stantive. 

The  adjective  agrees  with  substantives  and  with  prononns  used 
instead  of  substantives. 

Wliat  pi-epositions  do  the  follotcing  adjectives  govern  :^^iiiiU, 
projyre,  coiifarme,  ennuyi^  cluinti^,  capable  ? 

L^tile  governs  the  preposition  k 
Propre       „  „         h 

Conforme  „  „        ^ 

Ennuye     „  „        de 

Charm6     „  „         de 

Capable     ,,  „         de 

Give  the  feminine  of  vif  ipais,  dotix,  long,  puUiCf  absofts,  mau, 
sec, 

Vive,  (5paisse,  douce,  longue,  publique,  absoute,  molle,  s^che. 

Give  the  mascidine  gender  of  ahsoute^  henigne,  jdlouse,  fattSBef 
favorite,  rousse, 

Absous,  boniii,  jaloux,  faux,  favori,  roux« 
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Give  the /eniinifte  o/iiaif^  ancienj  jaloux,  di^icidf  favorl^  auteur. 
Naive,  ancienne,  jalouse,  discrete,  favorite,  auteur. 

State  what  you  know  abotU  syntax  of  following  adjectives  :  "  ww," 
«  denii,"  and  ''feu.** 

Nu,  demi  are  invariable  when  before  the  substantive ;  they 
agree  when  they  come  after. 

Nu  pieds.     Une  demi  heure. 

Lea  pieds  nus.     Une  heure  et  demie. 

P«i  ut  invariable  when  it  eomes  before  the  article,    it  agsees 
when  it  comes  after. 

Feu  la  reine.    La  feue  reine. 

Which  qf  the  following  indefinite  adjectives  admit  of  both 
yenders    and    numbers:   **mainiy'    '*chaqne/*    "tw^tw,**    *'tout^*^ 

All  admit  of  both  genders  and  numbers,  except  chaque,  which 
has  no  plural 

t 

CUve  the  adjectives  in  French  whicJi  express  exactly  the  contrary 
of  the  fcUowing : — fnnocenty  diligent,  sage^  sec^  dur,  courb^,  plein, 
ouvert, 

Coupable,  paresseoZi  fou,  humide,  mou,  droit,  vide,  ferme. 

Feminine  of  adjecUvea  ending  in  "  eitr  "  nvay  be  fanned  in  four 
different  ways.     Give  expmples  of  each , 

Protecteur,  protectrice ;  vengeur,  vengeresse ;  jneilleur,  meilleure ; 
flattwtty  flalfamse. 

Qive  the  feminine  of  adjectives  terminating  in  "eau^**  "/,"  "a?," 
"  er"  "  et,*'  "  eil"  "  ien"  by  putting  down  an  example  of  each. 

Bean,  belle,  neuf,  neave,  donx,  douce,  entier,  enti6re,  complet, 
complete,  pareil,  pareille,  ancien,  ancienne. 
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Hew  do  yonform  thefeminime  of  adfertir^  ending  in  "/,"  "  jr," 
"el,"  "w?,"  « <?/,"  "  cw,"  ojirf  ««i  /" 


By  changing 

f    into  ve 

X      „    se 

el     „    elle 

eil    „    eille 

et    n    ette 

on  ,y    onne 

w 

en  „    enne 

Give  some  adjectives  which  do  not  form  their  feminine  by  doubting 
the  final  consonant  "  t,"  but  adding  "e"  mute. 

Complet,  discret,  inqniet 

Gufe  sis  adjectives  which  are  ending  in  "  ef,"  and  do  not  double 
the  final  consonant  informing  ttie  feminine, 

Complet,  concret,  disciet,  secret,  inqoiet,  and  replet. 

Give    the  feminine    cf    the  foUowing    adjectives :   ^*  peuple" 
"  vermeil,"  "  //rtw,"  "  muet,"  "  vengeur^'  "  flatteur." 


Masculine, 

Feminine. 

peupl6 
vermeil 

peupl^ 
venneille 

gras 
muet 

grasse 
muette 

vengeur 
flatteur 

vengeresse 
flatteuse 

Put  down  tJie  following  adjectives  in  feminine :  ^^justCf*  "r^/"," 
*' roux"  "menteur." 

Juste,  vive,  rousse,  menteuse. 

Give  feminine  of  majeur^  protecteury  trompeur. 
Majeure,  protectrice,  trompeuse. 
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Give  feminine  of  qtid^  mieny  (p'ee^  hre/y  hasy  dissents. 
Quelle,  mienne,  grecque,  brive,  basse,  dissoute. 

Give  feminine  of  ambitieux,  gravey  gai,  /auXy  actif, 
Ambitieuse,  grave,  gaie,  fausse,  active. 

Give  the  feminine  of  the  following  adjedivea : — irif&ieur,  tiersy 
lasy  lUhreUy  trattre, 

Inf6rieure,  tierce,  lasse,  h^breu,  trattresse. 

Gim  six  adjectives  which  form  the  feminine  irregularly y  and.  put 
them  down. 

Frais,  fr&iche ;  public,  publique ;  doux,  douce ;  rouz,  rousse ; 
long,  longue ;  faux,  fausse. 

EiGplain  the  difference  bettoeen  the  adjectives  siculier  and  sScuIaire, 
and  illustrate  it  by  an  example, 

S&ulier  signifies  a  priest,  or  monk,  or  nun  not  bound  by  vows. 

Le  clerg6  Soulier,  the  secular  clergy. 

S^ulairc  signifies  a  hundred  years  old. 

Un  arbre  s^ulaire,  a  tree  a  hundred  years  old. 

Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  qf  bon,  mauvaisy  petity  bien, 
tnalypeu. 

Comparative,  Superlative. 

bon  meilleur  le  meilleur 

mauvais  pire,  or  plus  mauvais  le  pire  or  le  plus  mauvais. 

petit  moindre  or  plus  petit  le  moindre  or  le  plus  petit. 

bien  mieux  le  mieux. 

nial  pis  or  plus  mal  le  pis  or  le  plus  mal. 

peu  moins  le  moins 
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Crive  tlie  feminine  of  Sjpais,  long,  illegal^  fi'ugoU^  faux. 
^paisse,  longiic,  illegale,  frugale,  fau88e. 

Give  the  feminine  of  the  follotaing  acyectives : — vwiin^  eofUigu, 
fatalf  di880U8,  turc. 

Maligne,  contigue,  fatale,  dissoute,  turque. 

Write  dowfi  the  feminine  of  cruel,  net,  mineWf  gree,  fraie. 
Cmelle,  nette,  mineure,  grecque,  fraiche. 

How  is  the  superlative  absolute  fanned  in  French  f  Oive  a  few 
exam^des. 

The  superlative  absolute  is  formed  in  French  with  the  woid  tn^ 
bien,  Tort,  placed  before  the  adjective,  tr^bon,  bien  amiable,  fort 
ind^ds. 

Give  Ihe  degrees  of  comparison  of  bien,  mal,  peu, 

bien, ;  mieux ;  le  mieux. 
mal ;  pire ;  'e  pire. 
peu ;  moins ;  le  moins. 

Give  the  positive  and  superlative  of  mieux,  meUlewr  moindre, 

bien ;  le  mieux. 
bon ;  le  meilleur. 
petit ;  le  moindre. 

Name  the  three  sorts  of  comparatives  and  give  an  example  of 
each  of  them. 

Comparative  of  superiority,  plus  beau. 
„  inferiority,  moins  beau. 

„  equality,  aussi  beau. 

Mention  the  two  forms  of  the  mascidine  of  beau,  fou,  mouy  vi&mt, 
nouveau. 
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Beau,  bel ;  foo,  fol ;  mou,  mol ;  vieux,  vieil ;  uouveau,  nouveL 

Write  down  the  maeeuline  of  tlie  foilowiiig  adjeciiws : — hinUpfie, 
coite,  /au8«ey  br^vSy  dissoute^  secretp,  niolfe,  vietUe. 

B^iiin,  coi,  faux,  bi«f,  dissous,  secret,  mou,  vieux. 


PRONOUNS. 
Decline  tlie   interrogcdive   prononna  referring  to   pereons  and 

thilUJH. 

Persons,  Things, 

qui  que 

de  qui  de  quoi 

k  qui  \  quoi 

Singular  for  ML  Plurcd. 

lequel,  laquelle  lesquels,  lesquelles 

duquel,  de  laquelle  desquelsi  desquellfds 

auquel,  &  laquelle  auxquels,  auxquelles 

Put  doum  the  nominative  singular  and  plural  of  the  di^unctive 
personal  pronouns, 

Moi,  toi,  lui,  e&e,  nous,  voub,  eux,  elles. 

Hoto  do  you  express  personal  pronouns  in  the  genitive  and  dative 
eases  in  French  ? 

The  personal  proDouns  in  the  genitive  case  are  expressed  by-*- 

De  moi,  de  toi,  de  soi,  de  vous,  de  nous,  de  lui,  d'elle,  d'eux, 
d'elles,  and  by  en. 

The  dative  case  is  expressed  by — 

Me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous,  leur  k  moi,  ^  toi,  h  soi,  h  nous,  It  vous, 
a  lui,  &  elle,  &  eux,  k  elles,  and  by  y. 
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When  does  the  impersonal  pronoun   "  on "   take  eleQantlif  an 

On  elegantly  takes  an  "  1 "  after  the  words  et,  si,  en  and  ou. 

Give  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular  and  plural, 

Je,  tu,  il,  elle,  nous,  vous,  ils,  elles,  me,  te,  le,  la,  lui,  nous, 
vous,  les,  leur,  moi,  toi,  soi,  se. 

When  are  "  wiow,"  "  ^ow,"  "  son  "  used  in  the  feminine  for  "  ma," 

Mon,  ton,  son  are  used  for  ma,  ta,  sa  before  a  substantive  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  or  an  **  h  "  mute. 

Wh>at  do  you  do  when  a  noun  to  which  an  adverb  of  quantity 
relates  is  not  expressed,  as,  I  have  no  money^  have  you  much  f 

We  use  the  pronoun  en. 

Have  you  much  1  en  avez-vous  beaucoup  ? 

Wliat  difference  is  there  bettceen  the  English  and  the  French  in 
writing  the  titles  of  noblemen  f 

The  English  write^ 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  &c. 

The  French  write — 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  Broglie. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Boissy,  &c. 

Whidi    interrogative  pronoun    is    always    used    with    a    mth- 
slant  ive  ? 

Quel   is   an   interrogative    pronoun    always   used  with  a  sub- 
stantive. 

Give  singular  and  plural  of  personal  pronouns  '*il"  and  "eWe." 
Decline  it 

Sing,  H,   elle,   lui,   elle     de  lui,  d*elle,    hk  lui,   &  elle. 
Plu.     lis,  elles,  eux,  elles,  d'eux,  d'elles,  k  eux,  ^  elles. 


u 
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State  what  you  know  of  the  applicatian  of  the  relative  pronouns 
lequei;'  «  de  qui,''  "*  dmt;*  "  oii." 


Lequel  is  used  instead  of  qui  when  the  antecedent  is  an  in- 
animate object.     Ex. :  le  fardeau  sous  lequel  je  succombe. 

Lequel  is  also  useil  instead  of  qui  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Ex. : 
Un  bienfait  de  la  Pro^adence  lec^uel  demande  notre  reconnaissance, 
— A  blessing  from  Providence,  which  (blessing)  requires  our 
gratitude. 

Dont  is  always  used  instead  of  de  quL 

Oil  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  dans  lequel,  laquelle,  &c,  in 
which:  Ex.:  La  maison  od  naquit  Viigile, — The  house  in  which 
Virgil  was  bom. 

Give  the  plural  of  *'  eelui;'  "  ce,"  "  lequei;'  "  lui;'  "  lui-in^ne:' 


The  plural 

of  celui 

is 

ceux 

>>         » 

ce 

» 

ces 

jj         >> 

lequel 

i> 

lesquels 

»         j> 

lui 

n 

eux 

i>        if 

lui-meme 

}} 

eux-memes 

* 

VERBS. 


What  is  tJie  meaning  of  to  conjugate  a  verb  9 


To  conjugate  a  verb  is  to  repeat   or  write    it   through  all  its 
moods,  tenses  and  persons. 


Which  is  the  verb  substantive  in  French,  and  how  are  all  the  otJiers 
called? 

The  verb  6tre,  to  be,  in  its  simple  form,  is  called  the  verb 
substantive :  vous  Stes,  you  are. 

All  the  others  are  called  adjective  verbs ;  j*aime,  that  is  to  say, 
je  suis  aimant,  I  am  loving. 
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Olve  the  names  of  the  five  sorts  of  verbs  called  attrihtUive, 

Attributive  verbs  are   not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  principal 
Eu^iisli  or  French  Oranunars. 

Put  down  some  verbs  after  which  a  negative  expression  mud  follow 
in  Frendi  and  not  in  English, 

Craiudrc,  ne  pas  douter,  trembler. 

Giv€  the  imj^rative  negative  of  the  vei'bs  "  se  lever,**  **  t^habilUr" 

nc  te  liive  pas  ne  t'habille  pas. 

no  nous  levons  pas  ne  nous  liabillons  pas. 

ne  vous  let ez  pas  ne  vous  habillez  jmis. 

What  are  the  four  terminations  of  the  iT\finitive  f 
Er,  ir,  oir,  re. 

Give  the  third  person  siiigtdar,  ind.  preterite,  of  ^*  acquerir, 
"  ^teindre"  moudre,"  coudre,'*  "  vainere,"  ^^plaireJ* 

II  acquit,  il  ^teignit,  11  moulut,  11  cousit,  il  vainquit,  11  plut. 

Give  tJie  singular  and  plural  of  tlie  present  indicative  interrogative 
negatively  of  "s'er^fuir" 

ne  m'enfuis-je  1  ne  nous  enfuyons-nous  pas 

ne  t'enfuis-tu  pas  1  ne  vous  enfuyes-vous  past 

nc  s'enfuit-U  pas  1  ne  s'enfment-ils  pas  f 

Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  present,  the  passi 
d^fini,  and  the  past  paiiidple  of  **  s^asseair,'*  '^  absoudre,*' 
^^acqu&rir" 


je  m'assleds, 

je  m'assis 

assis. 

j'absous, 

(no  passe  d^fini) 

absous, 

j'acquiers, 

j'acquis 

acquis* 

Oive  imperative  of  "  f^en  aller  **  {to  go  away),  and  the  first  person 
present  sulQunctive  qf  "  valoir*^  "  vaincre,'*  ^'prendre,**  *^ fairs,** 
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Va  t'en  Que  je  vaille. 

Qu'il  8*en  aille*  Que  je  vauique, 

Allons-nous  en.  Que  je  prenne. 

Allez-vous  en.  Que  je  fasse. 
Qu'ils  s'en  aillent 

Put  do  ten  the  ir\finitiv€s  of  Hiree  active  and  three  neuter  verbs. 

Parler,  couvrir,  recevoir. 
Aller,  venir,  declioir. 

Give  thi*ee  reflective  verbs  whidi  require  the  j^reposition   "ei" 
after, 

S'amuser  k,  se  mettre  k,  s'en  tenir  k. 

Give  the  third  person  plwal  of  tfie  past  definite  of  " tenir" 
^*mouvoir"  ^^asseoir,**  *Hire^"  miivrey"  ^^moudi'eJ^ 

Tinrent,  murent,  assirent,  lurent,  suivirent,  moulurent. 

DistingiUsh  beticeen  the  verbs  **  connattre  "  and  "savoir," 

Connaitre  signifies  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  is  generally  used 
with  petsons. 

Savoir  signifies  to  know,  and  is  generally  used  with  things. 

Give  tJie  meaning  in  Efnglish  of  ^^  tocher**  and  *^tdc?ier"  **pSeheur" 
and  **pMieur"  **Jeune"  and  "Jedney  "niaiin^*  aful  "  mdtin.*^ 

Tacher    signifies  to  try. 


Tacher 

19 

to  stain. 

Pecheur 

9t 

a  sinner. 

P^heur 

l» 

a  fisherman. 

Jeune 

91 

young; 

Je^e 

>J 

fasting. 

Matin 

it 

morning. 

M&tin 

»« 

a  mastiff. 

Give  the  third  pei^san  plural  past  (^finite  of  "  tenir  J*  "  craindre^** 
^'paratire/'  iteindre*'  "  croUre,**  " mettre" 

Us   tinrent,   ils  craignirent,   ils    parurent,    ils   teignirent,    ik 
crurent,  ils  miient. 
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Give  the  fird  person  preterperfeci  of  "  tnoudre"  "  tiaitrey*  "  r^- 
soudre^"  "  tenir^^  "  vtvre,^*  **  vaincre^"  "  Imre"  **  cuire,^* 

Jo  moulus,  naquis,  r^solus,  tins,  v^os,  vainquis,  luisis,  cuisis. 

Give  the  future  inteirogative  negatively  of^Uyena." 
N'y  en  aura-i-il  pas. 

Put  down  all  tlie  simple  tenses  of  ^^faXlmrP 

Falloir,  fallu,  il  faut,  il  fallait,  il  fallut,  il  faudra,  il  faudrait, 
qu'il  faiUe,  qu'il  faUdt 

Give  the  imperative  singular  and  plural  negatively  of  "s^en 
oiler"  to  go  atoay. 

Ne  t'en  va  pas. 
Qu*il  ne  s*en  aille  pas. 
Ne  nous  en  allons  pas. 
Ne  vous  en  allez  pas. 
Qu'ils  ne  s'en  aillent  pas. 

Give  the  past  definite  and  future  of  ^^fcUloir^"  and  the  third  'per- 
son plural  past  definite  of  " mouvoir*^  **pr^oir"  " coudre/*  " lire" 
*^  prendre" 

H  fallut,  il  faudra,  ils  meuvent,  ils  pr^voient,  ils  cousirent,  ils 
lurent,  ils  prirent. 


.v. » 


Crive    tlie   infinite    of  "  verrai"   "  mirent*^  "  seyaii/*  *'  cousis, 
"  ceigne,*  "  cuisis"  ^'crossient"  **plut" 

Voir,  mettre,  scoir,  coudre,  ceindre,  cuire,  croitre,  pleuvoir. 

Give  the  plupeifect  indicative  of  the  verb  *^s^ Clever." 
Je  m'^tais  ^leve. 

Give  the  infinitive  of^^dkcu"  ^^  git"  ^^dicknsse^^  "  Ixms"  "faxid^xi^ 
"  absolvons" 

D^cevoir,  g^sir,  d^choir,  bouillir,  falloir,  absoudre. 
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Give  the  first  perwn  preaeiU  vidicative  vUen-ogative  negatively  of 
**«e  laver," 

Ne  me  lave-je  pas. 

Give  the  first  ^?e/vow  of  the  suhjunctice  present  at  "jx>/a*o//*," 
"  caloir,'*  "  votdoir"  "savoir"  *' moucoir"  ^^faireJ" 

Que  je  puisse,  vaille,  veuille,  sache,  meuve,  fasse. 

Give  the  first  person  future  of  "  envoyer^^  "  vevleniy^  "  craignit^^ 
"  meurent;'  "  rlnies;'  "  vicur 

J'enverrai,  je  voudrai,  je  craindrai,  je  mourrai,  je  rirai,  je  vivrai. 

Give  the  second  person  plnral  future  iyitcrrogative  negatively  of 
"«c  souvejiir,**  ** s^asseoir" 

Ne  V0U8  souviendrez-vous  pas  ? 
•Ne  vous  assi^iez-vous  pasi 

Give  the  third  pei'son  plural  preterite  indicaiive  of  "  attendre,** 
'' attendrir,"  '' atteindre,*'  '^iteindre,"  '' attenter.** 

Us  attendirent,  ils  attendrirent,  ils  atteignirent,  ils  6teignirent, 
ils  attentirent. 

Give  the  third  plu,  past  dcf  of  ^^  iteindre,^^  ^^  vainer e"  ^^  devoir ^^^ 
"  conduire"  " aJtter,*^  "  contenir,*^ 

Ub  ^teignirent,  vainquirent,  durent,  conduisirent,  allerent,  cod- 
tinrcnt. 

Give  the  first  person  sing,  subjunctive  of:  ^^h^niry^  "tenirf* 
'*  devoir  "  ^*  atteindre,**  *Wntrodtnre^**  ^^  connattre,^^  *'r^pandre" 
"  absoudre" 

Que  je  benisse,  tienne,  doive,  atteigne,  introduise,  connaissc, 
repande,  absolve. 

Conjugate  the  present  indicative,  both  in  the  sing^ilar  and  phral 
of :  "  Aa7>,"  "  s^asseoir.^^ 

V 
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Je  liais  uous  ha'issons 

tu  hais  vous  haissez 

il  halt  ils  haissent. 

Je  m\iS8ieils  nous  nous  asseyons 

tu  t'assiods  vous  vous  asseyez 

il  s'assied  ils  s'asseyent. 

PtU  down  lite  first  person  siiyjidar  of  the  present  8uf)jundive  of 
**crotre,^*  **  crottre"  ^*  ^crire"  ^^vaijio-e"  *^  vivre"  **repa(tre,^ 
"  naUre"  "  tnoiuire^**  "  mtdoiry^  *^  privaloiry^  **  asseoir,** "  nwuvoir" 

Que  je  croie,  que  je  croisse,  que  j'ecrive,  que  je  vainque,  que  je 
vive,  que  je  repaisse,  que  je  naisse,  que  je  moule,  que  je  veuiDe,  que 
je  pr^vale,  que  j'asseie,  que  je  meuve. 

Give  the  first  person  sincfidar  suhfunctive  of  "  acqiienr,^*  **ponvoir,^* 
'^faire"  "resoudre,*' 

Que  j'acquiere,  puisse,  fasse,  resolve. 

Give  the  first  person  singtdar  present  suhfufictive  of  "  rtre." 
Que  je  rie. 

Give  the  third  person  plural  interrogative  negativdy  of  ^se 
souvenir  "  and  **  se  pJnindre  /" 

Ke  se  souvient-ils  pas  1  Ne  se  plaigneni-ils  pas  1 

Conjugate  in  singular  and  plural  Ne  fallait^il  pas  quefaUasse, 


Ne  fallait-il  pas  que  j'allasse 

„    tu  allasses 

qu'il  aU4t 

que  nous  allassions 

„    vous  allassiez 

qu'ils  allassent. 

Conjugate  in  French  tlie  singtdar  and  plural  of  the  present  tense 
qf  *^  I  am  sorry  fm*  it^  tJtou  art  sorry  far  it,^*  ^c% 
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Siw/ular.  Plural 

J'cn  suis  fache  Nous  en  somnies  faches 

Tu  en  es     ,,  Vous  en  etcs  „ 

II  en  est     „  Us  en  sont  „ 

Give  tlie  fird  2)er8on  ahujidar  lyreseiit  suhjutictlve  of  ^^joitidre" 
^^bairef'  *^astf€oir"  "^>roven?V,"  "devoir" 

Que  je  joigne,  que  je  boive,  que  j'asseie,  que  je  provienne,  que 
je  doive. 

Write  dotcn  iJie  third  person  siwj.  poet  definite  imlic,  of  "  ncUtrc" 
"  inonrir"  "  conquirir"  "  allery"  "  pleuvoir"  "  savoir"  "  tenir" 
"prendre,** 

H  naquit,  il  mourut,  il  conquit,  il  alia,  il  plut,  il  sut,  il  tint,  il 
prit. 

Cftve  the  first  person  singtdar  jyresent  subjunctive  of  "prendre" 
"  hoire"  "  s*asseoir" 

Que  je  prenne,  que  je  boive,  que  je  m'asseie. 

Give  tlie  third  person  plural  of  the  past  d^nite  of  "  conduire" 
"paraitre,"  "oiler,"  "falloir,"  '' acqu&rir,"  "battre,"  "tenir," 
'^Joindre," 

Conduisirent,  parurent,  allferent,  acquirent,  battirent,  tinrent, 
joignirent. 

Falloir  has  only  the  third  person  singular — e.g.:  il  leur  fallut 
partir,  they  were  obliged  to  set  out. 

Give  the  parfait  d^ni,  first  person  present  indie,  of  "  boire" 
" ceindre"  " naUre"  "powvoir"  "  teindre,"  "  vaincre"  " savoir," 

Je  bus,  je  ceignis,  je  naquis,  je  pus,  je  teignis,  je  vainquis,  je 
8US — Je  bois,  jo  ceins,  je  luis,  je  nais,  je  puis,  je  teins,  je  vaincs,  je 
8ais» 

Give  the  third  person  singidar  imperfect  indicative,  interrogative 
negatively y  of  "se  rappeler"  "parattre"  " il  y  a" 

Ne  se  rappelait-il  pasi     Ne  paraissait-il  pas?     N'y  avait-il  pasi 

y2 
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Give  the  Infiidtive  of  ''faut;'  "  vaudra;' "  tint;'  "  dil^'  "  verront; 
"  naquit" 

Falloir,  valoir,  tenir,  devoir,  voir,  naitre. 

Give  infliuticc  of  "  ressmt^'  "  con^is^'  "  mouturent^'  "  nwur^^' 

Resscutir,  concevoir,  nioudre,  niourir,  mouvoir,  paitre. 

Give  the  present  imlicative  singular  and  jdural  of  "  acquerir.^* 


J'acquiors,  tu  acquiers,  il  acquiert,  nous  acquerons,  vous  acqu^rez, 
ils  acquieront. 

Give  tfie  infinitive  of  "  ai/ez"  "  tinrenf"  "  vins"  "  cm?,"  "  saclieni, 
'"font,"  «  vivent." 


nut] 

ive  ot 

ayez 

IS 

avoir 

tinrent 

tenir 

vins 

venir"] 

criis 

croltre 

sachent 

savoir 

font 

faire 

vivent 

vivre. 

Give  third  person  singidar  future  tense  of  **  wiV,"  "  vovdoir^' 
"  cnvoyer^^  ^^  savoir, ^^  **  tenir^^  "  aller,^^  "  boire" '"  acqtiMr.'* 

II  verni,  il  voudra,  il  enverra,  il  saura,  il  tiendra,  il  ira,  il  boira, 
il  acquerni. 

Give  infinitive  of  '^Iuisr>nt"  ^*dissolvo7is"  "  repii,"  *' 7iaquirefif" 
"  crottrai"  "  tcifpittes"  "  vecumes"  ^*feint,^' 

Luirc,  dissoiuire,  repaitrc,  iialtre,  croitre,  teindre,  vivre,  feindre. 

Give  the  third  pcrs(m  plural  of  the  ^>tw<  definite  iiderrofjative 
neyativchj  of  "  s^insti^uire^^  ''s^asseoir"  "  s^e7Urete7iii\" 

No  s'instruisirent-ils  pas 
Xe  s'assirent-ils  pas 
Ne  s'entretiurent-ils  pas. 
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W/fol  in'Cf/idan'ties  occur  in  the  aynjtifjatwn  of  "^>rc/idf/«," 
"  manger,**  "Jder,"  **  esiSrer  ?  " 

Prendre  makes  prenant,  pris,  nous  prenons,  vous  prenez,  ils 
prennent.  Je  prenais,  <^'c.  Je  pris,  <fec.  Que  jc  prenne,  nes,  e, 
prenions,  iez,  prennent.     Que  je  prisse,  &c. 

Manger  keeps  the  e  before  a  and  o,  thus  mangeant,  nous  man  • 
geons. 

Jeter  takes  two  t*s  before  an  e  mute,  thus  tu  jette,  il  jette,  ils 
jettent. 

Espirer  takes  an  h  grave  instead  of  the  acute  when  followed  by 
an  e  mute^  thus  j'esp^re^  ils  espirent. 


PAETICIPLES. 


Oive  the  past  participle  of  "dieindre,**  ^^plaire^^  ^^ entendre,* 
" conduire,"  " risoudre,**  " ouvrir"  ** croUre,**  " covdre" 

Eteint,  plu,  entendu,  conduit,  r^solu  et  r^sous,  ouvert,  crd,  cousu. 

What  difference  is  there  heitoeen  the  present  participle  in  "  anV*  and 
tJie  adjective  in  "  ant "  ? 

The  present  participle  in  ant  has  generally  an  object,  and  is 
invariable. 

The  adjective  in  ant  agrees,  like  other  adjectives,  with  the  noun 
or  pronoun  to  which  it  relates. 

Oive  the  past  participle  of  ** faille**  " suit**  " faillis,**  " mimes,^* 
" ouvris"  ** acquMr" 

Fallu,  suivi,  failli,  mis,  ouvert,  acquis. 

Give  the  past  participle  of  "cotirir"  **sachant,**  ^^fuyant**  and 
"  accroissais** 

Couru,  su,  fui,  accrii. 

Give  the  past  participle  of  the  follomng  vcrl)s: — ^^Naitre,**  **luire" 
"  hair,**  '*  pleuvoir,'*  *'  couvrir,**  "  haire.** 

Ne,  lui,  hai,  plu,  convert,  bu. 
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Give  the  pad  participle  of  "  aaaiSrait,'*  "  tinssent,'^  "  mourusae" 
"  rirais,^^  "  crai(/}iirenty"  **  dvraientJ^ 

Assis,  tenu,  mort,  li,  craint,  vecn. 

Give  the  past  j^rticiple  of  '^craijuhe"  *^rire/^  ^^vivre"  **motivoir" 
"  jnourir"  "  disparattre" 

Craint,  ri,  v^cu,  niu,  mort,  dispani. 

Give  the  past  participle  if  "  mivre"  "  taire,"  "  absoiulre"  "  luire,^* 
"???^re,"  ^^lire"  ^^Joiiidre"  ^'jMuvoir"  **  souffrir." 

Suivi,  til,  absous,  lui,  mis,  lu,  joint,  pu,  souflTert. 


(( 


Give  the paM participle  of  thofollo^cing  verbs: — ^^devoir"  ^'suivre,** 
naftre,*^  "  coitdre" 

D<1,  suivi,  n6,  cousii. 

Give  the  i^ast  participle  of  "  nuire,*^  "  confire,**  *^ peiiulre,** 
Nui,  confit,  peiut. 


Give  the  past  partiaple  of  and  tlie  third  person  plural  of  the  past 
definite  of  the  folloicing  verbs : — "  Naitre"  "  mourir"  "  craindre" 
^^  vetir"  "  r^so2idrc,^^ 

N6,  naqiiirent;  mort,  moururent;  craint,  craignirent;  vetu, 
vetirent;  rc^solu,  r6solurent. 

Give  the  2yre8ent  and  jxist  imrticiples  of  "  ?Va,"  ^'naqjiit**  "  resous,** 
**  craimlrcy^  "  connais^^  ^^plaire^ 

AUant,  all6 ;  naissant,  n6 ;  r^solvant,  resolu  ;  craignant,  craint ; 
connaissant,  connu ;  plaisant,  pld. 

Give  the  different  terminatioiu  of  the  past  jKirticiple. 

*  The  past  participle  has  various  terminations,  as  aim6,  fini,  re^us, 
ouvert,  (lissous,  <tc.     (Levizac's  Fr.  Gram.,  462.) 
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Give  ilie  third  person  singtdar  mbjunetlce  preterite  of  "  cori' 
traindre"  ^^ parvenir^^^  ^^fairt^^  "  cwaye?*,"  ^^falloir^^  "  traduire" 

Qu'il  contraignlt,  qii'il  parvtiit,  qu'il  fit,  qu*il  essayat,  qu'il  fallftt 
qu'il  traduislt. 

Give  the  present  partieiph  of  ^^haiir,^^  **setitir,*'  *'avertir"  *^mentir,^* 
^^ehoisir/*  *^eonduire"  ami  the  infinitive  of  "  resolurent"  "  vonf" 
**ceini"  ^^vaiU,^^  "  naquis"  "  veciimes" 

BatiBsant,  sentant,  avertissant,  mentant,  choisissant,  conduisant. 
E^udre,  aller,  ceindro,  valoir,  naltre,  vivre. 

Give  the  present  participle  of  ^^ixUeniir"  '^gamir" 
Balentissant,  gamissant. 


IDIOMS. 

Give  the  FrencJi  of  the  foUoioing  expressions: — "  It  is  ail  over,** 
**  What  do  I  care  ?"  "/  don*t  care,**  *^Mind  what  you  are  ahmit,** 
*' Never  mind  it"     ^^Mind  yonroicn  business,** 

C'en  est  fait.  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  me  faiti  Cela  m'est  ^gaL 
Faites  attention  k  ce  que  vous  faites.  N'y  faites  pas  attention. 
MSlez-vous  de  vos  afiGures. 

Translate  the  following  passages : — "  Tenez-vous  d.  celnV*  **  II 
tient  beaticoup  aprouver  qu*il  a  raison**  "iVe  leur  avez-vous  jww 
fenu  lieu  deph'e?**    **  Tenez,  le  voild  qiii  passe,** 

Do  you  care  about  that  1  He  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  he  is 
right.  Have  you  not  been  as  a  father  to  them  1  Look,  there  he 
is,  going  by. 

How  do  you  translate  into  English: — '*  II  fut  un  homme  de  con- 
dition^ mais  maintenant  il  est  un  homme  en  condition^*  "  Par  le 
temps  qui  court,  on  n*y  regardp  pas  de  si prh"  **Je  n*f/  ffevspbis, 
il  faut  que  je parte" 
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He  was  a  man  of  poeition,  but  now  he  is  a  sendng  man.  A^ 
times  go,  people  are  not  so  particular.  I  cannot  refrain  any  longer, 
I  must  speak. 

Give  the  English  of  "  Le  danger  est  inwiinent"  ^^  Ily  vadesa 
vie.**  *'Ilfaisait  tdlement  satnlrre,  queje  rHy  voyais  gquife.**  "  On 
ne  petti  rien  lui  dire^  il  prend  de  suite  la  motiche,**  "  Qtiand  ils 
verront  leur  sottise  ils  s*en  mordront  les  pouces" 

The  danger  is  imminent  His  life  is  at  stake.  It  was  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  see  at  alL  You  cannot  say  anything  to  him 
without  his  immediately  being  in  a  hufil  When  they  see  their 
folly  they  will  be  ready  to  bite  their  fingers  o£ 

Give  the  English  of  **  Je  rCy  puis  rien,*'  "  Mettre  an  m<mt  de 
piiti,**  "  Prendre  sesjambes  a  son  cou.**  "  Tai  failU  manquer  le 
corwoi**     "  En  venir  aux  vaires  defaits** 

I  cannot  do  anything  in  it.  To  put  in  pledge.  To  put  one's 
best  foot  foremost.  I  have  nearly  missed  the  train.  To  come  to 
blows. 

Give  the  English  of  the  follotcijig  conjunctions : — "  A  la  charge 
que;**  **  quand  bien  meme paiian£ ;**  ^^  au  surplus ;**  ''attendu  que;'^ 
"  bien  que;**  "  ou  bien ;"  "<fe  soiie  que.** 

« 

With  the  proviso  that;  even  if;  consequently;  moreover; 
whereas ;  although ;  or  else ;  so  that. 

Give  the  corresponding  English  of  "  Je  voyais  dairemeni  oii  il  en 
vou  ait  venir  **  "  Quandje  suis  chez  lui^fai  mes  coudies  f  ranches y 
fagis  d,  ma  guise**  "  Vous  auriez  dd  me  les  envoyer  chereher  plus 
tot**  "  Vous  verrez  tout  d  Vheure  que  c*esi  moi  qui  ai  taii.**  **Il 
n*y  a  pas  dc  quoi" 

I  saw  clearly  what  he  was  aiming  at.  When  I  am  at  his  house, 
I  have  elbow  room,  I  do  as  I  like.  You  should  have  sent  me  to 
fetch  them  sooner.  You  will  see  presently  that  it  is  I  who  am 
wrong.     There  is  no  reason  for  it. 
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Give  the  Eiiglish  of  "  Vom  ne  h  trouvercz  paa  chez  lui,  il  est  ton- 
Jours  par  nionts  et  par  vattx,**  "  N^ahordez  pas  cette  question^  vmis 
luiferez  prendre  le  mors  aux  dentsJ^  "  Je  iie  lis  jamais  mon  journal 
quW  Mtons  rompusy  **  Quaml  vom  serez  sous  bu\  vous  aurez  a  filer 
dotiXfje  vous  enprSviens" 

You  will  not  find  him  at  home,  he  is  always  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  Do  not  introduce  that  question,  you  will  make  him  fly  into 
a  passion.  I  never  read  my  newspaper  except  by  fits  and  starts. 
When  you  are  under  him,  you  will  have  to  be  very  submissive,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Translate  thefolloxcing  FrencJi  adverbial  phrases  into  English  : — 
^^ Bras-dessus  bras-dessous ;**  "tous  les  jours;**  ^^faute  de  mieux  ;** 
'^hors  de  saison;"  ^^  somine  toute.** 

Arm-in-arm ;  every  day ;  for  want  of  something  better ;  unsea- 
sonably; altogether. 

Give  tJie  English  corresponding  expressions  of: — "il  la  guerre 
romme  d  la  guerre"  "  Un  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  Vauras" 
''Pemiettez  moi  un  tSte'd4Ste:*  ''11  s'itaitpris  en  flagrant  dilH:'  ''II 
a  beau  dire^je  n* en  pa^serai  jamais  pas  la,^ 


X  >» 


One  must  suit  one's  self  to  the  times. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Allow  me  to  have  a  private  conversation. 

He  was  caught  in  the  act. 

He  speaks  in  vain,  I  shall  never  submit  to  it. 

Crive  the  meaning  of  the  following  Gallicisms  in  English : — "Donnez 
des  renseignsTnents"  " Faire  see  adieux."  "  Mener  grand  train,*' 
"Dormirla  grassematinSe" 

To  give  information.  To  bid  good  bye.  To  keep  up  a  large 
establishment.     To  sleep  late  in  the  morning. 

Give  the  French  of : — It  is  l)etter.  It  is  becoming.  At  all  events. 
Hmcever  it  may  be.     To  the  last  extremity.     Out  of  sight. 

II  vaut  mieux.  II  sied.  En  tout  cas.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit.  A 
la  demi^re  extremite.     Hors  de  vue. 
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GKv€  English  of: — H  y  a  hien  trots  ana  qtCU  est  parti.  Hen  a  itsS 
en  homme  de  hien,  Je  suis  toujours  hien  ensemhle  avee  ce  monsieur, 
11  t^est  mis  sur  son  hien-dire. 

He  has  been  gone  quite  three  years,  or  it  is  quite  three  years  since 
he  went.  He  has  behaved  as  an  honest  man.  I  am  still  on  veiy 
good  tenns  with  that  gentleman.  He  has  put  on  his  choicest 
language. 

Give  tJie  English  of: — Diies-moi^  unpeu,  ce  que  vous  auriezfait  a 
ina  place,  II  fid  tant  soil  peu  surpris,  Je  mens  de  hoiretroisverres 
d^eau  coup  sur  coup,  Je  plaiderai  jusqu^d,  ce  que  fohtienne  gain  de 
cause,  Vous  n'ohtiendrez  rien  d^etix,  si  vous  ne  vous  en  faites  pas 
hien  venir. 

Just  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done  in  my  place.  He  was 
just  a  little  surprised.  I  have  just  drunk  three  glasses  of  water  in 
succession.  I  shall  go  on  with  the  case  till  I  win  the  day.  You 
will  gat  nothing  from  them,  if  you  do  not  keep  in  with  them. 

(rive  the  English  of: — Faire  sa  rate,  U  demeure  au  rez-de-^hauss^ 
Prendre  des  renseignements,  Etre  en  train,  Vous  le  votUez  hien,  n^est-ce 
pas, 

Faire  sa  raie,  to  make  his  mark. 

II  demeure  au  rez-de-chaussee,  he  lives  on  the  ground-floor. 
Prendre  des  renseigneraents,  to  make  inquiries, 
fitre  en  train,  to  be  in  the  mood. 

Vous  le  voulez  bien,  n*est-ce  pas  ?  you  are  quite  agreeable,  are 
you  not? 

Give  corresponding  English  of : — H  n^y  a  pas  comme  son  chez  sou 
Qui  se  ressemhle  ^assemble,  De  la  main  ct  la  houche  se  perd  souvent 
la  soupe. 

There  is  no  place  like  home.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Give  the  English  of  the  foUmring  phrases : — (t,)  Vous  avez  dd 
passer  par  hien  des  epi-euves,  (ii,)  Far  le  temps  qui  courts  on  n*y 
regarde  pas  de  si  prhs,  (Hi.)  Vous  verj'ez  tout-a-TJieure  que  c*est  mot 
qiit  ai  tort,     (iv.)  Nous  avons  eu  hien  du  mal  li  le  didder,  va. 
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(i.)  You  must  have  gone  through  many  trials. 

(ii.)  In  these  clays,  people  are  not  so  particular. 

(iii.)  You  will  find  presently  that  they  will  try  to  prove  that  it 
is  I  who  am  in  the  wrong. 

(iv.)  We  had,  you  may  bo  sure,  a  very  great  difficulty  to  persuade 
him. 

Give  a  correspoiulhig  Ettfjltsh  of: — Scins  de^einparer,  Sur  ces  eivtre- 
faites.  Sans  mdre  fanne  de  proces.  A  plusieiirs  repn'ses,  H  n^est  pas 
homnie  d>  se  laisser  faire  la  figure. 

Sans  d&emparer,  without  leaving  the  spot. 
Sur  ces  entrefaites,  in  the  meanwhile. 
Sans  autre  forme  de  proces,  without  further  ceremony. 
A  plusieurs  reprises,  several  times. 

II  n'est  pas  homme  k  se  laisser  faire  la  figure,  he  is  not  the  man 
to  put  up  with  an  affront. 

Give  the  corresponding  English  of : — Mdez-vous  de  vos  affaires.  Ce 
ne  touche  en  rien.  Pardonnez  lui^  il  riy  tdchait  pas.  Faire  son  droit. 
Avoir  le  don  de  parole.     Ne  faire  semhlant  de  lien. 

Mind  your  own  business.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For- 
give him,  he  did  not  mean  to  do  it.  To  do  his  duty.  To  have 
oratorical  powers.     To  look  unconcerned. 

CHve  the  English  of: — Ne  vous  laissez  jamais  oiler  d  VoisiveU. 
Man  ami  n'est  pas  tout  d  fait  aussi  hien  aujourd!hui.  Faiies-nons 
grace  de  vos  remarques.  II  ne  tiendra  qu^d  vous  d'etre  plus  lieureux 
d  Vexamen  procJuiin^  travaillez  sans  reldche.  Four  vivre  heureux 
dans  ce  monde,  ilfant  savoir  menager  la  chevre  et  le  chou. 

Do  not  give  way  to  idleness.  My  friend  is  not  quite  so  well  to-day. 
Spare  us  your  observations.  It  will  entirely  depend  upon  yourself 
whether  you  are  more  fortunate  in  the  next  examination,  work 
most  assiduously.  To  live  happy  in  this  world,  one  must  hold  with 
the  hare  and  run  with  the  hounds  (/.e.,  adapt  oneself  to  circum- 
stances). 
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Give  til e coneaixmdiiuj EmjlUh  of : — Person ue  n^ifjftarc.  Je  Vifjnot'e, 
Ilitjfu/re  les  hommes,  Je  n^iynorc jma  qu^Hawulumenuire,  II  iffiiorait 
(jvHil  en  fnt  ai'nsi     (Ted  tin  homme  qui  n^ ignore  de  rien, 

Evcryboily  knows.  I  do  not  know  it.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
men.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  his  wish  to  harm  me.  He  did  not 
know  that  such  was  the  case.  He  is  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
nothing. 

Gii*e  the  English  of: — (?'.)  On  ne  pent  se  passer  de  moi,  {ii.) 
Ajiropos  de  quoi  avez-vous  fait  cela  ?  (m.)  On  rCest  pas  cofitent  de 
vouSf  tant  s'en  faui. 

They  cannot  do  without  me.  With  reference  to  what  have  you 
done  that  1    They  are  not  satisfied  with  you ;  very  far  from  it. 

Give  the  French  of: — /  have  jiist  had  my  dinner.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  French  examination.  They  oughi  to  have  worked  better.  You 
ought  to  have  been  first, 

Jo  viens  de  diner.  Nous  allons  avoir  un  examen  fran^aia.  Hs 
auraient  dA  mieux  travailler.     Vous  auriez  du  etre  le  premier. 

Give  the  French  of  Does  he  not  go  aicay  f 
Ne  s'en  va-t-il  pas  ? 

Give  the  corresponding  English  of: — Retenir  par  cceur,  A  beau 
jeu  beau  retour.  Cela  n^est  pas  de  mon  ressort.  Le  terms  vaut 
fargent. 

To  retain  it  in  your  memory.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 
That  is  not  within  my  province.  To  have  time  (allowed  to  pay  a 
debt)  is  as  good  as  to  have  the  money. 

Give  the  English  of: — Allez  vmis  2yromener  ;  vomn*avfz  que  f aire 
id,     DonneZ'lui  une  poignee  de  main,     II  a  fait  son  debHt. 

Qo  about  your  business ;  you  are  not  wanted  here.  Shake  hands 
with  him.     He  has  made  liis  first  appearance. 
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Give  tlui  French  of : — I  hive  just  spoken.  I  hcvJ  just  spohm,  I 
am  goiiuj  to  speak.    I  am  to  speak.    I  teas  going  to  sjyeak, 

Je  viens  de  parler.  Jo  venais  de  parler.  Je  vais  parler.  Je  dois 
parler.     J'allais  parler. 

Give  the  cort'esj)onding  English  of : — A  tort  et  ii  travcrs  ;  gurdcr 
nne  poire  pour  la  soif ;  je  vie  le  ticns  poxir  (lit ;  il  est  aujc  alms  ; 
nous  avons  maiUe  a  partir  ensemble. 

At  random ;  to  lay-by  something  for  a  rainy  day ;  I  shall  require 
no  further  warning ;  he  stands  at  bay,  or  he  is  hard  up  \  we  have 
a  crow  to  pluck  together. 

Give  theFrencJi  of : — A  boarding-schoolf  aday-schodlf  letter-paper^ 
Uotiing-paper^  a  pencil-case. 

Un  pensionnat,  \m  extemat,  du  papier  k  lettre,  du  papier  buvard, 
un  porte-crayon. 

Give  the  English  of : — En  flagrant  deUt,  en  revanche ^  a  la  portSe 
de  la  voix,  au  bout  du  catnpte,  de  gtierre  lasse,  a  reculons. 

m 

En  flagrant  delit — in  the  very  act. 

En  revanche — by  way  of  retaliation. 

A  la  part<^e  de  la  voix — within  reach  of  the  voice. 

Au  bout  du  compte — ^after  all  that  is  said  and  done. 

De  guerre  lasse — being  tired  out. 

A  reculons — backwards. 

Give  Frefu^  of: — The  foreJiead,  complexion,  eyelidy  chi:ch\  chesty 
dhow,  skin,  blood. 

Le  front,  le  teint,  la  paupi^re,  la  joue,  la  poitrine,  le  coiide,  la 
peau,  le  sang. 

Give  the  corresjx>iuling  English  of : — Jouer  de  son  reste.  11  prend 
de  suite  la  mouche.  Je  sais  de  quoi  il  retoume.  Par  maniire 
d^acquit,  Du  train  dont  il  y  va,  son  argent  ne  durera  pas  long- 
iemps. 
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Jouer  de  son  reste — to  play  one's  last  stake. 
II  prend  de  suite  la  mouche — he  easily  loses  his  temper. 
Je  sais  de  quoi  11  retoume — I  know  what  is  going  on. 
Par  manidre  d'acquit — just  to  be  able  to  say  the  thing  is  done. 
Du  train  dont  il  y  va,  son  argent  ne  durera  pas  longtemps — at 
the  rate  he  is  going  on,  his  money  will  not  last  him  long. 

Give  the  French  of : — Stwtdd  I  not  have  lost  myself?  Shmdd  she 
perceive  ?  Let  them  not  rejoice.  Should  we  not  remeinber  f  Has 
he  not  got  angry  ? 

Nc  me  serais-je  pas  perdu  ?  S'apercevrait-elle  ?  Qu'ils  ne  se 
rejouissent  pas.  Ne  vous  souviendrion^-nous  pas  1  Ne  s'est-il  pas 
fach^? 

Give  the  corresponding  English  of: — Man  ami  ne  fait  que  sortir, 
Ufavdra  bien  qvHil  y  mette  lespouces.  Tauraispu  avoir  raison  de  sa 
conduite,  je  n*y  tenais  pas,  Vous  avez  tort  de  jeter  le  manche  apres 
la  cognSe,     Garder  une  poire  pour  la  soif 

My  friend  has  just  gone  out.  He  will  certainly  have  to  knuckle 
under.  I  might  have  made  him  give  me  satisfaction  for  liis  conduct, 
but  I  did  not  care  about  it.  You  are  wrong  to  throw  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet.     To  lay  something  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

Give  tlie  Frendi  of: — We  have  just  had  our  breakfast.  You  ought 
to  have  been  hei'e  earlier.  They  are  going  to  skate  this  afternoon, 
I  am  to  finish  this  exercise  first. 

Nous  venons  de  ddjeiiner,  Vous  auriez  dii  etre  ici  plus  t6t,  or 
de  meilleur  heure.  lis  vont  patiner  cet  aprfes-midi  Je  dois 
d*abord  finir  ce  theme. 

Give  the  corresponding  English  of: — Vous  ne  vous  y  prenez  pas 
bien,  H  faut  que  je  fasse  faire  cda,  Tirai  d  Paris  et  Id  je 
rrCen  donne)m,     J*ai  failli  oublier  cela. 

You  do  not  go  properly  to  work  about  it.  I  must  cause  that  to 
be  done.  I  will  go  to  Paris,  and  there  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself 
thoroughly.     I  was  nearly  forgetting  that. 
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Give  the  English  of  the  following  proverbs : — Mieiix  vaiU  tard 
qm  Jamais.  Faire  des  chdteaux  en  Espagne,  PoHer  de  Veau  a  la 
riviere. 

Better  late  than  never.  To  build  castles  in  the  air.  To  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Give  the  correspotuling  English  of: — A  a  fort  de  Vhioer,  Jemc 
suis  donni  un  effort.     Qu^d  cda  ne  tienne. 

Au  fort  de  Thiver — In  the  heart  of  winter. 
Je  me  suis  donne  un  effort — I  have  overstrained  myself, 
Qu'k  cela  ne  tienne — Never  mind  that,  or,  let  it  not  make  any 
difference. 

Oive  tJie  English  of: — ToucJier  de  V argent.   (Test  le  pont  aux  dues. 
Vous  avez  beau  dire.    Prendre  Pair  du  bureau.    Etre  d  raffdt.    Se 
faire  honneur. 

To  receive  some  money.  It  is  the  asses'  bridga  It  is  in  vain 
you  speak.  To  begin  to  feel  at  home  at  the  office.  To  be  on  the 
watch.     To  take  credit  to  oneself. 

Give  the  English  of: — Vivre  au  jour  le  jour.  Banner  dans  le 
panneau.  Faire  des  siennes.  Cette  fois^f  fy  suis.  AUez-vous 
promener,  vous  dis-je^  vous  n^avez  que  faire  id. 

To  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  To  be  trapanned.  To  play  pranks. 
This  time  I  have  hit  it.  Go  about  your  business,  I  tell  you — you 
are  not  wanted  here. 

0 

Give  English  of  the  following  locutions : — En  revancJie,  en  tout 
bieHf  hors  de  la  portie  de,  a  livre  ouvert,  d.  la  rigueur^  en  vouloir  d 
qttelqu'un. 

En  revanche — ^by  way  of  retaliation. 

En  tout  bien — with  honourable  intentiona 

Hors  de  la  portie  de — out  of  the  reach  of. 

A  livre  ouvert — all  right. 

A  la  rigueur — ^rigorously. 

En  vouloir  k  quelqu^un — to  be  angry  with  somebodyi 
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Give  the  names  in  FrencJi  of  the  /ollountig /edivals : — Chridnuitfy 
Ecuder,  Whitstniday^  MicLmmmer,  All  Saints, 

Noel,  Pentecote,  P&ques,  La  Saint-Jean,  La  Toussaint. 

PtU  tJito  FrencJi : — I  conclude  from  it,  I  do  not  wish  any  more  of 
it,  I  shall  not  tell  it  to  them.  Give  him  some.  Keep  them  for  us. 
Do  not  (jive  him  any, 

J'en  conclus.  Je  n'en  veux  plus.  Je  ne  leleur  dirai  pas.  Donnez- 
lui-en.     Gardez-les-nous.    Ke  lui  en  donnez  pas. 

Give  the  English  of : — De  quoi  s^agit-il  ?  H  ne  tient  qu^d  wus 
iVetre  instruit.  On  aura  beau  faire,  il  rCenfera  qxiii  sa  teie,  Croyez- 
in^en,  tenez  hon  jusqu^au  Ifont,  Us  seront  forces  d'y  inettre  les  pouces, 
Venez  tantot  chez  inoi,  nous  causerojts  de  notre  affaire. 

What  is  the  matter  in  question  1  You  have  it  entirely  within 
your  own  power  to  be  well  instructed.  Whatever  they  will  do,  he 
will  act  in  his  own  way.  Believe  me,  be  finn  to  the  last,  they  will 
be  forced  to  yield.  Come  to  me  by-and-by,  we  shall  discuss  our 
business. 

Give  the  French  of: — He  has  just  finisJied  ;  he  is  going  tofinisti; 
he  has  io  finish  ;  he  was  going  to  finish ;  he  ought  to  finish  ;  he 
ought  to  have  finished, 

II  vient  de  finir;  il  va  finir ;  il  doit  finir;  il  allait  finir;  il 
devrait  finir ;  il  devrait  avoir  finl 

Give  the  French  foi'  the  sch/)6llx>y^  the  eating-house^  the  looking- 
glass,  the  spinning-mill^  a  second-hand  bookseller, 

Uglier,  le  restaurant,  le  miroir,  le  mcStier  k  filer,  un  bouqui- 
niste. 

Wliat  is  the  French  for  a  Scotchman,  fm*  a  Dane,  for  a  German, 
for  a  DiUchmany  and  for  a  Barlmrian  f 

A  Scotchman        Ecossais  A  German        Allemand 

A  Dane  Danois  A  Dutchman    HoUandais 

A  Barbarian  Barbare. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Give  six  conjunctions  formed  from  que, 

Lorsquc,  puisque,  quoique,  afin  que,  bien  que,  loin  que. 

Form  tJie  followiiuj  atljedives  into  adverbs : — CoiUftant,  i/rudcnt, 
vehement^  trattre,  nouvemi^  fou, 

Coustamment,  prudeuiment,  veh(!'mentement,  traitreusemcnt, 
nouvellement,  follement, 

Give  the  adverbs  which  are  derived  frmn  the  following  culjectivcs: 
— VieuXy*  ijentil,  bref  dotix. 

Gentimeut,  brievement,  douccment. 

Which  of  the  following  coryunctiofis  require  the  verb  to  be  in  the 
subjunctive  f — Puisque,  parceque,  quoique^  pourvu  que^  avarU  que^ 
tandis  que. 

The  conjunctions  quoique,  pourvu  qusi  avant  que,  require  the 
subjunctive. 

Give  the  Efiiglish  of  un  bon  homme  and  un  homme  bon ;  un  brave 
homme  and  un  homme  brave;  un  pauvre  homme  and  un  homme 
pauvre;  U7i  grand  hoinme  and  un  homme  grand, 

Un  bon  homme — ^An  easy  good  fellow. 
Un  homme  bon — A  good  man, 
Un  brave  homme — An  honest  man, 
Un  homme  brave — ^A  brave  man. 
Un  pauvre  homme — ^A  sorry  fellow. 
Un  homme  pauvre — ^A  poor  man. 
Un  grand  homme — A  great  man. 
Un  homme  grand — A  tall  man. 

Give  the  meaning  of  tJie  following  tcords : — Cru  and  erd  :  mnr 
and  nUlr  ;  du  and  dd  ;  tu  and  tH, 

*  No  adverb  is  derived  from  rieux. 

Z 
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Cm    signifies    believed. 


CiA 

II 

growed. 

Mur 

II 

wall 

Miir 

» 

ripe. 

Du 

II 

some. 

m 

n 

owed. 

Tu 

II 

thou. 

Tu 

»i 

kept  silent. 

How  do  you  excess  in 

Frendi 

"  the  more,  U 

The  more — plus. 

The  less — moins. 

When  is  "  than  "  translated  by  "  que  "  after  "  iuore  "  or  "  /«»,** 
and  when  by  "  de  "  / 

Than  is  translated  by  que  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun ;  plus  sage 
que  vous — wiser  than  you. 

It  is  translated  by  de  before  a  numeral ;  plus  de  cent  francs — 
mote  than  a  himdred  francs. 

SJww  the  difference  between  avant  and  devant,  porter  mai  and 
inal  parler,  and  what  are  the  various  uses  of  mtUe  f 

Avant  signifies  before,  in  connexion  with  time  or  precedence — a 
pieposition  of  order. 

I>evant  signifies  in  presence  of  or  in  front  of,  a  preposition  of 
place. 

Parler  mal  can  be  used  in  all  the  tenses  and  persons  of  the  verb. 

Mai  parler  can  only  be  used  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  compound 
tenses. 

Mille  may  signify  a  thousandj  and  is  a  cardinal  number. 

It  may  signify  a  mile,  and  is  a  substantive  masculine. 

Give  tlie  English  of  h  eaut,  h  seau  ;  le  has,  le  hdi  ;  le  capital,  la 
capitale  ;  la  chair ,  la  chaire  ;  la  chaux,  le  <^aud  ;  la  eour,  le  cows* 

Le  saut,  the  leap ;  le  seau,  the  bucket ;  le  bas,  the  stocking ;  le 
bat,  the  donkey's  saddle ;  le  capital,  the  capital ;  la  cajittal^  the 
capital  town ;  la  chair,  the  flesh ;  la  chaire,  the  pulpit ;  h^  chaux^ 
the  lime;  le  chaud,  the  heat]  la  cour^  the  court;  le  conrs,  the 
eonrsa 


^ 
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Give  Ike  different  meanings  of  demiire  annee^  Vannee  demiere. 

Demifcre  annee  signifies  the  last  year. 
L'aim^  denu&re     „      last  year. 

State  what  you  know  about  the  peculiarity  of  "  dclice"  delight, 
and  **orgue,*'  organ. 

Dclice  without  an  '^s"  is  masculine  singular,  and  signifies  delight. 
Ddlices  with  an  "  s  "  is  feminine  plural,  signifies  also  delight,  and  is 
more  commonly  used  than  the  other. 

Oigue  is  masculine  in  the  singular ;  un  bel  orgue,  a  fine  organ ; 
de  belles  oi^ues,  fine  organs. 

Parse  the  foUomng  woi'ds : — Sort,  cette,  ceux,  d  moina  que,  lui, 
le  mien. 

Son,  adjective,  possessive,  masculine,  singular. 
Cette,  adjective,  demonstrative,  feminine,  singular, 
Ceux,  pronoun,  demonstrative,  masculine,  plural. 
A  moins  que,  coi\iunction. 

Lui,  personal  pronoun  in  the  dative  case;  sometimes  a  disjunctive 
personal  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

Le  mien,  possessive  pronoun,  masculine,  singular. 

How  is  ^*  some  "  expressed  before  a  noun  ;  and,  secondly,  before  an 
adjective  ?    Give  examples  in  these  two  instances. 

«  Some"  is  expressed  by  du,  de  la,  des,  before  a  noun,  and  by  de 
before  an  adjective.  Example :*h1u  pain,  some  bread;  de  bon 
pain,  some  good  broad. 

Whai  is  the  difference  between  Ce  mot  m'a  echappe  and  Oe  mot 
m'est  ichappS  ;  Ce  mot  a  passe,  and  Ce  mot  est  passS  f 

M*a  6chapp6 — I  have  forgotten. 
M'est  ^chapp^ — ^I  have  said  it  inadvertently. 
Ce  mot  a  pass^  en  proverbe  ou  a  ^t^  re9U; 
Ce  mot  est  pass6  (obsolete). 

z2 
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Glee  the  French  of  the  hwcker^  the  beU,  tlie  key,  the  lock,  the 
ccirpct,  an  easy  chair,  a  stool,  the  fender,  the  floor, 

Le  martcau  de  la  porte,  la  sonnette,  la  clef,  la  serrurc,  le  tapis, 
uno  beigcre,  un  tabouret,  le  garde-feu,  le  plancher. 

Pid  down  with  xcords  in  French  the  himdred  ami  sixty-fUrd,  the 
hund)*ed  ami  ninety  first, 

Le  cent  soixante  et  uui&me,  lo  cent  quatre-vingt-onzi^me. 

Which  prepositiojis  are  required  after  favoraUe,  reconnaissafU, 
iwceasaire,  tnyrat,  celkhre,  soignenx  f 

Favorable  k,  reconnaissant  de,  necessaire  k,  ingrat  en  vers,  c^lebre 
par,  soigneux  de/ 

Give  the  syntax  of  personne, 

(L)  Personne  may  be  a  noun,  and  then  it  is  feminine ;  une  per- 
sonne — a  person. 

(ii.)  Personne  may  be  a  pronoun,  and  then  it  is  masculine 
singular.  In  this  sense  it  is  accompanied  by  "ne,"  and  is  placed 
before  the  verb  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  after  the  verb 
when  it  is  the  object 

Personne  n'est  si  heureux  que  vous — nobody  is  so  happy  as  you. 

La  fierto  ne  sied  k  personne — pride  becomes  noboily. 

(iii.)  Personne  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  quelqu'uu, 
chiefly  in  interrogative  sentences,  or  when  expressing  doubt. 

Personne  en  a-t-il  jamais  dout^  ? — Has  anybody  ever  doubted  it? 

N.B.  In  answer  to  a  question,  personne  is  used  for  nobody.  Qui 
avez-vous  vu  ? — Whom  have  you  seen  1    Personne — ^Nobody. 

State  the  rule  when  the  cardinal  numbers  vingt  and  cent  take  "  s" 
in  the  plural, 

Vingt  and  cent  take  "  s  "  when  multiplied  by  another  number 
and  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood. 

Distinguish  between  plus  tot  and  2^lut6t, 
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Plus  tdt  is  a  comparative  adverb  of  time,  and  signifies  earlier. 
Plut6t  is  an  adverb  of  comparison,  and  signifies  rather. 

WJuU  difference  is  there  in  the  einphyinent  of  ^*avant"  and 
"  devant"  "  vers  "  and  "  envers  "f     Give  an  example  of  each, 

Avant  is  used  with  reference  to  time,  devant  is  used  with 
reference  to  position. 

Do  it  before  you  go  out — Faites-le  avant  do  sortir. 

It  is  before  the  nre — C*est  devant  le  feu. 

Vers  denotes  place. 

Uaimant  se  toume  vers  le  nord — The  loadstone  points  towards 
the  north. 

Envers  denotes  the  end. 

II  est  charitable  envers  les  pauvres — ^He  is  charitable  to  the 
poor. 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  ajppHcationofthepreposOuma  mtre 
andparmif 

Entre  signifies  between,  in  the  middle  of,  and  means  a  distinction 
or  separation  of  two  persons  or  two  things. 

Parmi  signifies  among,  and  is  only  used  with  a  plural  meaning 
more  than  two,  or  with  a  collective  noun. 

CHve  the  French  of: — lam  to  have^  I  was  to  have^  lottght  to  Jiave, 
J  ought  to  have  Jiad,  I  have  just  been^  I  hadjtist  been. 

Je  dois  avoir,  je  devais  avoir,  je  devrais  avoir,  j'aurais  dA  avoir, 
je  viens  d'etre,  je  venais  d'etre. 

Give  the  Frencli  of : — The  roof  the  ceUar^  the  kitchen^  a  weU,  an 
orchard,  a  staircase,  the  garret,  a  wardrobe. 

Xe  toit,  la  cave,  la  cuisine,  un  puits,  un  verger^  un  escalier,  le 
firenier,  une  garde-robe. 

CHve  three  examples  in  which  the  indefinite  article  "  a,  an  "  must 
^^  tendered  in  French  Iry  ^^parj^  or  by  the  definite  article, 

(1  •)  Trois  francs  le  mfetre.    (2.)  Cinquante  centimes  la  livro.    (3.) 
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G^ve  the  French  of: — Everybody,  every  fortnight^  every  six  months  ^ 
everything  is  useful^  thisfmit  is  not  aUfor  you. 

Tout  le  monde,  tous  les  quinze  jours,  tous  les  six  moisi  toute 
chose  est  utile,  le  fruit  n'est  pas  tout  pour  vous. 

WhcA  Is  the  meaning  o/pres  de,  prSt  A  f 

pr^  de  signifies  near 
prct  k  „       ready  to. 

Wlien  is  "f?t(,"  "cfe  laj*  "des"  and  in  which  case  simjply  "cfc," 
to  be  pxd  before  the  substantive  f 

"Du,"  "de,"  "la,"  "des,"  are  used  before  substantives  in  a 
partitive  sense,  expressed  in  English  by  "some"  or  "any." 

J'ai  du  pain,  de  la  viande,  des  fleurs, 

"  De  "  is  used  instead  of  "  du,"  "de  la,"  "des,"  when  an  adjective 
in  French  comes  before  the  noun,  and  after  a  negative. 

«f*ai  de  bon  pain.     Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain. 

Givethe  English  of  the folloicing  nouns : — I^e  laboureiir,laftviduref 
la  dSmarche^  le  cJiene^  le  gilet,  Us  maixhes,  le  marteau^  la  nerrvre. 

The  husbandman,  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  the  gait,  the  oak, 
the  waistcoat,  the  steps,  the  hammer,  the  lock. 

Write  down  in  French  the  follmoing  numbet* : — 321)987|65^321. 

Trois  cent  vingt  et  un  billions,  neuf  cent  quatre-vingt  sept  tnil- 
lions,  six  cent  cinquante-quatre  mille,  trois  cent  vingt  et  on. 

Hoto  are  the  following  negations  expressed  in  French  .•« — Nok  ai  att^ 
no  more^  nothing^  but  little^  nobody ^  by  no  means^  nowhere  f 

Ke-point,  ne-plus,  ne-rien,  ne-gu^re,  ne-pereonne,  ne-nuUement^ 
ne-nulle  part. 

Give  the  French  of: — The  heat,  a  draught,  a  fog,  the  detc,  a  shower, 

moonshine. 

La  chaleur,  un  courant  d'air,  le  brouillartl,  la  ros^,  une  ond^ 
le  clair  de  lune. 
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Ch've  ihe  French  qf,<^^  is  I,  it  is  thou^  it  is  he,  it  is  «A«,  it  is  irc, 
it  is  youy  it  is  they, 

CTesI  moi,  c'est  toi,  c'est  lui,  c'est  elle,  c'est  nous,  e'est  vous,  ce 
8ont  eux  or  elles. 

Cor\fuffaie  in  French  in  ihe  singular  andplurai  :^^I  had  Just  been^ 
thou  hadstjust  been^  ^c. 

Je  venais  d'etye,  tu  venais  d'etre,  il  venait  d'etre,  nous  venions 
d'fitre,  vous  veniez  d'etre,  ils  venaient  d'etre. 

Skde  what  you  know  about  tJie  syntax  of  tout. 

Twi  is  soiitetiiiMa  an  a^ieetiye)  tout»  toute,  tousi  toutes. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  adverb  signifying  quite ;  il  est  tout  mouill^, 
he  is  quite  wet  But  although  adverbs  are  invariable,  it  is  made 
feminine  before  ft  eonckmant  $  eetie  femme  est  toute  mouill^  ihat 
woman  is  quite  wet. 

How  do  you  employ  vers  a;nd  enversf    Oive  an  examglh  ofeacJi. 

Vers  signifies  direction  towards  a  place — 
tl  marchait  vers  Fiaris — He  was  walking  towards  Paris. 
Envers  applies  to  persons — 

II  est  eouqpatissant  envers  les  pauvres-^He  is  compassionate  to 
the  poor. 

Oive  the  meamnff  o/.'^-^^un  gakmi  hamme  and  un  homme  galant, 

Un  galant  homme  is  a  brave  inan. 
Un  homme  galant  is  a  gallant. 

Put  ddfm  tkefottowing  in  French ;— 6S3,875,4iS2. 

Cinq  cent  trente-trois  millions,  huit  cent  soixante^uinio  mille, 
quatre  cent  vingt-deux. 

(SKve  the  meaning  of  le  garde,  la  garde,  le  manoeuvre,  id  manasuvre, 
le  voile,  la  voile,  le  personne,  la  2>ersonne,  le  vase,  la  vase. 
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le  solde  signifies  the  payment  or  discharge  of 

bill,  a  debt^  &c. 
la  solde       ,,       stipend  or  pay  of  soldiers, 
le  souris      „       the  smile, 
la  souris      „       the  mouse, 
le  vague      „       the  vague, 
la  vague       „       the  wave. 

When  a  compound  toord  is  fornved  in  French  of  two  subdantites 
joined  by  a  preposition^  which  takes  the  plural  t 

Only  the  first  substantive  takes  the  {dural^^un  arc  en  eiel,  des 
arcs  en  cieL 

When  does  feu^  meaning  late^  agree  tciih  a  nounf  Oive 
example. 

Feu  agrees  with  a  noun  when  preceded  by  the  definite  article^  fir 
a  possessive  pronoun.  La  feue  reine,  the  late  queen.  Feu  la  reine^ 
the  late  queen.  Ma  feue  m^re,  my  late  mother.  Feu  ma  mire, 
my  late  moiheri 

• 
What  are  the  meanings  qf  le  carpe^  la  carpe ;  le  o^epe^  la  cripe  ; 
le  somme^  la  soinme  f 

le  carpe    signifies  the  wrist. 

la  oarpe         ,)  the  carp. 

le  cr6pe  „  the  crape, 

la  cr^pe  „  the  pancake, 

le  somme        „  the  nap  (sleep) 

la  somme        „  the  sum. 

• 
What  parts  of  speech  are  chaque  and  chaeim;  amt  ithieh  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  noun  ?    Give  example. 

Chaque  is  an  adjective  indefinite,  and  is  followed  by  a  noun. 
Chacun  is  an  indefinite  pronoun. 
Chaque  chose  k  sa  place — each  thing  in  its  place. 
Chacun  pour  soi— every  one  for  himself. 
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In  which  eases  are  lea  ceils  instead  of  les  yeux  and  les  ceils 
instead  of  les  eie\ix  to  he  employed  f  Expiain  it  only  by  giving  an 
example  of  each, 

(Eil  has  its  plural  yeux  in  speaking  of  the  organ  of  sight,  and 
has  its  plural  ceils  in  the  following  case — ^Des  oeils-de-boeuf  (small 
round  windows). 

Ciel  has  its  plural  cicis  in  speaking  of  the  sky  of  a  picture  and 
in  ciels  de  lits,  and  has  its  plural  cieux  in  all  other  cases. 

Les  cieux  annoncent  la  gloire  de  Dieu. 

Oive  the  fxiiwre  interrogatively  and  negatively  of  il  y  a, 
Y  aura-t-il  ?    II  n*y  aura  pas. 

Give  three  conjunctions  which  require  the  subjunctive. 
Pourvu  que,  en  cas  que,  quoique. 

What  do  you  Tcnoto  of  ineme  ? 

M^me  is  adjective  or  adverb. 

It  is  adjective  when  it  is  placed  before  a  substantive,  and  when 
it  comes  after  a  pronoun  or  a  single  substantive. 

Le  meme  homme,  the  same  man ;  les  dieux  eux-lnSmes,  the  gods 
themselves ;  ces  arbres  mcmes,  those  very  walls. 

Meme  is  adverb  when  it  modifies  a  verb,  and  when  it  signifies 
even  in  English. 

Je  le  respecte  et  meme  je  le  v^n^,  I  respect  and  even  venerate 
him* 

Les  hommes,  m^e  les'i^us  savants.  Be  trompent  quelquefois. 

Je  vis  les  m^mes  hommes. 

State  what  you  know  of  auiruu 

Autrui  signifies  other  men,  our  neighbour,  and  is  of  both  genders 
and  numbers.  It  is  generally  attended  by  a  preposition :  ex.  il 
depend  d'autrui,  he  depends  on  others. 

Give  six  cor^unctiwis  denoting  time. 

Quand,  lorsque,  pendant  que,  au8sit6t  que,  avant  que,  aj)r^  qiie. 
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What  are  the  res})ecth)e  significations  of  chair,  mal,  plutot^  vote, 
chairCj  mallei  plns46t,  voix  f 

Flesh,  evil,  rather,  way,  pulpit,  luggage-box,  sooner,  voice. 

Parse  Ce  qui  importe  d,  Vhomine  <^e«t  renipUr  ses  devoirs. 

Ce,  indicative  pronoun ;  qui,  relative  pronoun ;  importe,  third 
person  singular  present  of  the  indicative  of  importer,  verb  imper- 
sonal ;  k,  preposition ;  T,  from  le,  definite  article  masculine,  the 
apostrophe  instead  of  the  "  e  "  before  an  "  h  "  mute ;  homme,  sub- 
stantive masculine  ;  c',  for  ce,  before  a  vowel,  indicative  pronoun ; 
est,  third  person  singular  present  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  ^tre, 
to  be  ;  remplir,  infinitive  present,  verb  of  the  second  conjugation ; 
ses,  possessive  adjective  in  the  plural,  agreeing  with  devoirs,  sub- 
stantive common  plural. 

Oive  the  distinction  between  croisant  and  croissant,  prisent  and 
prissent,  haisant  and  haissant, 

croisant  signifies  crossing, 
croissant      „      growing, 
prisent         „       they  take  snuff, 
prissent        „       that  they  might  take, 
baisant         „       kissing, 
baissant        „       lowering. 

Show  the  difei'ent  manner  in  which  leiir  and  leurs  being  both 
plural  are  tised  in  French  by  giving  an  example  of  each, 

Leur  is  a  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  dative  case  and  signifies  to 
them. 

Je  leur  parle,  I  speak  to  them. 

Leurs  is  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the  pluraL 

Leurs  livres,  their  books. 

What  difference  is  there  between  Vun  et  Fautre  and  Fun  Vavire  f 
Oive  an  example  of  each, 

L'un  et  Fautre  signifies  both,  and  may  be  either  the  subject  or 
the  object  of  the  verb. 
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L'un  et  I'autre  sont  mari6s. 
Nous  avons  vu  Tun  et  Tautre. 

L*im  Tautre  signifies  one  another,  and  is  the  object  of  a  verb  or 
of  a  preposition  placed  between  them. 

lis  s'aiment  Tun  Tautre,  they  love  each  other. 

Us  parlent  Tun  de  Tautre,  they  speak  of  one  another. 

What  is  tJie  difference  between  jdiis  ami  daixnitage  f  Give 
examjyles. 

Plus  de,  or  plus  que,  is  always  followed  by  a  complement. 
J'ai  plus  d'amis  que  vous,  et  mon  fr^re  en  a  encore  davantage. 
Davantage  always  finishes  a  phrase,  or  nearly  so,  as  L'allemand 
est  utile,  mais  le  fran9ais  Test  bien  davantage. 

Distinguish  between  vaquajii,  vacant,  iiUrigiuiitt,  intrigant,  for 
tignant,  faii^jant,  fabriquant,  fdbricant^  extravaguant,  extra- 
vagant, 

Vaquant,  present  participle  of  vaquer,  to  be  vacant ;  and  when 
followed  by  ^  to  attend  to ;  vacant,  adjective,  vacant,  onoccapied ; 
intriguant,  present  part,  intriguing;  intrigant,  a  noun,  an  in- 
triguer; fatiguant,  pres.  part  fatiguing;  fatigant,  adjective,  tire- 
some ;  extravaguant,  pres.  part,  talking  extravagantly;  extravagant, 
adjective,  extravagant. 

Give  the  French  of  ^^  I  luive  just  been;  I  am  going  to  be ;  I 
ouglvt  to  fte." 

Je  viens  d'etre ;  je  vais  etre ;  je  devrais  etre. 

Give  English  of  following  adverbial  locutions : — De  deux  Jours 
Vun ;  de  rigueur ;  du  haut  en  bas ;  de  plus  belle;  de  grh  ou  de 
force. 

• 

Every  other  day ;  indispensable ;  downward ;  more  and  more ; 
willing  or  unwilling. 

Give  corresponding  English  of : — II  n^y  a  ims  cwnine  son  cJiez  soi. 
Qui  se  resseinble  s'assemble,  De  la  inuin  ti  la  bouche  seperd  sguvent 
la  soupe. 
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There  is  uo  place  like  home.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Parse  the  follmcing  toords : — Fasseni^  doUf  dont^  on,  aftn  qu 
ceux. 

Fassent  is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive. It  is  an  elliptic  expression.  Fassent  les  dieux  que 
stands  for  je  desire  que  les  dieux  fassent  que. 

Doit  is  the  tliird  person  singidar  of  the  present  of  the  indicative 
of  the  verb  devoir. 

Dont  signifies  of  whom  or  which,  and  is  the  genitive  of  qui,  que. 

On  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  signifying  one,  people,  we,  they, 
some  one,  and  always  governs  the  following  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular. 

Afin  que  is  a  conjunction  requiring  the  following  verb  in  the 
subjunctive. 

Ceux  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  masculine  plural,  signifying 
they  or  those,  and  followed  by  the  preposition  de  or  by  the  relative 
pronouns  qui,  que,  expressed  or  understood. 

In  which  of  the  following  fcords  is  the  final  "  « **  heard  f — 0*, 
retors,  nioeure,  ours,  atlas,  toumei^is,  lainbrls,  souris,  gratis,  h&as. 

The  "  s  "  is  heard  in  os  before  a  vowel  only. 

It  can  be  either  sounded  or  not  in  moeurs. 

It  is  not  sounded  in  lambns,  retors  and  souris. 

It  is  sounded  in  ours,  atlas,  toumevis,  gratis^  an^  h^la& 

Disti^iguish  between  d  Vahri  and  d  couvirt, 

A  I'abri  is  a  preposition ;  a  Tabri  de  la  pluie,  sheltered  from  the 
rain ;  k  convert  is  an  adverb ;  je  suis  k  convert,  I  am  sheltered. 

Give  the  English  of  the  fdllotcing  adverbial  phrases : — De  phts 
bdle,  (l  perte  de  vue,  i\  ban  coinpte, 

De  plus  belle,  more  than  ever ;  ^  perte  de  vue,  so  as  to  get  out 

of  sight ;  a  bon  compte,  cheap. 
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Qive  the  English  0/  le  vianche^  la  mandie ;  le  memoire^  la  me- 
inoire;  le  Dianmuvre^  la  moficBUvre;  le  pailkufse^  la  pailkaae ; 
Voficey  mas,  and  fern. 

le  manche — the  handle 
la  manche — the  sleeve 
le  m^moire — ^the  memoir 
la  memoire — ^the  memory 
le  manoeuvre — the  labourer 
la  manoeuvre — the  manoeuvre 
le  paillasse — the  clown 
la  paillasse — the  straw  mattress 
Toffice,  mas. — the  office 
Toffice,  fem. — ^the  pantry. 

When  does  dd,  the  past  participle  of  devoir^  lose  its  circumflex  f 

The  word  du,  past  participle  of  devoir,  loses  its  circumflex  accent 
in  the  feminine  and  the  plural 

What  is  the  difference  hetween  en  campagne^  and  a  la  campagne  f 

En  campagne  signifies  in  a  campaign. 
A  la  campagne  signifies  in  the  country. 

Oive  the  English  0/;— 

H  ala  vue  basse. 

He  is  shortsighted. 

Votts  n^y  etespas. 

That's  not  it.    You  haven't  got  it. 

ITen  riefifaire. 

To  do  nothing  with  it. 

Mettre  en  dSfaut, 

To  put  off  the  scent. 

Je  tiens  d.  ce  livre. 

I  hold  to  that  book. 

Midi  vient  de  sanner^ 

Noon  has  just  strucki 
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Give  the  Eiujlish  of : — En  hadinant^  en  plaisantant^  par  megarde, 
tout  droitf  de  hon  jeu,  de  pcui  et  d'auire. 

In  jest,  in  joking,  inadvertently,  straight  on,  in  fair  play,  on 
both  sides. 

What  is  the  signification  of: — Tout  a  coiip,  tout  iVun  coup;  de  lain 
(\  loin^  de  loin  en  loin  ?  Explain  it  by  giving  an  ejcample  of  each 
in  French, 

Tout  k  coup  signifies  suddenly ;  tout  d'un  coup  signifies  all  at 
once.  De  loin  k  loin  signifies  wide  apart ;  de  loin  en  loin  signifies 
at  distant  intervals  of  year  or  of  time. 

Ces  maisons  sont  situ6cs  de  loin  k  loin. 
Nous  nous  voyons  de  loin  en  loin. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


THE  ROMAN  PERIOD. 

Explain  oriyin  of  names  Enr/land,  Oi'eat  Britain,  ami  Wales. 

England,  originally  Engla-land,  Engle-land,  JEngle-land,  means 
the  land  of  the  Angles,  Aengles,  or  Engles. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  legal  name  of  the  island  containing 
England  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  kingdom  or  part  of  a  kingdom 
which  they  compose,  since  the  legislative  union  of  these  two 
countries  (1st  May,  1707);  probably  the  term  is  of  French  origin 
— La  Grande  Bretagne. 

Britam  is  either  derived  from  the  term  Britannia,  or  from  the 
Celtic  term  brit,  signifying  painted,  or  hmi,  tin,  and  tan,  coimtry. 

Wales — the  origin  of  the  term  is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  either 
from  Gael  or  Gaul,  which  names  are  derived  from  Guethel  or 
Gathel,  all  signifying  woodlanders,  or  from  Walsh,  a  stranger; 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  speaks  of  Wealas,  Wylishe,  or  Welsh. 

What  are  the  principal  sources  of  English  History  anterior  to 
the  Conquest  1  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Britons  at  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  ? 

Ca3sar  is  the  first  writer  by  whom  any  authentic  particulars 
respecting  the  island  of  Britain  are  given.  Then  we  gather  further 
particulars  from  the  historian  Tacitus. 

Herodotus  confessed  tliat  he  did  not  know  the  real  position  of 
the  islands.     Aristotle,  perliaps,  was  the  first  to  mention  them  by 

A  A 
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name ;  and  Poly  bins  alludes  to  them.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
Britons,  they  were  sunk  in  barbarism,  destitute  of  armed  men, 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  weapons,  divided  into  municipalities,  which 
became  so  many  commonwealths,  under  provincial  governors.  The 
country,  in  short,  was  in  an  utter  state  of  misery,  suffering  more 
from  internal  quarrels  than  from  foreign  enemies.  (Ross's  Manual 
of  English  History,  p.  17.) 

Write  a  concise  acwunt^  icith  dates,  of  the  Rmnan  expeditions  to 
Britain,  Specify  the  pnncipal  traces  which  Roman  occupation  has 
left. 

B.C.  55.  The  first  invasion  took  place.  Julius  Caesar  landed,  and 
stayed  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he  fought  and  gained 
several  battles ;  but  he  lost  so  many  men,  and  the  stress  of  weather 
destroyed  so  many  of  his  sliips,  that  he  returned  to  Gaul  much 
more  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  his  expedition,  taking  with  him 
hostages  to  insure  the  obedience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
portion  of  the  island. 

B.C.  54.  Julius  Caesar  again  landed,  in  consequence  of  the 
Britons  failing  to  keep  the  terms  of  their  engagement.  He  in  this 
campaign  defeated  Cassivelaunus,  a  prince  of  the  Trinobantes,  and 
the  British  leader,  and  burnt  the  Britons'  capital,  St.  Albans,  then 
called  Verulamium. 

A.D.  43.  Aldus  Plan  tins  penetrated  to  the  Severn,  and  also  took 
Camalodunum  (Maiden) ;  and  Vespasian  suljdued  the  south  and 
Vectis  (Isle  of  Wight). 

A.D.  51.  Ostorius  Scapula  defeated  the  celebrated  British  cliief* 
tain  Caractacus,  whom  he  sent  prisoner  to  Rome. 

A.D.  61.  Suetonius  Paulinus  captured  Mona  (Anglesea),  8laughte^ 
ing  the  priests,  and  defeated  also  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Icehi  (62). 

A.D.  78-85.  JiUius  Agricola  completed  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

The  principal  traces  of  Roman  occupation  are— 

(i.)  The  remains  of  the  walls  built  by  them  to  prevent  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

(ii.)  The  remains  of  the  walls  round  tlie  old  Roman  towns,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Chester. 

(iii.)  The  four  great  roads  made  by  them. 

(iv.)  Tlie  Roman  terminations  in  the  names  of  towns  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  chestei',  caster,  in  Winchester,  Doncaster,  &Ci 
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W?iai  steps  were  taken  by  the  Romans  to  secure  the  Conquest  f 

The  better  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  garrisons  and 
lines  of  fortresses  were  erected  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and 
FortL  Hadrian  and  Lollius  XJrbicus  also  erected  ramparts  between 
the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth,  and  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde.  Eoads  were  driven  which  gave  ready  access  to  all  the 
principal  parts  in  the  provinces ;  officers  were  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  coasts  from  invasion ;  and  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  five  provinces,  and  walls  were  built  in  the  north 
to  prevent  tlie  incursions  of  the  Northmen.  (Ross's  English 
History,  p.  8,  et  seq.;  and  the  Student's  Hume,  p.  10,  et  seq.) 

What  circumstances  indticed  Oassar  to  undeiiaJce  the  invasion  of 
Bntain,  and  mth  what  measure  of  success  was  it  crowned  f  Mention 
(1)  the  priiudpal  events  which  mark  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
caantrij^  (2)  the  duration  of  that  occupation,  and  (3)  tlie  mod  im- 
portant results  hy  which  it  was  followed, 

Csesar^s  ambition  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  short  interval  in  his  Gallic  Wars,  led  him  to 
invade  Britain  in  b.c.  55,  in  which  year  he  may  be  said  to  have  met 
with  little  or  no  success;  in  the  following  year  he  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  new  submissions,  which  were,  however,  more  nominal 
than  real.  After  these,  the  principal  events  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  the  expedition  of  Claudius,  A.D.  40,  London 
founded  49,  Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome,  Romans  defeated 
by  Boadicea,  Britons  defeated  by  Suetonius,  conquest  of  Agricola, 
and  the.  building  of  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde, 
reduction  of  the  western  portions  of  Scotland,  and  taking  of  the 
Orkneys. 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  did  not  take  place  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  but  their  regular  occupation  of 
Britain  probably  expired  some  sixty  years  earlier.  It  is  generally 
understood,  however,  that  they  were  predominant  for  the  space  of 
four  centuries. 

The  result  of  their  final  departure  was  the  arrival  and  settlement 
of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  ultimately  the  formation  of 
the  Heptarchy* 
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« 

Enuuierate  the  principal  events  in  the  Roman  Conquest, 

B.C.  55.  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar. 

A.D.  43.  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain. 

A.D.  49.  London  founded  by  the  Eomans. 

A.D.  51.  Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Eome. 

A.D.  61.  Romans  defeated  hy  Boadicea;  70,000  slain.  London 
burnt. 

A.D.  62.  Vast  anny  of  Britons  defeated  by  Suetonius ;  80,000 
slain. 

A.D.  85.  Conquest  completed  by  Agricola.  Line  of  fortresses 
drawn  between  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  (See  Haydn's  Dates ; 
Smith's  His.  of  Eng.,  ch.  i.) 

What  were  tJte  navies  of  the  British  tribes  with  which  the  Romans 
iccre  hroiujht  into  contact^  and  where  were  they  situated? 

Tribes.  Wliei'e  located. 

The  Cantii.  Kent. 

The  Trinobantes.  Between  Thames  and  Stour,  pre- 

sent counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex. 

The  Cenimagni,  or  Iceni.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge. 

llie  Segontiaci.  Parts  of  Hants  and  Berks, 

The  Ancalites  and  Bibroci.  Parts  of  Berks  and  Wilts. 

The  Cassi.  Uncertain. 

(Student's  Hume,  p.  7.) 

What  were  the  political  and  territorial  divimons  of  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Ccesar*s  invasion  ? 

At  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion  Britain  was  inliabited  by  a  tribe 
of  the  great  Celtic  family.  The  Britons  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  the  government  of  which  was  monarchical  but  free. 

Chief  tribes — 

Cantii,  in  Kent. 

Trinobantes,  in  Middlesex  and  Essex,  with  the  capital,  Londinium 

(London). 

Cenimagni,  or  Iceni,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Segontiaci,  in  Hants  and  Berks. 

Ancalites  and  Bibroci,  in  Berks  and  Wilts, 
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How  was  Britain  divided  under  the  Rnmnn  rvlo? 

Into  the  five  following  provinces : — 

(i.)  Britannia  Prima,  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Bristol  Cliannel. 

(ii)  Britannia  Secunda,  including  the  country  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee. 

(iii)  Flavia  Caesariensis,  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  east 
of  the  Severn,  and  south  of  the  Mersey  and  Humber. 

(iv.)  Maxima  CiEsariensis,  the  country  north  of  the  Mersey  and 
Humber,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Severus. 

(v.)  Valentia  included  the  country  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

( Vide  Lupton*s  Eng.  Hist.,  new  ed.,  p.  4.) 

Give  an  account  of  AgricokCa  campaigns  in  Britain, 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  year  78  a.  d.,  Julius  Agricola  entered 
upon  his  command;  his  first  step  was  to  march  against  the 
Ordovices,  a  tribe  which  had  destroyed  a  troop  of  Koman  cavalry 
stationed  in  their  district,  and  he  finished  his  campaign  by  reducing 
Anglesea  a  second  time.  In  79  he  carried  the  Roman  power  nearly 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  which  country,  in  80,  he  subjugated  as 
far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  In  81  he  built  a  chain  of  forts  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  He  reduced  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland  in  82.  He  then  attacked  the  eastern  shores,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  fleet.  In  84  he  defeated  Galgacus,  who  disputed  his 
passage  of  the  Grampians.  The  Battle  of  the  Grampians,  fought, 
it  is  believed,  on  the  Moor  of  Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  made  the 
Eomans  masters  of  Britain.  Agricola's  fleet  took  the  Orkneys,  and 
made  a  circuit  of  the  island,  returning  to  Sandwich,  whence  it  had 
set  out.     {Vide  Ross's  Man.,  p.  11.) 

Name,  with  dates,  the  principal  Roman  Governors  of  Britain, 

B.C.  65.  Mandubratius,  set  up  by  Caesar. 

A.D.  47.  Ostorius  Scapula. 

A.D.  59.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  sent  by  Nero. 

A.D.  71.  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus, 

A.D.  78  to  85.  Agricola. 

A.D.  140.  Lollius  Urbicus. 
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Emperors  who  resided  in  Britain  for  a  time  : — 
A.D.  43.  Claudius. 

Hadrian. 

Sevenis. 

Constantius. 

Constantine  the  Great. 

Theodosius. 

Maximus. 

(See  Smith's  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  i.) 

Give  CcBAar's  rejyoH  of  the  Britone  and  what  tends  to  weaken  it. 

CeBsar's  report  conveys  the  impression  of  a  country  settled  for 
ages,  with  an  organized  system  of  government ;  com  abundant,  and 
easily  procured ;  the  people  so  numerous  as  to  surprise  him ; 
villages  studding  the  country,  abounding  in  stock.  The  civilixation 
which  brought  about  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  of 
recent  origin.  Their  temples  of  religion  and  astronomy,  as  well  as 
of  education,  increased  his  admiration.  These,  too,  had  flourished 
long  before  his  arrival.  Some  of  their  colleges,  in  his  time,,  had 
several  thousand  students,  many  of  whom  came  from  GauL  CsBsar 
"  asserts,  above  all  things,  the  priests  inculcate  the  immortality  of 
the  soul."  **  They  hold,"  he  says,  "  that  by  no  other  way  than 
the  ransoming  of  man's  life  by  the  life  of  man  is  reconciliation 
with  the  divine  justice  of  the  immortal  gods  possible,"  (Seo 
Lib.  VI.,  c.  xvL) 

Macaulay,  however,  says  :  "  Tlie  primitive  Britons,  when  first 
they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mariners,  were  little  superior  to 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
that  no  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  among  the  great  masters 
of  poetry  and  eloquence."  (See  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  voL  I., 
cli.  i.,  and  luce's  Introduction  to  Outlines  of  Eng.  History.) 

Give  some  account  of  tJis  att&injpts  made  at  various  times  by  tJie 
inhabitants  to  throtv  off  the  Eoman  yoke. 

The  Britons,  save  in  the  south  eastern  jmrts  of  the  country, 
under  the  command  of  Caractacus,  or  Caradoc,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  resist  the  Eoman  yoke,  and  not  much  was  done  in 
the  way  of  conquest  till  A.D.  47,  when  Ostorius  Scapula  was  sent 
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over  to  command.  The  Iceni  were  reduced,  and  the  Brigantes,  but 
the  Silures  and  the  Ordovici  stOl  held  out,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  many  years  of  warfare  that  Caer  Caradoc  was  captured. 
Caradoc  himself  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Cartismandusa,  but  she  surrendered  liim  to  the  Romans.  Then 
came  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Mona,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Druids.  Then  the  cruel  treatment  of  Boadicea  and  her  daughters 
incited  the  Britons  to  revolt,  who  attacked  and  burnt  Londinium, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  subsequently  being  defeated  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  (The  Student's 
Hume,  pp.  9t  10.)  Then  Julius  Agricola  destroyed  the  Ordovices, 
and  in  84  he  essayed  to  cross  the  Gz$mipians ;  Galgacus  disputed 
the  passage,  but  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men.  (Boss's 
Outlines,  pp.  9 — 11.) 

WJiat  aeeoimt  does  Ccesar  give  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  his 
invasion^  according  to  other  historians  9 

CfiBsar  tells  us  that  the  country  was  peopled  by  two  distinct 
races,  the  one  inhabiting  the  coast  and  the  other  the  interior.  The 
former  were  Belgse,  who  had  come  over  from  the  continent^  and  in 
many  instances  retained  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they 
migrated,  and  were  very  similar  in  manners  and  customs  to  the 
Gauls.  They  were  represented  as  tillers  o|  the  soil,  possessed  of 
laige  herds  of  cattle,  and  carrying  on  barter  with  the  opposite  coast. 
'piej  settled  principally  on  the  sea-board,  and  drove  the  natives 
into  the  interior  (Lupton's  English  History,  pp.  1,  2).  ^e  mass  of 
the  Celtic  populations  were,  according  to  C^sesar,  in  the  condition  of 
serfdom,  without  civil  influence  or  civil  rights,  and  grievously 
oppressed  by  the  two  privileged  orders,  the  Druids  and  the  Knights. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  the  people  were  com  growers ; 
in  the  central  parts  pastoral  in  their  habits,  and  consequently 
migratory.  We  know  but  little  of  their  indoor  life ;  Caesar,  how- 
ever, charges  them  with  the  worst  kind  of  polygamy.  Other  writers 
consider  this  untrue.    (Ross's  SHnual,  pp.  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

What  are  believed  to  he  the  modem  names  of  the  totcns  which 
under  Bofinam  rule  wers  ealUd  Aqitce  j3olis,  Camalodunumy  Isca^  Deva, 
Eboracumf  Durobrivo)^  Venta  Belgarum^  Mancunium  f 
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The  mcHlem  names  of  Aquae  So1l<?,  Canmlodiinum,  l8ca,  Deva, 
Eboracuni,  l)urobriv8P,  Venta  Belganim,  and  Mancunium,  are 
respectively  Bath,  Colchester  or  Maldon,  Exeter,  Chester,  York, 
Rochester,  Winchester,  Manchester. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  method  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  Bntain,  What  is  the  difference  between  a  ^^Municipimn  " 
and  a  ^*  Coloma"  ^ 

Britain  was  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  not  of  the  Senate ;  it  was  formed  into  a  Boman  province  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  in  the  year  43,  and  was  governed  at  first  by 
a  Legatus  of  Consular  rank,  and  its  financial  affairs  managed  by  a 
Procurator.  It  was  subsequently  divided  by  Septimus  Severus  into 
two  parts,  each  governed  by  a  Prseses.  Later  on  five  divisions 
were  made,  and  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Seciinda,  and  Flavia 
Ceesariensis  were  each  governed  by  a  Prsdses,  whilst  Maxima 
CsBsariensis  and  Yalentia  were  each  governed  by  a  Consularis. 

A  Municipium  was  a  colony  in  which  the  colonists  possessed  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  in  a  Colonia  the  colonist  seemed  to  have 
merely  possessed  a  grant  of  land  without  any  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  attached  to  it. 

What  are  the  modem  names  of  Roman  roads  in  Britain^  and 
ichat  direction  did  they  take  ? 

Watling-street,  leading  from  the  Kentish  coast  by  Rhutupi®  and 
London  to  Ccemarvon ;  Ikenild  or  Rikenild-street,  from  Tynemouth 
through  York,  Derby,  and  Birmingham  to  St.  David's ;  Lmin  or 
Hermin-street,  running  from  St.  David's  to  Southampton ;  and  the 
Foss  between  Cornwall  and  Lincoln. 


THE  SAXON  PERIOD. 


Give  an  account,  with  dates,  of  tlie  successive  invasions  of  this 
country  by  Tevionic  populations,  and  of  the  kingdoms  which  they 
successively  formed, 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  a.d.  449  or  450,  invaded  England.  Whether 
they  landed  by  the  invitation  of  the  Britons  or  not,  to  repel  the 
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Picts  and  Scots,  ia  not  known,  hut  they  cleared  the  country,  and  for 
six  years  lived  in  hannony  with  the  Britons ;  hut  subsequently 
they  warred  against  each  other,  and  Hengist  became  king  of  Kent 
in  A.D.  457. 

Ella  and  his  three  sons  landed  at  CymensoBe  (Isle  of  Selsea), 
defeated  the  Britons,  and  founded  Sussex,  477.  Cerdic  founded 
Wessex,  495. 

Essex  was  founded  by  Erkenwine,  527,  under  circumstances  of 
which  there  is  no  record. 

Bemicia  was  founded  by  Ida,  547.  Ida  and  twelve  sons  headed 
this  expedition,  which  landed  at  Flamborough  Head. 

Delia  was  founded  by  Ella,  560,  one  of  the  allied  chieftains 
who  fought  under  Ida,  who  had  set  out  to  find  a  kingdom  for 
themselves  at  Ida's  death,  and  this  they  did  by  reducing  the 
district  south  of  the  Tees. 

East  Anglia  was  founded  by  Uffa,  571.  Some  Angles  settled  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  subsequently  poured  over  in  large 
numbers. 

Mercia  was  foimded  by  Cridda,  586,  who  was  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Angles  from  the  kingdom  of  Deira  with  the  purpose  of 
winning  a  new  settlement,  of  the  formation  of  which  but  little  is 
known. 

{Vide  Ross's  Manual  of  Eng.  Hist,  p.  18 ;  as  also  the  Student's 
Hume,  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  invasions.) 

WTiat  settlements  of  German  populaiians  are  recorded  in  the 
early  history  of  Britain,  and  to  wJiat  years  are  they  respectively 
assigned! 

A.D.  449  or  450.  First  settlement.  Saxons  and  Angles  called  in  to 
fight  against  the  northern  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots  settled  in 
Kent.     {See  Haydn's  Dates,  Britain.) 

A.D.  477.  Ella  and  his  three  sons  landed  with  troops  in  Sussex, 
and  in  490  took  castle  of  Anderida  or  Pevensey,  in  Sussex. 

A.D.  495.  Body  of  Saxons  landed  near  Southampton  under  Cerdic 
and  his  son  Cynric.  Took  Isle  of  Wight,  and  founded  kingdom  of 
West  Saxons. 

A.D.  527.  A  body  of  Saxons  founded  kingdom  of  East  Saxons, 
or  Essex,  including  Middlesex. 
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Settlement  made  about  the  middle  or  end  of  sixth  oentery; 
parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

▲.D.  547.  Saxons  landed  under  Ida  at  Flamborough  Head.  He 
became  King  of  Bemicia.  Ella  founded  kingdom  of  Deira.  Both 
kingdoms  vuxited,  after  some  years,  and  called  Northumbria 

Settlement  in  borderland  of  East  Anglia  and  Deira,  ealled 
Mercia,  and  about  626  erected  into  an  independent  state.  After- 
waids  ei^tended  to  Severn,  and  comprised  all  midland  counties. 
(Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  ii.) 

Whai  18  meant  by  the  term  Heptarchy  ;  of  uhat  Mtiffdcms  weu 
ft  made  up  ;  which  of  ihmn  gained  the  supremacy  ;  and  why  $ 

The  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  words  cirra,  seven^  and 
iipxhi  rule,  because  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  seven  parts. 
The  kingdoms  were — Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex^  East  ^JigliB, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  Wessex,  on  the  ascension  of  Egbert  tp 
the  throne  in  800,  soon  gained  the  supremacy  over  the  otbe? 
kingdoms,  for,  from  the  time  of  Offa's  decease,  instead  of  Mercia 
being  the  loading  Anglo-Saxon  State,  it  fell  into  decay  through  iiv- 
temal  dissensions,  and  was  easily  subdued  by  I^bert, 

Sketch^  in  particular^  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

Northumbria  was  founded  by  the  Angles  a.d.  547,  in  the  country 
between  the  Ilumber  and  the  Forth.  In  this  region  there  were 
two  British  States :  Deira,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne ; 
and  Bemicia,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  In  547  Ida  landed, 
with  a  body  of  Angles,  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  became  King  of 
Bernicia,  while  Ella  founded  another  kingdom  in  Deira.  After 
some  years  of  hostOity  the  two  kingdoms  were  united,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Edwin,  the  son  of  Ella,  they  received  the  name  of 
Northumbria,  a.d.  617. 

On  what  grounds  has  the  correctness  of  the  term  "  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy "  hem  disputed  ? 

For  the  reasons  that  there  never  were  exactly  seven  independent 
kingdoms  existing  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  originally  nine 
Mngdoms  were   founded  (Essex  and  Middlesex,  however,  were 
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generally  found  associated  with  Kent ;  and  Bemicia  and  Deiia  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  known  as  Korthumbna),  the  number  of 
independent  states  during  the  Saxon  rigime  continually  varied,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  they  were  reduced  to  three. 
(Ross's  Man.  of  Eng.  History,  p.  29. ) 

What  were  the  principal  laws  ami  ctuioms  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Teutonic  invasions  P 

Alfred  was  the  first  of  tha  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  turn  his 
attention  to  restoring  tlie  law.  He  divided  the  country  into  coimties, 
hundreds,  and  tithings.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  invented  any 
new  laws  or  the  trial  by  jury ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  come 
into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  most  important  codes  in  force 
during  this  period  now  extant  were  those  of  Ethelbert,  Edric,  Ina 
of  Wessex,  Alfred,  Athelstan,  £dgar,  and  Edward  the  Confessori 
which  latter  seems  to  have  been  digested  from  the  Mercian,  West 
Saxon,  and  Danish  laws,  which  work  had  been  projected  aQd  begun 
by  Edgar. 

The  Witenagemote  (Assembly  of  the  Wise)  constituted  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  It  appears  to  have 
been  composed  of  the  king,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the 
nobles,  large  landed  proprietors,  and  other  influential  juen  of  the 
kingdom.     Its  jurisdiction  was  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

Trials  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  of  the  most  primitive 
character,  and  totally  devoid  of  any  pretensions  of  justice.  A  pei^ 
son  accused  of  crime  was  allowed  to  bring  compurgators,  or  witnesses, 
to  swear  to  his  innocence.  In  cases  of  murdsr  seventy  were  required. 
If  the  accused  could  not  produce  compurgators,  trial  by  oidesl  was 
resorted  ta  The  principal  ordeals  were  boiling  w^ter,  red-hot  iron, 
and  consecrated  bread. 

All  crime,  even  murder,  was  punished  by  fine,  each  man  being 
valued  according  to  his  position* 

The  earlier  Anglo-Saxons  were  rude,  in  fact  barbarous,  in  their 
mode  of  living.  The  men  spent  most  of  their  time  in  hunting  and 
hawking,  the  ladies  in  needlework,  among  which  was  the  far-famed 
tapestry.  The  dwellings  at  first  were  little  better  than  thatched 
huts,  but  they  were  afterwards  built  of  wood. 

Their  principal  meal  was  noon-meat,  or  dinner,  taken  in  the  great 
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hall,  when  the  chief  aiid  all  his  household,  with  any  stray  guests 
wlio  might  arrive,  met  together.  This  repast,  after  the  ladies  had 
retireil,  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  with  drinking  and  song. 

Sketch  the  hi^ory  and  name  the  chief  monarcha  of  the  kingdom 
of  Merda, 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  comprised  the  midland  counties,  and,  in 
conjimction  with  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  upon  the  Saxon 
invasion  was  peopled  by  the  Angles,  a  numerous  and  poweriful  race, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Saxons  on  their  enterprise.  It  was  first 
erected  into  an  independent  state  by  Penda,  about  626  ;  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  being  divided  into 
North  and  South  Mercia  by  the  river  Trent  Penda,  who  was  at 
all  times  a  formidable  and  dangerous  antagonist,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Oswy  (whose  brother  Oswald  had  previously  been  killed  in 
battle  against  Penda),  the  Bretwalda  of  Northumbria,  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Leeds  in  656.  After  the  death  of  Penda  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  kingdom  occurs  until  the  reign  of 
Ethelbald,  716 — 755,  who  distinguished  himself  by  signally  defeat- 
ing the  Britons  in  many  engagements,  his  allies  being  East  Anglia, 
Kent,  Essex,  and,  for  some  time,  Wessex ,  but  he  was  himself 
subsequently  defeated  by  the  West  Saxons  in  two  battles,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  met  his  death,  a.d.  755.  The  next  Mercian 
king  of  importance,  and  indeed  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Mercian 
princes,  was  Oflfa,  who  directed  his  attention  to  repelling  the  Cam- 
brians, and,  to  protect  his  dominions  from  their  repeated  attacks, 
constructed  the  noted  "  Offa's  Dyke  "  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Wye.  Offa,  however,  greatly  to  his  disgrace,  in  792 
caused  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  be  murdered,  and 
seized  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  796,  and  his  successors  were  all 
either  murdered  or  deposed,  and  their  reigns  call  forth  no  comment. 
From  the  time  of  Offa's  decease,  Mercia,  instead  of  being  the 
leading  Anglo-Saxon  state,  through  internal  dissensions  fell  fast 
into  decay,  and  was  afterwards  easily  subdued  by  Egbert  (Stu- 
dent's Hume,  p.  20,  et  seq,) 

Wliat  lit  the  meaning  of  the  name  Mercia  f 

The  word  "  Mercia  "  has  been  derived  by  Camden  and  others  from 
the  M'ord  "  Mearc,"  a  limit,  for  the  other  kingdoms,  it  is  said. 
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bordered  upon  it.  The  most  probable  expluuiition,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  given  by  Macphei-son  in  his  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, who  observes  that  the  Saxon  name  "  Myrcnaric "  properly 
signifies  the  "  woodhind  kingdom." 

State  what  you  know  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex^  its  origin^  its 
houmiarieSy  and  its  progress  ? 

Wessex  was  founded  by  Cerdic,  according  to  some  accounts  in 
498,  in  others  in  the  year  519;  however,  it  is  supposed  that 
Nantauleod,  the  king  of  the  district,  was  slain  in  battle  about  the 
year  503. 

It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Wessex  attained  its  full  dimen- 
sions imder  Ceawlin,  son  of  Cerdic.  Afterwards  it  obtained  the 
political  8Ui)remacy,  and  hence  tlie  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  given 
to  the  whole  nation. 

It  was  l)ounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames,  on  the  east  by 
Sussex,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  indeed, 
it  comprised  all  coimties  south  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  Sussex 
except  Cornwall. 


WIio  were  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  respectively  ?  W7ien, 
and  under  whom,  did  Bntain  become  under  ride  f 


Of— 

Mercia. 

586.  Crida  or  Cridda. 

593.  Interregnum. 

597.  Wibba,  a   valiant   prmce, 

his  son. 
615.  Ceorl  or  Cheori,  nephew  of 

Webba. 
626.  Penda. 

656.  Wulfherc,  brother  of  Penda. 
675.  Ethelred  (became  a  monk). 
704.  Ceured,  Cendred,  or  Ken- 

dred  (became  a  monk  at 

Home). 
709.   Ceolred,  or  Celred,  or  Chel- 

red,  son  of  Ethelred. 


Of- 

Wessex. 

519.  Cerdicus. 

534.  Cynric  or  Kenric,  son  of 

Cerdic. 
559.  Ceawlin,    son    of   Cymic, 

banished  by  subjects. 
591.  Ceolric,  nephew  of  Ceawlin. 
597.  Ceolwulf. 
611.  r  Cynegils,  and 
614.  I  Cwichehn  his  son  reigned 

jointly. 
643.  Cenwal,  Cenwalh,  or  Cen- 

wald. 
672.  Sexburga,  liis  queen,  sister 

to  Penda,  King  of  Mercia 
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Of— 
716. 

755. 

755. 
794. 


794. 
819. 


Of— 

Wesscx, 

674.  Escwine,  rules  alone. 

685.  CeadwalorCoedwalla,went 
slowly  in  state  to  Rome 
to  expiate  his  dimes; 
(lied  there. 

688.  Ina  or  Inas  also  went  to 
Rome  and  lived  in  ob- 
scurity ;  left  behind  ex- 
cellent code  of  laws. 

728.  Ethelheard  or  Ethelard,  re- 
lated to  Ina, 

740..  Cuthred,  brother  to  Ethel- 
heard. 

754.  Sigebryht  or  Sigebert,  slain 
for  murder  of  a  noble- 
man. 

755.  Cynewulf  or  Kenwulf,  or 
Cenulpe,  of  line  of  Cer- 

dic ;  murdered. 

784.  Bertric  or  Beorlitric,  poi- 
soned by  his  queen;  she 
having  prepared  the 
poison  for  another,  he 
had  it  by  mistake. 

800.  Egbert,     afterwards     sole 
monarch  of  England. 
827.  Egbert  of  the  West  Saxons,  became  sole  monarch  of  England. 

{See  Haydn's  Dates,  Britain.) 


819. 
821. 
823. 
825. 
838. 
852. 


Mercia. 

Ethelbald,  slain  in  mutiny 
by  his  successor. 

Beorured,  or  Benired,  him- 
self slain. 

Offa. 

Egfrid,  or  Egforth,  son  of 
Offa  (reigned  j  ointly  with 
his  father  for  some  years). 

Cenulf  or  Kenulph. 

Konelm  or  Cenelm,a  minor 
(reigned  four  months; 
killed  by  sister). 

Ceolwulf,  imcle  to  Kenelm. 

Beomwulf  or  Bumwnll 

Ludecan. 

Withlaf e  or  Wiglaf. 

Berthulf  or  Bertulf . 

Burhred  or  Burdrcd. 


Name  the  sovereigns  who  were  reigning  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  each  century  from  the  ninth  to  tJie  eighieenth  succes- 
sively ? 

Egbert,  A.D.  800;  Alfred  the  Great,  900;  Etheked  II.,  1000; 
William  II.  (Riifus),  1100;  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  1200; 
Edward  L,  sumamed  Longshanks,  1300;  Henry  IV.,  1400; 
Henry  VII.,  1500;  Elizabeth,  1600;  WiUiam  UL,  1700. 
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W?iat  8ax<m  kingdonia  wei'e  in  existence  in  the  »ixth  century  ? 
What  areas  did  they  respectively  cover?  and  to  whom  did  the 
land  which  they  left  tmcovered  belong  ? 

Kent ;  Sussex ;  Wessex,  including  Surrey,  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall ; 
Essex,  including  that  county,  Middlesex,  and  South  Hertfordshire ; 
East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Bedfordshire;  Mercia,  including  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  parts  of  Hertford  and 
Bedford;  Northumbria,  including  usually  the  states  of  Bemicia 
and  Deira.  The  former  including  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  south-eastern  counties  *of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth ;  and 
the  latter,  the  counties  of  Cumberlsmd,  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
York,  and  Lancaster. 

The  Britons,  or  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants,  had  been  driven  into 
the  western  parts  of  the  island  and  formed  several  small  states. 
Li  the  extreme  south-west  lay  the  kingdom  of  Arthur,  including, 
at  first,  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  but  afterwards 
limited  to  Devonshire.  In  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire, a  large  native  population  held  its  ground.  And  Cambria, 
or  Wales,  was  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities. The  Celts  occupied  the  north  of  Wales,  or  Cumbria, 
which  county,  or  Cumberland  properly  so  called,  included,  besides 
the  present  county,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  extended 
into  Northumbria  probably  as  far  as  Leeds.  North  of  Cumbria, 
between  the  two  feoman  walls,  and  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bemicia,  were  situated  two  other  British  kingdoms,  Reged,  in 
the  southern  district,  the  same  probably  as  Annandale,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, and  Strathclyde,  embracing  the  counties  of  Dumbartoi^ 
Renfrew,  and  Dumfries,  and  probably,  also,  those  of  Peebles, 
Selkirk,  and  Lanark.  These  kingdoms  were  sometimes  united 
imder  one  chief;  probably  regarding  himself  as  a  successor  or 
descendant  of  Constantine  or  Maximus.  (See  the  Student's  Hume, 
p.  27,  et  seq.) 

By  w?io7n  yeas  Christianity  brought  into  Britain  f  What  wei*e 
its  effects  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  9 
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Christianity  was  iutixxluced  into  Britain  at  an  early  period,  in  all 
probability  not  through  Rome,  but  from  the  east,  by  means  of  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  carried  on  through  Gaid.  The  most 
probable  tradition  ascribes  the  adoption  of  Christianity  into  Britain 
as  an  established  religion  to  Prince  Lucius,  or  Lever  Maur  (the 
great  light),  wlio  flourished  some  time  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century.  (Tlie  Student's  Hume,  p.  1 5 ;  see  also  Boss's  Manual, 
p.  13.)  It  was  again  introduced  into  the  island  when  it  became  Saxon 
by  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  597.  Intimately  blended  as  it  is 
with  all  the  relations  of  life,  'vvith  all  the  great  events  of  political 
society,  it  directed  and  influenced  all  the  functions  of  government 
for  good,  and  by  turns  obstructed  or  promoted  the  progress  of 
knowledge  according  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  was  moulded 
for  jxjlitical  purix)ses,  and  by  its  slow  and  incessant  working  pene- 
trated by  its  all  pervading  ix)wer  the  remotest  and  humblest  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  entered  into  all  tlie  recesses  of  domestic  life. 
Nor,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Cliristianity  on  the  people, 
must  we  neglect  to  take  into  consideration  the  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion which  the  heathen  as  they  advance  in  civilization  always  feel 
towards  their  former  superstitions,  even  when  they  continue  to 
observe  them,  a  disgust  which  the  Saxons  seem  frequently  to  have 
displayed.     (Ross's  Manual,  pp.  28,  29). 

Write  a  life  of  Kimj  Egbert. 

Egbert,  760  (?),  first  King  of  Wessex,  ascended  the  throne  in  800, 
and  speedily  reduced  the  rest  of  England  imder  his  government. 
This  was  known  as  the  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  He 
is  considered  as  the  first  king  of  the  English  by  some  lustorians, 
though,  possibly,  his  name  as  first  king  of  the  Saxons  is  more 
correct.  The  latter  portion  of  liis  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes,  whom  he  defeated  at  Hengest 
Do>vn,  in  Cornwall.     {Vide  Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  114.) 

Write  a  slioH  life  of  King  Alfred. 

King  Alfred  was  bom  in  848  or  849,  at  Wantage.  His  father 
was  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  mother  Osberga.  Alfred  was  sent  to 
Rome  and  adopted  by  the  Pope,  Leo.  IV.  In  868  he  married 
Alswdtha,  daughter  of  Ethclred  of  Mercia.     At  the  marriage  he  was 
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seized  with  an  illness  which  afflicted  him  almost  daily  all  his  life. 
He  was  Secundarius  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  his  brother,  king 
of  Wessex.  From  868,  till  the  death  of  Ethelred  in  871,  ho  was 
engaged  in  warfare  and  negotiation  with  the  invading  Danes.  In 
871  he  was  declared  king,  and  for  seven  years  waged  imsuccessful 
war  by  sea  and  land  with  the  Danes,  who  overran  tlie  kingdom. 
Their  success  is  by  some  attributed  to  his  misgovemment  during 
this  part  of  his  reign.  In  878,  being  without  adherents,  he  w^as 
obliged  to  take  shelter  with  a  poor  peasant  at  Athelney,  whose  wife, 
as  the  tale  goes,  scolded  him  for  letting  her  cakes  bum.  After  five 
months'  retirement,  he  gathered  his  followers  together  at  Selwood 
Forest,  and  in  May,  878,  defeated  the  Danes  there.  His  entry  as 
a  harper  into  the  Danish  camp  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  day  before 
this  victory.  It  restored  him  to  the  throne,  and  compelled  the 
Danes  to  quit  Wessex.  GutHrum,  the  Danish  king,  was  baptised 
with  his  followers,  and  they  were  by  treaty  restricted  to  East  Anglia. 
Alfred,  at  this  time,  was  king  of  Wessex  and  all  south  of  the 
Thames.  By  893,  Mercia  and  Xorthumbiia  had  fallen  under  his 
rule,  and  after  the  death  of  Guthnim,  he  assumed  dominion  over 
East  Anglia,  and  from  894  was  king  of  all  England.  He  established 
order  in  the  country,  divided  it  into  Inmdreds  and  tithings,  created 
a  navy,  and  restored  cities  and  castles.  In  894,  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Northmen,  under  Hastings,  involved  the  country  in  warfare. 
Alfred  defeated  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  at  Famham,  in  Kent,  Exeter, 
Chichester,  and  Chester  in  succession,  and  after  tliree  years,  in  897, 
drove  the  remaining  invaders  out  of  the  country.  Pestilence  then 
ravaged  the  kingdom  for  three  years,  but  no  other  remarkable  event 
occurred  till  the  death  of  Alfred,  October,  901. 

He  establislied  regular  military  service,  restored  the  Saxon  laws, 
established  efficient  police  and  justices  in  every  shire,  and  schools  in 
all  lai^e  towns.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  learnt  Latin,  and 
afterwards  translated  several  works  into  the  popular  tongue. 

Discuss  the  policy  of  Alfred,  In  what  litei'ary  labours  did  he 
engage ? 

His  policy  was  to  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict  and 
regidar,  to  put  some  curb  to  the  prevailing  lawlessness  of  the  times, 
and  to  enforce  the  just  administration  of  the  existing  laws.     He 
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also  turned  his  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  restore  the  schools  and  houses  of  the  religious 
orders  which  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians. 

His  best  known  literary  works  are  the  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  Bede*s  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  the  "  General  BUstory/'  and 
Boethius  "  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy." 

Gioe  a  description  of  the  state  of  Englantl  when  Alfred  ctscended 
the  throne. 

The  nation  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
proceeding  from  the  continued  disorders  in  the  government  and 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  The  monasteries  were  destroyed, 
the  monks  butchered  or  dispersed,  their  libraries  burnt,  and  thus 
the  only  seats  of  erudition  in  those  ages  were  totally  subverted. 
He  complamed  that  on  his  accession  he  knew  hot  one  person  south 
of  the  Thames  who  could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  Servict% 
and  very  few  in  the  northern  parts  who  had  reached  even  that 
pitch  of  eniditiun.     (The  Student's  Hume,  p.  45.) 

What  loui  DaH''ip;U ;  when  wa>i  It  first  imposeil ;  and  wh'tn 
ultolishedi 

A  tribute  fonneiiy  paid  to  the  Danes,  arising  out  of  their 
exactions,  and  to  stop  their  mvages  in  tlie  kingdom.  First  raised 
by  Ethelred  II.  in  991  (again  collected  in  1003.  The  tar  was 
suppressed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  1051,  revived  by  William- 
the  Conqueror),  abolished  by  King  Stephen.  (See  Haydn's  Dat<is 
Danegelt.) 

Write  a  short  life  o/  St,  Dunstan, '  With  what  Scottish  king  was 
lie  contemporary  ? 

St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Ciuiterbury,  an  accomplished  prelate 
and  eminent  statesman,  born  at  Glastonbury,  925,  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan  ;  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  political  struggles  ;  secured 
the  crown  by  his  influence  to  Edward  tlie  Martyr ;  died  in  988. 

St.  Dunstan  was  contemporary'  with  ^lalcolm  I. 

Write  a  life  of  Canute. 

Canute  the  Great,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Swe^-n,  king  of 
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Denmark,  became  joint  king  of  England  with  Edmund  Ironside, 
and  sole  king  upon  Edmund's  death  in  1017.  Edmund  Ironside 
left  a  brother,  Edwy,  and  two  half-brothers,  Alfred  and  Edward. 
Edwy  died  immediately  after  Canute's  accession,  some  say  by 
violence.  Alfreil  and  Edward,  with  tlieir  mother  Emma,  sought 
the  protection  of  tlieir  uncle  Richard,  Duke  of  Nonnandy.  To 
propitiate  Richard  and  prevent  him  from  assisting  liis  nepliew, 
Canute  proposed  to  marry  Emma  and  leave  the  kingdom  to  the 
issue  of  the  marriage.  Richartl  acceptetl  the  offer,  and  Emma  was 
shortly  after  married  to  Canute.  He  subdued  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  thus  became  king  of  the  four  countries — England,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  with  great 
justice,  making  no  diiference  between  Dane  and  Saxon.  He  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  Denmark,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
His  latter  years  were  devoted  to  religion  to  atone  for  the  misdeeds 
of  liis  youth.  The  story  about  his  rebuking  his  courtiers  is  well 
known.  His  great  public  work  was  called  the  King's  Delf,  a  cause- 
way connecting  Peterborough  with  Ramsey.  The  kingdom  under 
him  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in 
1035,  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  He 
was  buried  at  Winchester.  {Vide  Lupton's  English  History,  p.  15, 
et  seq,) 

Write  the  life  of  Hardicanute, 

Hanlicanute,  son  of  Canute,  king]  of  England  and  Denmark. 
Harold,  his  half-brother,  claimed  the  throne  of  England,  but  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  Hardicanute  governed  the  south 
part  of  the  kingdom  till  Harold's  death,  and  then  was  to  claim  the 
whole.  Conduct,  odious  and  tyrannical;  revived  the  odious 
Danegelt ;  till,  victim  to  intemperance,  died  1042.  Harold  died 
1041  (dates  by  Smith's  History  of  England). 

State  what  you  hiow  of  the  Danish  kings  of  England.  By  whom 
were  they  succeeded? 

Three  Danish  kings  ruled  in  England  from  1016 — 1042;  viz., 
Canute  (1016 — 1035),  son  of  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  who  came  into 
possession  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the  death  of  Edmund; 
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Harold  Hareftx)t  (1035 — 1040),  the  son  of  Canute,  who  did  not 
obtam  the  crown  without  some  difficulty,  for  Earl  Godwin  and  the 
West  Saxons  supported  the  claim  of  Hardicanute,  the  son  of 
Canute  by  Emma;  and  Hardicanute  (1040 — 1042),  who  came  to 
the  throne  by  the  invitation  of  the  nobles,  as  well  English  as 
Danes.  (See  Ross's  Manual,  pp.  46,  47,  as  also  for  fuU  account  of 
these  kings,  from  1042  to  1066.) 

The  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in  the  persons  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Harold  II. 

How  did  the  Danish  Jiitiga  establish  their  nds  over  this  coutUrt/ 1 
Mention  the  princiiHxl  events  tohich  took  place  during  their 
supreniacy. 

The  fearful  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  by 
order  of  Ethelred  the  Un ready,  incited  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  sister  was  among  the  victims,  to  avenge  his  countrymen. 
After  laying  waste  all  southern  England,  Sweyn  set  up  a  rival 
throne  at  Ikth,  proclaiming  himself  king  in  defiance  of  Ethelred. 
Uix)u  his  death  in  1014,  his  son  Canute  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  married  Ethelred's  widow,  Queen  Emma.  He  did  much 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Saxons,  raising  them  to  offices  of  trust 
and  power.  He  abjured  heathenism,  and  embraced .  Christianity, 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  He  enacted  a  code  of  laws  with 
the  help  of  the  Witan.  Canute  died  in  1035,  and  was  succeeded 
successively  by  liis  sons,  Harold,  Harefoot,  and  Hardicanute.  Of 
these  princes  little  good  can  be  said.  Hardicanute  levied  heavy 
Danegclt  to  keep  up  his  Danish  navy. 

Write  a  life  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  son  of  Emma  of  Normandy  by 
her  first  husband,  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  was  therefore  a 
brother  to  Edmund  Ironside.  He  was  chosen  king  by  the  Witan. 
He  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent.  His  acces- 
sion restored  the  Saxon  line.  He  was  suniamed  Confessor  from 
his  piety  and  mmiificence  to  the  church.  Bred  in  a  Nonnan  court, 
he  showed  a  giH»at  preference  for  Normans,  and  evinced  his  liking 
for  them  l)y  bringing  them  over  to  England  and  placing  them  in 
some  of  the  principal  offices,  which  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
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mind  of  the  Saxons,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  tlic  quarrel 
which  took  place  between  Godwin  and  his  sons  and  the  king,  and 
their  rebellion,  which  ended  in  their  banishment.  Edward's  reign 
is  marked  for  its  peaceable  nature.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws 
known  as  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  he  em- 
bodied the  most  important  of  Ina  and  Alfred.  He  abolished  the 
Danegelt  and  first  used  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died 
without  leaving  any  issue,  which  was  the  cause  whereby  the  bloody 
battle  of  Hastings  was  brought  about. 

He  was  contemporaiy  with  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland, 
whom  he  restored  to  his  throne,  which  Macbeth  had  seized. 

Enumerate  the  mod  important  events^  with  dates^  dunng  reupis  of 
Alfred^  Edgar  tlie  Elder,  Canute,  Edvxird  the  Confessor,  and  Harold, 

871.  Accession  of  Alfred. 

875.  First  English  navy. 

878.  Alfred's  defeat  and  retirement  to  Athelney.  His  victory  over 
the  Danes  at  Ethandune.  Treaty  of  Wedmore,  between  Alfred 
and  Gothrun.  The  cession  of  East  Anglia,  and  portions  of  Essex, 
and  Mercia  to  the  Danes. 

895.  Hastings'  invasion. 

901.  Alfred's  death  ;  accession  of  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder. 

920.  Death  of  Edward's  sister,  Ethelfleda,  who  for  several  years 
had  governed  Mercia. 

924.  Death  of  Edward. 

1016.  Death  of  Ethelred;  accession  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
Divison  of  the  country — Northumbria  and  Mercia  to  Canute,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  Edmund.  Death  of  Edmund  ;  Canute 
became  king  of  the  whole  country. 

1017.  Canute  married  Emma  of  Normandy, 
1028.  Canute  conquered  Norway. 

1031.  Canute  invaded  Scotland. 

1042.  Accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

1044.  His  marriage  with  Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Kent. 

1051.  Conflict  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  king's  brother-in-law, 
with  the  people  of  Dover ;  Godwin  refusing  to  punish  them,  was 
banished.     William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  visited  England. 
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1052.  Godwin  returned,  and  recovered  his  power. 

1053.  Death  of  Godwin. 

1054.  Invasion  of  Scotland  by  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria ; 
MaclKjth  (lefeatoiL 

1066.  Death  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor;  accession  of  Harold  IL 
His  brotlier  Tostig  and  Harold  Hadrada,  king  of  Norway,  invadeil 
England ;  defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York.  William  of 
Xornmndy  claimed  the  crown  on  the  pretext  that  Edmund  had 
l)equeathed  it  to  him,  and  landed  with  an  &rmy  at  Pevensey. 
Harold  defeated  and  slain  at  Hastings,  October  14th,  (Courtice*8 
Outline^s  of  English  History,  new  edit)* 

What  is  the  collection  known  as  the  Laws  of  Edward  Vie  Con- 
fessor ? 

He  compiled  a  body  of  laws  from  the  codes  of  Ethelbort,  Ina,  and 
Alfred,  which  is  now  lost.     (See  Smith's  History  of  England,  ch.  iv.) 

He  caused  the  Saxon  laws  to  be  revised,  amended,  and  formed 
into  one  body,  and  translated  into  Latin — ^hencc  called  his  laws. 
(See  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury.) 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Laws  and  Institidions  which  prevailed 
in  Eji gland  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Explain  especially  hoio  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  regtdated, 

Alfred  was  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  turn  his 
attention  to  restoring  the  law.  He  divided  the  country  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  lie 
invented  any  new  laws,  or  the  trial  by  jury ;  indeed,  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  come  into  use  at  a  much  later  period,  but  he  enforced 
the  existing  ones  with  great  rigour.  The  most  important  codes  in 
force  during  this  period  now  extant  were  those  of  Etholbert,  Edric, 
with  Whitred,  kings  of  Kent,  Ina  of  Wessex,  Alfred,  Edward  I., 
Athelstan,  Edmund  L,  Edgar,  Ethelred  II.,  Canute,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  extracted  or  digested 
from  the  Mercian  lage,  West  Saxon  lage,  and  Dane  lage,  which 
work  had  been  projected  and  begun  by  Edgar.  The  digest  was 
made  in  order  that  there  might  be  one  uniform  law  observed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
ii^iiries  to  the  person  and  property,  in  pecuniary  penalties,  runs 
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through  the  criminal  code.  The  most  important  of  the  Saxon 
institutions  were  the  Witenage  mote,  Shire  mote,  Hundred  mote, 
and  Hall  mote.  Then  there  were  the  various  modes  of  trial  by 
compurgation  or  ordeal,  of  which  latter  there  were  six  kinds ;  as 
also  Frankpledge  and  Wcregeld,  and  the  distinctions  of  ranks  (for 
descriptions  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ross's  Outlines, 
p.  54,  et  aeq). 

The  Saxons,  though  they  limited  the  inheritance  exclusively  to 
the  royal  family,  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  nearest  heir, 
imless  he  were  of  age  and  competent,  for  they  were  of  opinion  that 
a  minor  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  king- 
dom in  those  troubled  times,  and  the  notion  of  a  regency  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them.  Accordingly  one  who  was  of  age 
was  elected  from  the  royal  house  by  the  great  council  of  the  Tealm, 
or  by  a  more  extended  sufi&age,  and  to  whom  all  subjects  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  took  an  oath  of  fealty.  (Vide 
Milner^s  History  of  England,  ubi  passim,) 

What  was  the  division  of  the  soil  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule  ?  What 
changes  did  the  Norman  Conquest  effect  in  this  particular  ? 

After  the  king  had  received  the  enormous  share  of  the  land 
conquered  by  a  Saxon  or  Anglian  army,  a  portion  of  the  remainder 
divided  amongst  his  oflBcers  became  private  property  (boc  land),  but 
the  surplus  (folc  land)  went  to  the  state,  to  be  allotted  or  rented 
out  as  future  circumstances  might  require.  Ten  Anglo-Saxon  fami- 
lies formed  a  tything ;  one  nundred  families  formed  a  hundred ; 
expressions  which  afterwards  came  to  mean  the  lands  these  families 
dwelt  on.  The  bond  of  union  which  kept  the  tything  together 
^  as  the  Frankpledge,  or  system  of  mutual  police,  by  which  every 
man  of  the  ten  became  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  other 
nina  This  contained  our  jury  in  embryo.  The  feudal  system 
introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest  effected  an  utter  change  of 
dynasty.  The  death  of  Harold  left  William  in  possession  of  vast 
Crown  lands,  with  which  he  rewarded  his  principal  officers.  What 
the  king  did  for  his  great  lords  they  did  for  their  captains,  and 
these  again  for  their  vassals.  Counties  were  divided  into  manors, 
and  manors  into  farms,  and  in  the  most  commanding  part  of  any 
manor    a    strong    castle    rose.    Knight-service  and  socage  were 
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rcquiroil  from   every  tenant,   and  the   villeins  tilled   the    land. 
(Collier's  Britisli  Empire,  pp.  67,  89.) 

Describe  briefly  the  classes  into  which  Englishmen  were  dioided 
in  AnrflO'Saxon  times  f 

Two  main  classes  of  eorls,  earls,  and  ceorls  or  chnrls ;  and 
the  former  were  again  subdivided  into  ealdormen  and  thanes, 
and  there  was  a  lower  grade  of  the  latter  called  serfs.  The  title 
ealdorman  was  applied  to  any  man  in  authority ;  and  especially 
to  tlie  governor  of  a  shire  or  large  district.  There  were  different 
degrees  of  tlianes,  the  highest  being  called  the  king's  thanes. 
Between  the  thane  and  the  serf,  or  slave,  was  the  ceorl  or  churl. 
They  were  not  independent,  but  cultivated  the  lands  of  their 
lords,  on  which  they  were  bound  to  live,  otherwise  they  were  free. 
The  serfs  were  the  lowest  class,  and  they  were  either  hereditarj' 
or  penal  slaves  in  fact.     (The  Student's  Hume,  p.  70,  et  seq.) 

What  were  the  principal  legislative  and  social  changes  introduced 
hy  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  fiystem  was  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  effected  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Tlie  old  Witenagemote 
gave  way  to  the  Commune  Concilium  regni^  the  supreme  legislative 
power  was  lodged  in  the  king,  and  the  trial  by  ordeal  was  succeeded 
by  combat. 

As  to  the  social  changes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls  became  villeins 
of  two  classes,  regardant  and  in  gi'oss^  but  those  who  had  acquired 
land  were  entered  as  the  socmen  in  the  Domesday  Book,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  land  and  freedom,  the  higher  classes  holding 
the  land  by  tenure  of  chivalry  or  knight  service.  (Student's 
Hume,  p.  107,  et  seq.) 

What  was  the  form  of  government  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

The  early  Anglo-Saxon  possessions  introduced  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  During  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the 
kingly  dignity  remained  elective,  which  right  of  election  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  whole  nation. 

State  what  you  know  about  the  Anylo-Saxon  Chronicle,     W7iai 
j^eriod  does  it  cover  ? 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  English  history  dates  from  a.d.  449 
to  1066,  vnih.  an  interval  of  about  twenty-five  years  (from  1017  to 
1041),  when  the  Danes  were  in  possession  of  the  crown. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  originally  comprised  three  tribes, — Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons, — and  were  invited  to  Britain  by  Voltigern,  to 
aid  him  in  defending  the  island  from  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots. 

In  a  short  time  they  became  sole  possessors  of  Britain, 
dividing  it  into  several  small  kingdoms,  called,  collectively,  the 
Heptarchy.  Their  respective  kings,  however,  carried  on  continual 
warfare  one  with  another,  until  at  last  they  were  subjugated  to 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  although,  strictly  speaking,  Athelstan  was 
the  first  king  of  England. 

Alfred  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  871  to  901,  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  excellent  of  the  Saxon  kings,  improving  the  navy,  and 
framing  a  code  of  laws  which  long  served  as  the  basis  of  English  juris- 
prudence. During  Alfred's  reign  and  for  many  years  after,  the  Danes 
made  incursions  into  England,  and,  partly  owing  to  the  misrule  of 
Ejng  Ethelred  the  Unready,  held  England  from  1017  to  1041,  when 
the  Saxon  dynasty  was  again  renewed  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
His  successor,  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  was  defeated  by 
William  of  Normandy,  1066. 
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State  fuRy  the  circuinatanees  which  led  to  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England, 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  son  of  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent,  was  elected  king  by  the  Witan,  Edgar  Atheling  being 
too  young  to  reign ;  but  William  of  Normandy  claimed  the  crown 
as  a  bequest  made  to  him  by  the  late  king.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
authorities  that  £[arold  also  claimed  the  crown  on  the  like  ground, 
with  the  addition  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  Edward  made  any  arrangements  as  to  its  descent. 
With  the  circumstances  of  the  oath  taken  by  Harold  while  on  a 
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visit  to  William,  we  presume  all  our  readers  arc  acquainted.  Upon 
becoming  aware  of  Edward's  death,  and  that  Harold  had  seized  the 
crown,  William  despatched  a  messenger  to  Harold  to  remind  him  of 
his  oath  and  to  require  its  fulfilment,  to  which  Harold  replied : — 

(i.)  That  tlie  oath  had  been  extorted  by  force. 

(ii.)  That  the  crown  was  not  his  to  dispose  of. 

(iii.)  That  he  was  king  ])y  choice  of  the  people. 

(iv.)  Tliat  he  would  defend  his  crown, 
William  then  detennined  on  invading  England,  and  set  forth  the 
four  following  reasons  : — 

(i.)  The  bequest  made  by  his  cousin  the  late  King  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

(ii.)  The  perjury  of  Harold. 

(iii.)  The  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  England  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Godwin,  Harold's  father. 

(iv.)  The  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelredon  St.  Brice's  day. 
Embarking  with  his  army  from  St.  Valery,  he  set  sail  and  laiided 
at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  on  the  28th  September,  1066,  after  which 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  and  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  completed.     (Ross's  Man.,  p.  50,  et  seq,) 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings, 

The  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on  the  14th  October,  1066, 
William's  army  being  divided  into  three  bodies,  the  duke  command- 
ing the  cavalry  in  person.  For  six  hours  there  was  but  little  to 
choose  between  the  combatants.  The  close  order  of  the  English 
was  their  safeguard.  A  feigned  retreat  was  then  ordered  by  William, 
which  gave  the  Normans  considerable  advantage,  but  not  the 
victory.  William  then  ordered  the  arrows  to  be  shot  into  the  air, 
so  as  to  fall  upon  the  faces  of  the  combatants.  In  this  way  was 
Harold  killed  by  one  piercing  his  eye,  and  subsequently  his 
brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwine,  fell  near  his  standard.  The  English 
then  gave  way  and  fled ;  and  thus  terminated  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  battles  of  that  period.  (Ross's  History,  p.  51, 
et  seq,) 

What  had  been  the  connection  between  England  and  Normandy 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  f 
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The  connection  between  England  and  Normandy  seems  to  date 
from  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Eouen  on  the  1st  March,  991 
(the  first  treaty  ever  made  between  France  and  England).     ITie 
causes  of  the  war  which  it  put  an  end  to  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.     The  reigning  Norman  monarch  at  that  time  was 
Richanl  I.  {Sans  Peur),  grandson  of  Bollo,  and  great-grandfather 
of  William  the  Conqueror.     Normandy,  like  England,  for  a  long 
period  had  been  subject  to  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  North- 
men, and  ultimately  was  entirely  subjugated  by  RoUo,  who  eventually 
was  acknowledged  as  a  vassal  by  the  French  king.     Upon  the  death 
of  Richard  I.,  his  son  Richard  II.  (le  Bon)  succeetled  liini,  and  this 
king's  sister,  Emma,  having  become  the  wife  of  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready, Normandy  and  England  were  brought  into  more  intimate 
connection  with  one  another,  and  hence  the  introduction  of  Norman 
civilization.     This  relationship  was  greatly  increased  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  English  throne,  he  having 
been  educated  in  Normandy,  and  his  taste  for  Norman  manners 
and  customs  and  refinement  led  him  to  bestow  many  offices  upon 
their  people ;  the  court  of  England  was  consequently  soon  filled 
with  Normans.     Many  clerical  offices,  too,  were  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  in  this  manner  the  subsequent  conquest  by  William  was 
greatly  facilitated.     (Student's  Hume,  pp.  60,  80,  et  seq.) 

Write  a  life  of  William  tlie  Conqueror, 

He  was  the  illegitimate  and  only  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  bom  in  1027.  Previously  to  his  father's  departure 
on  a  pilgrimage  for  the  Holy  Land,  William  was  taken  to  the  court 
of  Henry  I.,  of  France,  and  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  at  the  death 
of  Robert  was  established  in  possession  of  his  father's  dominions 
in  1035.  His  age  and  the  stain  attaching  to  his  birth,  however, 
encouraged  the  chieftains  of  Normandy  to  rebel  against  him,  and  to 
dispute  his  claims,  and  the  troubles  and  confusion  of  Normandy 
continued  throughout  his  minority.  But  his  victory  over  Guide  of 
Macon,  in  1047,  and  subsequently  over  Geoffrey  Martel,  in  1048, 
and  Gillaume,  Count  of  Arques,  in  1054,  consolidated  his  power, 
and  led  him  to  extend  his  ambitious  views  towards  the  British 
Islands.  His  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  his  subsequent 
invasion  and  defeat  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  1066,  are 
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too  well  known  to  our  rcmlers  to  require  reiteration.  His  first 
measures  were  remarkably  conciliatory  towards  the  people  he  had 
conquered,  and  after  a  few  months  he  retumeil  to  Kormandy, 
whence  he  was  summoned  to  quell  the  rebeUion  of  the  Saxons, 
under  Waltheof,  aideil  by  the  Danes  and  Scots,  who  had  seiztnl 
York.  He  entirely  defeate<l  the  natives,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
treated  them  with  great  severity,  laying  waste  the  entire  country 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  and  the  Wear  to  the  Tyne,  and  re- 
ducetl  the  pe(>i)le  to  tlie  condition  of  serfs.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
luittle  of  Gerberui  by  his  son  Robert,  1079.  He  compiled  his 
celebrated  Domesday  Book,  containing  a  survey  of  the  various 
landed  estates  of  the  kingdom.  He  divided  England  into  60,000 
knights'  fees  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  feudal  system,  by 
\vhich  military  service,  at  tlie  head  of  a  stipulated  number  of  men, 
was  the  rent  paid  for  the  respective  estates.  A  quarrel  with  Philip 
the  First  of  France,  on  account  of  his  sarcasm  on  William's  corpu- 
lency, cost  the  latter  his  life,  for  he  swore  to  set  France  in  a  blaze, 
and  whilst  besieging  and  burning  Mantes,  his  horse  stumbled  on 
some  hot  ashes,  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle; 
he  was  carried  back  to  Rouen,  where  he  died,  9th  September,  1087. 
(Stewart  Ross,  p.  74.) 

State  wJuit  yau  knmo  of  Lanfranc, 

He  was  a  Milanese  monk,  bom  at  Pavia,  1005  ;  Prior  of  tlie 
Abbey  of  Bee,  and  subsequently  coming  over  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
upon  the  deposition  of  Stigand.  He  supported  the  regular  against 
the  secular  clergy,  and  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
He  died  in  1089. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


What  do  you  know  of  the  following  terms : — Frankpledge,  Bock- 
land,  Bretwalda,  Investiture,  and  Danegelt  f  How  did  the  feudal 
system  estahiished  in  England  differ  from  that  on  the  Continent? 

Frankpledge  was  the  mutual  responsibility  amongst  the  members 
of  a  tithing  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  whole. 
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Bockland  was  laud  held  by  private  i^ersoiis,  /.t\,  held  by  book  or 
charter. 

The  Saxon  kings  were  constantly  at  war  between  themselves, 
and  the  prince  who  obtained  the  sway  for  the  time  being  received 
the  title  of  Bretwalda. 

Investiture  was  the  right  of  giving  possession  of  any  manor, 
office,  or  benefice. 

Danegelt  was  a  tax  raised  by  Ethelred  II.  for  the  piirjwse  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Danes  by  buying  them  off  instead  of  fighting 
them. 

Feudal  system. — ^The  tenii  is  derived  from  feuds  or  fiefs,  which 
consisted  of  estates  granted  out  by  the  Conqueror,  subject  to  a 
variety  of  obligations  imposed  on  the  tenants,  and  tenned  feudal 
incidents.  These  tenants  were  not  absolutely  holders  :  at  first  they 
enjoyed  the  lands  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  subsequently  for  years, 
then  for  life;  eventually  they  became  inheritable.  The  tenants 
holding  direct  of  the  king,  were  called  tenants  in  capite,  or  chief, 
who  sub  let  them  to  other  vassals  of  their  own,  the  sub-tenants 
not  only  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  their  own  lord,  but  also  to 
the  king  or  lord  paramount,  a  plan  imknown  on  the  continent, 
but  which  obviously  aggrandised  the  royal  power.  The  feudal 
incidents  were  military  or  knight's  service,  aids,  reliefs,  ward- 
ships and  marriages,  fines,  and  escheats.  The  solemnities  by  which 
the  estate  was  granted  were  homage,  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  in- 
vestiture. 

Explain  the  following  terms: — Shire  Reeve,  Allodial^  Infeur 
datioH. 

A  shire  reeve  was  the  deputy  of  the  earl  or  alderman  of  a  county 
to  whom  the  government  of  it  was  entrusted,  synonymous  with  the 
word  sheriff.     (Blackstone's  Commentaries.) 

Allodial  was  land  that  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner, 
and  for  which  he  was  not  required  to  do  any  knight  service. 
(Lupton's  Eng.  Hist,  p.  30.) 

Infeudation  is  the  placing  in  possession  of  a  freehold  estate. 
(Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.) 

State  what  you  knoip  of  the  Weregild. 

AVeregikl — Every  freeman  in  the  Saxon  commonwealth  had  his 
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weregild,  or  price  of  a  man,  aud  every  injury  done  to  himself,  liis 
dependents,  or  his  proi)erty,  was  duly  assessed.  (Lupton's  Eng. 
Hist.,  p.  8,  ct  seq.;  Ross's  Man.,  p.  58.) 

State  wluit  you  know  of  Die  Witemtgemote, 

Witenagemote  signified  an  assembly  of  wise  men  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  and  was  a  term  applied  by  the  Saxons  to 
their  deliberations.  The  name  was  dropi)ed  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Con(pest,  and  that  of  Parliament  adopted. 

The  Witenagemote,  or  Wittena-gemote,  met  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  AVcst  Saxons,  Oifa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  After  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  the 
"Mirrour"  tells  us  that  Alfred  ordained  that  his  council  shoidd 
meet  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  (See  Haydn's  Dates, 
Witena-mof ;  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  II.,  ch.  i.  (/),  5th  edition.) 

Wliat  tluvries  luivv  been  entertained  respecting/  the  any  in  of  trial 
by  jury  i 

That  the  process  is  derived  from  the  juratores  or  compurgatores 
of  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  tunes.  Similar  customs  are  observed 
in  the  laws  of  the  continental  Angli  and  Frisiones,  though  the 
number  of  the  juratores  varied,  because  in  the  laws  of  the  Kipuarii 
in  certain  cases  the  oaths  of  72  persons  were  necessary  for  an 
acquittal.  Dr.  Pettengal  deduces  the  origin  from  ancient  nations, 
beginning  with  the  detennination  of  the  meaning  of  the  wonl 
ItKaarai  in  the  Greek,  and  judices  in  the  Latin.  The  judicial 
l)roces8  was  developed  in  the  Athenian  polity  of  Solon,  and  copied 
into  the  Roman  Republic,  hence  the  adoption  of  the  custom  in 
Britain. 

Name  in  tlieir  order^  with  dates,  the  invations  of  Knyland  [rre- 
vious  to  the  1 2th  century, 

55  B.C.  Roman  Invasion  by  Julius  Cies;ir 
43  A.D.  Aulus  Plautius. 
3G8  A.D.  The  Picts  and  Scots 
449,  450  A.D.  Hengist  and  llorsa 
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787  A.  D.  The  Danes. 

1066  A.D.  The  Kormans. 

1216.  Invasion  of  England  by  the  French  under  Louis  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Barons.  (Courtice's  Outlines  of  En;4ish  History, 
3rd  edit.) 
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What  cue  (jenendly  statfid  to  he  the  three  constUmnt  elements  of 
FeaiJalism  1  Wliat  traces  of  them  do  ice  fiiul  in  England  anterior 
to  the  Nonuan  Gonqued  ? 

Homage,  as  an  expression  of  submission  and  devotedness  in  con- 
sideration of  lands  held  of  the  lord.  Fealty,  or  the  confirmation  of 
the  promise  by  an  oath.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of 
the  lands  constituting  a  fief.     (Ross's  Manual,  p.  65.) 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  king  was  first  in  rank,  then  the 
ealdormen  or  earls,  who  governed  districts  called  shires,  and  who  on 
receiving  a  portion,  prolxibly  a  thii\l  of  fines  and  rents  issuing  there- 
from, were  bound  as  their  monarch's  representative  to  raise  the  men 
of  the  shire  and  lead  them  to  support  his  standard.  The  thanes 
came  after  the  earls,  and  apparently  held  their  land  by  the  tenure 
of  personal  service  to  their  lord  in  the  field  :  sometimes  he  was  the 
ealdorman  and  sometimes  the  king  himself.  'J'lic  ceorls  occupied 
a  more  subordinate  position,  and  last  of  all  were  the  theows,  thralls, 
or  sei*fs,  who  were  generally  attached  to  the  land.  From  this  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  and  classes,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  supreme 
right  over  all  the  land  in  the  country  was  vested  in  the  king,  and 
that  his  subjects  held  it  of  him  or  of  one  another  by  certain  fixed 
services,  it  may  be  gathered  that  something  answering  to  homage 
and  fealty  at  any  rate  existed  before  the  Conquest. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  Domesday 
Book, 

The  Domesday  Book  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of  William  I. ; 
it  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  a  survey 
of  the  entire  kingdom,  except  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
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moreland,  and  Durham.  It  also  contains  the  size  of  each  estate, 
the  names  of  the  o\mers,  and  how  divided.  Also  an  account  of  the 
forests,  churches,  miUs,  and  salt-works.  It  either  derived  its  name 
as  being  as  certain  as  the  book  of  Doom,  or  bom  being  kept  in  a 
chapel  at  Winchester  calleil  Donuuf  Dei.  The  great  object  of  its 
compilation  was  to  enable  William  to  introduce  the  feudal  system 
with  greater  ease.  (  Vide  Lupton's  English  History,  p.  30 ;  Little- 
wood's  Essentials,  p.  56.) 

Explain  the  orujhi  and  meaning  of  Vie  folloicing  epithetis  api»lied 
to  certain  of  our  Icings : — Hie  Unready ^  The  Conqueror^  The  Martgr, 
Harefoot,  Tlie  EnglitfJi  Justinian,  The  Confessor^  Curtmatdky 
Lackland.  Name  in  eacli  case  the  king  w  kings  to  whom  the  epithet 
tcjut  ajyplied. 

Eihelred  II.,  Saxon  king,  sumamed  The  Unready,  from  his  want 
of  vigour  and  capacity. 

William  I.,  the  Conqueror,  from  his  conquest  of  England. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  Saxon  king.  Martyr,  because  stabbed  at 
the  instance  of  his  mother-in-law,  ElMda. 

Harold  I.,  Harcfoot  (son  of  Canute),  from  his  fleetness. 

Edward  I.,  sumamed  Justinian,  from  the  great  amendments  he 
made  in  the  laws. 

The  Confessor,  Edwaixl  (Saxon  king),  canonized  100  years  after 
his  death,  and  called  Confessor  or  Saint. 

Henry  II.  was  called  Curtmantle,  from  his  dress. 

John  was  called  Lackland  because  he  received  no  fiefs  from  his 
father.  (See  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  England,  ch.  iiL  and  iv. ; 
Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury.) 

W/uit  king  had  the  name  Beaiiderc,  and  for  ichat  reasons  f 

Beauclerc.  Hemy  I.,  sumamed  Beauclerc  from  his  education 
and  literary  tastes.  Anglo-Nomian  king,  1100 — 1135.  (See 
Smith's  History  of  England,  ch.  vi.,  and  Haydn's  Dates,  England.) 

Who  was  Stephen,  and  whom  did  he  succeed?  By  what  principie 
was  the  succession  to  the  throne  regulated  frmn  the  earliest  times  to 
tlie  time  of  Henry  VIII.  inclusive  ? 

Stephen  was  the  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  L,  who  had 
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married  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois.     He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Heniy 
L     (See  Smith's  ffistory  of  England,  Genealogical  Table.) 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  succession 
depends  seems  to  be  that — ^The  crown  is,  by  common  law  and  con 
stitutioual  custom,  hereditary;  and  this,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself ;  but  that  the  right  of  the  reigning  prince  may  be  set  aside  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  new  sovereign,  in  whom,  however, 
the  crown  will  continue  hereditary  as  before,  except  so  far  as  the 
succession  may  have  been  otherwise  limited  by  some  Parliamentary 
authority.     (See  Stephen's  Com.,  ch.  iii.  (a)). 

Henry  YUI.  also  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne,  '*  that 
it  should  be  entailed  to  his  majesty  and  the  sons  or  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  and  in  default  of  such  sons,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  &&,*' 
by  the  course  of  inheritance,  according  to  age,  '*  as  the  Crown  of 
England  hath  been  accustomed  to  go."  (See  Stephen's  Com.,  ch. 
iii.  (e)  of  voL  i.,  5th  edition.) 

Discues  the  claims  of  Stephen  to  the  English  throne  f 

Stephen  was  a  usurper,  and,  in  reality,  had  no  claim  to  the  throne, 
which  properly  belonged  to  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  by 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  who  subsequently 
married  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Moreover,  Henry  had 
left  Matilda  the  crown,  and  Stephen,  amongst  others,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  her  as  successor  to  Henry  L,  a.d.  1126. 

Relate  fully  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  foUowed  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.     Disctiss  the  rights  of  the  opposing  parties. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard  was  the  chief  conflict  in  the  war 
between  Stephen  1.  and  the  allies  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  his  rival 
for  the  English  crown. 

David,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1136,  on  pretence  that  Stephen 
delayed  to  put  his  son  in  possession  of  Northumberland,  renewed 
the  war,  and  in  1137  entered  that  county  and  ravaged  it  In  the 
following  year  he  fell  back  to  Roxburgh,  followed  by  Stephen,  who 
wasted  the  Scottish  borders,  till  he  was  recalled  south  by  other 
enemies.  David,  in  March,  1138,  re-entered  Northumberland,  took 
Norham  Castle,  and  marched  to  Northallerton.  Here,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  1138,  he  was  checked  by  an  English  force,  under  the 
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Archbishop  of  York,  and  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard^  in  which  the  Scotch  lost  12,000  men.  The  victors 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  their  advantage,  and  David  retired 
to  Carlisle,  besieged  and  took  York,  and  then  returned  to  Scotland. 
Next  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings 
at  Durham. 

The  Empress  Matilda,  in  support  of  whose  claims  David  made 
war,  was  daughter  of  Henry  L,  and  to  her  and  her  son  the  clergy 
and  barons  of  England  had  repeatedly  sworn  fealty.  Stephen, 
Henry's  nephew,  seized  the  crown  and  treasures  immediately  on  his 
death,  and,  by  concessions  to  the  clergy  and  barons,  and  the  favour 
of  the  city  of  London,  was  crowned  king. 

Wh(Mt  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  Stephen^a  claim  to  the  throne  f 

That,  if  Stephen  had  not  seized  the  crown  upon  Henry's  death 
it  would  probably  hav^  been  clutched  at  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, Henry's  natural  son.  And  again,  Henry's  project  of  making 
a  woman  king  was  unexampled  in  England,  France,  or  in  Nomandy, 
or  in  Denmark  or  Norway.  There  is,  it  is  believed,  one  single 
instance  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  having  ruled 
for  a  year  after  her  husband's  death,  but  she  was  expelled  by  disdain 
by  the  nobles,  who  would  not  fight  under  a  woman.  As  Stephen 
was  the  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  so  his  wife  was  the  niece  of  Henry's 
queen,  and  by  this  match  Stephen's  issue,  as  well  as  Henry's,  inherited 
the  blood  of  the  old  Saxon  royal  family  as  being  equally  sprung 
from  Malcolm's  Queen  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

Mention  8om£  of  the  principal  dispides  between  the  Crown  and 
Church  under  Norman  kings. 

For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  William  Bufus,  whose 
rapacity  with  regard  to  the  church  revenues  knew  no  bounds,  kept 
the  See  of  Canterbury  vacant,  and  forced  it  upon  Anselm ;  and  the 
bishop  was  given  to  understand  that  the  kiug  expected  him  to  pay 
for  his  promotion.  He  offered  £500,  which  the  king  thought 
insufficient ;  thus  a  quarrel  grew,  and  together  with  the  investitui« 
dispute  made  Anselm  retire  from  the  country.  Again  Henry  L 
attempted  to  compel  bishops  to  receive  investiture  from  him.  And 
Stephen,  in  1161,  tried  to  compel  Theobald  to  crown  his  son 
Eustace,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do. 
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Oive  myiTM  aedount  of  the  relations  between  Norman  eovereigns 
and  the  Church,  How  did  they  affect  the  Crown  and  EedeeiaMcal 
power? 

William  the  Conqueror  favoured  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had 
supported  his  claims  to  the  English  throne ;  he  separated  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ;  he  allowed  ecclesiastical  causes  to 
be  tried  in  spiritual  courts  only ;  and  he  so  much  exalted  the  power 
of  the  cleigy,  that  he  assigned  to  the  Church  more  than  one-third 
of  the  knights'  fees. 

The  crowning  of  William  II.  was  the  result  of  the  favours 
bestowed  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  Lanf ranc  After  the  death 
of  Lanfranc,  William  Rufus  made  Anselm  his  primate.  Rufus 
subsequently  quarrelled  with  Anselm,  who  repaired  to  Rome  to  Pope 
Urban,  who  threatened  William  with  excommunication,  as  also  all 
kings,  princes,  &c,  who  should  invest  bishops  per  annulum  et 
haculwfn,  William,  during  his  reign,  continued  to  sell  the  most 
lucrative  offices  of  the  Church.  Henry  I.,  being  a  usurper,  under- 
took to  fill  up  all  vacant  benefices  without  exaction,  and  recalled 
Anselm,  who  subsequently  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Robert  of  Normandy  and  Henry. 

Anselm  refused  the  king  the  right  of  investiture,  which  the  Pope 
decided  did  not  belong  to  Henry.  Henry,  however,  would  not  give 
it  up.  At  length,  in  1106,  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  Pope 
Agreeing  to  allow  bishops  and  abbots  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
poralities per  eeeptrum^  but  the  king  was  to  give  up  investiture 
per  annulum  et  bctculum, 

Stephen,  being  a  usurper,  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Church,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  consequently  got  his 
usurpation  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
barons  and  clergy  at  Oxford,  abolishing  danegelt,  and  filling  up 
vacant  offices,  and  not  appropriating  the  funds  of  the  Church,  and 
allowing  ecclesiastics  to  build  and  fortify  castles  on  their  estates. 

Subsequently,  by  reason  of  the  turbulent  warfare  and  depreda- 
tions carried  on  by  the  owners  of  these  castles,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  with  his  nephews,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  castles  (1139). 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen's  brother,  and  Papal  legate 
of  all  England,  deserted  the  king,  as  he  considered  the  rights  of  the 
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Church  had  been  violated.  The  discontented  barons,  with  the 
legate,  consequently  invited  over  Matilda  with  her  half-brother 
Koberty  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  civil  war  commenced. 


THE  PLANTAGENETS. 

Which  of  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  died  by  violence,  and  under 
what  circumstances  f 

Edward  II.,  1307—1327.  January  26th,  1328.  Murdered  at 
Berkeley  Castle  (in  Gloucestershire)  by  Queen  Isabella's  orders. 
Had  been  dethroned  in  1327,  January  25th. 

Richard  IL,  1377—1399.  September  28th.  Murdered  at  Pom- 
fret  Castle,  10th  February,  1400,  having  been  dethroned  September 
28th,  1399.     (See  Haydn's  Dates,  England.) 

From  what  stock  did  the  Plantagenet  line  descend  f  How  did 
their  relation  to  the  French  crown  affect  their  policy  t 

The  first  sovereign  of  the  Plantagenet  line  was  Henry  IL,  son  of 
Geofirey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  L  The  family  name  of  Plantagenet  was  first  given  to 
Geoffrey's  grandfather  on  account  of  his  wearing  a  sprig  of  broom — 
in  Latin,  Plantagenista.  John  showed  great  favour  to  the  Norman 
nobles,  thereby  giving  offence  to  the  English  barons,  who  made  war 
against  him,  and  invited  over  Louis  of  France.  Henry  IIL,  who 
married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  pursued  a  similar  policy,  arousing  the 
anger  of  his  subjects,  which  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  "the 
Barons'  War."  Again,  Edward  IT.,  by  showing  favouritism  towards 
Piers  Gaveston  and  Gascon,  incited  his  barons  to  jealousy  and  rebel- 
lion, ending  in  Gaveston's  execution. 

Write  a  list  of  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns.  Oive  in  each  ease 
the  date,  and  state  the  mode  of  the  a^xession  to  the  throne,  and  who 
were  their  reactive  mothers. 
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Plantagenbts  proper. 

Henry  11.,  1154,  succeeded  as  eldest  son  of  Geoffirey  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  L 

Richard  I.,  1189,  third  son  of  Henry  IL,  by  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine. 

John,  1199,  was  the  brother  of  Richard. 

Henry  III.,  1216,  eldest  son  of  John,  by  Isabella  of  Angoul^me. 

Edward  I.,  1272,  eldest  son  of  Henry  ILL,  by  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence. 

Edward  II.,  1307,  fifth  son  of  Edward  I.,  by  Eleanor  of 
Castile. 

Edward  IIL,  1327,  eldest  son  of  Edward  11.,  by  Isabella  of 
France. 

Richard  11.,  1377,  grandson  of  Edward  IIL  and  son  of  the  Black 
Prince,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

Branches.    House  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  lY.,  1399,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (fourth  son  of  Edward  IIL),  by  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  V.,  1413,  eldest  son  of  Henry  FV.,  by  Mary  de  Bohun, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford. 

Henry  VL,  1422,  son  of  Henry  V.,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI. 

House  of  York. 

Edward  FV.,  1461,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  by 
Cicely,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  claimed  the  throne 
through  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence;  his  right  was  acknowledged 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  3rd  March,  1461. 

Edward  V.,  1483,  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  by  Elizabeth  Grey, 
Richard  IIL,  1483,  fourth  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  by 
Cicely,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  he  accepted  the 
crown  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others,  and 
his  accession  was  confirmed  by  an  act  called  Titulus  Regulus, 
declaring  Richard  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  both  by 
descent  and  lawful  election  of  the  people. 
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Give  a  list  of  the  Plantagenets,  dates  and  durations  of  their 
reigns.     Derive  the  name. 

Henry  U.,  1154,  reigned  35  years. 


Richard  L,  1189 

1) 

10 

John,  1199 

>» 

17 

Henry  JIT.,  1216 

»» 

56 

Edward  I.,  1272 

»» 

35 

Edward  II.,  1307 

»> 

20 

Edward  IIL,  1327 

}) 

50 

Richard  II.,  1377 

»» 

22 

>9 
»> 


Antiquarians  are  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
name;  the  hest  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fulke,  the  first 
Earl  of  Anjou  of  that  name,  being  stung  with  remorse  for  some 
wicked  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  work  of  atone- 
ment, where,  being  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  plenti- 
fully on  the  spot,  his  noble  posterity  ever  after  took  the  surname  of 
Plantagenet,  or  broomstalk. 

It  is  compounded  of  ptanta,  a  plant,  and  genista,  broom. 

Who  toere  the  first  and  last  persons^  respectively,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Plantagenet  t 

Geofirey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  the  first,  and  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  the  last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  who  was  condemned  to  death  in  1539,  and  beheaded  two 
years  afterwards.     (Chepnell's  History,  p.  214.) 

When,  and  in  tJie  persons  of  whom,  were  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
line  of  sovereigns  first  united  f 

On  the  11th  November,  1100,  Henry  I.  married  Maude,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  by  Margaret,  Edgar  Atiieling^s  sister. 
(Vide  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist.,  pp.  37,  38.)  The  issue  by  this  marriage 
was  Maud,  who  married,  secondly,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Anjou,  of  which  marriage  came  Henry  IE.  of  England,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1154. 

Whose  son  was  Henry  II.  f  State  tJie  most  remarkable  events  of 
his  reign,     Wlwm  did  he  mxirry  f 

Henry  II.  was  son  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  L,  who  married 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou. 
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Wars — ^The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Ireland,  1172. — The  defeat 
of  the  Welsh. — Rebellion  of  Henry  IL's  sons,  supported  by  their 
mother  and  the  kings  of  France. — William  I.  of  Scotland  invaded 
Northumberland  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  1174,  and 
Scotland  became  subject  to  the  English  kings  as  lords  paramount. 

Celebrated  conflict  with  Thomas  k  Becket  concerning  the  power  of 
the  clergy. — Council  of  Clarendon,  1164. — Murder  of  Thomas  k 
Becket,  December  29th,  1171. — Public  penance  of  Henry  for 
murder  of  Becket,  1174. — Last  instance  of  levy  of  danegald  in 
1174.— Death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1183. 

Henry's  death  hastened  by  grief  and  anxiety  ;  died  July  6th, 
1189.  He  married  Eleanor  of  Poitou.  (See  Ince's  English  History, 
Henry  II.,  and  Haydn's  Dates,  Englwid  and  Becket) 

Oive  the  character  of  Henry  II, 

Henry  IL  was  qualified  to  shine  in  the  triple  capacity  of  politi- 
cian, legislator,  and  warrior;  he  was  also  a  great  encourager  of 
trade  and  commerce  ;  he  was  proud  and  vindictive,  fond  of  learn- 
ing, and  acquired  the  good-will  of  the  people.  Though  not  free 
from  the  vices  of  his  race,  violence  and  dissimulation,  he  governed 
justly  and  carried  England  a  great  step  onward  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  her  constitution.     (Smith's  History  of  England,  ch.  vii.) 

What  toere  the  continental  possessions  of  England  in  Henry  IVs 
reign  f 

Henry's  dominions  on  the  continent  comprised  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  French  monarchy  of  later  days.  (He  inherited  Normandy 
from  his  grandfather,  Henry,  I. ;  he  gained  Brittany  himself, 
besides  inheriting  other  possessions  in  France  in  right  of  his  father 
and  mother,  the  former  being  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou.)  (See 
Ince's  Outlines  of  English  History;  Smith's  English  History, 
ch.  vii.) 

Henry  IL  added  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Guienne,  and  Gascony  to  the  English  crown.  (See 
Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury,  Henry  IL) 

Sketch  the  history  of  English  possessions  in  France,  and  give  the 
dates  at  which  they  ivere  successively  lost  to  the  English  crown. 
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The  history  of  the  English  possessions  in  France  might  well 
commence  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Ai^'ou  and  Touraine  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  Maine  and 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou  he  acquired  Guienne,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin, 
besides  inheriting  a  claim  to  Nantes  and  Toulouse,  the  first  of 
which  was  afterwards  obtained  through  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
Becket.  Upon  the  death  of  Conan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  whose 
daughter  Henry's  son  Geof&ey  had  married,  Henry  annexed  that 
also  to  his  other  dominions,  thus  holding  more  than  half  of  France. 
In  consequence  of  King  John's  cowardice,  many  of  these  possessions 
were  lost,  as,  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  conduded  between  him 
and  the  French  king,  Philip,  all  the  country  north  of  the  Loire  was 
given  up  to  France.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  (1303)  Guienne 
was  restored.  Edward  IIL  took  Calais,  August  1347,  but  the  most 
important  event  in  connection  with  our  French  possessions  in  this 
reign  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  which  was 
signed  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres,  on  the  8th  of  May,  a.d.  1360,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  Edward  should  renounce  all  claims  (which 
he  had  made)  to  the  French  throne,  and  give  up  his  ancestor's  pos- 
session of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  in  exchange 
be  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Guisne  and  other  divisions,  and 
retain  Calais.  This  treaty  is  known  as  the  "Great  Peace."  It, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  as  Pedro  the  Cruel,  having  been  driven 
from  his  kingdom  (Castile)  by  his  natural  brother  Henry,  applied  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  assist  him  to  recover  it,  which  Edward 
did ;  but  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  was  compelled  to  tax  his 
French  subjects  heavily,  and  they  immediately  complained  to 
Charles,  the  French  king,  who,  glad  of  an  excuse,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  immediately  cited  Prince  Edward  to 
appear  at  Paris  and  answer  the  complaint,  as  his  suzerain.  Upon 
the  Prince's  refusal  to  do  so,  war  was  again  commenced,  and  after 
ruthlessly  massacring  the  people  of  the  Limoges,  Prince  Edward, 
who  was  now  seriously  ill,  returned  to  England,  to  die.  From  this 
period  the  English  cause  in  France  rapidly  declined,  so  that  by 
the  year  1374  (a  truce  being  concluded)  there  remained  of  all  our 
possessions  only  Calais,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  a  few  places  on 
the  Dordogne.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  arrangements  were 
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made  for  ceding  Toumay  and  Boulogne  to  the  French  for  money 
payments. 

The  loss  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (1558)  seems  to 
be  the  only  other  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion.    (Boss's  Manual,  ubipasstnL) 

What  foreign  dominiona  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  during 
the  Wihf  \2thy  \Zthy  and  \Uh  centuries,  and  for  how  long  9 

In  the  11th  century  William  L  added  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
to  the  crown  of  England,  but,  on  his  death  in  1087,  left  it  to  his 
son  Robert 

In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  (1106),  after  prolonged 
warfare,  Henry  L  defeated  Robert  at  the  battle  of  Tenchebray,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  finally  reduced  the  whole  dukedom. 

Later  on  in  the  12th  century,  Henry  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  in  1 154,  was  possessed  in  the  right  of  his  father  of  Anjou 
and  Touraine,  in  that  of  his  mother  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and 
in  that  of  his  wife  (Eleanor  of  Poitou)  of  Guienne,  Poitou, 
Xaintogue,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin; 
besides  inheriting  a  claim  to  Nantes  and  Toulouse,  the  first  of 
which  was  afterwards  obtained  through  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
Becket  Upon  the  death  of  Conan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  he  annexed 
that  province. 

Ireland  was  also  subdued  and  annexed  to  the  English  crown  in 
this  reign. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  in  consequence  of  King 
John's  cowardice,  many  of  these  possessions  were  lost,  as,  by  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  concluded  between  him  and  Philip  of  France, 
he  surrendered  all  the  country  north  of  the  Loire. 

In  the  14th  century  Guienne  was  restored  to  Edward  L  (1303), 
and  later  on  Edward  III.  took  Calais  (1347)  \  but  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  connection  with  our  French  possessions  in  this 
reign  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  which,  it 
was  agreed  that  Edward  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the  French 
throne,  and  give  up  his  ancestral  possessions  of  Normandy,  Ai^'ou, 
Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  in  exchange  be  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Guisne  and  other  divisions,  and  retain  Calais. 

The  only  French  possessions  remaining  to  England  in  1374  were 
Calais,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  a  few  places  on  the  Dordogne. 
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When  and  how  was  Calais  acquired  by  the  EngliA  f  And  when 
did  it  cease  to  be  an  English  possession  f 

After  a  memorable  siege  it  surrendered  to  Edward  III.  in  1347, 
and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  till  1558,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  siege  commenced  on  the 
Slfit  of  August,  1346,  and  the  town  did  not  capitulate  until  1347. 
(Lupton's  English  History,  p.  93.) 

WJuii  were  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  CanstUuiians 
of  Clarendon  f    State  their  general  purport, 

A  dispute  between  the  king  and  Thomas  k  Becket  relative  to 
the  punishment  of  a  priest  guilty  of  the  offences  of  seduction  and 
murder.  The  king  required  the  priest  to  be  handed  over  to  a  lay 
tribunal  for  trial,  and  the  primate  insisted  that  the  punishment  the 
offender  had  already  undergone  at  the  instance  of  the  Church  was 
sufficient 

The  general  purport  of  the  Constitutions  was  to  enhance  the 
power  of  the  king  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  lessen  that  of  the 
deigy. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  certain  laws  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL,  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  with  Thomas  4  Becket  at  their  head,  being  so  strong  that 
their  authority  became  actually  aggressive.  The  king  wished  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  church,  and  in  this  desire  he  was  supported 
by  the  nobility.  A  great  council  was  convened  at  Clarendon,  in 
Wilts,  January  25th,  1164  (hence  called  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don), and  the  Constitutions — sixteen  in  number — there  pasaed. 
For  the  principal,  see  next  answer. 

The  Assize  of  Clarendon  consisted  of  a  series  of  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  civil  offences,  passed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Constitutions,  but  not  ratified  until  the  meeting  of  the  ''  Commune 
Concilium  Regni,"  held  at  Northampton  in  1176.  {Vide  Lupton's 
English  History,  new  ed.,  pp.  50  and  54.) 

What  were  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ? 

The  Constitutions  were  sixteen  in  number.     The  most  important 
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were,  that  dei^gyinen  charged  with  crimes  should  be  tried  in  the 
civil  courts ;  that  all  causes  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  should  be 
tried  in  the  same  courts ;  that  no  clerg3rman  of  high  rank  should 
leave  the  country  without  the  king's  consent;  that  no  appeals 
should  be  made  to  Home  without  his  consent ;  that  no  tenant-in- 
chief  or  officer  of  the  household  should  be  excommunicated  without 
his  consent;  that  the  king  should  enjoy  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees;  and  that  no  prelate  should  be  elected  without  his  assent. 
(Curtis's  Outlines,  3rd  edit,  p.  9.) 

Write  a  brief  account  of  Thomas  d  Becket 

Thomas  k  Becket,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  in 
1117,  educated  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  employed  by  the 
sheriff  of  London.  He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bologna  and  Auxerre, 
was  sent  to  Home  to  manage  the  business  of  the.  See  of  Canterbury. 
His  success  there  recommended  him  to  Henry  IL,  who  made  him 
Chancellor  in  1 158,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in  1 162  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Becket  displeased  the 
king  by  resigning  the  chancellorship.  From  a  courtier  he  became 
an  austere  monk  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  vehemently  upholding  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy.  He  refused  to  submit  them  to  the  civil 
power.  Li  disgrace  with  the  king,  he  tried  to  escape  to  France ; 
was  prevented,  fined,  and  made  to  account  for  church  revenues 
belonging  to  the  crown.  In  1164  he  fled  to  Gravelines,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  The  king  of  France  and  the  Pope  then 
took  up  his  cause  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
Henry  and  the  prelates  and  nobles  supporting  him.  In  1170  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  at  Tretville,  in  Touraine,  when  Henry 
restored  him  his  see  and  held  his  horse's  bridle.  The  people 
received  him  at  Canterbury  with  shouts.  Almost  immediately  he 
published  the  suspension  of  the  clergy  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
coronation  of  Prince  Henry ;  and  the  king,  hearing  of  this,  so 
expressed  himself  that  four  knights  started  for  Canterbury  resolved 
to  procure  his  submission  or  kill  him.  After  an  interview  at  the 
palace,  they  killed  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on  the  28th 
December,  1170. 

What  was  the  circumstance  that  led  to  the  death  of  Tliomaa  a 
Becket  f 


After  a  fcmxidlktkai  wisk  Heur  IL,  im  117€^  at  Tkctrille, 
Beekel  wv  kmIi  cnoogb  to  mare  tiK  AicUuiiop  of  Ycvk  mmd  tht 
FiAnfM  of  Iy>«!kn  and  SaikfaoiT  witk  kttcis  of  oeammsamcatiaL 
Tkej  WmynhH  to  the  king  ia  XonaaiidT,  iV  ■■iwlii^  ledieaa.  He, 
m  farj,  cried  ovt,  '^Will  bo  one  deliTcr  wut  fiom  this  tarimlaii 
fwaL"  Four  knigiita,  Fitzmse,  Tekj,  MonriDe,  aad  Brito,  wIk> 
beaid  tlie  wofds,  agreed  to  reduce  Beekel  to  guTaniawt  or  kill  him. 
Thcj  joumeTed  to  Cantertnij,  and  after  Tiolent  ahereatkm  with 
Beekei  at  his  palace,  on  the  loDowing  daj,  the  29th  Decoaher, 
1170,  thej  set  apoa  him  in  the  rathedni]  and  killed  him  hefore  the 
altar. 

What  were  the  pamU  at  imme  betweem  Tkamae  d  Becket  ami 
HexryUf 

ControretBes  between  the  drfl  and  ecclesiastical  jmiadictMHis, 
which  gsTC  nse  to  passing  the  Constitations  of  OaiendcHi,  fint 
eansed  that  mptnre  between  k  Beck^  and  the  king,  which  after 
jrears  of  enmity  on  both  sides,  and  owing  to  Beckefs  snspensioii  of 
all  the  cleigj  who  had  taken  part  in  the  coronation  of  Prince  Heniy, 
and  a  hasty  expression  of  the  latter,  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop  in  Canterbury  CathedraL 

When  was  the  conquest  of  Ireland  effeetedy  and  under  what  dr- 
eumstanees  ?  State  the  principal  events  which  marked  the  rdationt 
between  England  and  Ireland, 

In  the  year  1172,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — Dermot, 
king  of  Leinster,  having  carried  off  the  wife  of  OHuarc,  lord  of 
Breffhy  in  Leitrim,  was  attacked  by  the  latter  and  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country.  In  1168  Dermot  appeared  before  Henry  in 
Aquitaine,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  holding  his  crown  as  a  vassal 
if  he  would  assist  in  regaining  it  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Henry  gave  him  permission  to  enlist  adventurers  in  his  service. 
Betuming  to  Bristol,  Dermot  caused  the  king's  letters  patent  to  be 
read,  at  the  same  time  making  liberal  offers  to  such  as  would  assist 
liim.  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  first  to  join  him,  and 
afterwards  Strongbow's  two  brothers,  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald. 
In  return  for  Strongbow's  services,  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
to  receive  in  marriage  Eva,   Dermot's  daughter,  and  be  declared 
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heir  to  the  crown  of  Leinster.  Fitz-Stephen  landed  first  and  took 
Wexford,  and  Strongbow,  following,  took  Waterford,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Eva.  The  united  forces  then  moved  on  Dublin, 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  Further  proceedings  were  stayed  by 
an  order  from  Henry  prohibiting  any  of  his  subjects  going  over  to 
Ireland,  and  commanding  all  who  had  done  so  to  return.  Strong- 
bow  tried  to  evade  this  order,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  was  therefore 
imder  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England  and  surrendering  most 
of  the  conquests  which  he  had  made;  the  remainder  Henry  allowed 
him  to  retain  as  tenant-in-chief  of  the  English  crown.  The  king, 
in  1171,  landed  at  Waterford,  and  received  the  homage  of  some 
neighbouring  princes,  and  afterwards  the  Irish  bishops  held  a  synod 
at  Cashel,  and  signed  a  formal  recognition  of  the  king's  sovereignty. 
The  king  had  intended  to  spend  the  summer  in  reducing  the  entire 
country,  but  affieiirs  connected  with  Becket's  death  caused  his  de- 
parture in  the  spring  of  1172,  without  having  added  any  territory 
to  that  won  by  the  adventurers.  From  this  time  the  kings  of 
England  bear  the  name  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  though  their  authority 
was  for  centuries  little  more  than  nominal,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
habitants being  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  king's  subjects, 
the  king's  rebels,  and  the  king's  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  Statute  of  Drogheda,  or  Poyning's  Law,  was  passed.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ireland  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom,  and  several  peerages  conferred  on  old  Irish  families.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  rebellion,  which  Essex  failed  to 
crush,  and  which  proved  one  of  the  sources  of  his  downfalL 
James  I.  greatly  improved  the  state  of  Ireland,  and,  Hallam  says, 
his  reign  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  from  which  the  present 
scheme  of  sovereignty  is  chiefly  to  be  deduced.  Another  rebellion 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  1641.  It  was  reduced  by 
CromweU,  and  Henry  Cromwell,  by  his  wise  and  conciliatory  ruling, 
put  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been  in  before.  Another 
rebellion  took  place  in  1791,  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the  French 
Revolution.  By  the  Union  Bill  of  1801  it  was  united  to  Great 
Britain,  and  certain  provisions  were  made  for  its  representation  in 
the  one  Parliament  thenceforth  to  sit,  &c.,  &c.  O'Connell  en- 
deavoured to  repeal  the  Union,  and  bring  back  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  College  Green.  -  In  the  year  1847,  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
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Ireland,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  a  rebellion 
was  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien,  the  member  for  Limerick,  which, 
however,  was  soon  crushed,  and  its  principal  leaders  sent  into  penal 
servitude.  Of  course,  with  the  recent  existing  Fenian  rebellion, 
our  readers  are  familiar.  (Vide  Ross's  Outlines  and  Student's 
Hume,  ubi  passim,) 

Write  a  short  account  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 

Richard  I.,  sumamed  CoQur  de  lion,  bom  at  Oxford,  Sept  13, 
1 157.  Began  to  reign  1 1S9.  His  coronation  was  marked  by  a  great 
massacre  of  the  Jews,  who  had  shown  themselves  in  the  kingdom 
contrary  to  orders.  Richard  was  courageous,  frank,  generous,  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts — ^but  haughty  and  crueL  Person,  engaging. 
Richard  sold  the  vassalage  of  Scotland;  extorted  large  sums  of 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  joined  the  Crusade ;  took  king  of 
Cyprus  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  and  captured  the  island, 
1191.  Philip  of  France,  who  had  joined  in  the  Crusade,  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Palestine,  Richard  having  with  him  taken  Acre,  and 
Philip  being  jealous  of  Richard's  distinguished  prowess.  Ascalon, 
Joppa,  and  Csesarea,  subdued  in  1192;  also  other  cities  subdued, 
when  a  truce  was  agreed  on  with  Saladin  for  three  years  three  months 
and  three  weeks.  Richard  was  shipwrecked  on  his  way  to  England ; 
set  out  on  his  journey  home  through  Germany  on  foot ;  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria ;  given  up  by  him  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a  castle  of  the  Tyrol ; 
afterwards  ransomed  by  English  for  150,000  marks.  Only  four 
months  of  Richard's  reign  was  spent  in  England;  during  his  absence 
the  country  was  in  a  great  state  of  disorder — no  man's  life  or  pro- 
perty was  safe  from  robbers.  John  tried  to  get  the  throne,  but 
Richard  on  his  return  pardoned  his  brother,  but  began  a  war  with 
the  King  of  France,  who  had  helped  John  in  his  attempt  on  the 
throne.  A  desultory  war  which  then  took  place  was  concluded  by 
a  truce  for  five  years,  January  13th,  1199.  But  only  three  months 
had  elapsed  when  Richard's  career  was  ended.  He  was  besieging 
a  rebellious  vassal  in  his  castle  of  Chaluz  in  Poitou,  when  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  one  Bertrand  de  Gourdon, 
and  the  wound  proved  fatal.  Richard  died  April  6th,  1199,  in  the 
42nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Fontevraud.  (See 
Haydn's  Dates;  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury;  Smith's  Hist,  of 
Eng.) 
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EsHmaie  the  character  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Give  the 
principal  events  in  hie  reign. 

His  character  may  be  thus  summed  up — brave  and  generous,  but 
passionate,  capricious,  and  revengeful.  (Brewer's  Eng.  Hist.,  35th 
edit,  p.  106.) 

The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were — Massacre  of  the  Jews ; 
the  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  taking  of  Jaffa  in  the  Crusades ;  the 
king's  imprisonment  and  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Gisors. 

CKve  a  brief  eketcJi  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  What  does  history 
record  of  the  death  of  his  nephew  Arthur  f 

1204.  Philip  n.  conquered  Normandy;  before  the  close  of  the 
next  year  all  the  English  possessions,  except  Aquitaine,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

1205.  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 

1206.  John  invaded  France,  and  after  some  successes  consented 
to  a  ten  years'  truce. 

1207.  Stephen  Langton  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
the  Pope,  leading  to  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
Pope,  as  the  former  refused  to  recognise  the  Archbishop. 

1208.  The  Pope  laid  England  under  an  interdict. 

1209.  John  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 

1210.  John  invaded  Ireland.  The  next  year  he  invaded  Wales, 
and  dictated  terms  of  submission  to  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  chief. 

1212.  The  Pope  deposed  John,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Philip 
IL,  who  began  to  make  active  preparations  for  an  invasion. 

1213.  The  English  burnt  a  French  fleet  assembled  for  this 
purpose  at  Damme  in  Flanders.  John  surrendered  the  kingdom  to 
the  Pope,  and  received  it  back  as  his  vassal. 

1215.  The  English  barons,  unable  to  bear  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  king,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  compeUed  him  to 
grant  a  charter  known  as  the  Magna  Charta,  and.  the  king  refusing 
to  abide  by  it,  collected  foreign  mercenaries  and  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  barons. 

1216.  The  confederated  barons  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  (son 
of  Philip  and  husband  of  John's  niece).  He  accepted  their  offer 
and  landed  in  England.     King  John,  greatly  depressed,  proceeded 
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to  the  conYent  of  Swineshead,  where  anxiety  or  poison  threw  him 
into  a  fever.  Thence  he  set  out  for  his  castle  at  Newark,  where 
he  died  on  the  third  day.  (Coortice's  Outlines,  pp.  11,  12 ;  Boss's 
Manual,  p.  106.) 

In  1202  Arthur  besieged  his  grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor,  in 
the  Castle  of  Mirabeau ;  John  raised  the  siege  and  captured  his 
nephew,  whence  he  was  carried  to  Falaise,  and  from  Falaise  to 
Rouen,  stabbed  by  John,  and  thrown  in  the  Seine.  (Collier's 
British  Empire,  p.  116.) 

State  what  you  know  about  Magna  CJiarta,  and  about  the  object* 
of  the  nobles  and  dergy  in  extorting  it,  as  shown  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act, 

Magna  Charta  was  signed  by  King  John  at  Bnnnymede  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1215.  The  barons,  exasperated  by  his  merciless 
exactions  and  impositions,  and  his  vitally  infringing  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects,  assembled  together  and  compelled  him  to  sign  it  Its 
principal  provisions  enacted  that  no  freeman  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  property,  outlawed  or  imprisoned,  except  according  to  law; 
that  every  freeman  be  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fault,  and  no  fine 
to  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  ruin ;  that  justice  should  not  he 
denied,  sold,  or  delayed  to  any  man;  a  clause  appointing  assize 
circuits ;  that  no  taxes  but  those  thereby  specially  accepted  should 
be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  great  council ;  one  weight  and 
measure  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  groundwork  of  the  English  constitution,  and  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  English  law  and  liberty.  The  objects  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy  in  obtaining  it  were  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  King  John  had  greatly  encroached  upon,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  by  the  Crown  of  its  privileges. 

This  celebrated  charter  was  not  enactive,  but  decIaratiTe  of 
dormant  privileges  and  ancient  rights.  An  equal  distribution  of 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  form  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  charter,  as  also  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  upon  an 
immovable  basis  and  the  preservation  of  national  independence 
under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns.    (Boss's  Manual,  pp.  108, 109.) 

W?iat  part  was  taken  by  Stephen  Langton  on  these  occasions? 
State  what  you  know  of  him. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  or  Devon- 
shire ;  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
subsequently  became  its  chancellor.  He  visited  Rome,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Pope  to  the  Primacy  of  England ;  he  was 
elected  and  consecrated,  and  after  having  been  kept  out  of  his  See 
for  six  years,  Jolin  accepted  him  as  archbishop.  He  joined  the 
confederacy  of  the  barons,  and  suggested  a  demand  for  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  I. ;  and  from  the  cause  of  national  liberties 
he  never  swerved.  By  this  coui-se,  and  refusing  to  excommunicate 
the  opponents  of  John  in  the  latter  part  of  1215,  Innocent 
suspended  him.  He  continued  to  preside  over  the  Church  till  his 
death,  July  9th,  1228.     (lioss's  Outlines,  p.  107.) 

IVhen  was  the  Magiia  Charta  signed;  what  were  the  dates  of  its 
confirmation;  and  icho  were  the  cJiief  movers  in  itf 

The  Charta  was  signed  on  the  19th  June,  1215.  The  chief 
movers  were  Stephen  Langton  .and  William  ^larshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.     (As  to  rest  of  question,  see  next  answer.) 

Relate  the  historf/  of  the  Magna  Charta.  Give  dates  of  its 
successive  confirmations. 

The  weakness,  tyranny,  and  insolence  of  John  had  so  provoked 
the  barons  that  they  were  in  open  revolt,  with  Cartlinal  Langton, 
the  primate,  at  their  head,  who  had  found  a  copy  of  Henry  I.'s 
Charter  of  Liberties,  which  they  intended  to  make  John  observe 
(1214).  At  the  Festival  of  St.  Edmund,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  barons  met  and  swore  to 
demand  their  rights,  or  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  they  pre- 
sented the  petition  at  the  Temple  in  London,  6th  January,  1215. 
The  king  took  till  Easter  to  consider.  Then  the  king,  to  gain  the 
clergy,  gave  up  all  right  of  investiture.  In  the  Easter  following, 
the  barons  assembled  at  Stamford,  and  the  king,  who  was  at  Oxford, 
sent  Langton  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  ascertain  their  demands. 
When  they  were  read  to  him,  the  king  swore  he  would  not  grant 
them.  On  hearing  this,  the  barons  advanced  to  London  in  May, 
1215,*  and  the  king,  finding  he  had  no  escape,  met  the  barons  at 
Runnymede,  and  on  the  19th  Jime,  1215,  he  signed  and  sealed  the 
Charta.     (Lupton,  pp.  61,  62.) 
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8Lx  confirmations  took  j^lace  in  the  fii*st,  second,  and  ninth  years 
of  Henry  III.,  the  most  important  one  being  in  1225.  There  were 
three  other  ratifications  by  Edward  I.,  tlie  most  important  being  in 
1297 ;  fifteen  by  Edward  III.;  six  by  Ridiard  II.;  six  by  Henry  IV.; 
one  by  Henry  V. ;  and  one  by  Henry  VI. 

Exjjlain  in  what  sense  it  has  been  said  of  the  Mafjna  Charta  tliat 
*^It  is  still  the  kef/stone  of  Eiiglish  liheiiy'*  What  charter  ratiks 
next  to  it  in  iniportaiicef 

It  maybe  termed  the  "keystone  of  English  liberty"  in  that 
everything  which  has  been  obtained  since  is  little  more  than  con- 
firmative of  it.  And  if  every  subsequent  law  were  to  be  swept 
away  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  of  a  free  monarchy. 
(Ross's  Outlines  of  English  History,  p.  108.)  Next  to  it  in  point 
of  importance  is  the  Habeas  Corjnis  Act. 

Who  was  Simon  de  Montjod  /  Wluii  teas  the  most  important 
alteration  made  in  t/ie  provisions  of  Magna  Chaiia  after  it  was 
first  passed  ? 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  headed  the  rebellion  of  the 
barons  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  III.,  who  demanded  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  Owing  to  his  arrogance  a  large  party  of  barons 
rose  up  against  him,  and  he  then  called  knights  of  the  shires  and 
burgesses  to  Parliament,  and  tluis  became  really  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Conmions. 

The  provision  against  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
though  removed  by  Henry  III.  from  tlie  Charter,  was  confirmed  by 
special  statute  in  the  25th  year  of  Edwaixl  I.  (See  Smith's  Hist 
of  Eng.,  ch.  viii.) 

Describe  the  character  of  Henry  IIL,  and  show  how  he  was  in- 
debted to  if  for  many  of  the  troubles  tJuU  occurred  in  his  reign. 

Henry  was  eminently  imfit  for  the  kingly  office,  particularly  so 
in  a  turbulent  period.  He  possessed  neither  talent  nor  courage ; 
his  very  gentleness  was  almost  a  vice,  when  nothing  but  eneTgy  of 
character  could  save  the  nation  from  tlie  miseries  of  an  anarchy, 
lie  was  capable  of  the  greatest  insincerity,  and  perfectly  rcgaixUess 
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of  Lis  oath.  His  marriage  was  one  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  for 
a  number  of  foreigners  and  rehitives  coiuiected  with  his  queen 
possessed  great  influence  over  his  weak  mind,  and  led  him  to 
gratify  their  rapacity  to  the  injury  of  the  English.  Partly  by  his 
extravagance,  and  partly  by  his  folly  in  accepting  the  oflfer  of 
Sicily,  he  became  so  distasteful  to  his  subjects  that  the  government 
was  taken  out  of  his  hands  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  regained 
only  by  the  superior  energy  of  his  son  Edward.  (Ross's  Manual, 
p.  115.) 

Mention  the  prlncijxU  events  which  took  place  durinfj  the  reiyn  of 
Henry  II L 

King  Louis'  army  defeated  at  Lincoln,  1217  ;  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  1219;  the  Confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter;  the 
Livasion  of  France  and  Henry's  defeat ;  assembly  of  the  Mad  Par- 
liament, and  the  ordinances  drawn  up  known  as  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  ;  Montfort's  Rebellion ;  the  Origin  of  Popular  Representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  1265  ;  and  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  Worcester- 
shire, 1265.     (Curtis's  Outlines  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  12,  2nd  edit.) 

State  what  you  Jcnmo  of  the  "Barons'  War,"  its  origin  and  results, 

1261.  The  freeholders  having  sent  in  a  complaint  that  the  ex- 
pected and  promised  reforms  were  long  in  appearing,  Henry  IIL 
came  unexpectedly  before  the  coimcil  appointed  by  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment (1258),  and  after  showing  that  tliey  had  attended  more  to 
their  own  interest  than  to  those  of  the  nation,  took  upon  himself 
the  government.  First  making  himself  master  of  the  Tower  and 
the  public  moneys,  he  next  compelled  the  citizens  of  London  to 
swear  him  fealty.  The  barons  now  collected  their  forces,  and  under 
De  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  took  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
BridgenortL  They  then  marched  on  London.  Honi'y  submitted, 
and  pledged  himself  to  put  the  royal  castles  into  their  hands,  to 
banish  all  foreigners,  and  to  confinn  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (passed 
by  the  Mad  Parliament)  after  they  had  been  revised.  The  latter 
point  proving  one  of  difficulty,  it  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
Louis,  king  of  France,  who  (hi  1624),  having  heard  both  sides, 
annulled  the  provisions  as  subvei-sive  of  the  royal  authority,  but  at 
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the  same  time  decreed  the  right  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  liberties- 
Tlie  barons  refused  to  abide  by  this  a^C'ard,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced over  nearly  the  whole  kingdom.  Then  the  battle  of  Lewes 
was  fought,  in  which  the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a 
treaty,  ciilled  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  was  entered  into.  In  consequence 
uf  Leicester's  introducing  into  the  Parliament,  which  he  had  called 
in  the  king's  name,  conformably  to  this  treaty,  representatives  from 
the  iwople,  the  upper  class  took  offence,  and  a  reaction  took  x^aco 
in  favour  of  the  king.  Troops  were  raised  by  his  supporters,  and 
the  bittle  of  Evesham  fought  (Aug.  4,  1265),  which,  after  a  short 
contest,  ended  in  a  triumphant  victory  for  the  Royalists,  Montfort 
being  slain.  A  Parliament  was  held  at  Winchester;  but  as  its 
decisions  were  too  severe,  even  as  against  the  rebels,  they  were 
subsequently  modified  by  the  dictum  of  Kenilworth-  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  war  was  the  origin  of  popular  representation 
in  Parliament.     (Ross's  Outlines,  p.  113,  et  seq.) 


Give  an  account  of  the  leading  dispxUes  hettceen  the  Sovereujus  of 
Emjlaml  and  the  Clergy  Miceen  the  time  of  Dunstan  to  the  reign  of 
H'mrij  II L 

The  first  dispute  arose  from  St.  Dunstan's  resolution  to  enforce 
Benedictine  rule  and  bring  the  clergy  more  directly  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  and  his  subsequent  insult  to  Edwy  procureil  his 
banishment. 

Afterwanls,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  Dunstan  again  involved 
the  throne  in  the  conflict,  and  the  sovereign  was  placed  at  variance 
with  the  nobles  and  parochial  clergy. 

The  policy  of  William  I.  was  to  degrade  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy, 
and  in  1070,  he,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Alexander,  deprived 
Stigand  of  the  primacy  and  confined  him  in  Winchester  Castle  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  1093,  Ansehn,  having  been  nominated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
stipulated  for  the  restoration  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church, 
which  restoration,  although  in  the  first  instance  promised  by  William 
Rufus,  was  shortly  afterwards  utterly  disregarded;  this  led  to 
Ansehn  retiring  to  Lyons,  where  he  resided  till  the  death  of  the 
king.     Henry  I.  invited  him  to  return,  but  a  disagreement  arose 
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almost  immediately,  since  ho  refused  to  be  invested  by  the  king  or 
l)erform  the  same  homage  as  Ids  predecessors. 

Stephen  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
Idmself  with  the  clergy ;  but  owing  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 
barons,  Henry,  Lishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  the  king  and 
Papal  legatee,  deserted  him  and  took  their  part  in  the  subsequent 
civil  war,  alleging  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  had  been  violated. 

The  passing  of  the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  1164,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  Henry  the  II. 's  grievance  against  ^  Becket  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  prelate's  tragic  end,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition. 

King  John  incurred  the  wrath  of  Innocent  III.,  who  first  passed 
interdict  and  afterwartls  sentenced  him  to  excommunication,  and 
absolved  the  king's  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him. 

The  quarrel  arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  the  i)rimate  on  the 
death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  and  canons 
of  Christchurch  insisting  on  the  appointment  of  Reginald  their  sub- 
prior,  whilst  the  king  supported  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  Pope 
ultimately  compelled  all  parties  to  choose  Cardinal  Langton.  After 
some  three  years  of  excommunication  the  king  was  induced  to 
recognise  Langton  as  primate,  to  resign  England  to  the  Pope,  and 
pay  one  thousand  marks  a  year  as  feudatory  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  do  homage  to  Pandolf,  the  Pope's  envoy. 

Give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  English  House  of  Coin- 
mons. 

It  would  seem  to  have  originated  from  the  summoning  of 
Leicester's  Parliament  in  London,  2nd  January,  1265,  when, 
besides  the  barons  of  his  o"svn  party  and  several  ecclesiastics  who  were 
not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  bo  made 
of  two  knights  of  each  shire  and  two  representatives  of  each  borough ; 
an  order  of  men  which  in  former  ages  had  always  been  regarded  as 
too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  National  Councils.  (Student's 
Hume,  p.  151.) 

Rdate  the  events  that  took  place  in  Wales  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I, 

Almost  the  first  military  operations  of  Edward's  reign  were 
directed   against    the  Welsh.      Their  prince,  Llewell}Ti,  on  beifig' 
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summonecl  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king,  contemptaoosly  re- 
fused, but  was  reduced  to  submission  after  a  single  campaign  (1277). 
Four  years  after  he,  however,  again  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion, or  the  Welsh  struggle  for  independence,  was  not  put  down 
tiU  Llewellyn  himself  was  slain,  at  Llanfair,  in  1282.  Llewellyn's 
brother  David,  who  had  at  first  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
bribed  by  Edward  with  an  English  wife  and  barony,  discovered  too 
late  his  fatal  folly ;  and  joining  his  brother's  forces,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  with  horrid  barbarity ;  and  Edward  finally 
reduced  the  whole  country  to  subjection. 

He  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  occurring  during  his  sojourn  in  Wales,  and  making  that  country 
into  a  princi|)ality  of  the  English  crown,  made  his  infant  son  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conquered  race ;  who 
felt  less  degradation  in  submitting  to  one  bom  in  their  own  country, 
than  to  one  bom  in  the  country  of  their  conquerors.  Edward  re- 
mained some  time  in  Wales,  dividing  it  into  shires  and  hundreds, 
after  the  manner  of  England,  restoring  order  and  tranquility.  He 
did  his  best  to  encourage  trade,  and  induce  the  Welsh  to  leave  their 
wild  roving  life,  and  settle  to  a  more  civilised  state.  Edward  has 
been  accused  of  a  great  crime — a  massacre  of  bards  at  Conway ; 
but  historians  now  regard  it  as  an  exaggeration  or  invention. 

Relate  the  principal  events  in  Enrjli^h  History  during  the  \Zth 
century.     Give  dates, 

120'4.  Phillip  11.  conquered  Nonnandy. 

1207.  Stephen  Langton  api>ointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1215.  Magna  Charta. 

1258.  The  Mad  Parliament. 

1264.  The  Barons'  War. 

1 265.  Origin  of  representation  in  Parliament ;  Simon  dc  Mont- 

fort  killed  at  Evesham. 
1282.  Conquest  of  Wales. 
1296.  War  with  Scotland. 

When  do  we  first  read  of  Attorneys  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
legal  profession  ? 

Before  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  13   Edward   L,   1285,  all 
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attome3rs  were  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding the  justices  to  admit  the  person  to  be  his  attorney. 

But  the  Statute  of  Westminster  gives  to  all  persona  a  liberty  of 
appearing  and  appointing  an  attorney,  as  if  they  had  letters  patent 
(See  Tomlin's  T^w  Dictionary — Attorney.) 

Desenbe  tJie  claims  of  Edward  L  and  Henry  V,  to  the  throne  o 
France. 

Edward  L  claimed  Guienne ;  he  being  the  son  of  Henry  III., 
son  of  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  married  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
(See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  vii.  and  x.) 

PhOlip,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  been  assassinated  in  a  conference  with  the 
Dauphin,  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  V.  on  terms  which  placed 
France  at  Henry's  feet.  Charles  VI,  was  left  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  France,  but  the  whole  government  of  the  country  was 
committed  to  Henry,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  Henry  V.  also  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
French  king.  (See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xii. ;  Maunder's 
Biographical  Treasury — Charles  VI.) 

drive  a  brief  account  of  tlie  assertions  by  Enylish  Kings  of  claims 
over  the  whole  or  part  of  Scotland, 

The  claim  of  Edward  I.  was  principally  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  in  1175,  one  year  after  the  battle  of  Alnwick,  at  which 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner,  Henry  II. 
granted  the  Scotch  king  his  freedom  on  condition  that  he  should 
hold  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  England,  and  allow  certain  Scotch  castles 
to  be  garrisoned  by  English.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  Edward 
was  called  on  in  1291  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  Baliol  and 
Bruce,  he  exacted  and  received  homage  of  both  before  making  his 
award,  which  he  ultimately  did  in  favour  of  Baliol,  who  swore 
fealty  to  him  as  his  suzerain. 

Edward  IL  in  pursuing  the  claims  of  his  father  was  signally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1314. 

Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  1328,  waived  all 
right  to  homage  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  married  his  sister  the 
Princess  Joanna  to  David  II.   of  Scotland,  but  afterwards  de- 
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termineil  to  espoiiBc  the  cause  of  Edward  Bsliol,  son  of  John  Baliol, 
who  acknowleilged  himself  to  be  his  vassal  Edward  then,  in  1333, 
defeate<l  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  and  for  several  years  carried  on 
a  war  against  theiu,  and  wasted  the  country  from  the  border  to 
E«liubur^h. 

In  1542,  Henry  VI I L,  after  renewing  the  old  claim,  declared  war 
against  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  him,  the  chief  being  the  engagement  at  Solway 
Moss. 

State  the  grounds  on  tchich  Balid  and  Bruce  respectively  claimed 
the  Scottish  throne,  Wtiat  was  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  Pfirliaments  on  the  question  t 

John  Baliol  claimed  the  Scottish  throne,  being  grandson  of 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  the  lion. 

Robert  Bruce  claimed  it,  being  the  son  of  Isabel,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William 
the  Lion. 

Edwanl  obtained  the  judgments  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
Euroi)e,  and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  BalioL  (See  Smith's 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh.  x.) 

Write  a  life  of  Edward  III,  Give  an  accoimt  of  the  pi-ineijxil 
events  which  happened  in  his  reign, 

Edward  III.  was  the  son  of  Edward  II.,  and  was  bom  at 
Windsor.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  regency,  consisting  of  twelve  barons  and  bishops, 
witli  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  at  their  head,  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  manage  the  affairs  of  state,  but  the  real  power  was 
usurped  by  the  Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
l^dward  at  the  age  of  eighteen  assumed  the  government  himself, 
and  imprisoned  his  mother  in  Castle  Rising  (Norfolk).  Ikfortimer 
was  condemned  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Etlward,  having  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Halidon  HUl,  placed  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne. 
Tliey  were  also  defeated  again  in  1346  by  Queen  Philippa.  In 
1337  he  claimed  the  French  throne  in  right  of  his  mother,  ami 
made  several  attempts  to  enforce  his  claim.     In  1346  he  invaded 
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France,  won  the  battle  of  Crecy  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  the 
Black  Prince,  and  took  (^alais.  The  anecdote  about  his  sparing  the 
lives  of  the  six  burgesses  through  the  intercession  of  his  wife  is 
well  known.  In  1356  the  Black  Prince  again  defeated  the  French 
at  Poitiers.  Eilward  married  Philippa  of  Hainault,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  and  heroic  courage.  He  died  at  Shene,  Richmond^ 
June  21,  1377,  after  having  reigned  50 J  years.  He  was  possessed 
of  splendid  talents ;  his  victories  were  most  brilliant ;  his  laws 
were  distinguished  for  wisdom;  his  court  for  splendour;  and  his 
domestic  life  for  virtue  and  affection.  The  Statute  of  Pro  visors 
was  passed  in  this  reign.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  statute;  quarter  sessions  established;  and  in 
the  year  1349  occurred  the  first  instance  of  witnesses  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  jury.  (See  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist.,  and  Brewer's 
Guide.) 

On  wJiat  grounds  ami  with  what  justice  did  Edward  III,  lay 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 

Etlward  III.  claimed  France  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Philip 
III.,  from  whom  also  the  reigning  King  Philip  VL's  title  was 
derived. 

Philip  III. 

I 


Philip  IV. 


Charles  of  Valois. 


I  I  I 

Charlea  IV.        Isabella.        PhiUp  VI. 


2  daughters. 


Edward  III. 


Louis  X.  Philip  V. 

I  I 

Jane.  4  daughters. 

Charles,  King  of  Navarre. 

If  traced  through  males  alone,  Philip  was  heir.  Exclusion  of 
females  had  been  established  by  the  celebrated  "  Salic  Law,"  which 
confirmed  the  right  of  Philip  V.  But  this  law  was  recent,  and  the 
question  raised  was,  whether  a  female  could  not  transmit  her  rights 
though  incapable  herself  of  reigning.  Even  if  this  were  allowed, 
the  King  of  Navarre's  right  would  be  first.  (See  Smith's  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  xi.) 


What  led  to  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  what  were  its  stipu- 
lations ? 
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The  captivity  of  John  and  the  ravages  caused  by  the  English 
during  the  new  invasion  of  Eilward  III.,  1359.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres,  8th  May,  1360.  John  was 
to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  pay  as  his  ransom  three  millions  of 
crowns  of  gold  by  different  payments.  Edward  was  for  ever  to 
renounce  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  possessed  by  his  ancestors, 
and  receive  in  exchange  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  TAugenois,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  tlie  King  of  Navarre  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  all  his  honours.     (See  Student's  Hume,  p.  185,  et  seq.) 

With  what  remdts  was  Edward  II Vs  claim  to  the  French  throne 
contested  ? 

After  the  campaign  of  1340  it  is  probable  that  Edward  would 
have  totally  abandoned  the  enterprise  had  it  not  been  for  a  revo- 
lution in  Brittany,  which  furnished  him  with  another  opportunity 
of  taking  up  arms.  The  question  was  subsequently  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  1360,  by  which  Edward  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France  and  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  family, 
but  he  was  to  hold  the  full  sovereignty  of  Calais,  Guisnes,  Ponihieu, 
Poitou,  and  Guionne,  and  their  dependencies.  (Courtice's  Out- 
lines, pp.  15,  16.) 

WIio  was  wife  of  Edward  III?  WJiat  children  had  he,  and 
what  became  of  them  t  In  what  wars  teas  Eyi^land  engaged  during 
his  reign,  and  with  what  residts  ? 

Phillipa  of  Hainault,  by  whom  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters:  (1)  Rrwatd,^  Prince  of  Wales  (Bldcle'Frifffce}, 'HISH  at 
forty-six  ;  (2)  William,  died  young ;  (3)  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
(4)  John,  Duke  of  liancaster ;  (5)  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
created  Duke  of  York  by  Kichard ;  (6)  William,  died  young;  (7) 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  by 
Eichard ;  (8)  Isabella,  married  de  Courcy,  created  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  (9)  Joanna ;  (10)  Blanche ;  (11)  Mary,  married  to  John  de 
Montfort,  afterwards  Duke  of  Brittany ;  and  (12)  Margaret, 
married  to  John,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  in  1339,  in  which 
he  gained  his  glorious  victory  of  Crecy,  in  1346,  and  on  the  re- 
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uewal  of  which  war,  1355,  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  celebrated 
victory  of  Poitiers,  which  war  was  eventually  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  1360,  by  which  Edward  renounced  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  France  and  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  family ; 
but  he  was  to  hold  in  full  sovereignty — Calais,  Guisnes,  Ponthieu, 
Poitou,  and  Guienne. 

In  1327,  the  Scots  invaded  England  under  Bruce,  and  in  1328 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  the 
independence  of  Scotland  was  completely  recognised. 

In  1333,  Edward  supported  Edward  Baliol  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  gained  an  important  victory  at 
Halidon  Hill ;  Berwick  surrendered  next  day. 

In  1367,  the  Black  Prince  aided  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Navarete,  by  which  the  tyrant  was  restored 
to  his  throne. 

Who  was  the  Black  Prince  ?  In  ichat  battles  did  he  fight  f 
How  old  was  he  when  he  died  ? 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  and  Philippa.  He  fought  at  Crecy  in  1346  ;  at  Poitiers  in 
1356,  and  it  was  at  about  this  time  he  was  called  the  Black  Prince, 
from  the  colour  of  his  armour ;  at  Navarete,  in  Spain,  in  1367. 
The  massacre  at  Limoges  was  his  last  military  exploit.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty -six. 

Write  a  life  of  Richard  II, 

m 

Bichard  II.  (Bordeaux),  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  bom  at  the 
town  whence  he  took  his  name,  on  the  3rd  April,  1366,  and 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  married  first,  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  and  secondly,  Isabella 
of  Valois,  daughter  of  Chai-les  VI.  This  latter  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  deposition.  In  consequence  of  his 
levying  a  poll-tax  arose  the  celebrated  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Straw.  Richard  sent  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
Scotland  in  1385,  and  in  1386  the  royal  power  was  usurped  by 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  but  Richard  recovered  it  and  banished 
Gloucester  in  1389.  Richard  then  embarked  to  quell  an  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  and  Henry  Bolingbroke  invaded  England  during  his 
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alcence ;  the  king  wis  seized  al  Flint  and  deposed  bj  Puliament  m 
farr/or  of  Hennr.     He  vas  committed  to  Pontefeact  Castle,  bot  wbat 

became  of  him  is  not  anthenticallT  known  :  some  sat  that  he  was 

•  ■»  • 

starred  to  death,  and  others  that  he  was  assassinated  there,  and 
others  again  that  he  escape*l  to  Seotlan«L  (Kos?*s  £ng.  Hist,  p.  80, 
a»l  Bossc*3  )[annal,  p.  150.) 

WTiat  Ud  to  the  rifingofth^  Commons  at  the  endofthe/oitrteenth 
century;  who  were  the  !e€uling  eharaden  in  this  most  important 
period;  and  what  was  the  result  I 

Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  1381. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  rising  was  caused  by  an  insult 
of  a  collector  of  the  poll-tax  on  the  daughter  of  Tyler,  but  it 
might  be  altogether  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  that  tax  on  the 
lKX>rer  classes. 

Sir  William  Walworth  killed  Tyler  with  a  blow  from  a  mace,  and 
the  rebels  dispersed  on  being  promised  a  charter  by  the  king. 

This  charter  was,  however,  afterwards  revoked. 

It  is  stated  that  1500  persons  were  executed  for  having  taken 
part  in  this  insurrection. 

(Hffe  the  particulars  of  Jack  Cad^s  insurrection.  Compare  it 
itith  that  of  Wat  Tyler, 

In  1450  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent,  headed  by  Jack 
Cade,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  who  called  himself  Mortimer,  it 
is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  the  friends  of  the  House  of  York. 
The  general  discontent  at  the  reverses  in  France,  and  the  bad 
administration  of  the  government  had  already  given  rise  to  out- 
breaks in  various  parts  of  the  country.  So  Cade  got  together  an 
army  of  20,000  men ;  they  marched  to  Blackheath,  where  they 
sent  in  two  papers,  one  of  complaints  and  the  other  of  requests. 
After  defeating  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks, 
Mortimer  entered  London,  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  Chamberlain, 
and  the  sheriff  of  Kent  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
City,  the  insurgents  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  on 
promise  of  pardon.  Shortly  after.  Cade  was  taken,  being  first 
mortally  wounded.     Many  of  his  followers  were  executed. 

As  compared  with  Wat  Tyler's,  Jack  Cade's  insurrection  may 
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be  coQsideretl  less  of  a  communistic  rising  than  an  attempt  of  the 
people  to  obtain  for  their  country  a  government  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  hitherto  subsisting,  and  the  power  of  the  ELing 
and  nobles  should  be  modified  rather  than  abrogateil. 

On  the  death  of  RkJutrd  11. ^  who  Kas  heir  to  the  crwcn  ? 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  great  grandson  of  Lionel, 
Dvke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  (See  Smith's  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  xi.;  Ince's  Eng.  Hist.  Outlines,  Henry  IV.) 

On  the  death  of  Richard  IL  who  was  Jieir  to  the  Orowii,  and 
whence  and  how  was  Jiis  title  derived?    IVho,  in  fact,  succeeded  ? 

As  to  the  right  heir  to  the  throne,  see  last  answer. 

The  actual  successor  to  the  throne  was  Henry  IV.,  sumamed 
Bolingbroke :  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 

Enumerate  the  sovereigns  of  the  'Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
respectively.  Why  were  they  so  called  ?  Give  the  names  of  their 
consorts. 

House  of  LANCASTsa 

1399.  Henry  IV.,  Mary  de  Bohun  and  Joan  of  Xavarre, 
1413.  Henry  V.,  Catherine  of  France. 
1422.  Henry  VL,  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

House  of  York. 

1461.  Edward  IV.,  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey. 

1483.  Edward  V. 

1483.  Kichard  IIL,  Anne  Neville. 

Henry  IV.  was,  before  he  seized  the  throne,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  being  the  son  of  John  of  Gaimt,  Duke  of  Lancaster — 
hence  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  IV.  was  Duke  of  York  and  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York — hence  the  House  of  York,  (See  Haydn's  Dates ;  Smith's 
Hist,  of  Eng.) 
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Sk^tc/t  th**  life  of  one  of  the  folloiciwj : — Richard  /.,  Simon  de 
Montfoii,  Wickliffej  Owen  Glendotrer,  Lady  Jane  Grey^  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Hampden,  Marlbarouyh,  Nelifon,  Sir  John  Moore, 

Owen  Glendower  was  the  grandson  of  Llewellyn,  who,  excited 
by  private  wrongs,  headed  an  insurrection  against  Henry  W., 
which  was  at  first  snccessfid ;  he  captured  many  strong  castles, 
assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Mortimers  and  Percys  to  dethrone  Henry.  Ho 
was  defeated  at  tlie  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1403,  where  Percy 
Hotspur  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland)  was  killed.  He 
afterwards  maintained  tlie  contest  with  considerable  success 
throughout  the  life  of  Henry  lY.,  and  ultimately,  while  arranging 
a  treaty  with  Henry  V.,  who  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
France,  died  a  natural  death,  in  1415.  (Littlcwood's  Essentials, 
p.  1415.) 

Wlio  were  the  kitiys  of  the  Houae  of  York  f  Give  the  principal 
events  qf  tlmr  reiyns, 

Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  IIL 

1461.  Biittle  of  Towton  ;  Lancastrians  defeated. 

1464.  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham ;  Lancastrians  defeated. 

1470.  Warwick  and  Clarence  invaded  England,  and  pro- 
claimed Henry  VI. 

1471.  Lancastrians  defeated  at  Bamet;  Warwick,  the  Bang- 
maker,  slain. 

1475.  Edward  laid  claim  to  crown  of  France. 
1485.  Henry    of  Richmond  invaded  England.     Battle  of  Boe- 
worth,  August  22  ;  Richard  defeated  and  slain. 

Enumerate  the  Lancastrian  kings  who  died  by  violence^  and 
under  what  circumstances* 

Henry  VI.,  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  June  20tli,  1471.  Had  been  deposed  by  Yorkists, 
March  4th,  1461.     (See  Haydn's  Dates— England.) 

Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

Henry  V.,  sumamed  Monmouth,  1413,  manied  Catherine  of 
France. 
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lleiiry  V,  was  brave  and  temperate,  popular  in  his  goveniiuent, 
severe  in  discipline. 

Claims  on  France  renewed.  Henry  V.  invaded  that  country; 
took  Harfleur,  1415,  Gained  battle  of  Agincourt  in  same  year, 
then  returned  to  England.  War  renewed  in  1417.  Treaty  of 
Troyes.  Henry  V.  made  Kegent  of  France  during  life  of  Charles  VI. , 
and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  at  his  death.  Marriage  of  Henry  to 
Catherine  of  France,  1420.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  the  Wycliffites 
were  treated  with  great  severity.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham,  accused  of  headmg  the  Lollards  in  a  plot  against  the  king's 
life,  and  was  burnt  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  1417.  1422,  Henry,  with 
his  queen  and  infant  son,  held  a  Parliament  at  Kouen,  and  made  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  Paris,  to  show  the  French  their  future 
king.  Henry  died  August  31,  1422.  (See  Haydn's  Dates; 
Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury;  Ince's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Out- 
lines.) 

^Vhat  were  the  rival  daum  of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  Plarv- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  York,  to  the  croim  of  England  ? 

Henry  VI.,  son  of  Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  IIL 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  father 
of  Philippa,  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  Their  son, 
Eoger  Mortimer,  Eiirl  of  March,  died,  leaving  a  son,  Edmund 
Mortimel',  Earl  of  March.  Edmund  had  a  sister,  Ann  Moiiimerf, 
through  whom  the  house  of  York  claimed  the  throne  thus : — The 
fifth  son  of  Edward  IIL,  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  left 
two  sons,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge ; 
the  former  died  without  issue,  the  latter  married  Ann  Mortimer, 
and  thus  their  son  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  united  in  his  person  the 
lines  of  the  third  and  fifth  sons  of  Edward  IIL  (See  Smith's 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.) 

Who  was  the  queen  of  Henry  F/.,  and  what  battles  did  she 
fight  ? 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Ren(5,  Count  of  Anjou.  She  fought  the 
battles  of  Wakefield  Green,  St.  Albans,  and  Tewkesbury. 
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Relate  the  princqxd  events  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 

1424.  Duke  of  Bedford's  victory  over  the  French  at  VenicuiL 
1428-9.  Seige  of  Orleans  and  raising  hy  Joan  of  Arc 
1431.  Burning  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Rouen. 
1435.  Treaty  of  Arras. 

1449.  Noniiandy  conquered  by  the  French. 

1450.  Jack  Cade's  Insurrection. 
1455-61.  Wai-s  of  the  Roses. 

On  tchat  (/rounds  have  we  been  uvfjcd  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 
the  eluiracter  of  RicJiard  III.  ? 

His  energy,  courage,  and  capacity,  joined  to  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  warfare,  his  singidar  adaptability  to  the  feelings  of  the 
commonalty,  and  keen  grasp  of  the  statecraft  of  the  period,  added 
to  his  undoubted  popularity  among  a  large  section  of  the  people,  aro 
some  of  the  reasons  urged  by  his  admirers,  who  consider  him  to  be 
more  sinned  agauist  than  sinning. 

Possessed  as  he  was  of  distinguished  natural  gifts,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  if  he  had  come  legitimately  to  the  throne,  and 
had  had  the  opportunity,  he  would  have  shone  out  as  a  monarch, 
soldier  and  statesman  superior  to  many  of  the  preceding  Planta- 
genets. 

Trace  the  descent  of  Henry  VIL  to  Edward  III, 

Henry  VII.,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  (son  of  Catherine,  the  queen 
of  Henry  V.,  by  her  second  husband.  Sir  Owen  Tudor)  and  of 
Margaret,  great-granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  (by  his  irregular 
but  afterwards  legitimatised  marriage  with  Catherine  Swynford). 
John  of  Gaunt  was  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  (See  Smith's 
Smaller  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Genealogical  Tables.) 

Edward  IIL 

I 


John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  m.  Catherine  Swynford 

Catherine  of  France,  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 

widow  of  Henry  V.  | 

m.  Owen  Tudor.  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset 


Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  m.  Mai^g^aret. 

Henry  VII. 
(See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Genealogical  Table,  c.  ix-) 
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What  teas  Henry  VI Vs  title  to  the  throne,  and  how  were  its 
defects  remedied  f 

Edward  IIL 


John  of  Gaunt  (4th  son  of  Edward  III.) 
m.  Catherine  Swynford. 


John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset. 
Catherine  of  France  | 

m.  Owen  Tudor.  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somenet. 

Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  m.  Marcfaret. 

Henry  VII. 

By  right  of  conquest,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York 
also  descended  from  Edward  IIL,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
1485.     (See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.  and  xv.) 

Describe  briefly  the  events  which  occuired  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII, 

Marriage  of  Henry  VIL  with  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  imiting 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Lambert  Simnel  personated  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Richard  III.  Taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Stoke,  1487. 
Made  the  king's  scullion,  afterwards  falconer. 

Perkin  Warbeck  personated  the  Duke  of  York  (who  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower).  Taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  Novem- 
ber 23, 1499. 

Earl  of  Warwick,  heir  of  Duke  of  York,  of  the  line  of  Plan- 
tagenets  (who  had  been  imprisoned  fifteen  years),  beheaded,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1499. 

Continent  of  America  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
Genoese,  October  11th,  1492.     (See  Haydn's  Dates — America). 

Newfoundland  (first  British  colony  in  that  quarter  of  the  world) 
discovered  by  Cabot,  and  called  Prima  Vista,  1497. 

Star  Chamber  established ;  power  of  nobles  repressed. 

Navigation  and  commerce  became  of  great  importance,  and  was 
protected  by  Henry  VII. 

Great  Italian  school  of  painting  founded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Florid  or  Tudor  style  of  architecture  introduced.  (See  Ince's  History 
of  England,  and  Haydn's  Dates — Henry  VIL) 

E  E 
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SaU  prtrMiif  ti-f  ma£mFw  ^f  tie  dasiMU  wkkk  wen  mtbmdiied  lo 

a^  <irr>*tramieni  zf  tJie  mso.r'I  inrriafj  fke  Wart  ^  the  BuMf^ai     Gin  a 
lid  of  f^-f  pr\Jb^'y2i  laitl^^  tritk  'lai^a 

T^  LAZiiskg^TAz*  •^lirT'^i  zkfi  thrcoe  as  being  deacendad  from 
John  of  G^ini.  Jjzk,^  of  Ladeascer.  xbet  focnli  son  of  £iwud  UL, 
whE^  ikjt  Y'jjkiszs  rhr^^i  jts  being  deeeaided  from  Kichaid,  Duke 
of  York,  wbo  vis  deedakieii.  on  his  sbodia^s  ade,  from  Lionel, 
Doke  of  CLkTEA^  duzd  stjo.  of  Edward  TTT.  On  the  fathei's  side 
he  wag  desceikied  irosi  F/JmTnd,  Duke  of  York,  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  nX 


1455.  St.  AJbansL  1464.  Hexham. 

1460.  WakefiekL  1471.  Bamet 

1461.  Mortimei^s  Croas.  „      Tewkesbmy. 
„      Towton.  1485.  Boswoith. 


THE  TUDOR  LDTE. 


HcfW  long  did  the  Tudon  rei^n  f  Specify  the  most  important 
Constitutions^  changes  in  Church  and  Staie^  efeeted  in  their  time. 
Give  dates. 

The  Tudois  reigned  from  1485  to  1603,  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIL  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1486  Henry  VII.  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

„  1502  his  daughter  Margaret  married  James  lY.  of  Scotland, 
which  led  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
under  James  L 

„  1534  Act  of  Supremacy  passed  imder  Henrj'  VIII.,  severing 
England  from  Rome. 

„  1536  Wales  united  to  England,  and  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries begun,  and  completed  in  1539. 

„  1552  English  liturgy  completed.     Edward  VI. 

„  1555  Mary  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  repealed  the  Anti- 
Papal  I^ws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL 

„  1559  Elizabeth  restored  Anti-Papal  Laws  and  enacted  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
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In  1562  39  Articles  of  the  Church  ratified. 
,j  1588  Armada  defeated. 
„  1600  Charter  granted  to  East  India  Company. 
„  1601  Enactment  of  Poor  Laws. 

State  when  and  how  the  Saxon  and  Norman  lines  of  kinga  merged 
in  one  sovereign  ;  also  when  and  Jioio  the  lines  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1100,  Henry  I.  married  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling*8  sister. 
The  surviving  issue  by  this  marriage  was  Maud,  who  married  secondly 
Geoflfry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  of  which  marriage  came  Henry 
IL  of  England,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1154.  In  1486,  Henry 
VIL,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  who  was  descended  from 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  surviving  son  of  Edward  III., 
and  on  his  father's  side  from  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  the  fifth  son 
of  Edward m.  And  by  this  marriage  came  Henry  VIII.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1509. 

By  what  methods  were  the  rival  claims  of  the  Roses  finally 
settled  f  With  whom  was  the  extinction  of  the  White  Hose,  and  at 
what  period  ? 

The  marriage  of  Henry  VIL  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Settlement,  1485, 
which  gave  the  crown  to  Henry  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his 
body. 

Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  executed  1499,  was  the 
last  representative  of  the  White  Bose. 

Name  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  with  dates,  and  indicate  the  successive 
cheeks  which  were  placed  during  their  respective  reigns  on  the  jxnver 
of  the  Grown. 


Heniy  VIL 

began  to  reign 

1485. 

Henry  VIIL 

yy                 n 

1509. 

Edward  VI. 

»9                    » 

1547. 

Mary 

i>                 » 

1553. 

Elizabeth 

»                 » 

1558  to  1603. 
E£  2 
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At  the  acc8s>it)n  of  Henry  VIL,  the  checks  upon  the  royal 
anthority  were  five  in  number : — 

« 

(L)  The  king  could  levy  no  new  tax  upon  his  people,  except  by 
grant  of  Parliament. 

(IL)  The  assent  of  Pariuiment  was  necessaiy  for  every  new  law. 

(iiL)  No  man  couKl  be  committed  to  prison  but  by  a  legal  warrant 
specifying  his  oflfence. 

(iv.)  Criminal  charges  were  disposed  of  in  a  public  court  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men. 

(v.)  Officers  or  servants  of  the  Crown  might  be  sued  in  an  action 
for  damages,  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  and  in  some  cases  were  liable 
to  criminal  process.     (See  Ross's  ^lan.,  p.  186.) 

Henry  VIII.  was  compelleil  to  recall  his  warrants  for  subsidies 
under  the  name  of  a  loan  or  benevolence,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a 
vote  of  Parliament  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  patents  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  certain  commodities  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
public  servants  and  court  favourites,  who  sold  them  to  merchants, 
and  obtained  compensation  for  their  services  without  touching  the 
royal  revenue,  and  as  this  raised  the  cost  of  the  articles  to  about 
ten  times  their  value,  an  attack  was  made  upon  this  prerogative, 
which  the  queen  consented  to  revoke,  after  a  stormy  debate  of  four 
days.     (See  Milner*s  Eng.  Hist,  pp.  487 — 9). 

What  teas  the  orujin  of  the  House  of  Tudor ,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  name  ? 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  was  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  with  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  son  of 
Owen  Tudor,  by  Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  which 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  Henry  VII.  The  name  meant  "Theo- 
dore." 

Mltat  king  first  assumed  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  f 
WJiat  changes  have  the  titles  of  English  sovereigns  undergone  mnce 
file  Conquest  to  the  present  time  ? 

Henry  VIII.  Subsequently  to  the  conquest  of  Wales,  in 
Fthviutl  I.'s  reign,  it  gave  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of 
England.     The  union  of   England  an<l  Scotland   in  Anne's  reign 
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united  the  two  kingdoms  under  the  name  of  Great  l>ritain,  and  Ihe 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  in  George  III.'s  reign  necessitated 
another  change  in  the  regal  title,  and  from  January  Ist,  1801,  tlie 
title  of  "  King  of  France  "  was  dropped,  and  the  JieurtHie-li/s 
expunged  from  the  royal  arms,  and  in  our  present  Majesty's  reign 
the  title  to  the  crown  of  Hanover  was  lost  through  the  Salic  law. 

Foi/ii  out  ihe  iniccessim  ads  and  mecisures  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI I L  which  affected  the  relations  bettceen  thin  country  and 
the  Church  of  Ronie. 

The  following  are  the  principal : — 

1529.  Statute  restraining  the  arbitrary  |X)wer8  of  the  bishops' 

courts,  forbidding  pluralities  and  non-residence  of  the 

clergy. 

1531.  Statute   subjecting   the   clergy  to   the   penalties  of  pne- 

munire  for  obeying  Wolsey  as  Legate.     King  made 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

1532.  Statute  by  which  first  fruits  transferred  to  king. 
1534.  Statute  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome. 

„       Church  finally  severed  from  Home,  and  all  power  taken 

from  clergy. 

,,      Act  of  supremacy  passed. 

1535  ) 

,  e«^  >  The  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 

1539.  The  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles. 

Ilofc  long  did  tlie  Tudor  dynasty  lad  ?  State,  in  their  order,  the 
most  meniorable  events  dunng  this  period. 

The  Tudor  dynasty  lasted  from  1485  to  1603.     'ihe  following 
events  occurred  during  this  period. 
In  Henry  VII. 's  reign  : — 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  confined 

in  the  Tower,  1485. 
Lortl  Lovell's  insurrection  in  1486. 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  and  the   rival  claims  of  the  two 

houses  were  blended. 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  established. 
Lambert  Siiimel-s  insurrection  in  1487. 
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War  with  France  in  1492. 

Perkin  Warbeck's  insurrection. 

Joan  Boughton,  the  first   English  female  martyr,  burnt  for 

heresy,  1494. 
In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign : — 

£mp6on  and  Dudley  executed  for  high  treason,  1510. 

War  with  France  and  Scotland,  1512,  1513. 

Peace  concluded  with  France  and  Scotland,  1514. 

Wolsey  created  Cardinal  by  the  Pope  and  Chancellor  by  the 

king,  1515. 
Henry  visited  Francis  L  of  France  on  "  The  Field  of  the 

Cloth  of  Gold,"  1520. 
Wolsey  arrested  for  treason,  when  he  died,  1530. 
Commencement  of  the  Eeformation,  1532. 
Papal  supremacy  abolished  in  England,  1534. 
Wales  incorporated  with  England,  1536. 
Passing  of  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles,  1539. 
Henry  declared  King  of  Ireland,  1541. 
War  with  Scotland,  1542. 
War  with  France. 
In  Edward  VI.'s  reign : — 
War  with  Scotland,  1547. 
Repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  1549. 
Insurrection  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Norfolk,  1549. 
.  In  Mary's  reign  : — 

Re-establishment  of  the  Papal  religion,  1553. 
Commencement  of  the  Marian  persecution,  1555. 
Cranmer  burnt  for  heresy,  1556. 
War  declared  against  France,  1557. 
Calais  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  1558. 
In  Elizabeth^s  reign  : — 

Re-establishment  by  Parliament  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 

the  Act  of  Supremacy,  1559. 
Ratification  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  1562. 
Massacre  of  Protestants  in  France  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 

1572. 
Francis  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 

1580. 
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Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1587. 
Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 
Establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  1600. 
(Courtice's  Outlines  of  English  History,  25th  edit,  p.  22,  et  eeq,) 

What  were  the  immediate  objects  of  tlie  RefomuUion  under 
Henry  VIIL^  and  what  under  Elizabeth  f 

Under  Henry  YIIL  the  object  was  rather  to  free  England  from 
the  Papal  power,  than  to  work  any  particular  change  in  the  faith, 
doctrine,  or  ritual  of  the  Church  as  it  then  existed;  hence  the 
Beformation  in  his  reign  may  be  said  to  be  more  political  than 
ecclesiastical. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  Lutheranism  appears  to  have  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  then  Eeformation. 

What  were  tlie  immediate  causes  which  brought  about  the  Reformer 
Hon  in  England  ;  and  how  do  you  accoicnt  for  tlie  different  course  it 
took  in  this  country  as  compared  with  tlie  continent  f 

The  gross  abuses  in  connection  with  the  Papal  church,  and  more 
particularly  Henry's  wish  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
of  Arragon.  Henry's  claim  to  the  supremacy  effected  a  schism  with 
Rome  on  matters  simply  of  jurisdiction,  rather  than  on  doctrinal 
points,  in  which  latter  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which  was  a  course  of  action  utterly  opposed  to  the 
continental  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  Reformation. 

What  causes  led  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  England  f 

(i.)  The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 
(iL)  The  existence  of  the  bull  excommunicating  Henry  VIIL, 
published  by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  Bishop  Fisher's  execu- 

# 

tion. 

(iii)  The  exposures  of  the  licentious  lives  led  by  the  clergy  of 
some  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  made  by  the  commission  issued  at 
Cromwell's  instigation,  for  the  visitation  of  all  religious  houses,  to 
inquire  into  immoralities  and  abuses. 

(iv.)  Henry's  desire  of  plundering  their  wealth. 

(See  Lupton's  Hist.  p.  162.) 
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Give  isome  nccoutd  of  the  suppression  of  the  tnanasteries :  of  the 
striiesiiutn  who  first  conceived^  awl  of  the  statesman  who  exeetUed  the 
design. 

The  ilissolution  of  the  religions  houses  began  in  1535.  The 
monastic  onl(»rs  ami  the  mendicants  were,  more  than  the  seculars, 
the  Poi>e*s  immeiliate  subjects,  stirring  up  discontent  amongst  the 
people  and  preaching  against  the  royal  supremacy.  Henry  was 
further  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  plundering  these  wealthy 
bodies,  proposing  to  construct  harbours  and  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Cranmer  was  eager  to  break  down  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  hope  that  their  confiscated 
property  might  be  employed  in  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion.  The  visitation  of  monasteries  Henry  committed  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  his  vicar-general.  The  blow  fell  first  on  the  smaller 
houses,  1535-6,  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £200 ;  these,  376  in 
number,  ])elonged  to  the  friars,  who  from  their  habit  of  wandering 
from  house  to  house,  had  the  power  of  spreading  most  expensively 
their  disaffection. 

As  the  monks  were  suspected  to  have  been  the  prime  movers  in 
a  re])ellion  in  the  north,  a  reasonable  excuse  presented  itself  for 
onlering  a  visitation  of  the  larger  monasteries.  In  1539-40,  they 
were  suppressed  to  the  number  of  upwards  500 ;  such  of  the 
ab])ots  as  stood  out,  as  those  of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glaston- 
bury, were  executed. 

The  number  of  religious  liouses  suppressed  in  all  was  nearly 
1000,  and  their  annual  value  by  approximation  about  £160,000,  a 
sum  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  modem  money. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  Eiirl  of  Essex,  born  in  1490,  was  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith.  He  bec4ime  in  succession  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Secretary  of  Stiite,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  besides  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  was  gi-eatly  instnnnental  in  bringing  alx)ut  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  for  this  the 
king  never  forgave  him,  and  had  him  convicted  of  heresy,  bribery, 
and  extortion,  and  beheaded. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  studied  at  Cambridge, 
owed  liis  advancement  in  great  part  to  his  favouring  the  views  of 
Henry  Vlll.  in  reganl  to  divorcing  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He 
proposed  that  the  king  shoiUd  refer  the  matter  to  the  universities 
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rather  than  to  the  Pope,  and  was  accordingly  invited  to  court  and 
raised  to  distinction.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1533,  and  identided  himself  strongly  with  the  cause  of  the 
Refonnation.  An  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  pubUshed 
at  his  instigation,  1534,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  and  the  "  Homilies  " 
still  in  use.  He  was  charged  with  heresy  m  the  reign  of  Mary  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  From  thence,  along  with  Latimer  and 
Ridley,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford,  tried,  and  burnt  to  death  at  the 
stake  near  Baliol  College. 

How  did  Henry  VIII, ,  by  his  unll,  deoise  the  crotmiy  and  who 
were,  in  facij  his  successors  ?  State  tcliat  you  know  of  Arabella 
Stuart, 

To  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  sister  Margaret ;  therefore,  according  to 
Hallam,  James  I.,  who  succeeded  Elizabeth,  had  really  no  claim  to 
the  throne. 

Arabella  Stuart  was  cousin  of  James  I.  on  the  side  of  her  father, 
a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Damley.  She  married  Mr.  William 
Seymour,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  under  these  circumstances  she  inherited  a  sort  of 
claim  to  the  throne.  Upon  her  marriage  being  discovered  she  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  she  died  insane  in 
1615.     (Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  144.) 

Name  in  succession  the  wives  of  Henry  VIILy  their  destinies  and 
issue, 

Henry  married — 

1st.  Catherine  of  Arragon,  divorced  30th  March,  1533.     Had 

a  daughter,  Mary. 
2nd.  Anne  Boleyn,  beheaded  19th  May,  1536.  Had  a  daughter, 

Elizabeth. 
3nl.  Jane  Seymour,  died  4th   Octol)er,   1537.     Had   a   son, 

Edward  VI. 
4tli.  Anne  of  Cleves,  divorced  24th  July,  1540. 
5th.  Catherine  Howard,  beheaded  12th  January,  1542. 
6th.  Catherine  Parr,  who  survived  him. 
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Wntc  a  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolscy  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  1471,  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  then  introduced  to  Henry  VIL,  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  his.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  became 
respectively  King's  Almoner,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Archbishop  of 
York,  Cardinal,  and  Chancellor,  and  Legate  a  latere.  He  attended 
the  king  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  commenced  the  visita- 
tion of  monasteries,  and  became  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
education,  foundmg  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  His  objeo- 
tion  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  brought  him  into  dis- 
favour. He  was  accused  of  violating  the  statute  of  prcemtmire  by 
acting  as  Papal  legate,  and  deprived  of  many  of  his  offices ;  then 
for  a  short  time  reinstated,  and  finally  arrested  for  treason.  On 
his  road  to  London  to  answer  the  charge,  he  was  attacked  with 
dysentery,  and  died  at  Leicester  Abbey  in  1530.  We  presume  all 
our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  memorable  words  which  he 
addressed  to  the  abbot  at  his  bedside  shortly  before  his  death.  (See 
Littlewood's  Essentials  of  Eng.  Hist.,  3rd  edit,,  pp.  151,  152.) 

Give  your  estimate  of  Cardinal  Wolsey*8  policy  as  a  Statesman, 

Wolsey  was  a  great  minister,  enlightened  beyond  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  diligent  in  business,  and  a  good  servant  to  the 
king ;  for  when  his  authority  was  established,  he  checked  the  king's 
cruelty,  restrained  many  of  his  caprices,  and  kept  his  passions 
within  bounds.  The  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  far  more 
criminal  than  that  during  which  the  cardinal  presided  over  his 
counsels.     (Ross's  Manual,  p.  200.) 

TJie  ten  years  that  folloiced  the  fall  of  Wolsey  toere  some  of  the 
most  monientoics  in  history;  explain  this, 

• 

Because  during  these  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  occurred 
the  successive  acts  and  measures  which  affected  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

State  what  you  hiaw  of  Sir  TJiomas  Mare, 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  born  1480.     Came  into  notice  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Made  Judge  of  Sheriffs  Court,  and  Justice 
of  Peace.  In  1518  he  published  his  "Utopia,"  a  political  romance. 
He  was  made  successively  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  succeeded  Wolsey  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  was  indefatigable  in  his  office.  He  resigned  the  seals 
because  he  could  not  support  Henry  VIII.  in  his  measures  respect- 
ing the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine ;  and  was  eventually  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Succession. 
He  was  condemned  in  spite  of  his  eloquent  defence,  and  be- 
headed July  6, 1535.  (See  Haydn's  Dates;  Smith's  Hist,  of  £ng., 
ch.  xvii.) 

State  wJuU  you  know  of  tJie  two  great  ministers  of  Henry  VIIL^ 
and  compare  the  results  of  their  respective  administrations. 

As  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  see  above. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  bom  at  Putney,  He  was  first  employed  at  an  English  factory 
at  Antwerp,  then  served  as  a  trooper  in  Italy,  and  was  subse- 
quently taken  into  the  employ  of  Wolsey  as  his  solicitor.  On  the 
hitter's  fall  he  was  taken  into  the  king's  service,  and  his  promo- 
tion was  rapid.  He  became  Vice-General,  Vice-Eegent,  received 
many  other  offices,  manors,  and  estates,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex.  To  check  the  power  of  Gardiner,  he  brought  about  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  but  thence  dated  his  fall. 
The  king  disliked  his  wife ;  and  the  Catholic  party,  offended  with 
Cromwell  on  account  of  his  part  in  the  Reformation,  lodged  com- 
plaints against  him  with  the  king.  He  was  attainted  on  the  ground 
of  heresy,  and  of  obtaining  money  by  oppression  and  extortion, 
and  executed.     (Ross's  Outlines,  p.  200.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  Wolsey  encouraged  any  change  of  doctrine 
amongst  his  clergy,  and  his  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  unshaken;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reforma- 
tion sowed  its  seeds  in  his  time.  His  abuse  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  duties  gave  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change : 
such  rapid  translation  too,  from  dignity  to  dignity,  and  so  many 
offices  being  in  the  same  hands,  as  also  his  power  of  examination 
and  suppression  of  monasteries. 

Cromwell's  object  was  to  destroy  the  Pope's  authority,  whilst 
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Wolsey  aimed  at  pontificial  authority  for  himself;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  former  circulated  new  Articles  of  Faith,  and  enjoined 
the  clergy  to  preach  the  king's  supremacy,  to  remove  images  from 
the  altars,  and  promote  the  religious  education  of  the  young ;  but 
yet  the  former  part  of  Henry's  reign  under  the  Cardinal  would 
seem  less  criminal  than  the  latter  portion. 

What  was  Lady  Jane  Gretjs  claim  to  the  throne  f  And  trace 
her  [yedigree  to  Eflward  III. 

JjSidy  Jane  Grey  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset  and  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII. 

Henri/  VIL  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  son  of  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.;  or  Henry  VIL,  son  of  Edmimd  Tudor  (son  of  Catherine, 
the  queen  of  Henry  V. ,  by  her  second  husband,  Sir  Owen  Tudor) 
and  of  Margaret,  great-granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  (by  his 
irregular,  but  afterwards  legitimatised,  marriage  with  Catherine 
Swynfonl).  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  (See 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng. — Genealogical  Tables.) 

Write  a  life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  state  tcho  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  schem/' for  hringing  her  to  the  throne. 

Lady  Jane  (rrey  was  tlie  granddaughter  of  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  and  daiiglitor  of  Henry  VII.  Tlie  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land persuaded  Edwanl  VI.  to  make  a  will  in  her  favour,  and 
married  her  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  his  son.  Upon  the  death 
of  Edwartl  she  became  queen,  but  reigned  only  ten  days,  so  fully 
were  the  claims  of  Mary  accepted.  She  was  then  compelled  to 
abdicate,  and  was  witli  her  husband  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  . 
they  were  l)otli  executed  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  Wyatt's  insurrection.  The  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk  wore  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  above 
]n'oject,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  John  Gates  suflfered  death 
with  the  Duke  of  Northuniberlaiul  for  the  same  reason.  (See 
Littlcwood's  Essentials,  p.  120;  The  Student's  Hume,  p.  296,  6< 
seq,) 
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How  many  mivea  had  the  husband  of  Mcn^y  Queen  of  England^ 
and  who  were  they  ?    How  long  teas  he  in  this  country  ? 

Philip  of  Spain  was  four  times  married.  First  to  his  cousin, 
Mary  of  Portugal ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Enghmd,  was  liis  second  wife  ; 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  his  tliird ;  and  Anne, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  II.,  was  his  fourth.  Philip  arrived  at 
Southampton  on  July  20,  1554;  and  he  left  in  September,  1555; 
and  returned  for  a  brief  period  hi  1557. 

Enumerate  in  order  tJie  princijxd  domestic  events  in  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth, 

1559.  The  Protestant  religion  re-established  by  Parliament. 
Act  of  Supremacy  and  Act  of  Uniformity  passed. 

1562.  Ratification  of  the  39  Articles. 

1567.  Lord  DanUey  munlercd,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  mar- 
ried Bothwell,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime.  She  was  im- 
prisoned in  Scotland,  but  escaped  the  following  year  into  England, 
where  she  was  detained  a  prisoner. 

1569.  Insurrection  in  the  North,  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  and  liberate  Mary. 

1572.  Duke  of  Norfolk  executed  for  high  treason. 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Fotheringay  Castle. 

1599.  Tlie  Earl  of  Essex  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

1600.  Establishment  of  the  East  India  Company. 

1601.  Essex's  Rebellion  and  subsequent  execution  for  high 
treason ;  Poor  Law  Act  passed. 

1602.  Submission  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone;  several  laws  passed 
against  the  Catholics,  and  intolerant  ones  against  Protestant  Non- 
conformists. 

(Curtis*s  Outlines,  3rd  edit.,  p.  25,  et  seq,) 

Describe  the  foreign  j/olicy  of  Elizabeth ,  and  contrast  it  with  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell, 

The  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
protection  of  her  own  foreign  jxDssessious,  with  a  strict  jealousy  for 
the  rights  of  her  subjects  residing  in  them.     She  upheld  the  Pro- 
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testant  religion,  and  in  her  reign  England  was  engaged  in  no 
foreign  wars,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  Spain  and  France, 
both  of  which  may  be  traced  more  or  less — ^at  any  rate  ostensibly 
so— to  religious  difficulties.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  England 
first  became  a  maritime  power,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  Drake, 
Cavendish,  and  others,  paved  the  way  for  the  extensive  colonisation 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to 
the  mother  country ;  and  by  Elizabeth's  policy,  England  acquired 
and  maintained  a  higher  position  among  the  states  of  Europe  than 
it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  successful  military  exertions 
of  former  ages. 

As  contrasted  with  Cromwell's  foreign  policy,  Elizabeth's  differs 
from  it  inasmuch  as  her  chief  aim  was  to  encourage  discoveries  and 
extend  her  subjects'  commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  and 
thus  to  command  respect  for  England ;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  was  predominant  in  her  reign.  Whereas,  although  it  has 
been  said  that  **  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  extorted  the  ungracious 
approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him,"  still  it  was  more 
through  fear  of  him  than  respect  for  his  policy,  his  chief  aim  being 
to  establish  England  as  the  most  formidable  military  and  naval 
Power,  and  thus  to  make  her  respected ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  jealously  upheld  the  Protestant  religion,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  reformed  Churches  scattered  over  Roman  Catholic  king- 
doms as  their  guardian. 

Wnte  a  brief  account  of  the  Spanish  Arnuxda, 

The  Spanish  Armada — a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain 
for  the  invasion  of  England — on  the  29th  May,  1588,  sailed  from 
Lisbon  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  Medina  Sidonia.  It  then 
consisted  of  130  vessels,  mounting  2,431  guns,  and  besides  sailors, 
carried  20,000  land  troops.  Off  Cape  Finisterre  a  tempest  destroyed 
some  vessels,  and  drove  the  rest  into  Corunna.  After  refitting,  it 
proceeded  to  England,  and  on  the  19th  July,  1588,  Drake  and  the 
English  fleet  under  him  first  saw  the  Armada,  the  vessels  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  measured  seven  miles  from  horn  to 
horn.  Its  appearance  at  this  time  is  delineated  in  tapestry  at  the 
House  of  Lonls.  It  saCed  up  the  Channel,  intending  to  relieve 
Dunkirk,  and  was  followed  by  the  English  fleet,  whose  lighter  vessels 
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attacked  the  Spanish  at  every  opportunity,  cutting  off  many  vessels 
and  crippling  others.  The  pursuit  and  running  fight  lasted  four 
days.  The  Armada  put  into  Calais,  and  was  there  hemmed  in  by 
Seymour,  Winter,  and  Howard,  with  140  English  sail,  and  with 
the  help  of  eight  fire  ships  the  vessels  of  the  Armada  "  were  all 
scattered  about,  and  driven  by  fear,  some  into  the  wide  sea,  some 
among  the  shoals  of  Flanders."  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  rallied 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  resolved  to  return  to  Spain  round  Scotland. 
Off  the  Orkneys  they  were  dispersed  by  tempest.  The  Duke  arrived 
at  Santander  about  the  end  of  September  with  not  more  than  sixty 
saiL 

CRve  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  commerce  and  colonisation  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth, 

The  trade  of  England  would  greatly  have  increased  in  this  reign 
had  not  the  activity  of  the  merchants  been  fettered  by  the  mono- 
polies which  Elizabeth  granted  to  her  favourites.  Our  merchants, 
however,  greatly  enlarged  their  commercial  operations ;  many  fresh 
articles  of  commerce  brought  from  the  New  World,  The  enterprises 
in  the  American  seas  under  Drake,  the  two  Hawkins',  and  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  bore  lasting  fruit,  as  they  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  English  colonial  Empire. 

1584.  Settlement  in  Cape  Breton;  colony  of  Virginia,  America, 
founded  by  RaleigL 

1600.  St.  Helena  became  an  English  colony,  by  capitulation. 
(See  Haydn's  Dates ;  Smith's  History  of  England.) 

What  character  among  English  sovereigns^  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ^  appears  to  you  to  he  the  most 
entitled  to  esteem  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  her  reign,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  happy  as 
well  as  a  glorious  one  for  England.  The  kingdom  under  her  govern- 
ment acquired  and  maintained  a  higher  and  more  influential  place 
among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally  by  policy,  than  it  had  ever 
been  raised  to  by  the  most  successful  military  exertions  of  former 
ages.  Commerce  flourished  and  made  great  advances,  and  wealth 
was  much  more  extensively  and  more  rapidly  diffused  among  the 
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body  of  the  pec»ple  than  at  any  fonner  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
prognss  rather  than  any  d^;Tee  of  actual  attainment  that  keeps  a 
nation  in  spirits,  and  this  feeling  eveiything  conspired  to  keep  ahve 
in  the  hearU  of  tlie  English  in  the  age  of  Elizal>eth,  even  the  remem- 
brance of  the  stormy  time^  of  their  fathers  from  which  they  had 
escaped  lending  its  aid  to  heighten  the  chiirm  of  the  present  calm. 
To  these  happy  cireimistances  of  the  national  condition  was  owing 
above  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  their  other  products,  the  rich 
native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  which 
now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a  virgin  soil,  covering  the 
land  with  its  pereiiniid  fruit  and  flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeaie, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Raleigh  and  Bacon,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished names,  gaine<l  their  earliest  c^lebrit}'  in  the  Elizabethan 
age. 

What  relation  w*iit  Mfin/,  Queeti  of  EntjJnnd,  to  Man/,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  ho  ft  tcere  they  related  f 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
Queen  Mary  of  England's  first  cousin. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

On  what  grouiuh  did  James  I.  succeed  to  tlw  throne  of  England? 
Who  op}X)sed  his  accession  ?  Give  some  accmint  of  his  personal 
history  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 

As  great  grandson  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Cobden  instituted  a  plot  called  the 
Main,  wliich  consisted  of  a  plan  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne.  Another  plot  called  the  Bye,  the  surprise,  or  the  surprising 
treason,  was  led  by  Broke  and  Sir  Griffin  Markliam,  and  was  a 
design  to  surprise  and  imprison  the  king  and  to  remodel  the  govern- 
ment.    (Student's  Hume,  p.  362.) 

James  was  bom  in  1566,  and  on  his  mother's  forced  resignation 
of  the  crown  on  the  24th  of  July,  1557,  was  crowned  at  Stirling 
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on  the  29th  of  that  month.  Before  his  mother's  marriage  with 
Bothwell  he  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Stirling  Castle.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  till  1578,  his  educa- 
tion being  placed  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Erskine  and 
George  Buchanan. 

From  this  time  till  1582,  when  the  enterprise  known  as  the  Eaid 
of  Ruthven  took  place,  he  was  generally  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  until  the  year  1586,  when 
a  new  settlement  of  the  government  was  arrived  at,  was  continually 
in  the  power  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  factions  of  the 
country. 

In  1589  he  married  Anne  of  Denmark.  He  was  an  avowed 
admirer  of  episcopacy,  and  was  generally  suspected  of  a  strong 
inclination  towards  popery.  The  mysterious  affair  known  as  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy  was  the  last  memorable  event  of  his  Scottish 
reign. 

To  what  extent  was  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  conflict  with  tliat 
of  Parliament  during  his  reigUy  and  that  of  his  sicccessory  and  with 
what  restdts  f 

During  this  reign,  the  king  endeavoured,  so  far  as  he  could,  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  intnisted  with  a  limited  power.  His 
successor,  Charles  I.,  followed  in  his  steps,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  erect  an  unlimited  government,  which  led  to  his  impeachment  as 
a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Common'wealth. 

Give  an  account  of  tlie  reign  of  James  L  Explain  and  discuss 
the  statement  "  that  in  his  person  centred  the  right  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  Conquest  till  his 
succession,^* 

1603.  The  Bye  and  the  Main  Plots. 

1605.  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1612.  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  aud  Prince  Henry. 

1616.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  released,  and  the  Earl  and  Counter** 
of  Somerset  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Tliomas  Overbury. 

1617.  Raleigh  sailed  for  Guiana. 

P  F 
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1618.  Raleigh  executed 

1621.  Complaint  of  monopolies;  Francis  Bacon  convicted  of 
bribery  as  Lord  Chancellor. 

1622.  Imprisonment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Pym,  &c. 
James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland  was  bom  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  by  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damky, 
who  was  the  grandson,  as  Mary  was  the  granddaughter,  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL  Thence  we  trace  back  to  Edward 
IIL  and  Henry  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  restored  the  Saxon  line 
through  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

State  uhat  you  know  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Show  hy  a  genealogical 
table  the  nature  of  the  claim  set  up  for  her  to  the  throne  of  En^^and, 

Arabella  Stuart  was  a  cousin  of  James  I.,  on  the  side  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  yoxmger  brother  of  Lord  Damley.  She  married 
Henry  Seymour,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Mary,  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  therefore  inherited  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  throne. 
She  was  arrested  ui)on  her  marriage  being  discovered,  and  thiO¥m 
into  the  Tower,  where  she  died  insane,  1615. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  plots  in  the  reign  of  Jatnes  L,  their 
origin  and  results. 

The  Main  Plot,  1603,  wivs  in  favour  of  Arabella  Stuart  Chief 
among  the  conspirators  was  Raleigh.  His  associates  were  Lord 
Cobham,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
They  professed  the  intention  of  setting  up  Arabella  Stuart  as 
Queen  of  Enghuul.  Tlic  liye  Plot  had  for  its  leaders,  Markham,  a 
Catholic,  and  Ikooke,  a  Puritan — the  latter  a  brother  of  Lord 
Cobham — also  AVatson  and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests.  These 
two  classes  of  dissenters  p^olx^sed  to  seize  the  king,  and  force  from 
him  a  larger  measure  of  religious  tolerance. 

The  Main  and  Bye  Plots  became  mixed  together,  and  though 
they  were  not  carried  forward,  the  leaders  were  seized  and  com- 
mitted. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605,  was  set  on  foot  by  Koman  Catho- 
lics, on  account  of  private  losses  and  persecutions.  Its  object  was 
to  destroy  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  moment  Avhen  the 
King,   Lords,  and  Commons  wore  a8.«»ombled,  })y  gunjwwder.     The 
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scheme  was  projected  by  Robert  Catesby,  and  other  high  persons. 
Guy  Fawkes,  hired  to  fire  the  gunpowder,  was  found  under  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  vaults.  Percy  and  Catesby  were 
killed ;  other  conspirators  were  taken  prisoners  and  executed.  This 
plot  resulted  in  the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted  upon  the 
Boman  Catholics. 

By  wJmt  steps  were  limitaiions  placed  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown  dunng  the  reicph  of  James  L  f 

The  Parliament  insisted  on  their  right  of  freedom  of  speech, 
revived  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  impeach  public  offenders, 
and  curbed  the  kingly  power  of  granting  monopolies. 

What  issue  had  James  I,  hij  Anne  of  Denmark,  his  wife,  and 
what  became  of  them  ? 

Henry,  who  died  November  6,  1612;  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Frederick  V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Elector  Palatine,  from  whom 
George  I.  was  descended ;  Charles  L,  beheaded  30th  January, 
1649 ;  Robert,  Margaret,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  who  all  died  young. 
(Lupton*s  History,  p.  341.) 

Sketch  the  histonj  of  English  colonisation,  with  dates. 

The  commencement  of  English  colonisation  dates  from  the  reign 
of  James  I.  In  that  of  Elizabeth,  Raleigh  endeavoured  to  plant  a 
colony  in  North  America,  but  it  proved  a  failure.  Towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James, 
several  discoveries  and  surv'eys  were  made  in  North  America ;  and 
in  1606  James  granted  charters  to  two  companies  (the  London  or 
South  Virginia  Company,  and  the  Plymouth  Company)  for  planting 
colonies  in  that  quarter.  In  1610  a  charter  was  also  granted  for 
the  colonisation  of  Newfoundland.  On  the  31st  December,  1600, 
the  East  India  Company  was  established  by  a  charter  of  Elizabeth 
for  fifteen  years,  which  was  renewed  by  James,  in  1609,  for  an 
unlimited  period.  In  1612  the  first  English  factory  was  established 
,  at  Snrat.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the  Bermudas  and  the  Isle  of 
Barbadoes  were  planted,  Greenland  was  discovered,  and  the  whale 
fishery  begun.     The  population  of  the  North  American  colonies  was 
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considerably  augmented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  by  the  persecution 
and  intolerance  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  drove  many 
Puritans  to  New  England,  and  many  Catholics  to  Maryland.  Under 
Charles  II.,  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  were  recovered  and  con- 
quered, and  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  settled.  Since  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  colonisation  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  geo- 
graphical discoveries  are  frequently  being  made.  (See  Student's 
Hume,  pp.  370  and  529.) 

Discuss  the  Cf(sc   oj  Sir    Tlomas   Overhury  ami   Vui  Etni  of 
Somerset, 

Carr  (who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Somerset  on  his  marriage) 
and  his  wife,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  were  the 
principal  instruments  in  the  i)lot  against  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
life,  the  cause  being  the  very  determined  opposition  which  he 
showed  to  the  favourite's  then  proposed  marriage.  Sir  Thomas, 
refusing  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  whither  he  was  to  be  sent 
in  order  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
But  Carr's  wife,  now  Countess  of  Somerset,  was  not  satisfied  tOl 
she  should  further  satiate  her  revenge  on  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  engaged  her  husband  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design  of  taking  him  off  secretly  by 
poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by  weak  poisons,  but  at 
last  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent 
to  every  one  who  approached  him,  Sept.  15,  1613.  A  suspicion 
always  prevailed  amongst  the  public  as  to  the  cause  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Overbury's  death,  and  at  last  the  discovery  of  Somerset's  guilt  in  it, 
through  an  ajx^thccary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  and  talked  very 
freely  of  the  whole  secret,  exposed  Somerset  to  ruin  and  infamy. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  employed  to  prosecute,  and  all  the  accomplices 
in  the  murder  were  brought  to  trial,  and  received  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crime;  but  the  king  bestowed  a  partlon  on  the 
princijials,  Somerset  and  the  Countess.  Some  writers  aver  that 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  king  himself  was  implicated 
in  the  diabolical  murder,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  was  j)ossessed  of  some  important  state  secret  (See 
Student's  Hume,  p.  363,  et  scq,  and  Lupton's  Hist,  p.  219.) 
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What  were  tlie  mod  impoHant  evetifs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  f 

The  Petition  of  Right,  1628. 

The  Imposition  of  Ship-money,  1634-35. 

The  Scotch  Covenant 

The  Long  Parliament,  November  3,  1640. 

The  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  1642. 

The  Civil  War  commenced  in  the  same  year,  August  22.     The 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  October  23. 

The  Battles  of  Chalgrove  Field,  Atherton  Moor,  and  Xewbury, 
1643. 

The  execution  of    Archbishop  Laud,   1645.      The    Battle    of 
Naseby. 

The  king  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  1649. 

(Curtis'  Chron.  Outlmes  of  Eng.  Hist.,  3rd.  ed.,  pp.  28—30.) 

What  were  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  tlie  execution  of 
Charles  L  ? 

In  all  probability  the  king's  refusal  of  the  propositions  of  the 
Parliament,  which  were  tendered  to  him  on  the  14th  December,  1647, 
whilst  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  the  secret  treaty  entered 
into  by  him  with  the  Scots  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  were 
among  the  more  active  causes  which  led  to  his  fall.  But  it  is  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiery,  the  blood-thirstiness 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  intolerance  which  was  amply  shewn  by  the 
Commons  of  every  species  of  kingly  or  supreme  authority,  his  sen- 
tence of  death  may  be  most  justly  attributed. 

Mention  the  principcd  grievances  set  forth  in  the  Grand  Eemon- 
strance. 

On  December  1st,  1641,  the  Commons  presented  to  Charles  I. 
a  paper  called  the  Eemonstrance,  which  traced  all  the  calamities 
of  the  nation  to  a  coalition  of  Papists,  Armenian  bishops, 
clergymen,  and  courtiers,  whose  common  object  was  the  subvei^ 
sion  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Next  in  order  came  a  list  of 
every  grievance  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  with  the 
several  remedies  by  which  a  part  had  been  already  removed,  and  by 
which  others  might  be.     In  conclusion  the  Commons  complained 
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of  the  opposition  their  endeavours  met  with  from  the  malignant 
faction  about  the  throne,  and  prayed  his  Majesty  to  avoid  Papists, 
and  employ  only  such  counsellors  and  ministers  as  might  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  Parliament.  (Ross's  Manual  of  Eng.  Hist, 
p.  255.) 

Write  a  brief  hidory  of  the  Long  Parliament, 

The  Long  Parliament  met  ]N'ovember  3rd,  1640,  and  having 
procured  an  Act  to  prevent  the  king  from  dissolving  it  without  its 
own  consent,  sat  imtil  April  20,  1653.  This  Parliament  impeached 
Laud  and  Strafford,  suppressed  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission.  An  assembly  of  Divines  was  constituted  at 
Westminster,  the  Covenant  imposed  on  all  classes,  the  Directory 
substituted  for  the  Prayer  book,  and  Episcopacy  abolished  in  favour 
of  Presbyterianism.  In  1647  Fairfax  entered  London  and  com- 
pelled it  to  submit  to  his  dictation.  In  1 648  Colonel  Pride  "purged" 
the  House  by  seizing  and  expelling  those  of  its  members  who  pro- 
fessed Presbyterian  opinions,  and  the  remnant,  known  as  the  Bump^ 
created  the  Court  in  which  Charles  was  tried,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  Long  Parliament  was  forcibly  dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  April  20,  1653,  having  lasted  nearly  thirteen  years. 
(Littlewood's  Essentials  of  Eng.  Hist.,  3rd  edit.,  p.  67.) 

WJto  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  ?     What  was  their  ohject  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  almost  entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men  of  the  most 
uncommon  capacity  and  the  largest  views ;  men  who  were  formed 
into  a  regular  party  and  united  as  well  by  fixed  aims  and  projects 
as  by  hardships.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Phillips,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  Mr.  Seklen,  and  Mr.  Pym.  Animated  with  a  warm  regard 
for  liberty,  these  generous  patriots  saw  the  unbounded  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown,  and  were  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity 
which  the  king's  necessities  offered  them  of  reducing  the  prerogative 
within  more  reasonable  compass.     (The  Student's  Hume,  p.  380.) 
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Of  what  parties  toere  Essexy  Fairfax^  and  Cromwell^  the  respective 
leaders  ;  and  on  what  grounds  did  these  parties  oppose  the  king  f 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of,  took  the  Presbyterian 
side  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  Fairfax 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians ;  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  had  Cromwell  under  him.  (See  also  Bedford's  Digest, 
p.  255,  and  the  Student's  Hume,  iibi passim,) 

Discuss  the  character  of  Strafford. 

Stra£ford  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  courage.  He  gained  a 
dangerous  influence  over  Charles  L,  but  the  counsel  he  gave  his 
royal  master  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  times,  and  caused  his  speedy 
downfall.  Stra£fbrd  was  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature ;  he  had 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  opposition,  and  was  peculiarly 
malignant  to  those  he  had  deserted.  He  acted  with  violence  in  the 
North  as  Lord  President,  and  during  his  seven  years'  government  as 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland  acted  with  great  severity.  He  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  politics,  feelings,  and  resources  of  the 
opposition  party,  and  with  that  knowledge  was  desirous  of  making 
Charles  an  absolute  monarch,  and  in  so  doing  overturning  many  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  England.  There  is  no  legal  or  conclusive 
evidence  against  Strafford  as  to  these  designs ;  conviction  of  his 
hostility  to  our  fundamental  laws  seems  to  be  founded  rather  on  his 
correspondence,  since  brought  to  light,  and  on  his  general  acts  of 
administration.  To  his  schemes,  in  his  confidential  correspondence, 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  Thorough,"  and  his  object  was  to  do  in 
England  what  Richelieu  was  doing  in  France.  Few  of  the  names  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  bill  of  attainder  were  distinguished  ones; 
they  were  fifty-nine  in  number.  There  was  about  all  Strafford's 
notions  a  clearness,  a  coherence,  and  precision,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious  to  his  country  would  have 
excited  admiration.  At  his  trial  he  defended  himself  with  elo- 
quence and  dignity;  but  if  there  was  no  legal  proof  of  treason, 
there  was  great  moral  proof.  (See  Hallam's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  VoL  IF., 
ch.  ix.,  1640-42;  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  Vol.  L,  ch.  L) 

Oive  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Strafford, 

Strafford  was  at  first  opposed  to  the   Court  party,  but  after- 
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waixls  joined  it,  and  in  1628  was  made  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  North.  In  1631  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  In 
1639  he  was  cieated  an  earl,  and  in  1640  appointed  to  command 
against  the  Scots^  hut  immediately  afterwanls  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and  ultimately  executed  in  1641. 

In  Khat  Ixiffle  did  Cromtcdl  obtain  notice  t 

Cromwell's  first  success  was  the  victory  gained  by  him  over  the 
Royalists  in  the  battle  of  Grantham,  fought  July  15, 1643  ;  but  the 
most  celebrated  battles  in  which  he  took  part  were  Marston  Moor, 
Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester. 

Under  ichat  circumstances  did  CronuceU  become  Protector  ? 

After  the  Irish  and  Scotch  wars  a  permanent  government  had 
become  necessary.  There  was  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
mixed  monarchy,  supported  by  Cromwell,  but  without  a  hint  of  who 
should  be  sovereign.  Cromwell  took  the  power  away  from  Parlia- 
ment by  dissolving  it  in  1653.  This  was  done  with  consent  of  aimy 
and  fleet.  Then  was  formed  Barebone's  Parliament  In  Dec,  1653, 
an  Independent  suddenly  proposed  that  the  Parliament  should  resign 
its  power  into  CromwelFs  hands,  the  speaker  supported  the  proposal, 
and  the  title  of  "  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  "  was  conferred 
on  Cromwell,  Dec  12,  1653.  (See  Smith's  Hist  of  Eng.,  ch. 
xxvii.;  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Sketch  tJie  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  What  children  had  lie,  aiul 
what  became  of  them  ? 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  sou  of  a  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  in 
which  town  he  was  born,  April  25,  1599.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Free  School  of  his  native  town  and  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge. 
He  studied  for  the  bar,  but  was  never  **  called."  He  was  electcii 
M.P.  for  Huntingdon  in  1G28,  and  for  Cambridge  in  1640.  In 
Parliament  he  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  great  energy  and  business- 
like habits,  in  spite  of  a  great  want  of  eloquence  both  in  manners 
and  language.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ci^'il  War  he  sided  with 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse.  With  his 
subsequent  military  and   ministerial   career  we   presume  all   our 
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readers  are  acquainted.     He  died  September  3,  1658,  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  two  great  battles,  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

Cromwell  had  by  his  wife  (Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier)  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz. : — 

Oliver,  killed  in  battle,  1648. 

Richard,  who  succeetled  his  father^  died  in  retirement,  1712. 

Henry,  who  was  made  Governor  of  Ireland,  resigned  in  1659, 
retired  to  Cambridge,  and  died  there,  1674. 

Elizabeth,  afterwards  Mrs.  Claypole,  died  1658. 

Bridget,  married  first  Ireton,  second  Fleetwood,  and  died  1681. 

Mary,  Viscountess  Fauconbridge,  died  1712, 

Frances,  Lady  Russell,  died  1721. 

(Lupton,  p.  264,  et  spq,) 

Write  tlie  charcictei'  of  Oliver  CromiodL 

Cromwell  was  physically  of  good  stature,  a  heavy-looking  man, 
with  a  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  un- 
tunable.  Mentally  of  great  power,  capable,  vigorous,  energetic, 
decided,  and  in  later  life  arbitrary  and  tyrannical^  and  towards  its 
close  moody  and  even  suspicious.  Slow  in  determining  on  a  course 
of  action,  from  abundant  foresight  of  all  contingencies  and  conse- 
quences, he  was  sagacious  in  counsel,  rapid  and  fervent  in  speech, 
prompt  and  undaimted  in  action,  fearless  in  accepting  responsibility, 
courageous  and  tenacious  in  his  plans,  patriotic  rather  than  am- 
bitious, of  great  administrative  ability,  and  skilful  in  the  choice  and 
judgment  of  men^  and  compelling  their  co-operation,  not  by  persua- 
sion or  flattery,  but  by  energy  and  wisdom.  He  was  ih  his  foreign 
policy  magnanimous  and  enterprising.  Morally,  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  sincere,  disliking  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation*  Honest  in 
all  his  ends,  conscientious,  though  not  scrupulous,  in  the  means  of 
attaining  them.  Seeking  power  for  the  sake  of  peace,  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  to  secure  order,  and  ruthless  in  setting  aside  all 
opponents  of  his  schemes  of  gooil  government,  preferring  a  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  his  own  aggrandisement  or  popidarity. 
Though  absorbed  in  public  business,  he  was,  with  dignity,  loving, 
and  occasionally  playful  and  indulgent,  in  his  domestic  relations. 

How  long  did  the  Protectorate  last,  and  whom  did  Cromicdl 
marry  1 
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Fpmi  I>w.  li  1653,  to  April  22,  1659. 

Olirer  Crcunwell  made  Protector,  Dec  12,  1653. 

died,  SepL  3,  1658. 
RichAid  CPMnwell  made  Protector,  Sept  4,  1658. 

resigned,  April  22,  1659. 
Ciomwell  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Bomchier,  of 
£»ex.      <See   Ince*$  Ontlines  of  £ng.   Hi«t ;    Haydn's   Dates; 
Smith's  Hist,  of  £ng.,  ch.  xxriL) 

Wh^t  trer^  ih^  rhora^erldic  tremU  of  f*yrei(p^  pciiey  dnring  the 

Daring  Cromwell's  time  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world 
was  England ;  through  his  policy  he  was  feared  abroad  and  respected, 
too.  England  became  supreme  on  the  ocean ;  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated  by  land  and  by  sea  ;  Jamaica,  the  finest  East  Indian  island, 
gained ;  the  pirates  of  Barbary  pat  down.  England  was  the  head 
of  Protestantism,  and  Cromwell's  name  protected  the  Hogaenots  of 
Langaedoc;  the  Pope  was  threatened  that  the  gans  of  England 
shoold  be  heard  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  if  favour  were  not  shown 
to  the  Protestants,  so  that  the  Pope  himself  was  obliged  to  preach 
toleration.  Cromwell  dictated  tenns  of  peace  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Never  was  England  in  such  a  high  position  amongst  the 
powers  of  the  world.     (See  Maoaulay's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  VoL  L,  ch.  i) 

Gitt  a  t<hort  accomit  of  Cronnceirs  foreign  poficf/j  and  corUrad  it 
with  that  of  any  other  Engiish  sovereign. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  extorted  the 
ungracious  approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him ;"  still  it 
was  more  through  fear  of  him  than  respect  for  his  policy,  his  chief 
aim  being  to  establish  England  as  the  most  formidable  militazy  and 
naval  power,  and  thus  make  her  respected.  As  compared  with  the 
policy  of  James  L,  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired  to  promote  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

What  do  you  know  of  one  of  the  following  f — The  Petition  of 
Rights  Self  Denying  Ordinanre,  Prides  Purge,  BenevdenceSy  Ship- 
money,  Colonisation  of  Ulster,  Treaty  of  Dover,  Navigation  Act, 
Bank  Art,  Addled  Pnrlinment,  South  Sea  Company,  Habeas  Carpus 
Act. 
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In  1648  a  drayiiian  named  Pride  " purged"  the  house  by  seizing 
and  expelling  those  of  its  members  who  professed  Presbyterian 
opinion,  and  the  remnant,  known  as  the  Rump,  created  the 
Court  in  which  Charles  I.  was  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Oive  a  chronological  list  in  a  tabular  form  of  the  principal  eventi^ 
domestic  awl  forfiign^  tchich  marked  the  history  of  the  Protectorate, 


Foreign  Events^ 

1653.  Defeat  of  the  Dutch,  and 

death  of  Van  Tromp. 

1654.  War    with    the    Dutch 

concluded  by  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

1655.  Capture  of  Jamaica. 
1658.  Defeat  of  Spaniards  at 

the  Dunes,  near  Dun- 
kirk. 
1658.  Dunkirk  taken. 


Domestic  Events, 

1653.  Cromwell  made  Protector. 

1654.  Scotland  incorporated  with 

England. 

1654.  New  Parliament  called  by 

Cromwell,  and  dissolved 
again  early  in  next  year. 

1655.  Jews    again    allowed    to 

settle  in  England. 

1656.  Cromwell's   third  Pariia- 

ment. 

1657.  Cromwell  offered  title  of 

king,  which  he  refused. 
Empowered  to  name  his 
successor. 

1658.  Death  of  the  Protector. 

(Lupton's  Eng.  Hist,  p.  264,  et  seq,) 

Write  a  brief  history  of  the  events  which  'took  place  during  the 
Commomcealth, 

1649.  The  capture  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  by  CromwelL 

1650.  The  Scots  under  General  Leslie  defeated  at  Dunbar. 

1651.  Charles  II.  defeated  at  Worcester,  from  whence,  after  a 
series  of  perilous  adventures,  he  escaped  to  France. 

1651.  Navigation  Act  passed  which  caused  the  War  with  the 
Dutch. 

1652-3.  Several  naval  battles  with  the  Dutch,  notably  that  off 
the  Texel,  where  Van  Tromp  was  killed. 

1653.  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolves  the  Rump  Parliament  and 
declared  Lord  Protector. 
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1054.  Peace  concliukil  with  Holland,  and  Scotland  incorporated 
with  England. 

1655.  Capture  of  Jamaica. 

1658.  Capture  of  Dunkirk. 

„      Death  of  the  Protector. 

1659.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector,  resigns  the 
Protectorate. 

1660.  Meeting  of  Convention  Parliament,  receipt  of  Declaration 
of  Breda,  and  recall  of  Charles  IL  (See  Curtis's  Outlines,  p.  31, 
«/  seq.) 

Who  were  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Commonwealth  f  •  What 
naval  engagements  did  England  take  part  in,  and  tchat  were  the 
residts  f 

Fairfax,  Ircton,  Monk,  Fleetwood,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  William 
Waller,  besides,  of  course,  Lonl  Protector  CromwelL 

In  1652  an  action  took  place  oflf  Dover  between  Blake  and  Van 
Tromp,  but  it  was  indecisive.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  great  battle 
took  place  between  Sir  George  Ayscue  and  De  Euyter,  also  in- 
decisive. Also  later  on,  Blake  fought  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  off 
the  coast  of  Kent  a  battle,  in  which  the  Dutch  suffered.  On 
Nov.  28th,  in  the  same  year,  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  brought  Blake 
to  an  action  near  the  Goodwins,  in  which  the  English  were 
worsteil. 

In  the  following  year  the  most  furious  battle  was  fought  off 
Portland,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Dutch.  Several  further  victories  over  the  Dutch  were  also 
gained  during  this  year. 

In  1G55  Blake  compelled  the  Dcy  of  Algiers  to  restrain  the 
piracy  of  his  people;  and  later  on  destroyed  some  fortresses  at 
Timis,  and  burnt  many  boats  in  the  harbour. 

Many  naval  actions  were  also  conducted  by  Blake  against  the 
Spanianls  in  this  and  the  following  year,  with  fairly  uniform 
success ;  the  last  and  greatest  took  place  at  Santa  Cruz. 

In  what  foreign  wars  was  England  engaged  under  Cromwell  ? 

War  between  English  and  Dutch ;  naval  engagement  off  Port- 
land, and  Dutch  defeated,  under  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and  De 
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Witt,  by  English,  under  Blake.     Another  victory  of  England  off 
Korth  Foreland,  Van  Tromp  killed  and  fleet  destroyed. 

War  with  Spain  ;  victory  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Canaries ;  death 
of  Blake  soon  afterwards.  Capture  of  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk.  The 
latter  was  taken  June  24,  1658.  (See  Haydn's  Dates;  Ince's 
Outlines  of  Eng.  Hist. — CromwelL) 

Name  tJte  principcd  engagements  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Roundheads,  giving  the  dates  and  the  results. 

Edgehill,  Warwick,  Oct.  23,  1642. — Owing  to  great  loss  on  either 

side  neither  Royalists  nor  Eoundheads  could  claim  the 

victory. 
Brentford,  Nov.  12,  1642. — Eoyalists  successful. 
Chalgrove  Field,  Oxford,  June  18,  1643. — Memorable  for  death  of 

John  Hampden. 
Landsdowne,  near  Bath,  July  5,  1643. — Indecisive. 
Devizes,  July  13,  1643. — Complete  victory  of  Royalists,  to  whom 

Bristol  was  surrendered,  July  27. 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  20,  1643. — Both  armies  exhausted 

by  this  battle,  retired  into  winter  quarters.     Death  of 

Falkland  at  Newbury. 
Marston  Moor,  York,  July  3,  1644. — Great  victory  of  Roundhead?. 

Royalists  never  recovered  the  blow. 
Naseby,  Northampton,  June  14, 1645. — Victory  of  the  Roundheads,- 

destruction  of  the  Royalist  hopes.    (See  Haydn's  Dates, 

and  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxvi.) 

Give  two  or  three  principal  provisions  in  the  ^^  Instrument  of 
Grovernment.** 

ITie  Instrument  of  Government  conferred  on  Cromwell  the  title  of 
the  **Lord  Protector."  He  was  to  have  a  council  of  twenty-one 
members  and  a  standing  army  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  summon  every  three  years  a  Parliament  of  460 
members,  who  were  to  sit  for  five  months  without  prorogation  or 
dissolution,  and  whose  acts  would  become  law  even  if  he  withheld 
his  assent.  The  office  of  Protector  was  for  life,  and  on  his  death 
his  successor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  (Dec.  16, 1653.) 
(See  Smith's  Smaller  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxvii.) 
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Give  a  dftoQ^td  acrommi  c/  ome  of  the  fMrnaing  batOeg: — 
Ed*jfkin,  M<mi<m  Mc^n  Xasdnfj  Worcftier,  Deteribe  tie  mie, 
€J[fiaim  ike  mortmimi4  wkick  j^reredetf,  and  tiaie  the  retuits  tMch 
foHcved  t/. 

The  ln:tle  of  Xa^by  was  fought  near  Market  Harboroo^ 
Bopert  az>l  Hanrioe  c>>ixiina2ided  the  king's  right  wing.  Sir  Marma- 
dnke  Langdale  the  lefi.  and  the  king,  in  person,  the  centre.  The 
reserres  wez^  ci>mmand€d  right  and  left  by  Eaii  Lindsey  and  Sir 
Jacob  Astley.  Th^  ri^Lt  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  com- 
manded by  CromwelL  the  left  by  Ireton,  the  centre  by  Fairfax 
and  Skip]K~*n,  and  the  K^erres  by  Eainsborough,  Hammond,  and 
Pride.  The  left,  under  the  command  of  Ireton,  was  beaten  back 
by  Bnpert,  to  Xaseby.  Ireton  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
bat  managed  to  escape  during  the  day ;  Cromwell  was  successful 
on  the  right,  driving  Langdale's  Horse  before  him ;  Fairfax  was 
hard  pressed,  and  Skipper  wounded ;  Cromwell,  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  attacked  the  king  s  centre  and  threw  them  into  confusion, 
and  drove  them  off  the  tield,  pursuing  and  taking  many  prisoners. 
So  ended  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  which  ruined  the  cause  of 
the  Koyalists ;  the  king  losing  all  his  arms,  standards,  ammimi* 
tion,  and  baggage,  and  even  his  private  correspondence,  which 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  Parliament,  with  a  view  of 
exposing  and  proving  his  i»erfidy.  (See  Lupton's  Historj',  pp.  243, 
244.) 

Deserifte  bri^jli/  the  oath's  vrhich  led  to  the  Reparation  of 
Charles  IL 

After  Cromwell's  death  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  nominated 
his  son  Bichard  as  his  successor,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  by 
the  Council,  September  3,  1658.  The  people  generally  received 
him  with  favour,  but  the  military'  officers  were  displeased  at  the 
elevation  of  a  man  who  had  never  dra^Ti  a  sword  in  the  good 
cause.  A  Parliament  was  called  in  the  hope  that  it  would  curb  the 
spirit  of  the  army.  On  the  impeachment  of  Boteler,  one  of  the 
major-generals,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Protector  that  he  must 
dissolve  his  Parliament,  which  he  did,  with  which  his  power 
virtually  ceased.  The  supreme  authority  then  rested  with  Fleet- 
wood, who  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
invited  the  Rump  Parliament  to  resume  its  sittings.     The  supreme 
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authority  was  now  in  the  Parliament ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
officers  purposed  to  rule  through  the  Parliament.     Consequently 
the  Parliament  remodelled  the  army  and  lost  its  support.     Then 
came  the  insurrection  of  the  Eoyalists  under  Sir  Oeoige  Booth, 
suppressed  by  Lambert  at  Nantwich.      It  was   then  voted  that 
Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others  should  be  deprived  of  their  com- 
missions, and   Fleetwood   should   be    dismissed.      Lambert   then 
mustered  his  men  and  excluded  the  Rump,  and  the  government  a 
second  time  rested  with  the  army ;  and  Monk,  then  commanding 
in  Scotland,  on  hearing  of  the  expiUsion  of  the  Rump,  took  the 
title   of   **  the  asserter  of  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country."    Then  Lambert  marched  northward  with  a  force,  and 
during  his  absence  came  a  cry  for  a  free  Parliament  and  no  taxes 
by  any  other  authority,  the  flight  of  Desborough,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Fleetwood.     The  Rump  then  met  again.     Monk  marched 
to  London,  and  after  a  quarrel  with  the  Rump,  the  general  insisted 
on  the  admission  of  the  excluded  members;  and,  marching  his 
force  into  the  city,  declared    in  common  coimcil  his  pur^wse  to 
unite  his  fortune  with  theirs.     Then  the  Long  Parliament  met, 
and,  as  the  Presbyterian  power  was  in  the  ascendant,  all  votes 
relating  to  the  exclusion  of  that  party  in  1648  were  annulled.     A 
new  Council   of   State   was   appointed,   in   which   the   Royalists 
possessed  most  influence.     The  Presbyterian  faith  was  declared  to 
be  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  copies  of  the  League  and 
Covenant  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  all  churches ;  and,  after  the 
fixing  a  day  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  assenibly,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment dissolved  itself.     Then  the  Convention  Parliament  met,  and 
proved  strong  in  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers.     On  the  1st  of  May, 
1660,  letters  from  Charles,  as  had  Ijeen  suggested  by  Monk,  were 
delivered  in  the  two  Houses,  each  letter  being  a  paper  declaratory 
of  the  prince's  intentions,  and  subsequently  known  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda.     The  stream  had  now  turned.     The  Convention 
voted  that  by  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  the 
government  was,  and  ought  to  be,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
and  that  Charles  be  invited  to  come  and  receive  the  crown.    (Ross's 
Manual,  pp.  275—277.) 

WIuU  circumstances  led  to  tJie  Restomtion  of  Cluirles  11. ,  and 
who  weix  the  chief  persons  wlio  hroiufht  it  alfout  ? 
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The  union  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  together  with  the 
manifest  repugnance  which  was  fast  spreading  throughout  the 
country  to  the  Parliamentary  party  and  Protectorate  generally,  had 
its  effect  on  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament,  which  went 
everywhere  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  Parliament  met  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1660.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  a  motion 
for  the  restoration  of  the  king  was  made  by  Colonel  King  and 
Mr.  Finch.  General  Monk  was  chiefly  concerned  in  bringing 
about  this  state  of  things,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  many 
of  the  old  servants  of  the  king,  and  Sir  John  Greville  in  par- 
ticular; and  Richard  Cromwell,  by  his  resignation  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, may  certainly  be  considered  to  have  given  an  impetus  to 
their  efforts. 

Rdate  tJw  chief  evettftf  in  English  History  which  mvse  oui  of 
the  relations  between  Englaml,  France,  and  Holland,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II, 

The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  and  the  favour  shown  by  the 
king  to  Catholics. 

The  war  with  Holland,  which  broke  out  in  February,  1665,  and 
was  not  tenninated  till  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  July,  1667.  The 
dismissal  and  ultimate  banishment  of  Lord  Clarendon  shortly  after 
this  last  event 

The  triple  alliance  Iwtween  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
brought  about  by  Sir  William  Temple  in  1668. 

Fonuation  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  alliance  with  France,  and 
declaration  of  war  against  Holland  in  1672.  These  last  transac- 
tions roused  violent  popular  op|X)sition,  and  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  ultimately  peace  was  made  with  Holland 
in  1674. 

Describe  tJie  measure  adopted  by  Monk  fur  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  IL 

He  made  himself  so  necessary  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
(veiling  his  loyalty  to  his  king)  obtained  such  enormous  influence 
over  the  minds  of  Puritans  and  Parliamentarians  of  the  period, 
that  early  in  the  year  1660  he  was  the  means  of  reinstating  many 
of  the  excluded  meni])ers  of  Parliament  who  repudiated  the   en- 
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gagement  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  gave  a  mtgority  in  Parlia- 
ment to  the  moderate  party  and  (himself  being  appointed  Captain- 
General  on  the  25th  of  February)  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  March  following. 

On  his  appointment  of  Captain-General  he  entereil  into  secret 
communications  with  Charles  IL,  and  counselled  his  removal  from 
Brussels  to  Breda. 

CHve  8ome  particulars  respecting  the  origin  and  hidonj  of  the 
East  India  Company, 

In  1591  three  ships  were  dispatched  by  London  merchants  to 
open  trade  with  India,  and  this  led  to  the  formation,  in  1600,  of  a 
company  with  a  charter,  which  was  renewed  in  1609,  1657,  1681, 
1693,  and  1744.  Ten  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  last 
charter,  an  Act  was  passed,  1773,  reorganising  the  government 
under  a  Governor-General,  and  making  it  in  various  ways  respon- 
sible to  the  Crown,  and  in  1784  a  Board  of  Control  was  also  formed. 
In  1858  the  company's  political  powers  were  entirely  withdrawn, 
the  government  assumed  by  the  Crown,  the  Board  of  Control 
abolished,  and  a  Council  of  State  for  India  was  established.  (little- 
wood's  Essentials,  pp.  57,  58.) 

Relate  the  principal  events  which  occurred  in  the  interregnum  of 
James  IL  and  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Specify  the 
provisions  by  which  the  questions  which  agitated  tlie  nation  during 
the  Stuarts  reigns  were  then  settled. 

A  tumult  arose  in  London,  when  several  houses  of  well-known 
Catholics,  besides  many  Catholic  chapels,  were  wrecked.  Fever- 
sham,  the  Royal  commander,  disbanded  his  forces.  The  peers 
assembled,  and  appointed  Lord  Halifax  their  speaker,  who  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  requesting  him  to 
summon  a  Convention,  and  assume  the  management  of  affairs. 
This  Convention,  when  assembled,  passed  a  bill,  by  which  they 
settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 

To  the  Settlement  of  the  Crown  the  Convention  annexed  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  by  which  all  the  matters  of  difference  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  king  and  the  people  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign  were  set  at  rest.     The  powers  of  the  royal  prerogative 

were  defined  and  circumscribed. 

Q  Q 
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What  were  the  circumstances  which  brought  William  and  Mary 
to  tl^  throne  of  Enr/land  f 

William  III.  was  bom  1650,  and  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of 
England.  He  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  uncle,  Charles  IL,  dying 
without  legitimate  issue,  she  became  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
British  crown.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  only  person 
to  whom  the  Protestant  party  in  England  could  look  as  the  up- 
holder of  their  liberty  and  faith,  which  had  been  either  openly  or 
secretly  menaced  by  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  He  had  shown 
himself  active  in  the  furtherance  of  reform,  and  was  moreover  a 
strict  and  decided  Protestant.  The  constant  eflforts  of  James  to 
bring  the  Catholic  party  into  power  by  electing  members  of  that 
party  into  offices  of  trust  and  influence,  and  his  own  declaration  in 
Parliament  that  he  had  dispensed  with  the  legal  test  of  conformity 
to  be  taken  by  any  person  appointed  to  any  public  office,  seems  to 
have  disgusted  and  alarmed  the  people.  To  get  rid  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Parliament  it  was  prorogued  after  sitting  little  more  than  a 
week.  The  constant  and  repeated  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
James,  and  his  efibrts  to  establish  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion, 
caused  the  English  people  to  hail  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a 
ruler  of  assured  Protestant  principles.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
principal  persons  of  both  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  William 
undertook  an  expedition  into  England  for  the  purpose,  he  declared, 
of  establishing  a  free  and  legal  Parliament.  He  sailed  from  Holland 
with  an  anny  of  14,000  men,  and  his  landing  in  England  was 
followed  by  an  almost  total  defection  of  the  leading  men  from  their 
allegiance  to  James;  and  thus,  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  was 
effected  that  memorable  and  bloodless  revolution  which  changed  the 
royal  line,  and  firmly  established  the  constitution  of  these  realms. 
WiUiaui  declined  a  regency,  cither  on  behalf  of  his  wife  or  her 
infant  brother,  and  declared  that  only  as  king  would  he  remain  in 
the  country.  This  decided  the  measures  of  the  Convention  Pa^ 
liament,  and  in  the  famous  Act  of  Settlement  (1689)  passed  by 
that  body,  the  crown,  with  constitutional  limitations  to  its  power, 
was  conferred  jointly  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
with  remainder  successively  to   the   issue   of  the   latter,  to   the 
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Princess  Anne,  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  of  William  by 
any  other  wife. 

What  rdaiian  was  William  III,  to  James  IL  ? 
James  II.  was  uncle  and  father-in-law  to  William  III. 

What  measures  did  William  III.  adopt  to  pacify  Scotland  f 

Early  in  the  year  1691,  William,  anxious  to  pacify  the  Highland 
chiefs,  sent  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
distribute  amongst  them,  but  very  little  is  supposed  to  have  got 
beyond  Ids  own  coffers.  In  the  following  August  indemnity  and 
pardon  were  offered  to  all  Highland  chiefs  who  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  1691. 

There  was  also  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1689. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  life  of  William  of  Orange  up  to  his 
landing  in  England  in  1668.  How  do  you  account  for  the  coldness 
which  grew  up  between  him  and  his  subjects  ? 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1650,  and  was  posthumous  son  of 
William  II.,  of  Orange,  by  Maiy,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  murder  of  the  De  Witts  by  the  Orange  party,  the 
young  prince  was  raised .  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder.  In  two 
short  campaigns  he  drove  the  French  armies  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  Republic,  which  had  overrun  the  xmited  provinces  and 
penetrated  almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  The  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Kimegaen,  and  during  its  duration  he  gave 
abundant  proof  of  his  political  and  military  talents.  He  married  his 
cousin,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  heiress 
presumptive  to  the  British  Crown.  The  master  passion  of  his  mind 
was  the  reduction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  the  Protestant  world.  As  to  the  coldness 
which  grew  up  between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  Tory  and  High 
Church  party  were  in  general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  new  king.  The  Whigs  were  jealous  of  the  royal  power, 
and  the  cold  and  reserved  temper  and  ungracious  manner  of  William 
disgusted  and  alienated  the  mind  of  his  subjects  in  general. 

QQ2 
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What  noere  the  pi'indpal  provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights^  and 
in  what  year  toas  it  passed  f 

The  Declamtion  of  Rights  received  the  sanctioD  of  Parliament 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights, 

The  following  are  six  of  its- principal  provisions: — It  declared — 

(L)  The  suspending  of  laws  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  be  illegal. 

(ii.)  The  levying  of  money  without  such  like  consent  to  be 
illegal 

(iii.)  That  frt^edom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parliament  ought 
not  to  be  questioned  in  any  place  out  of  Parliament. 

(iv.)  That  juries  ought  to  be  impartially  selected. 

(v.)  That,  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Parliaments  ought  to  be 
held  frequently. 

(vi.)  That  every  English  sovereign  should  take  the  oath  against 
transubstautiation,  and  marr}'  a  Protestant,  and,  in  the  event  of 
marrying  a  Papist,  the  subjects  should  be  absolve<l  from  all^iance. 

When  toas  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  fottghty  and  what  nations  took 
part  in  it  f 

Biittle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690,  between  the  adherents  of 
James  II.,  who  was  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  the 
English  under  James  II. 's  son-in-law,  William  III.  Defeat  of 
James.     (S6e  Haydn's  Dates — Boyne.)    • 

What  battles  took  place  in  the  reifjn  of  William  III.,  and  what 
were  their  retniltH  ? 

1689.  Battle  of  Killecmnkie.     William's  troops  defeated. 

1689.  Siege  of  Londonderry.     To^\'n  relieved  by  Major-General 

Kirke. 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne.     James  defeateiL 

1690.  A   naval   engagement   off    Beachy   Head.     English    and 
Dutch  fleets  defeated  by  the  French. 

1692.  Biittle  of  La  Hogue.     French  completely  routed. 

1693.  William  was  defeated  by  Luxemburg  at  Landen. 

What  were  the  imncipd  erents  in  Enfjli^i  History  during  the 
reifjn  of  William  III,  f 
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1689.  Civil  war  in  Ireland;  war  declared  against  France;  Bill 

of  Rights  passed. 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

1691.  Noiyuring  bishops  deprived  of  their  sees. 

1692.  Massacre  of  Glencoe ;  foundation  of  the  National  Debt. 

1693.  Incorporation  of    the  Bank  of    England;    a    Cabinet 

Ministry  first  established. 
1695.  Capture  of  Namiir. 

1697.  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1698.  First  Partition  Treaty. 

1700.  Second    Partition    Treaty;    death     of    the    Duke    of 

Gloucester. 

1701.  Act  of  Settlement  passed ;  death  of  James  IL 

1704.  The  Grand  Alliance  against  France,  in  behalf  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  whom  the  allies  recognised  as  King 
of  Spain. 

Give  9ome  account  of  tlie  inasaacrt  of  Olencoe,  and  when  it  took 
place. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  Master  of  the  Stair,  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary (having  an  intense  hatred  towards  the  clan  of  Macdonald), 
concealed  from  William  the  fact  of  Maclan's  tardy  submission  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  before 
31st  December,  1691;  and  William,  on  the  concealment  of  this 
fact  and  on  other  fiUse  representations,  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Maalonalds,  to  his  eternal  disgrace.  The  Master 
of  the  Stair  sent  Captain  Campbell  with  120  men  into  the  glen, 
where  Mclan  and  his  clan  entertained  them'  for  a  fortnight.  On 
the  night  of  the  13th  February,  1692,  the  soldiers  massacred  their 
kind  entertainers  when  unprepared,  and  without  arms  in  their 
hands.  Maclan  and  about  sixty  others  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
numbers  of  women  and  children  who  escaped  to  the  mountains  died 
from  cold  and  starvation. 

Write  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  or  William  III, 

William  III.  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  By  his 
father  infringing  constitutional  rights,  party  spirit  ran  very  high ; 
his  son  (William  IIL)  was  prevented  from  succeeding  to  the 
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sUdtholdership,  in  connection  with  which  the  name  of  the  Bepnb- 
lican  brothers  I>e  Witt  will  ever  be  associated.  Upon  the  French 
kin^  I»aisy  attacking  Holland,  the  coontiy  being  found  in  a 
defenceless  state,  a  popular  outbreak  took  place,  the  De  Witts  were 
bazbaiously  murdered,  and  the  joung  pnnce  appointed  stadtholder. 
William  then  took  command  of  his  disorganised  army,  but  in  two 
campaigns  completely  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  from  the 
oountiT.     In  1667,  he  married  his  cousin  Mary. 

In  1688,  upon  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  and  the  alleged  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Admiral  Herbert  was  despatched  with  an 
invitation  from  the  principal  statesmen  and  nobility  to  William  to 
come  to  their  assistance  and  save  th^  country  from  a  despotism 
worse  than  that  of  Charles  L,  upon  which  William  immediately, 
but  secretly  and  quietly,  commenced  and  carried  on  preparations  for 
embarking,  and  on  the  30th  September,  1688,  published  a  declara- 
tion to  the  people  of  England,  explaining  his  object  in  coming  over, 
and  on  the  5th  November  landed  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire.     With 
the  circumstances  of  the  English  Revolution  we  trust  all  our  readers 
are  fully  acquainted.     By  the  Declaration  of  Rights  William  and 
Mary  were  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England  for  life,  and  certain 
provisions  made  for  the  succession.     William  died  at  Kensington, 
on  the  8th  March,  1702,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
having  fractured  his  collar  bone,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     He  left  no   issue.     As  to  his  character,  he  was  plain  in 
manners,  reserved,  cold,  and  inflexible,  his  judgment  was  sound,  his 
courage  intrepid,  his  penetration  most  acute,  and  he  certainly  was 
the  greatest  general  of  the  age. 

The  two  great  aims  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  to  reduce  the 
tyrannical  power  of  Louis  and  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Protestants, 
and  he  must  ever  be  regartled  as  the  instrument  by  which  England 
was  delivered  from  civil  tyranny  and  religious  persecution.  (See 
Ross's  Outlines,  p.  327,  and  Brewer's  Guide,  35th  edit.,  p.  366.) 

On  what  grounds  wets  the  thronA  declared  to  htive  been  vacated 
ami  forfeited  by  James  II.  f     Why  was  the  Stuart  line  excluded  f 

James  was  declared  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  1689,  to  have 
"  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  to  have  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
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and  of  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom  and  thereby 
abdicated  the  government  and  vacated  the  throne.  And  that  it 
had  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
prince." 

State  ftdly  the  nature^  purport,  and  principal  clauses  of  the  Ad  of 
Settlement. 

The  nature  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  to  arrange  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne's  seventeen 
children,  having  died  30fch  July,  1700.  The  purport  was  to  exclude 
all  the  descendants  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  save  Anne  and  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  and  secure  a  Protestant  succession.  The 
principal  provisions,  after  the  limitation  of  the  crown  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  issue  after  the  death  of  Anne,  that  the 
sovereign  should  join  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
that  in  case  of  the  crown  devolving  to  a  foreigner  the  nation  should 
not  be  boimd  to  enter  into  any  war  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment; that  no  future  sovereign  should  leave  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  without  like  consent;  that  all  matters  cognizable  in  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  transacted  there ;  that  none  but  a  person 
bom  of  English  parents  should  be  capable  of  holding  office,  or 
being  a  member  of  parliament ;  that  no  person  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House;  that  judges 
might  be  removed  on  the  address  of  both  Houses,  and  that  no 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  should  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  Commons. 

Which  of  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  afteitoards 
repealed  ? 

The  provision  that  no  English  sovereign  should  leave  the  king- 
dom 'without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  repealed  in  the  first 
year  of  George  L's  reign. 

Write  a  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Mai'lhorough, 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  celol)rated  military 
commander,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Winstone  Churchill,  and  was  bom 
at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  a.d.  1659.  He  entered  upon  his  military 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  been  taken  into  favour  by  tho 
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Duke  of  York.  He  first  gained  military  distinction  at  the  si^  of 
Miicstricht.  Tlirough  the  influence  of  his  patron,  he  was  made 
Ikron  Eyemouth,  in  1682,  and  Lord  Churchill,  of  Sandridge,  in 
A.D.  1685.  He  married  a  JVIiss  Jennings,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  Anne.  On  the  arrival  of  William  of  Orange  in  England, 
Churchill  joineil  him,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Marlhorough  in  the 
following  year.  William  also  appointed  him  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands.  In  a.d.  1692  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
James,  and  remained  there  until  the  death  of  Mary.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  and  reinstated  in  all  his  former  honours.  Bat  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  his  career  was  yet  to  come.  During  the 
war  with  France,  Marlborough  gained  great  victories  at  Blenheim, 
Riunilie^,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  &c,  besides  taking  many 
strong  fortresses.  The  queen  created  him  Duke,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  manor  of  Woodstock.  In  a.d.  1711,  by  the  intrigues 
of  party,  he  was  driven  from  power,  and  retired  to  the  continent  in 
disgust.  He  returned  on  the  death  of  Anne,  and  was  received  with 
great  manifestations  of  joy  by  the  people.  He  died  A.D.  1722. 
(Lupton,  p.  609.) 

Gii'fi  an  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  aiul  say  who  were  the  imncipal  leaders  of  the  different 
sections. 

On  the  accession  of  Anne,  the  hostility  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
factions  at  home,  which  went  on  increasing  in  violence  to  the 
end  of  her  reign,  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  united 
opinion  of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war  with  France 
and  Spain. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  conquests,  the 
spirit  of  ix)litical  intrigue,  which  was  never  more  fully  developed 
than  in  tlie  latter  years  of  Anne's  reign,  was  stifled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  But  as  the  War  of  the  Succession  pro- 
ceeded, with  few  indications  of  its  being  brought  to  an  end,  the 
great  commander  of  the  Enghsh  forces  gradually  lost  his  popu- 
larity, from  the  belief  that  his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed 
upon  the  nation.  A  fonnidable  party  had  also  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of 
kings,  and  the  passive  obedience  of  the  people.     The  impeachment 
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of  Dr.  Sacheverell  for  preaching  these  opinions,  the  mild  punish- 
ment, which  had  the  effect  of  a  real  acquittal,  and  his  subsequent 
triumphant  progress  through  the  kingdom,  furnished  an  unerring 
presage  of  violent  changes.  In  the  elections  of  1710,  the  Tory 
supremacy  was  established.  The  ministry  of  Godolphin  and  Sun- 
derland was  displaced  by  that  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford ;  and 
the  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  Marlborough  and 
bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Relate  principal  events  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

The  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were — 

1702.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

1707.  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet 

1713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (Curtis's  Outlines,  p.  37.) 

Wliat  was  the  date  and  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
UtrecM  f 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  terminated  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  signed  by 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  other  allies. 
Important  stipulations  were — 
The  security  of  Protestant  succession  in  England. 
The  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 
The  destruction  of  Dunkirk. 

The  enlargement  of  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America. 
Full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  allies.     (April  11,  1713.) 

(See  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Wliat  is  meant  by  tJie  House  of  Brunsvoick  f 

The    House    of    Brunswick    consists  of    the   sovereigns  from 
George  I.  to  Victoria. 


HOUSE  OF   HANOVER 
Explain  fully  hmo  George  L  derived  his  title  to  the  croum, 

George  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  12th  June,  1701,  by  which,  on 
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the  death  of  Anne,  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  (granddaughter  of  James  I.)  and  her  issue.  George  L 
was  her  son. 

Date^  and  state  succinctly  what  you  ktiow  of  the  following  events 
or  transactions: — 

(a)  The  Peace  of  Amiens. 

(b)  The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

(c)  The  Battle  of  Oidloden. 

(d)  The  Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

(e)  The  Petition  of  Right. 

1802.  Treaty  of  Amiens  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  (March  27).  Buonaparte  declared  Consul  for  Ufa  This 
was  merely  a  truce.  England  surrendered  all  her  conquests  except 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad;  Malta  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John. 

1787.  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  been  Governor-General  for 
several  years,  impeached  on  account  of  some  of  his  proceedings  in 
India.  His  trial  began  in  1788,  and  was  not  concluded  till  1795, 
when  he  was  acquitted. 

1746.  April  8th.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  from  Aber- 
deen and  met  the  army  of  Charles  Edward  on  Culloden  Moor. 
The  Highlanders  broke  the  first  of  the  three  English  lines,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  second  and  utterly  routed.  Charles  dismissed  his 
remaining  followers  and  fled  to  France. 

1809.  January  17th.  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  into  the  north  of 
Spain,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards ;  which  advance  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  disastrous  retreat  to  Conmna.  Key's  corps  had  cut 
off  the  retreat  by  way  of  Portugal,  and  consequently  twenty  days 
were  occupied  in  reacliing  the  place,  during  which  the  sufferings  of 
the  troops  were  almost  unparalleled.  Napoleon  gave  up  the  chase, 
but  Soult  followed,  and,  when  a  part  of  the  English  had  embarked, 
the  battle  of  Conmna  was  fought,  in  which  the  French  were  beaten 
off,  but  Sir  Jolm  Moore  slain. 

1628.  Petition  of  Right,  a  declaratory  statute  presented  to 
Charles  I.,  acknowledging  the  illegality  of  exaction  of  money  by 
loans,  of  the  commitment  of  those  who  refused  to  pay  money  thus 
demanded,  of  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  private  persons,  and  of 
commissions  to  try  military  offenders  by  martial  law. 
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Draw  a  pedigree  to  iUtidraie  and  explain  the  claims  of  George  L 

to  the  English  throne, 

James  I. 
married  Amie  of  Denmark. 

! 

Hem7  Charles  I.  Elizabeth 

d.  1612.        m.  Henrietta  Maria        b.  Aug.  19,  1596.    d.  Feb.  18, 1662. 

of  France.  m.  Frederick,  elector  palatme. 

I  i  i 

Rupert        Maurice        Sophia 

m.  Elector  of  Haaover. 


(George.  L 
(See  Smith's  Smaller  Hist,  of  Eng.  Grenealogical  Table.) 

CotUrast  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  with  those  (f  Savoy 
to  the  English  throne,  and  state  the  promdons  of  the  Act  which  gave 
"  de  facto^^  precedence  to  the  former. 

The  Electress  of  Hanover  was  the  youngest  of  the  ten  children  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  and  stood 
in  regular  order  of  inheritance,  not  only  after  the  descendants  of 
Henrietta,  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles  L,  from  whom  sprang 
the  royal  houses  of  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  but  also  after  the 
descendants  of  her  own  elder  brothers,  Charles,  James,  and 
Edward.  All  these  families,  however,  were  Catholic.  That  of 
Hanover  was  the  nearest  Protestant  family  after  the  House  of 
Orange. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  on  the  12th  June,  1701,  by 
which,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her  issue,  being  and  continuing  Pro- 
testants, and  it  also  contained  enactments  for  the  further  security 
of  our  religious  laws  and  liberties. 

What  were  the  most  important  events^  foreign  and  domestic^  which 
marked  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ? 

The  South  Sea  Bubble.  Wood's  Halfpence.  Drapier's  Letters. 
The  Excise  Bill  introduced,  occasioning  serious  riots.  The  war 
with  Spain,  The  defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain,  and 
France,  to  which  Holland  subsequently  acceded.  The  English 
trade  to  America  was  placed  on  its  former  footing ;  all  captures 
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restored,  &c.  Another  war  took  place  with  Spain,  with  relation 
to  the  fable  of  Jenkins*  ears,  which  subsequently  led,  in  a  measure, 
to  Walpole's  retirement ;  for  the  elections  of  1741  went  against 
him,  and  he  resigned  after  having  been  defeated  at  the  Chippen- 
ham election,  in  1742,  the  country  having  grown  rich  under 
his  long  and  peaceful  administration.  (See  Student's  Hume,  p.  589, 
et  seq,) 

What  do  yoti  know  of  ofie  of  the  following  f —  Van  Tromp^ 
Lar^ranCj  G^tieral  Moiik\  Cardinal  WdUey^  Simon  De  Mowtfort^ 
Widdiff,  Edmund  Burke, 

Edmund  Burke,  1728,  eminent  author,  prominent  statesman, 
and  eloquent  speaker ;  entered  Parliament  in  1766,  and  sup- 
ported the  Rockingham  Administration ;  in  1788,  he  opened  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  in  1790  published  "  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  a  work  of  which  30,000  copies 
were  immediately  sold. 

Describe  full !/  one  of  the  following  battles: — Deftingenj  Fontenoy^ 
Pl€usey,  explaining  the  disposition  and  movement  of  the  forces. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  was  fought  27th  Jime,  1743.  The  allies 
were  in  a  desperately  bad  position.  Grammont  occupied  the  village 
of  Dettingen  in  front,  a  French  division  of  1 2,000  occupied  Aschaf- 
fenburg  in  the  immediate  rear,  and  the  French  batteries  played  on 
their  flanks  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Grammont  left  his 
post,  which  gave  the  allies  the  advantage  of  fighting  on  more  equal 
terms  and  winning  a  decisive  victor>\  The  French  lost  6,000  men, 
the  allies  half  the  number.     (Lupton,  p.  361 ;  Ross,  p.  358.) 

Give  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  George  TIL 

1763.  The  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ; 
the  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes. 

1775-1783.  The  American  War  of  Independence. 

1780.  The  Gordon  Riots. 

1783.  William  Pitt  became  Premier. 

1789.  The  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1796.  Spain  declared  War  against  England. 

1798.  The  Irish  Rebellion. 
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1801.  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Battle  of 
Copenhagen. 

1802.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
1803-1820.  The  Penmsular  War. 
1805.  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

1811.  Greorge,  Prince  of  Wales,  appointed  Eegent. 

1814.  Napoleon  abdicated,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

1815,  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Rdate  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war  hettoeen  England  and 
America, 

The  following  were  the  four  principal  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  American  War  of  Independence  : — 

(L)  The  attempt  to  introduce  our  navigation  laws  and  thus  to 
restrain  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  America  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  the  West  Indies. 

(ii.)  A  bill  introduced  by  the  Granville  Ministry  and  passed, 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  imposition  of  a  small  tax  on  all  goods 
imported  into  America,  as  some  recompense  for  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  which  had  been  carried  on  principally  for  her  protection. 

(iii.)  The  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  1765,  also  introduced  by  the 
Granville  Ministry  and  carried,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  Pitt's 
able  speech,  was  afterwards  repealed. 

(iv.)  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Ministry,  fixing 
a  tax  on  tea  and  small  articles,  such  as  glass,  &c.,  which  occasioned 
the  seizure  and  destroyal  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbour,  in  retaliation 
for  which  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  the  Massachussets  Government 
Bill  were  passed,  and  which  fanned  the  smouldering  spirit  of 
resistance  into  open  rebellion,  ending  ultimately  in  the  independence 
of  America  being  declared  and  acknowledged.  (See  Lupton,  p.  379, 
et  seq,) 

The  progress  of  the  war  may  best  be  shown  by  arranging  the 
various  noted  battles  in  chronological  order. 

1775.  Skirmish  at  Lexington. 
„       Forts  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point  taken  by  Americans. 
„       Battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  -,  Americans  defeated  by  General 

Howe. 
„       Americans,  under  Montgomery,  captured   St.  John   and 
Montreal,  but  repulsed,  on  besieging  Quebec,  by  General 


4€t  QCTsn*: 

CE=t£i»L;  MsctCTEKXT  kiDod,  and   ArnoM   sevcfely 

ITTf.  WiiJk  :£  Cinfeift  2««oT€?»i  ly  the  KngHdi, 

,       Iv&iiLtf^  :f  I^s*>:^Ti. ;   Aiywaitf  defeated. 
-       Hrrt  sk^ipzrss  Xew  YodL 

1777,  Wk*i:,:T.jv:c.  tATCnres  PsfDoecovn. 

Lfti::Lr  :f    lAnc:£iTirii>r ;  Americans   oompletelj  defeated 

It   Fr;g?igh,   inkier  Ojci v^allis ;  sabsequently,  PkQa- 

dflicii  likci, 
BcrgC'T:^    irfc:&ss    Aiarrifians  at  Behmua  Heights^   bat 

iiirrrsris  Coi:T€Dtx>n  of  Saiataga  signed  ;  fiist  serious 

177S.  Hc'we  resapis  c-^JuiiaiiJ- 
„       SeTrral  ilitiI  liatsles  berween  Engtiflh  and  French,  who 
bad  jc<ised  ihe  Americans;  St.   Lnda  captored  by 
Britisb. 
1779.  Captu^  of  Sl  Vincent,  Gienada,  and  Senegal,  by  FxencL 
17S0.  Spaniaids^  wbo  had  now  joined  Ain<»ri<»ftnft  and  French, 
defeated  by  Sir  G€<»ige  Rodney  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
„       Cbailvstoiim  captured  by  Sir  H.  Clinton,   who    subee- 

qTienily  completely  defeated  Americans  at  Camden. 
„       War  declared  a^^:ainst  Holland  for  n^;otiating  a  treaty 

with  America. 
„       Battle   of  Do^;^!   Bank  between    English  and  Dutch, 
indecisive. 
1781.  Xew  York  capitulated.  Lord  Comwallis's  suppliea  being, 
October  19,  entirely  cut  off  by  the  French.     Virtual 
close  of  the  war. 
(See  Lupton,  p.  379,  el  seq,y  and  Cuitis's  Outlines,  p.  41,  ei  seq.) 

Write  a  Life  of  Edmund  Burke, 

Burke,  eminent  modem  writer,  able  statesman,  bom,  Dublin, 
1730.  Married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Xugent  Celebrated  for  speeches 
in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  were  his  master- 
pieces. He  was  the  greatest  Whig  orator,  and  uttered  mournful 
predictions  of  downfall  of  law  and  order  in  France  in  his  "Reflec- 
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tions  on  Revolution  in  France."  In  public  life  he  was  ardent  and 
indefatigable.  He  died  1797.  (See  Maunder's  Biographical 
Treasury  and  Smith's  History  of  England,  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.) 

WMt  do  you  know  of  the  Lord  George  Gordon  Riots  ? 

In  consequence  of  Sir  George  Saville's  Act  of  1178,  No  Popery 
Riots  became  general  throughout  the  country.  Roman  Catholics 
were  abused  and  their  houses  and  property  destroyed.  Protestant 
Associations  were  formed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  mad  fanatic,  was 
chosen  as  their  president  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1780,  Lord  George 
determined  to  present  a  No  Popery  petition,  and  having  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association,  he  called  upon  them  to 
support  the  cause  and  accompany  him  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly,  59,000  or  60,000  riotous  Protestants  assembled  m  St. 
Greorge's  Fields,  and  accompanied  Lord  George  to  the  House.  Here 
a  scene  of  riot  ensued  that  beggars  description.  Every  peer  and 
commoner  opi)osed  to  the  bill  was  insulted  or  maltreated,  and  the 
furious  mob  in  their  bigoted  zeal  burnt  the  chapels  of  Catholic 
ambassadors  accredited  to  this  country.  The  rioters  broke  open 
Newgate  and  the  other  prisons,  liberated  the  prisoners,  and 
attempted  to  sack  the  Bank  of  England.  For  five  days  London 
was  at  their  mercy ;  but  at  length  the  authorities  called  out  the 
military,  and  cleared  the  streets,  400  or  500  of  the  mob  being  shot. 
Lord  George  was  captured  on  9th  June,  tried  and  acquitted,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  high  connections  and  the  forensic  eloquence 
of  his  counsel,  Erskine.  Nearly  100  of  the  rioters  were  convicted, 
and  twenty-one  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

WhcU  were  the  principal  battles  of  the  Peninsula  ? 

Corunna,  fought  on  16th  January,  1809,  between  Sir  John  Moore, 
in  command  o£  14,500  British,  and  Marshal  Soult  with 
20,000  French.  The  latter  were  repulsed,  but  Moore 
was  mortally  wounded. 

Talavera,  28th  July,  1809.  In  this  battie  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  with 
less  than  25,000  men,  defeated  50,000  French,  under 
Jourdan  and  Victor,  compelling  them  to  abandon  Oporto. 

Fuentes  D'Onoro  was  fought  on  5  th  May,  1811,  when  the  English, 
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with  33,000  men,  drove  40,000  French  across  the 
frontier. 

On  the  23rd  July,  1812,  Marmont,  with  40,000  French,  waa 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  about  the  same  number 
of  men,  in  the  great  Battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  Ikttle  of  Vittoria  was  fought  on  21st  June,  1813.  About 
70,000  men  on  each  side  engaged.  The  French,  under  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  were  defeated. 

The  Battle  of  Toulouse  (in  France)  was  the  last  of  the  Peninsula 
battles,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  10th  April,  1814. 

Enumerate  (he  jirincipal  mctories  of  Wellington. 

Ahmednuggur    .         .         .         .  a.d.  1803,  August  12. 

Assaye  ......„„      Sept  23. 

Copenhagen         ....  „     1807,  Sept,  8. 

The  Douro „     1809,  May  12. 

Talavera „         »      July  27-28. 

Badajos ,,1812,  April  7. 

Salamanca »         i>     July  22. 

Vittoria „     1813,  June  21. 

Quatre  Bras        ....  „     1815,  June  16. 

Waterloo »         »     June  18. 

Write  a  Life  of  NeJaou, 

Horatio,  Lord  Nelson,  was  first  employed  in  the  American  war, 
and  in  1793,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
appointed  to  the  Agamemnon.  He  speedily  rose  to  distinction 
and  was  created  a  rear-admiral  In  1798  he  won  the  famous  Battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  utterly  routed  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet 
For  this  he  was  created  Baron  Nelson.  In  1801,  under  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  he  won  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1805  took  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  in  which  position  he  fought 
and  won  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  at  which  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
(See  Littlewood's  F^seutials,  p.  130.) 

Wlud  w(ts  the  occasion  ami  the  'pur^wrt  of  the  so^alled  Brmk 
Bedrirtion  Act?     By  whom  wan  it  paused  and  repealed  respeciivel y  ? 

In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  was  authorised  to  suspend  cash 
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payments,  and  notes  of  £1  and  £2  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
remained  so  till  3rd  May,  1821,  towards  the  end  of  George  III.'s 
reign.  The  Government  were  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Towards  the  end 
of  1795  there  were  serious  riots,  and  the  king  was  mohbed  on  his 
way  to  Parliament.  So,  in  this  critical  state  of  finances,  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  was  passed.     (See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxxv.) 

State  what  you  know  of  the  occasion  and  the  2>rovisions  of  the 
Royal  Marria/je  Act. 

The  famous  Boyal  Marriage  Bill,  passed  during  the  reign  of 
George  III,  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  with  Mrs.  Horton,  a  widow  lady,  daughter  of  Lord 
Truham,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Waldegrave.  The  message  from  the  king  recommended 
both  houses  of  Parliament  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  remedy  existing  defects  in  the  law,  and  so  prevent  the 
descendants  of  his  late  majesty  George  IL  (excepting  the  children 
of  princesses  who  had  married  or  who  might  marry  into  foreign 
families)  from  marrying  without  the  consent  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  A  bill  was  brought  in  declaring  all  such  marriages  null 
and  void,  and  their  issue  illegitimate.  The  descendants  of  his 
majesty,  however,  if  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  might  marry, 
provided  they  gave  notice  of  their  intention  twelve  months  before- 
hand, and  Parliament  did  not  oppose  the  match.  This  bill  met 
with  violent  opposition,  some  of  the  arguments  against  it  being, 
that  it  would  be  giving  despotic  power  to  the  Crown,  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  natural  laws  of  man,  that  it 
would  induce  a  depraved  mode  of  life,  &c.  To  these  answer  was 
made  that  these  inconveniences  were  merely  imaginary,  that  if  the 
king  stretched  his  authority  beyond  proper  limits  he  could  be 
controlled  by  Parliament,  that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  was  injured 
by  improper  connections,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  realm  might  be 
threatened  by  unfit  alliances  between  the  royal  family  and  subjects. 
The  result  was  that  with  great  rapidity  and  large  majorities  the  bill 
passed  through  both  Houses,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  1772. 

Mention  some  important  events  in  the  reign  of  George  IV, 

HH 
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The  Battle  of  Navarino,  1827.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  became 
Premier,  1828.  Kepeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  1828. 
Catliolic  Emancii>ation  Bill  passed,  1829. 

When  and  tohy  vxjlb  Hanover  separated  from  the  Cromn  of 
England  f 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  crown  of  England,  the 
crown  of  Hanover,  in  consequence  of  the  Salic  law,  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  nearest  male  heir,  Ernest  Augustus,  better  known 
as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  William  IV.  (See  Blackie's 
Imp.  Gaz.,  Hanover;  and  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxxviL; 
Haydn's  Dates — Hanover.) 

Sketch  the  rise  and  profjress  of  EnglUih  nde  in  India, 

British  nde  in  India  would  seem  to  have  commenced  with  the 
ac(|uisition  of  Boml>ay  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Cathenne 
of  Braganza.  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were  siibdued  by  Lord 
Clive  in  1766,  since  which  time  we  have  yearly  annexed  portions 
of  India,  until  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  we  acquired  the 
entire  peninsula. 

(For  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  rule,  see  Smith's 
Smaller  History,  p.  284.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIVES   AND    CHARACTERS   OF   EMINENT   PERSONS,  &C. 

Gwe  some  account  of  the  lives  of  the  follofuoimj  men : — Sir  Walter 
Euleigh,  Lord  FalUand,  Jack  Cade, 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  bom  1552,  distinguished  statesman,  scholar, 
and  warrior,  in  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  One  of  the  100 
gentlemen  sent  to  France  for  service  of  the  Protestant  princes ; 
served  in  the  Netherlands;  went  out  to  Newfoimdland;  to  Ireland, 
where  he  showed  much  bravery  in  quelling  the  insurgents.  Foimded 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  Raised  and  disciplined  the  militia  of 
Cornwall  at  time  of  Spanish  invasion,  and  joined  English  fleet  with 
a  squadron  of  ships.    Thrown  into  prison  for  publishing  his  **  School 
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of  Atheists."  When  set  at  liberty  took  active  part  in  discover}'  of 
Guiana ;  took  command  of  expedition  to  Cadiz,  of  which  the  success 
was  greatly  due  to  him.  In  James  L's  reign  charged  with  participa- 
ting in  attempt  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne;  committed  to 
the  tower ;  imprisoned  for  twelve  years ;  he  there  wrote  the  famous 
"  History  of  the  World."  In  1616  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and 
power  given  to  form  settlement  in  Guiana ;  but  he  was  not  pardoned 
for  his  alleged  treason,  the  king  wishing  to  have  power  over  him. 
The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  on  his  return,  in  1616,  the  sentence 
of  death  was  oixlered  to  be  carried  out,  and  he  was  executed  October 
29,  1618. 

Lord  Falkland,  statesman  and  soldier,  in  reign  of  Charles  I., 
distinguished  for  virtuous  principlea  Took  active  part  in  politics ; 
supported  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford;  opposed  the  "Eemon- 
stiunce"  in  1642.  Killed  while  acting  as  volunteer  at  battle  of 
Newbury,  1643. 

Jack  Cade,  headed  rebellion  in  Henry  VL's  reign,  assimied  the 
title  of  Lord  Mortimer,  and  claimed  the  throne  as  descendant  of 
Edward  III.  The  insurgents  were  compelled  to  submit  to  royal 
authority.  Cade  taken  and  killed  at  Holkfield,  Sussex,  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Alexander  Eden,  1450.  (See  Maunder's  Biographical 
Treasury;  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxvi.) 

State  what  you  know  of  the  Uvea  of  Anaelm  and  Henry  of  Blois, 

Anselm,  bom  at  Aosta,  Italy,  1083,  became  a  monk  and  prior  of 
Bee  in  Normandy.  Attending  William  during  his  illness,  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1093.  Leaving  the  king- 
dom without  permission  of  the  king,  his  bishopric  was  seized ;  he 
then  went  to  Rome,  but  ultimately  returned  to  Lyons,  tiU  the  death 
of  the  king  and  his  recall  to  England,  by  the  invitation  of  Henry, 
in  1100.     He  died  at  Canterbury,  in  1109. 

Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  brother  of  Stephen, 
and  son  of  one  of  the  Counts  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  on  whose  great  influence  over  the 
people  Stephen  mainly  depended  for  support. 

Sketch  tlie  Religious  History  of  Englaiulfrmn  the  Conquest  to 
thp  Battle  of  Kvesham, 

The   Papal    power,   favoured  by   the   policy   of    William    the 
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Contiueror,  whose  claim  to  the  English  throne  it  had  supported, 
grew  almost  intolemble,  and  it  was  not  until  1162  that  Henry  U., 
on  the  death  of  Tlieolwild,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  resolved  to 
take  rigorous  mejisures  against  the  multiplied  encroachments  of  the 
clerg}',and  his  long  and  memorable  struggle  involved  the  overthrow 
of  Thomas  a  Becket 

In  John's  reign  the  Papal  chair  was  filled  by  Innocent  IIL,  who 
attempted  more  openly  than  his  predecessors  to  exert  dominion 
over  the  European  princes,  and  his  sentence  of  interdict  was 
followed  by  excommunication ;  and,  finally,  Johh  had  to  submit 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Pope;  and,  lastly,  in  Henry  III.'s 
reign  the  merciless  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Borne,  and  the  sale 
of  the  Sicilian  crown,  culminated  in  the  disastrous  war  of  the 
Barons. 

What  do  you  knmo  of  the  follofoing : — Knights^  fees,  Th^  CourU 
Leety  The  G^reat  Scidage  ? 

Knight's  fees,  or  Knight's  service,  was  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain forty  days  in  the  field  a  certain  number  of  knights  fuUy 
equipped,  raised  from  under-tenants.  The  Court  Leet  was  a  court 
held  in  a  manor  which  redressed  wrongs  by  way  of  judgment  against 
any  person  of  the  Frankpledge  who  had  done  any  wrong  or  injury 
to  another.  Tlio  Great  Scutage  was  a  tax  or  contribution  raised  by 
those  who  held  lands  by  knights'  service  towards  furnishing  the 
king's  army. 

WJiat  important  events  happened  in  the  following  years: — 937, 
1164,  1304,  1360,  1461,  1513,  1628,  1645,  17091 

937.  Anlaf,  son  of  Sihtric,  and  Constantino,  King  of  the  Scots, 

invaded  England,  and  were  defeated  by  Athelstan. 
1164.  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
1304.  Conquest  of  Scotland  completed. 
1360.  Treaty  of  Bretigny. 
1461.  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 
1513.  Battle  of  Flodden  Field 
1 628.  Petition  of  Right  drawn  up. 
1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 
1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet     (Sec  also  Bedford's  Digest) 
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State  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

A  statute  of  Elizabeth  passed,  1597,  and  re-enacted  in  1600, 
providing  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  of  the  poor  in  each 
parish,  and  the  appointment  of  overseers,  who,  with  consent  of  the 
justices,  were  to  levy  a  rate. 

SttUe  what  you  know  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  young  man  who,  in  1492,  declared  himself 
to  be  Richard,  the  young  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  FV.,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III. 
Being  strongly  supported  by  the  Yorkists  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
whose  kinswoman,  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  he  married,  he  landed 
in  Cornwall,  tod  laid  seige  to  Exeter,  but  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  Royal  troops:  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  in  1499  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  (Littlewood's  Essen- 
tials, did  edit,  p.  148.) 

Who  were  Wat  Tyler^  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  Rosamond^  re- 
spectively f 

Wat  Tyler  headed  a  rebellion  in  Richard  11. 's  reign,  1381 ;  the 
mob  met  at  Blackheath,  100,000  in  ntimber,  and  proceeded  to  Smith- 
field.  Tumult  was  quelled  by  intrepid  conduct  of  the  young  king, 
who  met  the  rebels  in  person  and  granted  some  of  their  demands ; 
but  at  another  meeting  in  Smithfield,  Walworth,  the  mayor  of 
London,  stabbed  Wat  Tyler,  who  was  despatched  by  the  king's 
attendants.     (See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xi.) 

Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  a  citizen  of  Calais,  who  signalised  himself 
when  that  place  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.  of  England. 

Rosamond,  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  Baron  of  Hereford, 
the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  IL,  by  whom  he  had  two  children. 
(See  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury.) 

Life  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  of  Chatham. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and 
was  brought  up  to  the  study  of  the  law  under  his  uncle  Nicholas 
Hyde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Prime  Minister 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  fled  to  the  Continent  to 
avoid  impeachment,  and  died  at  Rouen,  1674. 
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William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  a  celebrated  English  states- 
man,  lK»ni  1708;  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1756;  he  took 
otHco  the  following  year  again  as  War  Minister,  and  crashed  the 
ix)wer  of  France  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  He  opposed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the  North  American 
Colonies,  and  was  denouncing  the  French  policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  dth  Aprils  and  died  on  the  11th 
May,  1778. 

WlicU  eminent  permm  have  home  the  title  of  Northumberland^ 
Buckingham^  Burghleijy  and  Douglas  1  Oive  the  reign  in  which  each 
one  you  fix  upon  flourished,  together  with  the  principal  events  in  his 
career, 

Jolin  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  bom  in  the  year  1502, 
was  in  favour  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  the  title  of  Viscount 
Ulsle,  and  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VIIL  In  1547  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Pinkie, 
and  in  1552  caused  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  be  executed,  and 
succeeded  him  in  authority,  but  was  himself  beheaded  for  high 
treason  in  1553. 

George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  bom  in  1592,  was 
favoured  by  James  I.,  and  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
his  travels  in  Spain.  He  became  unpopular  in  the  reign  of  the 
next  monarch  on  account  of  some  difficulty  that  occurred  con- 
nected >vith  the  relief  of  Rochclle.  In  1626  he  was  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  promoters  of  the  impeach- 
ment were  committeil  to  the  Tower,  and  the  king  dissolved  Par- 
liament He  died  tlirough  Ixeing  stabbed  by  one  Felton,  at 
Portsmouth,  on  embarking  on  a  second  expedition  to  relieve 
liochelle. 

William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIIL  ;  he  was  Secretary  of  State  during  nearly  the  whole  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1598. 

Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  a  translator  of  the 
"iEneid,"  was  bom  in  the  year  1474,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  died  in  England,  whence  he  had  fled  on  account  of  his  un- 
ix)pularity,  in  1522,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

WfuU  English  kimjs  had  the  following  names,  and  why: — Beam- 
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derc,  Tlie  Unreadi/,  Lackland,  Longshanks,  Ironside^  The  Martyr  f 
Oive  the  dates  of  the  respective  reigns. 

Henry  I.  was  sumamed  Beauclerc  from  his  education  and  literary 
tastes.     He  reigned  from  1100  to  1135. 

Ethelred,  the  Unready,  from  his  want  of  vigour  and  capacity 
(978—1014.) 

John,  Lackland,  because  he  received  no  fiefs  from  his  father 
(1199—1216.) 

Edward  L,  Longshanks,  from  the  length  of  his  legs  (1272 — 
1307.) 

Edmund,  Ironside,  from  his  bravery  and  strength  (1015 — 1016.) 

Edward,  the  Martyr,  because  he  was  stabbed  at  the  instance  of 
his  mother-in-law,  Elfrida  (975  -978.) 

Staie  what  you  know  of  the  Scotch  Colony  at  Darien,  The  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  The  Convention  of  Cintra, 

As  to  the  Scotch  Colony  at  Darien,  in  1695  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament passed  a  Bill  to  further  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  two 
colonies  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  means  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  conduct  a  trade  into  the  two  Indies.  (See  Ross's  Manual, 
p.  323,  et  seq,) 

The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy— discovered  on  the  22nd  February, 
1820 — consisted  of  a  number  of  desperate  men,  headed  by  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  the 
Ministry  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  seize  the 
Bank.  They  met  in  a  loft  in  Cato  Street,  Edgware  Eoad.  The 
plot  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  confederates,  and  Thistlewood  and 
four  others  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  hanged  at  Kewgate, 
on  the  1st  May,  1820. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra,  an  episode  in  the  Peninsular  War,  was 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1808,  by  which  Junot  agreed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  on  Burrard  being  superseded  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple.  The  French  were  also  to  be  shipped  off  for  France 
with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  it  was  looked  upon  in  England  as  a 
national  disgrace.     (See  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  52.) 

Give  an  accoufit  of  tlw  Peerage  Bill, 

The  Peerage  Bill  was  introduced  in  1719,  the  object  of  which 
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with  the  king':?  authority,  to  diso^rer  and  bring  to  justice  all  incen- 
diaries  and  malignant^,  and  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion 
ejitablifihed  in  Scotland. 

tState  ^cJuit  you  knoic  of  the  following  persons: — The  Maid  of 

Norw^/f/,  a/ul  John  Wydiffe, 

'fin*  y\ii\i\  of  Nom-ay  was  ^largaret,  the  daughter  of  Eric,  King 
oi  Norway,  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land, by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  UL  She  was,  therefore, 
a  nm'M  of  Edward  II.     Being  the  only  descendant  of  Alexander,  the 
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Scotch  had  accepted  her  as  their  queen,  and  Edward,  wishing 
to  unite  the  two  crowns,  had  arranged,  a  marriage  between  her 
and  his  son  Edward.  His  aim,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Maigaret,  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  to  Scotland,  1290. 
(Lupton,  p.  74.) 

John  Wycliffe,  a  celebrated  reformer,  bom  1324  (his  followers 
were  called  Lollards),  educated  at  Oxford ;  translated  the  Scriptures, 
wrote  "De  Blasphemia" — a  book  opposing  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  on  account  of  which  he  was  called  '*  The  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation."  In  1372  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  Five  years 
later  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Edward  IIL  On  the  accession,  however,  of  Richard  IL,  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  in  1384.  At  the 
Council  of  Constance,  1414,  his  doctrines  were  condemned,  and  his 
body  ordered  to  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  which  was  carried  into 
execution,  and  his  ashes  cast  into  the  Swift     (Lupton,  p.  584.) 

Write  a  short  account  of  Clive. 

Robert,  Lord  Clive,  Baron  Plassey,  was  bom  29th  September, 
.1725,  of  respectable  but  poor  parents.  At  school  he  was  noted  for 
fearless  mischief  rather  than  study.  In  1744  he  was  sent  to 
Madras  as  a  writer  in  the  civil  service.  After  three  years  he  quitted 
it  and  entered  the  army,  and  first  distinguished  himself  at  Pondi- 
cherry  in  1748,  and  afterwards  at  the  taking  of  Arcot.  After  a 
short  visit  to  England  he  went  out  again  in  1755  with  rank  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  con- 
tributed much  to  defeat  French  power  in  India ;  reduced  the  pirate 
Angria,  and  avenged  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  by  defeating 
Sujah-u-Dowlah.  After  much  underhand  negotiation  with  Meer 
Jaffier  and  Omichund,  with  the  view  of  dethroning  Sujah-u- 
Dowlah,  in  the  war  which  followed  Clive  won  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  on  22nd  June,  1757,  with  only  3000  men  against  68,000, 
deposed  the  Nabob,  put  him  to  death,  and  installed  Meer  Jaffier  in 
his  place.  He  acquired  and  held  the  command  of  Bengal  for  two 
years.  In  1759  he  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament.  In  1760,  from 
bad  health,  he  returned  to  England  and  entered  Parliament  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  was  made  an  Irish  peer.  In  1764  he  was  sent 
again  to  India,  and  restored  order  in  British  af&iirs  there  in  spite  of 
official  opposition.     After  his  return,  with  shattered  health,  his 
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Cologne) ;  or  from  LoUen,  to  smg.     In  1401  they  were  proscribed 
by  Parliament,  and  in  1414  many  were  burned  alive. 

What  impoi'taiit  etenis  happened  in  English  history  in  the  foUouh 
ing  years:— ^^1,  1166,  1304,  1360,  1461,  1513,  1628,  16451 

937.  Invasion  of  England  by  Anlaf  and  C!onstantine ;  who  were 
defeated  at  Brunanbnrgb  by  Athelstan. 

1166.  Thomas  k  Becket  having  fled  to  France  in  consequence  of 
the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Louis  YI.,  a  war  with  France  ensued  which  lasted  three  years. 

1304.  Conquest  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 

1360.  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  between  England  and  France. 

1461.  Edward,  Earl  of  Maich,  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at 
Mortimer's  Cross.  Margaret  defeated  the  Yorkists  at  St.  Albans. 
Edward  a  few  days  after  was  acknowledged  king. 

1513.  James  lY.  invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Flodden. 

1628.  Petition  of  Right  (Charles  L). 

1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

CHve  an  accoioit  of  tlie  principal  measures,  froni  the  earliest  times, 
for  effecting  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  reforms  were 
made,  but  they  soon  fell  through.  Tn  1782  the  younger  Pitt 
attempted  to  introduce  a  measure  for  a  moderate  but  substantial . 
reform  in  our  constitution.  The  treasury  boroughs  and  those  in 
the  possession  of  private  individuals  he  described  as  the  great 
sources  and  supports  of  bad  government ;  moreover,  he  contended 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  totally  different  from  its 
original  construction,  and  the  members  in  general  more  influenced 
by  the  Crown  and  aristocracy  than  by  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
the  people ;  then  came  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  demand  for 
change  much  increased ;  then,  upon  the  accession  of  William  lY., 
a  second  revolution  in  France;  then  followed  the  revolution  in 
Belgium,  where  the  people  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

These  events  were  not  without  their  influence  in  England,  and 
when  Wellington  avowed  his  intention  to  resist  all  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  Parliament,  there  arose  so  strong  an  opposition  to 
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the  Grovemment  that  the  duke  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Earl 
Grey,  and  the  Whig  ministry,  pledged  to  reform  in  Parliament,  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  of  necessity.  Hence  Lord 
Russell's  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  which  many  towns  were  disfran- 
chised and  others  empowered  to  return  members,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  franchise  was  laigely  extended.  When  the  Earl  of  Derby 
became  Premier  in  1866,  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Loi-d  Stanley  and  Sir 
Hugh  (afterwards  Earl)  Cairns  as  his  chief  supporters,  the  Reform 
Bill  for  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise  was  introduced,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,  1867.  (Ross's 
Manual,  pp.  430 — 431;  Curtis's  Outlines,  p.  46;  Collier's  British 
Empire,  p.  487.) 

In  whose  reigjia  did  the  following  men  live,  and  for  what  were 
they  famous? — Roger  Bacon,  Burke,  Caxton,  Chaucer,  Dryden, 
Fairfax,  Goldsmith,  Dr,  Johnson,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Spenser,  Swift,  Sir  W, 
Scott,  Wydiffe. 

Roger  Bacon,  in  Henry  in.'s  reign.  Invented  telescopes, 
reading  glasses,  microscopes,  and  many  other  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  instruments.  Discovered 
gunpowder;  wrote  several  books;  made  a  map  of 
Tartary. 

Burke. — George  in.'s  reign.  Celebrated  orator  and  writer,  and 
was  an  able  statesman. 

Caxton. — Edward  IV.'s  reign.     Earliest  English  printer. 

Chaucer.— Edward  in.'s  reign.  Poet— called  "The  Father  of 
English  Poetry." 

Dryden.-^Charles  II. 's  reign.  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer 
royaL 

Fairfax. — Charles  I.'s  reign  and  Cromwell's  Protectorship.  Was 
distinguished  Parliamentary  general. 

Groldsmith. — George  II. 's  reign.     Poet,  historian,  and  essajrist. 

Dr.  Johnson. — George  11.  &  III.'s  reigns.  Celebrated  lexico- 
grapher and  writer. 

Ben  Jonson. — Elizabeth  and  James  I.'s  reigns.   Great  dramatist. 

Sir  Thomas  More. — Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  Chancellor  and  great 
speaker.  Executed  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
July  6,  1636. 
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Sir  Iftaac  Newton. — Charles  II.'s,  James  11. 's,  William  IIL*8, 
and  Anne's  reigns.  Distinguished  philosopher,  mathe- 
matician, and  astronomer. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — George  III.'s  reign.     Painter. 

Spenser. — Elizabeth's  reign.     Poet,  author  of  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Swift. — Amie's,  George  I.'s,  and  George  II. 's  reigns.  Political, 
satirical,  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — George  lY.'s  reign.  Most  celebrated  Scottish 
novelist. 

Wycliffe. — Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 's  reign.  Reformer; 
first  divine  who  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Translator  of  the  Scriptures.  (See  Maunder's  Bio- 
grapliical  Treasury  ;  Ince's  Outline's  of  Eng.  Hist) 

Give  an  account  of  what  luxpptnml  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
ElizaMh,  and  in  Scothind  during  the  rei{jn  of  Charles  /. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  Great  O'Neale, 
had  been  raised  by  the  Queen  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
and  having  murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being 
acknowledged  head  of  the  clan,  he  hoped  to  overturn  the  English 
government.  Ho  procured  from  Spain  a  supply  of  arms  and 
ammmiition ;  and,  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a  de- 
pendence upon  himself,  he  was  regarded  as  a  formidable  enemy. 
Tyrone  checked  for  some  years  the  arms  of  John  Morris,  the 
English  commander,  and  defeated  his  successor.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal, 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Blackwater,  where  1500,  together  with  the 
general  himself,  were  slain.  Essex  was  then  appointed  governor 
of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant,  and  sent  against  the 
rebels.  He  landed  at  Dublin,  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  in 
April,  1599 ;  but,  instead  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  as  had 
been  expected,  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  enemy.  By  long  marches 
and  by  sickness  his  army  was  reduced  to  4000  men.  Essex  there- 
fore agreed  to  a  conference  with  Tyrone,  and  a  cessation  of  arms 
was  the  result.  He  also  received  from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a 
peace,  which  contained  many  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  con- 
ditions, and  there  appeared  afterwards  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  had  commenced  an  unjustifiable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Essex  so  provoked  the  queen  that 
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she  recalled  him,  and  sent  out  as  his  successor  Lord  Mountjoy,  a 
man  of  energy  and  determination,  who  quickly  subjugated  the 
rebels,  and  to  whom,  in  November,  1602,  Tyrone  surrendered,  on 
condition  that  his  life  and  lands  should  be  spared.  After  which 
the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.     (Student's  Hume,  p.  347.) 

State  wJuU  you  know  of  Clarendon^  Warmcky  and  Sache- 
verelL 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  the  author  of  the  Histor}'  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  was  bom  in  1 608,  always  remained  faithful  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  upon  the  Restoration  was  raised  by  Charles  II. 
to  the  office  of  chancellor.  In  this  high  position  he  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  upholding  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  by 
maintaining  the  constitutional  liberties  of  royalty.  Becoming  un- 
popular, however,  he  fled  to  the  continent  to  avoid  impeachment, 
and  died  at  Rouen  a.d.  1674. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  was  bom  1420.  He  was  first  cousin  to 
Edward  IV.  In  1455  he  joined  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
instmmental  in  placing  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne.  Having 
quarrelled  with  that  monarch,  he  retired  to  France,  and  was 
reconciled  to  Margaret.  Returning  to  England  he  raised  a  large 
army  and  restored  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne ;  hence  his  name  of 
king-maker. 

Sacheverell,  Henry,  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,^  was 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  libellous  sermon  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  London.  Being  found  guilty 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended  for  three  years.  This  treatment 
made  Sacheverell  very  popular,  and  he  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  died  1724.  (Lupton's 
English  History,  uhi  passim.) 

What  changes  took  place  in  iJie  titles  of  English  monarchs  hettoeen 
the  Conquest  and  Henry  VIL  f 

William  the  Conqueror,  King  of  England,  was  Duke  of  Kor- 
mandy. 

Henry  11. ,  King  of  England,  was  Lord  of  Ireland. 

Edward  I.  subdued  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  hence  was  entitled 
to  be  called  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Henry  V.  was  King  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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MeiUicn  any  battles  in  which  kings  of  Scotland  have  f<m^ 
against  English  armies,  giving  the  cause  of  the  toor,  in  each  ease^ 
and  the  result  of  the  battle, 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  marched  into  England  in  favour  of 
Maude,  but  was  overthrown  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Standard,"  fought 
on  Northallerton  Moor,  Yorkshire,  1138.  The  latter  years  of 
Henry  XL  were  much  embittered  by  undutiful  rebellions  raised 
against  him  by  his  own  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geofi&ey, 
supported  by  Louis  VIL  of  France  and  William  the  Lion  of 
Scotland.  The  latter  was  taken  prisoner  at  "Alnwick,"  1174,  and 
compelled  to  acknowledge  Scotland  a  dependency  of  the  "Rngliah 
Crown.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Scottish  Crown,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  was  de- 
feated at  "  Methven,"  and  escaj^ed  to  the  Western  Isles. 

In  1307  Edward  II.  prosecuted  the  war  with  Scotland,  but 
without  success,  and  at  length  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scots  under 
Bruce  in  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  1314,  by  which  Bruce 
became  King  of  Scotland. 

In  1346  David  II.  invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  Neville's  Cross  near  Durham  (October  17). 

State  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  Universities  of  Oarford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sebert,  King  of  Essex,  a.d.  644.  About  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1571. 

The  founder  of  Oxford  University  is  not  positively  known,  but 
the  foimdation  is  generally  attributed  to  Alfred  the  Great  It 
was  granted  many  privileges  by  Henry  III. ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  incorporated  similarly  to  Cambridge. 

What  loere  the  relations  betuoeen  England  and  Ireland  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IL  to  that  of  Cromwell  f 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  achieved  by  Henry  II.,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  **  Lord  of  Ireland,'*  and  appointed  Strongbow  governor, 
but  for  several  centuries  the  island  was  in  open  rebellion.  The 
Irish,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  embraced  the  side  of  the 
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Yorkists,  and  were  ready  to  assist  Perkin  Warbeck  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  English  Crown.  In  1495  was  passed  Poynings'  law, 
which  gave  the  English  full  control  over  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  was  established  in  Ireland,  and 
after  many  disturbances  it  was  subjugated  by  Cromwell. 

What  great  constifiUional  measures  were  irUroduced  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  ? 

The  Corporation  Act,  1661;  Uniformity  Act,  1662;  Conventicle 
Act,  1664 ;  and  Five  Mile  Act,  1665 ;  the  four  combined  being 
called  the  Clarendon  Code.  The  Test  Act,  1673  ;  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  1679. 

Give  the  characters  of  Archbishop  Oranmer,  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borough, WUliam  IIL,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Cranmer,  notwithstanding  the  natural  moderation  of  his  mind, 
was  at  times  betrayed  into  the  furious  zeal  of  the  age ;  he  con- 
demned two,  if  not  more,  persons  to  be  burned  for  being  anabaptists. 
Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  his  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  despotic  sovereign,  or  his  occasional  unsteadiness  of  principle,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
and  showed  great  strength  of  mind  at  the  last  by  a  public  recanta- 
tion of  the  error  he  had  committed  in  acknowledging  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 

CromweU. — Ambition,  great  military  talents,  courage,  and  con- 
summate prudence  formed  the  character  of  CromwelL  He  discerned 
with  the  keen  glance  of  genius  where  the  strength  of  the  Royalists 
lay,  and  by  what  means  that  strength  could  be  overpowered ;  he 
saw  what  was  best  for  the  country's  welfare,  and  acted  with 
decision. 

Marlborough. — Avarice,  falsehood,  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
belonged  to  Marlborough's  character;  but  Bolingbroke,  his  constant 
enemy,  said  on  hearing  these  charges,  **  He  was  a  great  man,  and  I 
have  forgotten  his  faults,"  which  is  a  good  verdict  for  posterity  to 
follow. 

William  IIL  was  of  quick  and  penetrating  genius,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  calm  and  intrepid  courage.  He  was  great  as  a  general, 
grave,  cold,  and  reserved  in  his  deportment 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  showed  great  quickness  of  perception  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  his  eariy  days,  which  led  to  the  course  of  a  useful 
life.  He  was  industrious,  persevering,  and  thorough  in  all  that  he 
did ;  in  politics  a  strenuous  supporter  of  peace  and  a  great  promoter 
of  the  commercial  industry  of  the  country.  (See  Macaulay,  voL  L, 
ch.  L  ;  vol.  ii.,  eh.  ix.  and  x. ;  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ; 
Smith's  History  of  England.) 

Stcde  what  you  knoio  of  tlie  following  persona : — Peter  iJie  Hermit^ 
Eustace  le  Movie,  Sir  John  Oldcadle,  Lambert  Simiid,  Titus  OaieSy 
and  Pym, 

Peter  the  Hermit — French  officer  of  Amiens ;  quitted  naval  pro- 
fession, made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  1093.  Preached 
up  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  from  the  Infidels. 
Peter  himself  led  the  first  irregidar  band  of  Crusaders  and  displayed 
personal  courage  in  the  storming  of  Jerusalem ;  then  returned  to 
his  native  coimtry,  foimded  abbey  of  Noir  Montier,  and  died^  1115. 

Eustace  le  Moine. — A  noted  pirate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
He  commanded  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels ;  defeated  off  Calais  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  24th  August,  1217 ;  he  was  subsequently 
beheaded. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobhani. — An  adherent  of  WyclifTe, 
whose  doctrines  he  propagated  with  such  zeal  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  reign  of  Henry  V.,  but  he  made  his  escape.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  against  him,  it  being  reported  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  20,000  Lollards  for  the  destruction  of  the  king.  He 
was  taken  and  burnt  alive  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  1417.  He  was  the 
first  martyr  amongst  our  nobility. 

Lambert  SimneL — Personated  Earl  of  Warwick  in  Henry  VIL's 
reign,  supported  by  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Newark,  16th  June,  1497  ;  made  king's  scullion,  afterwards 
falconer. 

Titus  Gates. — Infamous  character — a  Jesuit;  subsequently  de- 
clared himself  a  Protestant,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tongue, 
gave  information  of  a  pretended  popish  plot ;  caused  Stafford  and 
other  innocent  victims  to  be  brought  to  the  scafibld ;  was  himself 
rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  £1200  per  annum.  Gn  James  XL's 
accession  he  was  indicted  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  the  pillory 
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five  times  a  year,  and  to  be  whipped  publicly  from  Aldgate  to  New- 
gate, thence  to  Tyburn.  Regained  his  liberty  in  William  Ill's 
reign  and  pension  of  £400  a  year  ;  died  1705. 

Pym. — Zealous  opponent  of  royalists ;  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  the  five  members  against  whom  articles  of  treason 
were  brought  by  Charles  I.  (See  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ; 
Lord's  Modern  Europe,  ch.  xL  ;  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. — Titus  Gates.) 

Write  a  life  of  one  of  the  follomng : — Milton,  Strafford,  Marl- 
borough,  M&tik,  RcHeigh,  Bacon. 

John  Milton,  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  was  bom  in  London,  1608; 
he  was  educated  at  St.  Paid's  School  and  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  take  holy  orders,  but  not  liking  the 
profession,  he  retired  toHorton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1637 — 
38  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  Called  back  by  the  Civil  Wars 
he  entered  ujwn  parliamentary  matters,  subsequently  being  appointed 
Latin  Secretary.  As  he  was  a  great  champion  of  liberty  his  paidon 
was  with  difficulty  obtained.  In  1654  he  became  blind,  and  ended 
his  days  in  comparative  obscurity  in  the  Bunhill  Fields,  near 
London,  1674.  His  principal  works  were  **  Paradise  Lost," 
•^Paradise  Regained,"  "Comus,"  "  L' Allegro,"  "II  Penseroso,"  &c. 

Write  an  account  of  the  personages  known  as  the  Old  and  Young 
Pretender  respectively, 

James,  the  Old  Pretender,  sometimes  called  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  was  the  son  of  James  IL,  and  direct  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  opposed  the  accession  of  George  L,  and  raised  an  army,  which, 
however,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire  (1715), 
where  hundreds  of  the  Jacobites  were  captured,  and  were  afterwards 
either  banished  or  put  to  death.  The  Pretender  escaped  to  France, 
and  died  at  Rome,  1766.  (See  Brewer's  Guide  to  English  History, 
p.  378,  35th  edit) 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Younger  Pretender, 
son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  in 
1745.  He  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility  with  their 
followers,  and  defeated  General  Cope,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  him, 
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at  Preston  Pans.  He  then  advanced  into  England  as  &r  as  Derby, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  he  retreated  across  the  Border. 
Early  in  the  next  yoar  the  I>iike  of  Cumberland  utterly  routed  hie 
army  on  Culloden  Moor,  soon  after  which  the  chevalier  retired  to 
the  Continent,  whore  he  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
died  at  Konie,  30th  January,  1788.  (Lupton's  English  Histoiy, 
p.  632.) 

Sketch  the  life  of  one  of  ike  following : — Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Ridley^  Strafford ^  Milton,  Bacon,  Addison,  WaTren  Hoiftings,  or  the 
LhJce  of  Wellington, 

Bacon. — Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Burghleigh.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  sub8e<|uently,  on  the  accession  of  James  L, 
was  knighted  and  made  Solicitor-General,  and  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  1621  he  was  accused  of  corruption,  and  impeached  by 
the  Commons.  Pleading  guilty,  he  was  degraded  from  his  office, 
fined  £40,000,  and  cast  into  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
His  own  remark  upon  his  sentence  is  well  worthy  of  notice :  "  I 
was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years,  but 
this  is  the  greatest  censure  in  Parliament  that  there  was  these  hro 
hundred  years."  James,  however,  set  him  at  liberty  two  days  afte^ 
wards  and  remitted  tlie  fine,  whereupon  the  ex-chancellor  retired 
to  Gorhambury,  where,  surrounded  by  his  books,  he  passed  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1626.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and  a  philosopher — pre-eminently  the  latter. 
The  wisdom  displayed  in  his  writings  gained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  "  The  British  Plato."  His  chief  works  are  "  Novum  Oiganum,'* 
"  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  "  Essays,"  &c.     (Lupton,  p.  600.) 

What  do  you  know  of  tlie  follotcituj  jyersons: — The  Emprea 
Matilda^  Edmund  Growthback,  Cardinal  Pole,  Queen  Philij^pa,  the 
MaidofKenif 

The  Empress  Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
married  in  her  twelfth  year  to  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  and  subse- 
quently to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou.  Henry  made 
the  English  barons  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  before  he 
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died ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Crown  was  seized  by  Stephen  of 
Blois.  Then  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  Matilda  was  subse- 
quently crowned  at  Winchester,  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  The 
war  was,  however,  again  revived,  until  the  death  of  Gloucester 
made  Matilda  give  up  the  contest,  which  was  afterwards  settled  by 
a  compromise. 

Edward  Crouchback  was  the  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  there- 
fore a  brother  to  Edward  I.  He  was  born  1245,  and  was  created 
successively  Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. In  1257  his  father  procured  for  him  from  the  Pope  the 
crown  of  the  excommunicated  King  of  Sicily.  He  died  1295. 
(See  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist.,  pp.  69,  70.) 

Cardinal  Reginald  Pole  was  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.  He  so  strongly  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England,  and  took  a  great 
part  in  the  suppression  of  Protestantism,  and  succeeded  Cranmer, 
having  been  appointed  Legate  a  latere  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Mary.  (See  Little- 
wood's  Essentials,  p.  136.) 

Philippa  of  Hainault  was  the  wife  of  Edward  III.  She  was 
married  to  him  at  York,  on  the  24th  January,  1328.  Her  name  is 
chiefly  associated  in  history  with  the  victory  gained  over  the  Scots 
at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  immediately  prior  to  which  engage- 
ment she  personally  addressed  the  army,  and  gave  the  command  to 
Percy  and  Neville ;  also  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Calais. 
(See  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist.,  pp.  93,  96.) 

Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Maid  of  Kent," 
was  a  nun  of  Canterbury,  about  1525,  who  having  foolishly  laid 
claim  to  the  power  of  prophecy,  endeavoured  to  exercise  it  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Anne  Boleyn.  She 
and  her  accomplices  were  executed  at  Tybuni  in  1534.  (See 
Little  wood's  Essentials,  p.  94.) 

WHte  a  life  of  one  of  tJie  following : — Ixtrd  Clivfl,  Lord  Stafford j 
Henry  VIL^  Darnley,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  was  the  cousin  and  second  husband 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  liave  been  engaged  in  the 
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mtinler  of  Rizzio,  one  of  his  wife's  attendants.  He  was  afterwards 
killeil  by  an  explosion  of  gun^wwder  in  a  house  where  he  was 
sleeping,  which  is  supposeil  to  have  taken  place  with  the  conniyance 
of  his  wife  and  Loni  Bothwell,  whom  she  soon  afterwards  married. 
(See  Little  wood's  Essentials,  p.  112.) 

State  what  you  know  of  one  of  tlie  following : — John  Lavo^  Warren 
Hastings^  Addison, 

John  Law  was  a  Scotchman  who,  in  1718,  started  a  scheme  in 
Paris  known  as  the  Mississippi  Company,  which  was  to  pay  off 
the  French  National  Debt,  by  the  issue  of  paper  money.  A  panic 
ensued  in  September,  1720,  whereby  thousands  were  ruined,  and 
Law  obliged  to  fly.  Government  was  accused  of  complicity,  and 
the  matter  taken  up  in  both  houses.  (See  Lupton's  Eng.  Hist., 
p.  349.) 

Who  were  the  Lollards^  tfie  Nonconformists^  and  the  Nonjurors^ 
respectively  f 

Lollards. — Name  given  to  the  first  reformers,  and  a  reproachful 
term  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wycliffe.  Original  sect  was 
foimded  by  Walter  Lollard  in  1315 ;  he  was  burned  for  heresy  at 
Cologne,  1322. 

Nonconformists. — Those  Protestants  in  England  who  do  not 
confonn  to  that  mode  of  worship  and  form  of  church  government 
supported  by  the  State.  The  name  of  Nonconformists  was  taken 
by  the  Puritans  in  1662,  after  the  Act  of  Unifonuity  was  passed, 
when  2000  ministers  of  established  rehgion  would  not  conform  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Non-jurors. — Persons  who  held  that  James  II.  was  unjustly 
deposed,  and  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  family  succeeding 
him.  Non-jurors  were  subject  to  double  taxation,  and  were  obliged 
to  register  their  estates.  (See  Haydn's  Dates  ;  Macaulay's  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. — Nonconformists.) 

What  facts  are  connected  mith  the  following? — The  Crood  Parlia- 
maity  Savoy  Conferences^  Peace  of  Breday  Offals  Dyke, 

The  Good  Parliament  was  held  in  1376,  with  Peter  de  la  Maire 
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as  leader;  it  impeached  Alice  Ferrers,  Edward  III.*s  mistress, 
also  Lords  Latimer  and  Nevill  for  the  removal  of  the  market  from 
Calais. 

The  Savoy  Conferences  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  Commission, 
issued  in  1661,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  objections  to  the 
Prayer  Book  as  it  then  stood,  when  a  few  alterations  were  made, 
and  the  Prayer  Book  assumed  its  present  form. 

Peace  of  Breda  was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  concluded  2l8t  July,  1667. 

Oflfa's  Dyke  confined  the  Welsh  to  their  own  country  by  a  ram- 
part stretching  from  the  Dee  to  the  Wye. 

Whut  were  the  principal  events  of  English  History  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  lUh^  I5th,  16th  and  17 th  centuries  respec- 
tiody  ? 

The  following  are  the  principal  events  which  occurred : — 

1375  to  1400.— Death  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Edward  III. 
Accession  of  Eichard  IL  Levy  of  the  Poll  Tax.  Insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Death  of  John  Wycliffe.  Incursion  of  the  Picts  into 
England.  Assembly  of  the  Wonderful  Parliament;  passing  of 
the  Navigation  Act  and  the  Statute  of  Prsemunire. 

1475  to  1500. — Treaty  of  Pecquigny.  Murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Accession  of  Edward  V.,  his  murder  by  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Inva- 
sion of  England  by  Henry  of  Richmond.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
where  Richard  was  killed.  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  Insurrection 
of  Lambert  Sinmel  and  Perkin  Warbeck.  Marriage  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  with  Margaret,  Henry's  daughter. 

1575  to  1600. — Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Invasion 
by  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  granted  by  Henry  IV. 
Defeat  of  the  English  at  Blackwater  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  East  India  Company. 

1675  to  1700. — The  statutes  for  burning  heretics  repealed. 
Passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Meal  Tub  Plot.  The 
Rye  House  Plot.  Execution  of  Russell  and  Sydney.  Death  of 
Charles  IL  Accession  of  James  II.  Rebellion  of  Argyle  and 
MonmoutL  Jeffreys'  Campaign.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  issued. 
Trial  and  Acquittal  of    the   Seven    Bishops.     The    Revolution, 
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Arrival  of  William  of  Orange  in  England.  The  Bill  of  Eights 
passed.  Accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Civil  War  in  Ireland. 
War  declared  against  France.  The  Battle  of  the  Boyn&  Defeat 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  Fleets  by  the  FrenclL 

Whai  facts  are  connected  with  the  following  names: — The  '^Addled** 
Parliatnetiiy  the  Exclusian  BUI,  Ship-money,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford^ 
the  Rye^lwuse  Plot,  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  the  Triminers,  the  Five 
Members,  Monopolies  ? 

The  "  Addled  "  Parliament  was  summoned  by  James  L  and  dis- 
missed without  transacting  any  business,  in  1614. 

The  Exclusion  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  in  1680,  but 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  by  a  considerable  majority.  Its  main 
object  was  to  keep  out  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne. 

Ship-money  was  a  tax  levied  originally  on  seaport  towns,  but 
afterwards  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  support  of 
the  fleet  It  appears  to  have  been  moderately  assessed,  but  was 
extremely  unpopular.  In  1637  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it, 
which  refusal  gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  trial  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber. 

Provisions  of  Oxfortl,  passed  in  1258,  enacted  that  four  knights 
should  represent  each  county,  three  sessions  of  parliament  should 
be  held  in  each  year,  a  new  shcritffor  each  county  should  be  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  every  year;  no  heirs  should  be 
committed  to  the  wardship  of  foi-eigners,  and  no  castles  entrusted 
to  their  custody,  and  that  no  new  forest  warrens  should  be  created 
or  the  revenues  of  counties  or  himdreds  farmed  out. 

Rye-house  Plot  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Charles  II.  and 
tlie  Duke  of  York,  near  Broxlx)ume,  on  their  return  from  New- 
market in  1683. 

Statute  of  Labourers  provided  that  labourers  should  work  at 
ordinary  wages  for  any  one  who  required  their  services.  It  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Black  Plague  wliich  raged  in  1349,  and 
which,  having  decimated  the  country,  rendered  labour  extremely 
scarce. 

Trimmers  were  a  small  body  led  by  Halifax,  which  maintained  a 
species  of  neutrality  between  parties  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 
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The  five  members  were  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  Strode,  who,  together  with  Lord  Kimbolton,  were 
impeached  for  high  treason  by  Charles  I. 

Monopolies  were  patents  granted  by  the  Crown  to  private  indi- 
viduals for  the  exclusive  sale  of  certain  articles ;  they  were  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  abolished  by  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3, 
save  in  so  far  as  provided  by  the  6th  sect,  of  that  Act,  by  which 
an  extension  of  fourteen  years  was  allowed  to  certain  patents  and 
privileges.  / 

Escplai7i  the  terms  Danelctgh^  Alodial^  Wardshipy  Prasmuniref 
Investiture,  Ship-money, 

Danelagh. — The  Danes  community.  The  general  bounds  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  old 
Eoman  road  called  Watling  Street,  which  ran  from  London  across 
England  to  Chester  and  the  Irish  Channel,  the  province  of  the 
Danes  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  road,  which  was  hence 
called  DanelagL     (Student's  Hume,  p.  44.) 

Alodial — ^The  few  lands  which  remained  free  under  the  feudal 
system,  that  is,  which  were  not  bound  to  render  service  to  a 
superior  lord  or  suzerain,  though  liable  to  burdens  for  the  public 
defence,  were  called  alodial,  in  contradistinction  to  feudal, 
(Student's  Hume,  p.  128.) 

Wardship  was  the  right  of  the  lord  to  the  care  of  the  tenant's 
person  during  his  minority,  and  to  receive  the  profits  of  his 
estate. 

Prsmunire,  a  statute  passed  16  Rich.  XL,  c.  5,  a.d.  1393,  was 
enacted  to  check  the  enormous  power  of  the  Pope  over  England, 
and  provided  that  any  person  procuring  at  Rome  or  elsewhere  any 
translations,  processes,  excommunications,  biiUs,  or  other  instru- 
ments which  should  touch  the  king,  his  crown  and  realm,  should 
be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  their  lands  and  goods  forfeited, 
and  their  bodies  should  be  attached  to  answer  to  the  king  and  his 
council.     (Student's  Hume,  p.  198.) 

Investiture. — Before  bishops  took  possession  of  their  dignities, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  pass  through  two  ceremonies.  They 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  a  ring  and  crozier :  this 
was  called  Investiture.     They  also  made  those  submissions  to  the 
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king  which  were  required  of  vassals  by  the  feudal  law,  and  which 
was  caUed  homage.  Henry  I.,  however,  after  his  quarrel  with 
Anselm  and  Pope  Pascal  II.,  resigned  his  right  of  granting  Inves- 
titures.    (Student's  Hume,  p.  100.) 

Shijvmoney  was  a  war  tax  levied  upon  seaport  towns  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  1634  Charles  1.  attempted  to  levy  it  upon  the  whole  of 
the  inland  counties,  each  person  to  be  assessed  according  to  his 
means.  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  refused 
to  pay  the  tax.  The  wise  was  tried  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
before  twelve  judges,  ten  of  whom  decided  against  Hampden. 
Ecsistance  to  the  tax  then  became  general,  and  caused  many  to 
leave  the  country.  On  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Pym  endeavour- 
ing to  embark  for  the  New  England  States  an  order  came  from  the 
king  to  stop  the  ship. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  following : — 77ie  Eemonstranee^  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  the  Toleration  Act, 

On  July  23rd,  1637,  the  day  appointed  for  the  use  of  a  Popish 
liturgy,  which  Charles  had  determined  to  introduce  into  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  a  riot  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  where  cries  of  "  Down  with  the 
Priest  of  Baal !  a  Pope ! "  &c. ,  were  raised,  and  the  officiating  ministers 
maltreated  by  the  mob.  The  Presbyterian  party  then  proceeded  to 
frame  the  celebmtcd  National  Covenant,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
every  imiovation.  An  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  declared 
the  kirk  independent  of  the  civil  power,  and  abolished  the  lituigy, 
ortlinal,  canons,  and  high  conmiission  court.  The  king  by  procla- 
mation aimuUed  these  proceedings,  and  open  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  parties.  When  the  armies  came  into  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  the  king,  alarmed  at  the  indifference  of 
his  troops,  opened  a  negotiation  by  which  it  was  agreed  (June  18) 
that  the  king  should  withdraw  liis  fleet  and  army,  and  that  within 
forty-eight  hours  the  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces  ;  that  the 
king's  forts  shoidd  be  restored,  and  that  a  general  assembly,  and 
Parliament,  should  compose  all  differences.  When  the  assembly 
met  in  August  it  abolished  episcopacy  and  the  service-book,  and 
the  Parliament  iu  the  same  month  proposed  several  alterations  in 
favour  of  popular  liberties,  but  its  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
prorogation.     The  king,  having  failed  to  obtain  supplies  from  his 
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Parliament,  resorted  to  other  measures  to  obtain  them,  and  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  raising  an  army  of  20,000  men.  But  Leslie,  the 
Scotch  commander,  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  border  in  August 
with  26,000  men,  routing  the  English  at  Newbum,  and  took 
possession  of  Newcastle.  The  Earl  of  Stafford,  commander  of 
the  English  force,  led  his  army  back  to  Northallerton,  where 
Charles  was.  Finding  that  Leslie  continued  his  march  southward, 
the  English  retreated  to  York,  where  the  king  consented  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  The  king  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parliament, 
and  when  the  peers  met  at  York  peace  was  made  by  the  "  Treaty 
of  Ripon,"  which,  leaving  the  points  of  grievance  to  be  settled  by 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  provided  foi  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  support  of  the  Scotch  army  till 
affairs  should  be  definitely  arranged.     (Ross's  Manual,  p.  250.) 

The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  bill  introduced  by  Alderman 
Pack,  offering  the  Crown  to  Cromwell,  which  he  refused.  (Student's 
Hume,  p.  457.) 

The  Remonstrance. — This  was  a  document  drawn  up  by  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  openly 
declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  recited  all  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  king  during  fifteen  years,  and  was  aimed  principally 
against  the  Popish  party.     (Student's  Hume,  p.  404.) 

The  Toleration. — This  bill,  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  II L, 
relieved  Protestant  dissenters  from  certain  penalties.  Persons 
taking  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  making 
a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  were  thereby  exempted 
from  th§  penalties  incurred  by  absenting  themselves  from  church, 
or  by  frequenting  unlawful  conventicles.     (Student's  Hume,  p.  536). 

State  what  you  know  of  the  part  played  by  England  in  the 
Cimsades, 

The  part  England  took  in  the  first  crusade  was  to  find  10,000 
marks,  for  which  amount  Robert  of  Normandy  mortgaged  his  king- 
dom to  William  II. ;  Edgar  Atheling  accompanied  Robert 

In  1187  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  and  in  1188  Henry  II., 
having  raised  large  sums  of  money  from  his  subjects,  particularly 
the  Jews,  determined  to  join  in  the  crusade  in  person,  but  was 
prevented,  by  being  drawn  into  a  war  with  his  son  Richard,  and 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France. 
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Kichard  I.  sold  benefices,  &c.,  to  find  means  for  the  third  crusade, 
and  left  England  on  11th  Dec.,  1189,  and  proceeded  to  Normandy, 
defeateil  Sidadin,  took  Jaffa,  and  marched  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saladin,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Christians  should  be  allowed  to  visit  Jerusalem 
unmolested,  and  Acre  and  a  few  other  seaports  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cliristians. 

England  was  the  pioneer  of  the  seventh  crusade.  While 
Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  was  in  Tunis,  Edward,  the  grandchild 
of  John,  and  grand  nephew  of  Richard  CcBur  de  Lion,  prepared  a 
new  crusade.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  appeared  before  Tunis, 
but  soon  left  Africa  for  Palestine  to  fight  against  the  Saracens. 
Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans,  he  returned  home,  and  was 
the  last  amongst  the  Christian  Princes  who  dreamed  of  conquering 
the  Holy  Land. 

tSAetch  the  History  of  the  Refonnation  in  England. 

The  original  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  desire  of  Heniy 
to  separate  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  from  whom  the  Pope  refused 
Henry  a  divorce.  The  decree  was  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  followed,  whereby  no  appeals  were  to  be  made 
to  the  Pope  for  the  future,  and  neither  first  fruits  or  Peter's  Pence 
paid  to  Rome.  Clement  VII.  excommunicated  Henry  for  this,  and 
the  Act  was  passed  whereby  Henry  was  declared  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  all  annates  and  first  fruits  were  given  to  him,  as  also 
the  nomination  to  all  bishoprics.  Then  the  monasteries  were  dis- 
solved, and  the  Bible  printed  in  Enghsh  and  set  up  in  churches. 
Private  masses  and  images  were  abolished,  and  an  English  liturgy 
composed,  and  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1549),  and  after- 
wards remodelled  into  nearly  the  present  form  of  the  Prayer  Book  ; 
and  Forty-two  Articles  of  ReUgion,  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
present  Thirty-nine,  promulgated,  1553.  Under  Mary  these  altera- 
tions were  stopped. 

Under  Elizabeth  these  changes  were  again  made  the  subject 
of  legislative  enactments ;  and  by  the  statute  (13  Eliz.  c.  10)  which 
required  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  sign  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed.  (See  Littlewood's  Essentials  of  Eng.  Hist,  3rd  ed.,  p.  76.) 
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Mention  the  chief  fads  in  the  life  of  Bacon  and  Clarendon, 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  born 
in  1561,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1582.  In  1617  he  was  made 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  in  1618  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Baron  Verulam.  In  1620  he  was  created  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  convicted  of  receiving  bribes  on  various 
occasions  and  being  generally  corrupt  in  his  judgments,  which  led 
to  his  fall  and  subsequent  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  and  a  fine  of 
£40,000.  But  although  he  was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Court,  his  fortunes  were  never  repaired,  and  he 
died  in  1626,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  became  Chancellor  and  Prime  Minister 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
his  daughter  Ann  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  advocated  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prelacy,  and  through  him  all  the  ejected  clergy  recovered 
their  livings.  He  advised  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  which,  taken 
together  with  the  unsuccessful  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the 
disgrace  at  Chatham,  led  to  his  fall  in  1667.  He  survived  his 
banishment  six  years,  first  at  Montpelier  and  afterwards  at  Rouen, 
where  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Give  particulars  respecting  two  of  these  events : — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Orace,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Departure  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  granted  by  Henry  FV.  of  France  in 
favour  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  its  revocation  by  Louis  XIV. 
tended  mightily  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  the 
Koman  Catholic  communion.  Above  half  a  million  of  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  France,  and  exported, 
together  with  immense  sums  of  money,  those  arts  and  manufactures 
which  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom.  Nearly  50,000 
refugees  passed  over  into  England.     (^Student's  Hume,  p.  515.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  during  that  of  her 
successor,  many  Puritans  fled  to  Holland ;  and  when  they  heard  of 
an  English  settlement  in  America,  they  resolved  to  remove  to  the 
northern  part  of  Virginia,  and  live  in  a  distinct  body  by  themselves, 
Tlie  yoimgest  of  them  embarked  at  Leyden  in  two  small  vessels, 
one  of  which,  proved  so  unseaworthy  that  they  put  back  to  Ply- 
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moutlL  and  dismissed  her.  In  September,  1620,  the  Mayfiower^ 
as  the  remaining  vessel  was  called,  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  100 
souls  on  board,  and  in  sixty-three  days  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Cape  Cod     (Ross's  Man.,  p.  240.) 

What  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Navarino  t 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  violate  an  understanding 
with  England,  France  and  Russia,  that  their  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
Bay  of  Navarino,  should  stay  there,  pending  the  arrangement  of  the 
afEairs  of  Greece. 

The  cause  of  Greece  was  at  that  time  supported  by  these  powers, 
and  the  battle  of  Xavarino,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  October, 
1827,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence. 

State  what  you  know  of  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 

Jack  Cade  was  an  Irishman  who  pretended  to  be  related  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Assuming  the  name  of  Mortimer,  he  and  his 
followers  encamp)ed  at  Blackheath ;  and,  after  defeating,  at  Seven 
Oaks,  the  Royal  forces  sent  against  them,  they  entered  and  ran- 
sacked London,  condemning  and  putting  to  death  Lord  Say  and 
others.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  hiiving  been  sent  to  treat  with 
the  insurgents  with  an  oflfer  of  pardon,  this  had  the  effect  of  quelling 
the  insurrection ;  and  Cade,  attempting  to  escape,  was  taken  and 
killed  by  a  Sussex  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Eden,  July  11,  1450. 
Many,  also,  of  his  followers  were  executed. 

State  what  you  know  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Wh€U  do  you  know 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ^  and  why  were  they  so  called  ;  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Cahdl  ?  " 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  Woman  of  high  spirit 
and  vindictive  character.  Defended  the  rights  of  her  husband  and 
of  her  son,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  against  the  Yorkists.  Gained 
battle  of  Wakefield,  Dec.  31,  1460.  Commanded  at  and  gained 
battle  of  St.  Albans  (the  second),  Feb.  2,  1461 ;  but  was  herself 
defeated  soon  afterwards,  and  Duke  of  York  proclaimed  king  as 
Edward  IV.  Margaret  sought  aid  of  Louis  XL  ;  but  her  army 
was  defeated  at  Towton,  March  29,  1461.     She  fled  to  Flanders — 
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thence  to  Court  of  Anjou — was  reconciled  to-  Warwick — formed  an 
alliance  with  him — landed  at  Weymouth ;  but  finally  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  at  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  May  4, 1471. 
Margaret  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  Louis  XI.  for  50,000  crowns. 
(See  Smith's  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.j  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Wars  of  the  Roses. — Civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  respective  symbols  of  those  houses  being  the  White 
and  the  Red  Rose.  The  Yorkists  claimed  the  throne,  being  de- 
scended from  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  The  Lancastrians 
were  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  EEL 
First  battle  fought  May  22,  1455,  at  St  Albans;  the  last  at 
Tewkesbury,  May  4,  1471.  Rival  houses  united  by  Henry  VII., 
who  married  Elizabeth  of  York.  (See  Haydn's  Dates — Roses; 
and  Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.,  xv.) 

CabaL — The  word  Cabal  means  secret  committee,  or,  as  applied 
to  the  ministry  formed  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  it  might  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  initials  of  the  individual  members — Clifford, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  (See  Smith's 
Hist.,  ch.  xxviii.) 

In  Charles  IL's  reign  a  council,  called  the  Cabal,  from  the  initials 
of  their  members'  names,  was  formed.  It  consisted  of  ^\e  lords 
in  administration — Sir  Thomas  Clifford  (C),  Lord  Ashley  (A),  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (B),  Lord  Arlington  (A),  and  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale (L).    The  Cabal  met  in  1670.     (See  Haydn's  Dates— Cabal.) 

Describe  the  cx)ndition  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizaheth,  What 
do  you  knmc  of  Foyningi  Law^  IVecity  of  Ldmerick,  and  Siege  of 
Derry? 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Ireland  was  in  a  frightful  state; 
immense  sums  of  money  were  yearly  expended  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  Lord  Deputy  was  unable  to  control  the  wild  Irish  chieftains, 
headed  now  by  Hugh  Neal,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Ulster,  and 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  Elizabeth.  He  had  for 
some  years  eluded  and  so  harassed  Sir  John  Norris  that  he  died 
of  vexation,  and  his  successor.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Black  water,  August,  1598.  Essex  was  then  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenantj  but  instead  of  conquering  the  hero,  he  arranged 
an  armistice  of  six  weeks  with  him,  for  which  he  was  severely 
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reprimanded  by  the  queen.  Essex  was  superseded  by  Lord 
Mount] oy,  a  man  of  energy  and  determination,  who  quickly  sub- 
jugated the  rebels,  and  to  whom,  in  November,  1602,  Tyrone 
surrendered,  on  condition  that  his  life  and  lands  shoiUd  be  spared ; 
after  which  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.  (See  Lupton,  p. 
208.) 

Poynings*  Law. — The  Statute  of  Drogheda,  or  "Poynings*  Law," 
was  passed  1496  (the  reign  of  Henry  ^TI.),  and  was  so  called 
after  the  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  It  contained  three  clauses, 
and  its  object  was  to  make  the  Irish  Parliament  and  people  sub- 
servient to  the  English  Parliament  and  English  laws.  (See  Lup- 
ton,  p.  150.) 

Treaty  of  Limerick. — This  treaty  is  known  as  the  Pacification  of 
Limerick,  and  was  the  treaty  entered  into  on  Limerick  surrendering 
to  the  royal  forces  under  Ginkell  on  tlie  3nl  October,  1691  (reign 
of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.).     (See  Lupton,  p.  573.) 

The  Siege  of  Londonderry. — Tlie  siege  of  the  town  by  James 
n.,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  for  the  gallant  resistance 
to  which  Mr.  Walker,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  Major  Baker, 
the  joint  governors,  became  so  celebrated.  After  the  lapse  of 
105  days,  and  the  loss  of  more  than  3000  men,  the  place  was 
relieved  by  Major-Greneral  Kirke  on  the  30th  July,  1689.  (See 
Lupton,  p.  304.) 

Wliat  do  you  knoto  of  fhe  Statute  of  Prcemunire,  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  f 

First  statute  of  Pnemunire  was  enacted  35  Edward  L,  1306 
(Coke). 

Edward  III.  enacted  three,  in  25th,  27th,  and  28th  of  his  reign. 

In  Richard  II.  *s  reign  was  enacted  the  statute  commonly  referred 
to  as  Statute  of  Praemunire,  1392,  and  was  enacted  in  order  to 
lessen  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Pope,  in  bestowal  of  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  and  on  favourites  before  tliey  were  void.  (See  Haydn's 
Dates — Praemunire. ) 

Habeas  Corpus  Act. — The  subjects'  Writ  of  Rights,  passed  May 
27,  1679.  By  this  Act  no  subject  of  England  can  be  detained  in 
prison  except  in  cases  wherein  detention  is  justified  by  law.  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  can  be  only  suspended  by  Act  of  Parliament     (See 
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1  Stephen's  Com.,  6th  edit.,  book  i.,  on  Personal  Rights ;  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  Macaulay,  voL  L,  ch.  ii) 

What  were  the  Millenary  Petition  and  the  Exclusion  BiU  9 

The  Millenary  Petition  was  the  petition  presented  in  1603  on 
the  accession  of  James  I.  by  the  Puritans,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  signatures  attached,  objecting  to  the  cape  and  surplice, 
the  cross  in  baptism,  confirmation,  baptism  by  women,  the  ring  in 
marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  &C.     (Littlewood*s  Essentials,  p.  75.) 

The  object  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  was 
to  exclude  James,  Duke  of  York,  being  a  Papist,  from  the  throne. 
(Ross's  Outlines,  p.  291.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fdlowing  tenns : — Benevdlencea^ 
Socage,  Investiture  1 

Benevolences  in  finance. — Edward  IV.  introduced  the  forced  gifts, 
strangely  called  benevolences,  which  Parliament  of  Richard  III. 
declared  illegal.  Henry  VII.  levied  a  benevolence.  (See  Smith's 
Hist  of  Eng.,  chaps,  xiv.,  xv.) 

Socage,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive  signification,  seems  to 
denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  constantly  put  by  ancient  writers  in  opposition  to 
chivalry  or  knight  service,  where  render  was  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. Free  socage  is  where  services  are  not  only  certain,  but  honour- 
able; tn?Zein-socage  where  the  services,  though  certain,  are  of  a  baser 
nature.  (See  Stephen's  Com.,  5th  edit,  voL  i.,  book  ii,  of  Rights 
of  Property ;  part  L  of  Things  Real,  ch.  ii.) 

Investiture. — When  a  bishop  was  appointed,  the  king  claimed 
the  right  of  investiture  into  the  benefice,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  new  prelate's  homage  for  the  temporal  possession  of  the 
see.  Henry  I.  had  to  give  up  the  right  of  investiture,  but  retained 
the  claim  of  homage,  the  former  being  claimed  by  the  Pope.  (See 
Smith's  Hist  of  Eng.,  ch.  vL) 

Explain  Danelage,  Tlie  Statute  of  Fines,  Escheat,  The  Bill  of 
Attainder,  The  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
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Danelage.  —The  Danish  law  in  the  midland  counties,  and  also  on 
the  eastern  coast,  while  the  Danes  held  sway  in  England.  (See 
"Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,  5th  edit) 

Escheat — Was  when  a  fief  reverted  to  the  lord  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  tenant  without  heirs.  (See  5th  edit  Stephen's 
CouL,  voL  L,  book  ii.,  part  L,  ch.  xiL) 

The  Bill  of  Attainder. — Acts  of  attainder  have  been  passed  in 
numerous  reigns ;  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason  are  neces- 
wary  where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  unless  the  party  accused 
shall  confess  or  stand  mute,  7  &  8  Will  III.,  1694-5.  (See  Black- 
stone.)  Attainder  imports  that  extinction  of  civil  rights  and  capa- 
cities, which  takes  place  whenever  a  person  who  has  committed 
treason  or  felony  receives  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  for  crime, 
it  involves  in  certain  cases  corruption  of  blood,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  lands  to  heirs.  (See  Stephen's  Coul,  voL  L,  book  ii, 
of  Rights  of  Property,  imrt  i.,  ch.  xiL) 

Statute  of  Mortmain- — In  7th  of  Edward  I.,  the  Statute  of  Mort- 
main was  passed,  by  which  it  was  made  unlawful  to  give  estates  to 
the  church,  without  the  king's  leave ;  several  statutes  have  been 
passed  since,  and  one  much  referred  to  is  the  9th  of  Geo.  II., 
cap.  36.  The  Act  reached  lay  fraternities  or  corporations  in  15th 
of  Rich.  IL     (See  Haydn's  Dates.) 


Give  the  substance  of  the  foUowin/j  eiutdvients : — TTie  Bill  of 
RvjhtSy  the  Mutiny  Actj  tJw  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was,  in  the  realty,  the  declaration  of  rights 
onilxxliod  in  a  Bill,  with  the  addition  of  clauses  to  prevent  the 
throne  l)eing  occupied  by  a  Romanist  The  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  presented  to  William  III.,  in  1689,  by  lx)th  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  consist<3d  of  three  parts :  (i.)  a  recital  of  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  James  XL;  (ii.)  a  declaration  that  such  acts  were  illegal; 
and  (iii.)  a  resolution  that  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange.     (Little wood's  Essentials,  p.  77.) 

The  Mutiny  Act,  first  passed  in  1689  for  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  has  since  been  enacted  annually. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  in  1829  by  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  by  which  Romanists  were  admitted  to  Parliament 
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and  civil  offices  generally  (with  the  exception  of  the  offices  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal),  and  were  granted  generally  the  same  amount  of  toleration  as 
Protestant  Dissenters.     (Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  73.) 

WTiat  were  the  following : — "  The  Provisions  of  Oxford^  "  Qmo 
Warranto,"  "  Tonnage  or  Poundage  f" 

The  "Provisions  of  Oxford"  were  ordinances  enacted  by  the 
Assemblage  of  Barons  at  Oxford  in  1258.  They  remonstrated  with 
Heniy  IIL  on  his  misgovemment,  virtually  deposed  him,  and  sub- 
stituted a  council  of  state  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  They 
also  provided  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  from  each  county 
to  point  out  matters  which  needed  redress,  and  limited  certain  royal 
exactions.     (See  Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  74.) 

"  Quo  Warranto  "  was  a  writ  issued  in  1683  against  the  city  of 
London,  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  its  charter,  which  it  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited,  for  imposing  illegal  tolls,  &c.  (See  Lup- 
ton's  English  History,  p.  287.) 

"Tonnage  and  Poundage.'* — Ancient  duties  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  continued  by  grant  of  Parliament  to  suc- 
cessive sovereigns.    (See  Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  83.) 

Explain  the  terms — Six  Articles,  Heriots,  Five  Mile  Act, 

Six  Articles, — An  Act,  the  joint  production  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Bishop  Gardiner,  generally  known  as  the  "  Bloody  Bill,"  and 
ostensibly  passed  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinion.  All  who 
refused  to  endorse  the  Six  Articles  contained  in  the  bill  were  to  be 
punished  as  heretics.     Its  date  was  1539.     (See  Lupton,  p.  66.) 

Heriots. — A  specific  fine  paid  on  succeeding  to  a  fief. 

Five  Mile  Act. — An  Act  passed,  1665,  forming  one  of  the 
Clarendon  code.  It  enacted  that  all  clergymen  who  had  not  sub- 
scribed to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (previously  passed)  should  take 
the  oath  of  non-resistance,  and  swear  not  to  endeavour  to  make  any 
alteration  in  Church  or  State,  and  all  who  refused  were  forbidden 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  place  where  they  had  been  minis- 
ters (hence  the  name)  under  a  penalty  of  £40  and  six  months' 
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imiMiBOiunent.    It  also  prevented  their  keeping  schools.     (Lupton, 
p.  275.) 

Give  OM  full  acrouni  at  pomble  of  the  following: — Chad  Parlia- 
mat/.  What  truir  t/ie  origin  of  the  pltrase  "  Noltnnus  leges  muiari 
Amglioi "  f 

The  Good  Parliament  was  held  in  1376,  with  Peter  de  la  Mare 
as  leader  (suppose«l  to  have  been  the  first  Speaker).  It  impeached 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  banishment  and  confiscation  against 
Alice  Perrers,  Edwaid  the  Third's  mistress,  and  it  also  impeached 
Lords  Latimer  and  Xeville,  with  four  merchants,  for  persuading  the 
king  to  remove  the  staple  or  market  from  Calais,  and  for  lending 
him  money  at  usurious  interest  It  is  the  first  instance  of  impeach- 
ment on  record.     (Luptou's  English  History,  p.  99.) 

The  phrase  referred  to  originated  from  the  fierce  temper  which 
the  nobility  showed  at  the  famous  Parliament  of  Merton,  when  the 
prelates  endeavoured  to  procure  an  Act  to  l^timise  bastards  in  case 
of  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents.  (1  Stephen's  Com., 
6th  edit,  p.  13.) 

State  what  you  hiow  of  the  foUoicing  : — The  Rye  Hou^  Plot,  the 
Septennial  Act,  and  the  Star  Cliamher. 

The  Rye  House  Plot  was  one  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assassi- 
nating the  king  (Charles  II.)  and  the  Duke  of  York,  on  their  return 
from  Newmarket,  by  overturning  a  cart  near  the  Rye  House,  on  the 
Lea,  in  Essex.  Charles,  however,  escaped,  by  reason  of  having  left 
Newmarket  a  week  earlier  than  he  intended.  Algernon  Sydney  was 
executed  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  it 

The  Septennial  Act  was  one  passed  in  1716,  which  enlarged  the 
duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to  seven  years. 

The  Star  Chamber  was  established  in  1486.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  the  revival  of  the  old  concilium  ordinanum  of  Edward  III. 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  decorations  of  the  room  in  which 
it  sat ;  it  inflicted  any  punishments  short  of  death,  and  was  an 
arbitrary  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  It  tried  all  causes 
without  juries,  allowed  of  no  appeal,  and  intimidated  those  who 
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had  to  administer  justice  legally.     (See  Lupton's  English  History, 

State  what  you  know  of  the  following : — The  Dispermng  Powei' ; 
The  Te^st  Act  ;  The  Su»i)ending  Power  ;  Treaty  of  Ryatcick  ;  Ad  of 
SettleinerU. 

Both  the  dispensin  g,  as  also  the  suspending  power,  as  they  were 
called,  were  claimed  by  Charles  n.  and  James  11.  Tlie  former 
consisted  in  the  exemption  of  particular  persons  under  special 
circumstances  from  the  operation  of  penal  laws.  The  latter  in 
nullifying  the  entire  opera  tion  of  any  statute  or  number  of  statutes. 
(See  Amos,  The  English  Constitution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
p.  19,  et  aeq.) 

The  Test  Act,  passed  1673,  directed  that  all  civil,  militar}',  and 
corporate  officers  should  receive  the  Communion  according  tp  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  renounce  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.     (See  Littlewood's  Essentials,  p.  82.) 

The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  made  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  20th  September, 
1697,  by  which  William  of  Orange  was  acknowledged  king  of 
England,  and  nearly  all  the  places  in  the  Spanish  dominions  con- 
quered by  France  were  to  be  restored.  (See  Curtis's  Outlines, 
p.  37.) 

By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  Anne  was  to  succeed  William ;  and  if 
she  died  without  issue,  the  heirs  of  William  were  to  succeed.  In 
failure  of  these,  the  Electress  Sophia,  the  next  in  succession,  who 
held  the  Protestant  faith,  was  to  become  sovereign,  &c.,  &c.  (Curtis, 
ubi  supra,) 


Give  some  accouivt  of  the  Act  of  Navigation^  Benefit  of  Clergy, 

The  Act  of  Navigation,  passed  during  the  Commonwealth,  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  except  in  English 
vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  country  producing  the  same,  and  of  goods 
from  beyond  Europe,  except  in  English  or  English  colonial  vessels. 
It  was  aimed  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  an  ancient  privilege  whereby  one  in  orders 
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ckimed  t^  be  deliTered  to  bis  ofdmaiy  to  piiigB  hinwRlf  ci  fekmj. 
lAvutm  who  could  roMl  had  the  priTikge»  but  after  Heniy  VIL 
weie  lioiiic  in  the  thumb  after  ftJaimhlg  iL  This  was  changed  for 
whipping  in  George  IIL  At  fint  the  pnTilege  was  a  gxeat  abuse 
and  proiKtion  to  criminals;  in  later  years  it  became  merelj  a 
mitigation  of  the  law  of  capital  panishments,  and  is  now  almost 
obsolete. 

What  §laiute$  were  tmaimly  aimed  at  limitmg  the  eedeeuutiml 
power  la  Englamd  t     State  the  emhdanee  of  each. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  paaeed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  EL, 
enacted  among  other  provisions  that  deigymen  chaiged  with  crimes 
should  be  tried  in  the  civil  coorts,  that  vacant  benefices  should  be 
in  the  keeping  of  the  king,  and  that  no  prelate  shoold  be  elected 
without  his  assent 

The  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
enacting  it  unlawful  to  give  estates  to  the  Church  without  the  king's 
consent 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  the 
latter  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Chureh,  a  measure  which  was 
&rther  conlirmed  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

State  what  y*ni  know  of  thf  Administrations  which  have 
resjjectivelf/  rtr*ficeii  tfte  following  designations : — The  Brocidhottom^ 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  and  the  Administration  of  all  the  Talents, 

Broadbottom. — ^This  ministry  was  so  called  because  it  comprised 
nine  dukes  and  a  ^and  coalition  of  all  parties.  November,  1744. 
(See  Cox's  Memoirs  of  Pelham.) 

It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  March  6, 1754. 
(See  Haydn's  Dates — Broailbottom.) 

Coalition  Ministry. — A  name  given  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North.  It  was  remarkable  as  an  extraordinary  union  in 
polished  life,  Iwth  these  personages  showing  a  strong  personal  dis- 
like to  each  other.  Formed  April  5,  1783  ;  dissolved  December 
1 9th  of  same  year. 

Administration  of  all  the  Talents. — The  government  of   Lord 
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Grenville  was  called  the  Administration  of  all  the  Talents.  This 
ministry  had  the  honour  of  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade. 
(See  Smith's  Hist,  of  £ng.,  ch.  xxxv.) 

What  were  respectively  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Declaration 
of  Rights? 

The  Petition  of  Eight,  so  called  from  being  drawn  up  in  that 
form,  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  k?ng  Charles  I.  It  recited  how  greatly 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  from  time  to  time  infringed,  and 
prayed  that  all  such  i^^egal  acts  should  be  amended,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  realm  should  in  future  be  strictly  observed.  After 
evasive  replies  and  much  delay,  the  king  at  last  gave  the  formal 
words  of  unqualified  assent :  "  Soit  droit  fait  comme  est  desire." 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  a  declaration  delivered  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
afterwards  made  law  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It  set 
forth  that  king  James  II.  did,  by  the  assistance  of  evil  counsellors, 
ondeavour  to  subvert  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  by 
various  acts  which  were  illegal  and  unlawful,  and  that  he  abdicated 
the  government.  After  enumerating  thirteen  particular  and  especial 
grievances,  it  concluded  with  these  words :  "  That  the  Lords  and 
Commons  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the 
premises  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  Uberties ;  and  that  no 
declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  in  any  of  the  said  premises,  ought  in  any  wise  to  be 
drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example." 

Give  some  account  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  popidar  parties  in  the  time 
qf  Charles  L     What  was  the  Petition  of  Rights  f 

Hume  says,  "Among  the  country  party  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Phillips, 
Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Tliomas  Wentworth, 
Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Pym.  Animated  with  a  warm  regard  to 
Jiberty,  these  generous  patriots  saw  with  regret  an  unbounded  power 
exercised  by  the  Crown,  and  were  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
which  the  king's  necessities  offered  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative 
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within  ii  more  reasonable  compass."  Some  of  these  popular  leaders, 
such  a8  Wentworih,  Saville,  Digges,  Littleton,  and  Xoy,  were  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  king.  Others  were  imprisoned  or  put  to 
heavy  fines,  and  Wentworth  and  Laud  became  principal  advisen  of 
the  king.     (Koss*s  Outlines,  p.  245,  ei  aeqwUur.) 

Whiit  Arts  of  Parliaiiient  limiting  the  ecdenaatical  power  in 
England  have  been  pasied  ?    Name  their  provisions. 

The  Councils  of  Clarendon,  January  25,  1164. 

Vacant  bishoprics  and  other  high  benefices  should  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  king,  who  should  receive  their  revenues,  and  that 
they  should  be  tilled  up  by  the  higher  cleigy,  convened  under  the 
king's  direction,  subject  to  his  approval  of  their  choice ;  that  no 
ofliccrs  of  the  royal  household  should  be  excommunicated  without 
the  king's  consent ;  this  also  applied  to  tenants-in-chief  under  the 
Crown.  Other  articles  proWded  for  bringing  clerical  contracts  and 
rights  of  advowson  under  cognizance  of  the  civil  courts.  (See 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Kng.,  ch.  viL) 

Statute  of  Mortmain. 

In  7th  of  fxlward  I.  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  passed,  by 
which  it  was  made  unlawful  to  give  estates  to  the  Church  without 
the  king's  consent.  Several  statutes  have  been  passed  since,  and 
one  much  referretl  to  is  the  9th  of  Geo.  II.,  chap.  36.  (See  Haydn  8 
Dates.) 

A  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign  limiting  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  England  (25  Henry  ATEIL, 
chaps.  19 — 21).  The  clergy  renounced  the  power  to  legislate  even 
for  spiritual  and  internal  alfairs,  except  in  convocation,  with  the 
king's  consent ;  an  election  of  bishops  was  appointed  to  be  made  by 
a  conge  d*elire  of  the  Crown  ;  monasteries  were  exempted  from  epis- 
copal visitation  and  placed  under  the  visitation  of  the  Crown.  (See 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  cL  xvii.) 

TVace  the  course  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  this  contUrg  since  the 
Coti/juestf  ami  of  the  checks  which  liave  been  put  upon  it. 

At  the  date  of  the  Conquest  the  election  of  a  chief  to  conduct  the 
campaign,  and  whose  command  terminated  with  it,  gave  birih  to 
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the  regal  oflSce  amongst  our  ancestors.  Tlie  king  was  at  first  only 
entrusted  with  very  limited  powers,  and  only  slightly  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  nobility.  He  did  not  ascend  the  throne  by  hereditary 
right,  but  was  elected  from  the  royal  house  by  the  great  council  of 
the  realm.  It  is  true  he  could  summon  and  prorogue  the  Witan, 
and  appoint  earldormen  and  sheriflfe,  &c.,  and  superintend  the 
coinage ;  as  also  he  had  purveyance  for  himself  and  property  in  the 
forests,  treasure  trove,  wrecks,  &c.  During  the  Norman  dynasty, 
in  order  to  augment  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  a  high  tribunal  was 
erected  for  the  entire  realm,  viz.,  the  Curia  Regis,  to  which  appeals 
from  the  local  courts  might  be  carried,  and  in  which  all  suits  of 
magnitude  were  to  be  originated  and  finally  determined. 

Moreover,  the  power  of  levying  money  on  the  king's  tenants  in 
chief,  or  on  their  sub-tenants  and  dependents,  though  not  a  recog- 
nised branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  was  established  by  the  consent 
of  the  assembly  held  three  times  a  year  at  the  great  festivals.  Then 
the  feudal  system  obviously  aggrandised  the  royal  power.  During 
the  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets  the  royal  prerogative  receive  one 
of  its  greatest  checks  in  the  passing  of  the  Magna  Charta.  The 
council  of  the  realm  was  opened  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  consent  of  three  estates,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
recognised  as  necessary  to  valid  legislation.  And  though  arbitrary 
monarclis  claimed  the  dispensing  power,  and  the  right  of  suspending 
statutes,  it  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  laws. 

During  the  Tudor  period  patents  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  certain 
commodities  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  public  servants  and 
court  favourites,  who  sold  them  to  merchants.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
consented  to  revoke  the  patents.  Again,  during  the  era  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  revolution  which  succeeded  it,  the 
royal  prerogative  was  adjusted,  as  also  were  popular  rights. 

The  rights  of  the  royal  prerogative  being  clearly  defined  and 
checke<l,  as  we  have  before  stated,  by  the  Magna  Charta,  as  also 
the  Act  De.Tallagio  under  Edward.  L,  the  Petition  of  Eight  under 
Charles  I.,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  and 
the  Revolution  and  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  accession  of  William  III., 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  (See 
Milner's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ubi pamiti.) 

Nairn  in  orchr  tfte  PHvie  Miimterg  froin  11X1  to  1783. 
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1717.  Stanhope. 
1721.  WaliH)le. 
1741.  Lord  Carteret 
1744.  Henry  Pelham. 
1754.  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

1762.  Lord  Bute. 

1763.  George  Grenville. 
1765.  Marquis  of  Bockingham. 
1768.  Duke  of  Grafton. 
1770.  Lord  North. 

1782.  (March)  Marquis  of  Eockingham ;  (July)  Lonl  Shelbome. 

(Boss's  Manual). 

Oioe  an  accoufU  of  the  pruwijxd  leffidative  enactments  from  1828 
to  1858,  indiuslve, 

1828.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  repealed. 

1829.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  by  which  Catholics  were 

enabled  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  rendered  eligible  for 
all  Government  appointments,  except  certain  specified 
ones. 

1832.  Lord  John  Kussell's  lleform  Bill,  disfranchising  certain 

boroughs,  creating  new  ones,  and  extending  the  finn- 
chise. 

1833.  Lord  Stanley's  celebrated  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 

in  the  British  Colonies. 

1834.  Lord  Althorp's  Poor  Law  Bill 

1836.  Tithe  Commutiition  Act,  by  wliich  a  rent  charge,  calculated 

on  the  average  price  of  com  for  seven  years,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  met^iod  of  taking  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce. 

1837.  Act  substituting  Transportation  for  the  Punishment  of 

Death,  in  cases  of  Forgery,  Burglary,  Highway  Robbery, 

and  Arson. 
1840.  The  Regency   Bill,  by  which   Prince   Albert  appointed 

Regent  in  case  of  her  Majesty's  decease. 
1844.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  Act,  controlling  the  issue. 
1846.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
1849.  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
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1851.  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  passed. 

1857.  Act  establishing  the  Divorce  Court. 

1858.  East  India  Company  abolished. 

1858.  Act  allowing  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament 

MetUian  tJie  princvpal  legislaiive  enactmenis  of  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  present  century. 

1807.  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Clarkson*s  Bills  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade; 

1808 

.  ^      I  Sir  Samuel  Hominy's  Bills  for  ameliorating  the  Criminal 

1818  j      ^'^• 

1819.  Act  abolishing  appeal  to  battle  in  cases  of  murder. 

1819.  The  code  entitled  the  Six  Acts  passed. 

1828.  Test  and  Corporation  Repeal  Acts. 

1829.  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 

1832.  Lord  John  RusseU's  Reform  Bill. 

1833.  Lord  Stanley's  celebrated  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1834.  Lord  Althorp's  Poor  Law  Bill 
1836.  Tithe  Commutation  Act. 
1840.  The  Regency  Bill 

1844.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  Act. 

1846.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

1849.  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

WTiat  circumstances  led  to  the  death  of  Algernon  Sydney  ? 

His  taking  part  in  the  plot,  1683,  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  William  Russell,  himself,  and  others,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  and  secure  the  succession 
of  MonmoutL 

Name  the  principal  legislative  enactments  of  thu  last  fifty  years, 

1819.  The  Six  Acts. 

1828.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Repeal  Acts. 

1829.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
1832.  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  Bill 
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1833.  Lonl  Stanley's  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1837.  Tho  Act  sulwtituting  Transportation  for  the  Punishment 

of  Deatli  in  cases  of  Foigery,  Burglary,  Highway  Robbeiy 

and  Arson. 
1844.  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  Bank  Act 

1846.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
1849.  Reix?al  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
1858.  The  Act  abolishing  the  East  India  Company. 
1858.  The  Act  allowing  Jews  a  seat  in  Parliament 
1867.  The  Reform  BiU. 
1869.  The  Act  Disestablishing  the  Irish  Church. 

Whet'f'^  ichetfy  aiul  beUceen  ic/wm,  atid  tcWi  whai  r&suUs^  tcere  the 
foUowiwj  battles  foiujht : — Standard^  Stamford  Bridge^  Eveslmm^ 
Athenref'  f 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  at  Northallerton  on  the 
22nd  August,  1138,  between  David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  Barons,  imder  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York.  Da\'id 
defeated. 

The  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  was  fought  at  that  place,  on  the 
Derweut,  on  the  28th  September,  1066,  between  Harold  II., 
Hardnida,  and  Tostig ;  the  latter  were  slain,  and  the  Norwegians 
completely  routed 

Evesham  was  fought  at  Evesham,  in  Worcester,  on  August  4th, 
1265,  between  Prince  Edwartl  (eldest  son  of  Henry  III.)  and 
Simon  de  Montfort     Montfort  defeated  and  slain. 

Atlionree  wtis  fought  at  that  place,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in 
August,  1316,  between  the  English  and  IrisL     English  victorious. 

In  what  reigns  were  there  tears  with  France^  and  what  led  to 
them  f 

William  I. — The  town  of  Nantes  besieged ;  incensed  by  personal 

sarcasms  of  Philip  I. 
WiUiam  II. — Invaded  Nonnandy,  which  Ijelonged  to  Robert 
Henry  I. — Claimed  and  conquered  Normandy,  1106. 
Richard  I. — Dispute  with  Vidomar,  Lord  of  Limoges ;  si^e  of 

Chaluz. 
John. — Recovery  of  Normandy  by  Philip  Augustus. 
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Henry  III. — ^War  with  France  for  recovery  of  his  provinces 

there. 
Edward  IIL — Claimed   France   because  of   his   descent  from 

Philip  III.  of  France,  in  right  of  his  mother. 
Henry  V. — Dispute   between  Duke  of  Orleans  and   Duke   of 

Burgundy.     Henry's  aid  solicited. 
Henry  VL — Crown  of  France  reclaimed  by  Dauphin,  son  of 

Charles  VI. ;  helped  by  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Henry  VII. — War  for  defence   of  Duchy  of   Brittany  against 

Charles  VIII. 
Henry  VIII. — Henry's  desire  "  to  secure  the  balance  of  power  in 

Europe." 
Mary. — War  undertaken  by  desire  of  Philip,  Mary's  husband, 

who  was  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  France. 
Anne. — War  to  take  Spanish  dominions  from  Louis  XIV. 
George   II. — War  arising  from   disputes   amongst    continental 

powers. 
George  III. — War  to  restrain  the  power  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

(See  Smith's  Hist  of  Eng.) 

Give  the  dates  of  the  Long  Parliament,  murder  of  Charles  /.,  tJie 
Restoration,  and  death  of  Charles  IL 

Long  Parliament,  November  3, 1640.  Turned  out  by  Cromwell, 
April  10,  1653. 

Charles  I.  beheaded,  January  30,  1649. 

The  Restoration,  1660. 

Charles  II.  died,  February  6,  1685.  (See  Haydn's  Dates; 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Eng.) 

Wluit  events  are  connected  ioith  the  follotoin/j  dates : — 827,  1066, 
1265,  1535,  1648,  1746? 

827. — Union  of  Saxon  Heptarchy,  under  Egbert,  King  of  West 

Saxons. 
1066. — Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy. 
1265. — Commons  of  England  summoned  to  Parliament. 
1535. — Sir  Thomas  More  beheaded. 
1648. — Renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Charles  I.;  end  of  Civil 

War ;  imprisonment  of  Charlea 
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1746. — Lords  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded. 
„     — Battle  of  Cullodeu;  Young  Pretender  defeated  by  English 
under  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland.     (See  Haydn's 
Dates — England ;  Hallam's  Hist,  of  Eng.) 

What  events  took  place  at  the  fdllovnng  dates: — 1216,  1587, 
1605,1679,  1707,1752? 

1215. — Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John. 

1587. — Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

1605.— Gunpowder  Plot. 

1679. — To  the  Parliament  of  1679  we  owe  the  celebrated  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  a  Bill  brought  into  the  Commons  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the  throne, 
but  its  progress  was  stopped  by  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, May,  1679. 

1707. — Union  of  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  England  under 
Anne.  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  called 
Great  Britain. 

1752. — The  Act  (passed  in  England  in  1751)  to  change  the  style 
in  England  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gr^orian  took  effect 
September  3,  1752.  (See  Haydn's  Dates — ^England, 
and  New  Style.) 

What  fads  and  persons  are  referable  to  the  fdlomng  iotcns : — 
Winchester,  Windsor,  and  Kenilworth  f 

Winchester. — Originally  a  British  town  called  Caer  Gwent  (white 
city);  important  Roman  station.  In  519  made  the  capital  of 
Cerdic  the  Saxon.  Capital  of  Egbert  as  sole  monarch  of  Saxon 
Heptarchy ;  Egbert  crowned  there ;  chief  residence  of  Alfred. 
Canute  resided  there  when  he  divided  the  kingdom  with  Edmund 
Ironsides.  A  strong  castle  built  there  by  William  I.;  blown  up  by 
Cromwell,  1646.  Castle  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  converted  into  an 
episcopal  palace  by  Henry  I.  Stood  a  week's  siege  from  CromweU 
after  battle  of  Naseby.  Charter  of  incorporation  given  by  Henry  II., 
1184.  College  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  1387.  Cathedral 
contains  monuments  of  Hardicanute  and  William  II.,  also  of 
Bishops  Fox,  Gardiner,  and  Wykeham. 

Windsor. — Palace  or  castle  of  Windsor ;  principal  residence  of 
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British  sovereign ;    originally  built  by  William  the   Conqueror. 
Henry  VI.,  sumamed  Windsor,  bom  there. 

Kenilworth. — Castle  founded  in  reign  of  Henry  I.  1 286 — Grand 
chivalric  meeting  held,  and  silks  first  worn  there.  1575 — Gorgeous 
entertainment  given  there  by  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  castle  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous 
state  by  ofl&cers  of  Cromwell.  Edward  II.  was  confined  at  Kenil- 
worth Castle  before  being  taken  to  Berkeley  Castle.  (See  Imp. 
Gazetteer  by  Blackie,  vol.  l;  also  Smith's  Smaller  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  X.) 

Briefly  describe  the  events  vnth  which  the  following  names  are 
connected  :■ — Boyne,  Glencoey  Blenheim,  Monk,  Utrecht,  Montrose, 

Boyne. — Battle  between  William  III.  and  his  father-in-law, 
James  II.,  July  1,  1690 ;  the  latter  signally  defeated. 

Glencoe. — Massacre  of  Glencoe.  This  was  a  massacre  of  the  un- 
offending and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Macdonalds,  by  Earl  of 
Argyle*s  regiment,  for  not  surrendering  in  time  to  William  IIL's 
proclamation.  Thirty-eight  men  slain,  and  women  and  children 
turned  out  to  perish  by  cold  and  hunger,  May  9,  1692.  (See 
Macaulay*s  Hist,  of  Eng.,  voL  iv.,  cL  xviii) 

Blenheim. — Victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under 
Marshal  Tallard  and  Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  Marlborough,  who  com- 
manded the  English  and  allied  forces,  Aug.  2, 1704. 

Monk. — General  Monk,  distinguished  commander  in  time  of 
Charles  I.,  attended  that  monarch  in  his  expeditions  to  the  north ; 
made  lieutenant-general  of  Scotland  by  Cromwell,  who  appreciated 
his  military  talents,  though  not  sure  of  Monk's  sincerity  towards  his 
cause.  Monk  was  the  great  promoter  of  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
(created  Duke  of  Albemarle). 

Utrecht — ^Treaty  of  Utrecht  terminated  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne. 
April  11,  1713. 

Montrose. — James  Graham  (Marquis  of),  distinguished  royalist 
under  Charles  I.,  gained  battles  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy. 
In  1645  he  was  defeated  by  Leslie,  fled  to  the  Orkneys,  but  was 
taken  prisoner,  hung,  and  quartered  at  Edinburgh.  (See  Haydn's 
Dates ;  Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury.) 
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Jn  irAa/  yetir  anJ  t<N(/<>r  trAo/  drcwnsianees  regpech'veiy  were 
WaU*^  5(\^'.nk/,  ami  Ireland  united  to  Engtand  t 

The  Sumte  of  Vales,  enact^Hi  at  Khuddlan,  1284,  declaied  that 
Wale?  should  thereafter  become  feudally  subject  to  the  English 
down,  and  use  the  English  laws  and  customs.  By  27  Henry  VIIL, 
c  26,  Wales  was  stfll  more  completely  united  to  England,  and 
shortly  afterwanls  divideil  iuto  shires,  and  reduced  to  its  present 
order.     ( Little  wood's  Essentials,  p.  36.) 

As  regards  Scotland  the  Act  of  Union  was  carried  through  the 
English  P;irlidment  with  but  trifling  oppjosition,  and  received  the 
loval  asi^nt  on  March  6,  1707.  The  Union  was  to  commence 
on  May  1,  which  was  made  a  ilay  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  first 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  to  meet  on  the  23rd  of  the  follow- 
ing October. 

In  1801  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  place.  By 
the  terms  of  tlie  I'nion  four  spiritual  peers,  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers,  and  a  hmiilreil  commoners  were  to  represent  Ireland  in  the 
united  Parliament,  The  churches  were  to  be  united  into  one  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  called  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Botli  countries  were  to  have  the  same  commercial  privileges, 
and  the  laws  and  courts  of  each  country  were  to  remain  the  same  as 
before,  subject  to  the  alterations  by  the  united  Parliament 

For  the  circumstances  attending  the  several  Unions  we  must  refer 
the  student  to  Ross's  Outlines  of  English  History. 

What  pen(kh  in  English  history  tcere  most  remarhabh  for 
eolonizatioui 

The  following  reigns ; — 

Henry  VII.  James  I. 

Henry  VIIL  Charles  I. 

Elizabeth.  George  I. 

Since  the  reign  of  George  III.  colonization  has  been  graduaUy 
increasing,  and  geographical  discoveries  are  frequently  being  made. 

Whatx>€riods  of  English  historj/  are  most  remark/thle  for  geogra- 
phical  discoveries  ? 

Henry  VII.'s  reign  for  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  of 
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Newfoundland  by  Cabot     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wte  doubled, 
and  passage  to  India  by  sea  partly  discovered  by  Yasco  di  Gama. 

Elizabeth's  reign. — Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  three  years'  voyage 
round  the  world.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  went  to  Virginia.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  America;  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland.     (See  Smith's  History  of  England.) 

IVhen  and  from  whom  did  England  gain  JamaicOy  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Bombay? 

Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  EngHsh,  under 
Penn  and  Venables,  in  1656,  during  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  1795,  but 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  It  was  finally  retaken  by  the 
British  in  1806, 

Malta  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798 ;  was  retaken  by  the 
British  and  Maltese  in  1800,  but  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the 
British. 

Gibraltar. — Obtained  by  English  during  war  of  Spanish  succes- 
sion, 1701.  Finally  taken  by  English  under  Sir  George  Booke 
and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  July  22,  1704,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  in  our  possession. 

Bombay  was  acquired  from  Portugal  on  the  marriage  of  Charles 
XL  with  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  daughter  of  John  IV.,  king  of 
Portugal  It  formed  part  of  the  queen's  dowry.  (Lupton,  p.  637 
et  seq,) 

PtU  doum  in  chronological  order  some  of  the  most  important 
colonial  acquisitions  made  by  this  country, 

1584.  Cape  Breton  Settlement. 

1600.  St  Helena  capitulated. 

1605.  Barbadoes  Settlement ;  Bengal  Settlement. 

1610.  Newfoundland  Settlement 

1622.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  Settlement 

1623.  St  Christopher  Settlement. 

1631.  Gambia  Settlement 

1632.  Antigua  Settlement 
1655.  Jamaica  capitidation. 
1666.  Tortola  Settlement 

h  L 
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1666.  AngaDa  Settlement 
1672.  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  aoqnisitioiL 
1704.  Gibraltar  capitulation,  August 
1745.  Pnnce  Edward  Island  capitulated. 

1759.  Lower  Canada  capitulated,  September. 

1760.  Upper  Canada  capitulated,  September. 
1763.  Dominica  ceded  by  Franca 

1763.  Grenada  ceded  by  France. 

1763.  St  Vincent,  Tobago  ceded  by  France. 

1786.  Prince  of  Wales'Island  Settlement 

1787.  New  South  Wales,  Sierra  Leone  Settlement 
1795.  Ceylon  capitulated,  September. 

1797.  Trinidad  capitulation. 

1800.  Malta  capitulation,  September ;  Goza  capitulation,  Septem- 
ber. 
1803.  Demerara  and  Esequibo  capitulation,  September. 
1803.  St  Lucia  capitulation,  June. 
1803.  Van  Diemen's  Laud  Settlement 
1806.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  capitulation,  January. 
1810.  Mauritius  capituLition,  September. 
1829.  Swan  River  Settlement     (See  Haydn's  Dates— Colonies.) 

Sluice  the  Conquest^  which  is  the  longest,  and  which  the  shorted 
reign  J  and  what  do  you  contdder  ?ms  Ipccn  the  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  England  under  the  following  aspects : — (L)  Individtud 
lilxniy  ;  (n.)  Literary  renown  ;  {iii.)  Influence  abroad  f  Give  your 
reasons. 

The  longest  reign,  George  III. 

The  shortest  reign,  Edward  V. 
I  consider  that  individual  liberty  has  been  more  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  England  than  either  literary  renown  or  influence  abroad. 
By  the  expi*ession  welfare  of  England  must  be  understood  the  well- 
being  of  the  general  mass  of  the  community.  So  soon  as  a  high 
degree  of  well-being  has  been  attained  among  the  greater  number 
of  a  people,  delight  in  literature  may  become  so  universal,  or  at 
least  so  diffused,  as  to  form  a  powerful  element  of  happiness,  and 
that  element  of  happiness,  by  producing  upon  the  mind  pleasing 
impressions,  conduces  strongly  to  peaceable,  orderly,  and  gentle  dis- 
positions in  the  masses,  and  so  reacts  ujwn  their  general  well-being 
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and  prosperity.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  progress  literary  renown 
is  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  few,  and  although  it  may  excite 
admiration  and  respect  in  the  minds  of  cultivated  men  at  home  and 
abroad,  does  not  directly  affect  the  well-being  of  the  populace  at 
large.  ''Influence  abroad"  is  consistent  with  an  almost  total 
absence  of  "  well-being  "  at  home.  It  rests  mainly  on  the  precise 
degree  of  force,  military  and  naval,  at  the  disposal  of  a  state, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  the  directive  power  of  guiding  minds.  But 
communities  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  may,  from  the  immensity 
of  their  population,  their  geographical  position,  and  the  ambitious 
traditions  of  their  rulers,  command  excessive  "  influence  abroad," 
while  the  maintenance  of  that  very  influence  demands  sacrifices 
which  are  among  the  strongest  impediments  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  education,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  people,  who 
are  compelled  to  make  them.  Kussia  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
State  having  "influence  abroad"  without  "welfare"  at  home. 
No  one  would  compare  the  "well-being"  of  its  inhabitants  with 
that  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  no  influence  abroad.  The  real  main- 
spring of  the  welfare  of  England  is  individual  liberty.  All  man- 
kind, except  perhaps  the  negro,  will  advance  if  left  alone.  The 
aggregation  of  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of 
life,  constitute  the  first  desire  of  man.  These  are  followed  by 
mental  culture,  and  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  socially  and 
morally.  Every  restraint  on  individual  liberty  is  pro  tanto  a  check 
on  this  primary  desire.  Again,  the  conscious  pride  of  individual 
liberty  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  individual  exertion.  So  also  the 
courage  of  man  resti?  in  a  great  degree  on  the  entire  absence  of 
any  cause  of  apprehension  of  peril,  just  as  the  highest  degree  of 
cowardice  is  produced  by  the  continued  presence  of  impending 
danger.  The  utmost  misery  is  caused  by  the  total  deprivation  of 
the  right  to  go  where  a  man  likes,  to  say  what  he  likes,  and  to  do 
what  he  likes  ; — ^and  the  highest  happiness  consists  in  the  sensation 
of  absolute  freedom.  The  self-reliance  of  Englishmen  is  also  due 
to  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  from  self-reliance  springs  enter- 
prise. Whether,  therefore,  regard  be  had  to  the  welfare  of  England 
as  exhibited  in  its  vast  accumulations  of  property,  its  means  of 
securing  the  physical  support  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  or  to 
the  mental  and  moral  pleasure  derived  by  its  people  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  freedom,  and  of  ability  to  carry  into  effect 
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such  enterprises  as  skill  and  opportunity  may  suggest,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  **  individual  liberty"  is  the  primary  cause  to  which 
these  results  are  to  be  attributed. 

What  English  kings  have  died  by  violence  f    And  state  the  modes 
of  death  respectively. 

William  L — Died  from  injury  received  whilst  riding,  1087. 
William  II. — Killed  by  an  arrow,  New  Forest,  Aug.  2,  1100. 
Richard  L — Died  of  awotmd  from  arrow,  Chaluz,  April  6,  1199. 
Edward  II.— Murdered,  Berkeley  Castle,  Sept  21,  1328. 
Richard  XL— Murdered,  Pomfret  Castle,  Febi  10,  1400. 
Henry  VI. — Murdered  in  Tower,  June  20,  1471. 
Edward  V.— Murdered  in  Tower,  1483. 
Richard  III.— Slain  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  1486. 
Charles  I.— Beheaded,  Whitehall,  Jan.  30, 1649. 
William  III. — Died  from  fall  from  his  horse,  March  8,  1702. 

(See  Haydn's  Dates — England.) 

Mention  tJie  ititermarriages  of  the  English  Royal  Family  with 
t?ie  Roy  id  Families  of  France  and  Spain. 

Henry  II.    married  Eleanor  of  France.     • 


John 

>i 

Isabella  of  Angouleme. 

Henry  III. 

>> 

Eleanor  of  Provence. 

Edwanl  I. 

n 

Eleanor  of  Castile  and  Margaret  of  France. 

Edward  II. 

»» 

Isabella  of  France. 

Richard  II. 

i> 

second  wife,  Isabella  of  France. 

Henry  IV. 

)) 

Joan  of  Navarre. 

Henry  V. 

>» 

Catherine  of  France. 

Henry  VI. 

>> 

Margaret  of  Anjou. 

Henry  VIII. 

99 

first,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

Mary 

)» 

Philip  of  Spain. 

Charles  I. 

)f 

Henrietta  of  France. 

Charles  II. 

»» 

Catherine  of  Portugal. 

(See  Haydn's  Dates — England  ) 

Navie  the  consorts  of  Henry  F/.,  F//.,  and  VIIL^  Richard  IILf 
CJuirles  Il.y  and  George  IL 
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Henry  VI.,  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth  of  York. 
Henry  VIIL,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur. 

Anne  Boleyn. 

Jane  Seymour. 

Anne  of  Cleves. 

Catherine  Howard. 

Catherine  Parr, 
Richard  III.,  Anne  Neville,  daughter  of  Eari  of  Warwick,  and 
widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of.  Henry  VI. 
Charles  II.,  Infanta  Catherine  of  PortugaL 
George  IL,  Wilhelmina-Caroline  of  Brandenburg- Anspach. 

(See  Haydn's  Dates — England.) 

Under  what  circumstances  were  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
united  to  England  ? 

Ireland,  conquered  by  Heniy  II.  Help  given  by  Pembroke  to 
Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  to  recover  his  kingdom.  Leinster  reco- 
vered. Pembroke  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  thus 
inherited  Leinster,  1170.  Rebellion  of  kings  and  princes  of  Ire- 
land against  Pembroke's  rule  in  Leinster.  Henry  interfered,  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  conquer  by  force,  but  all  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  given  up  to  him,  with  exception  of  provinces  Connaught  and 
Ulster.  Legislative  Union  of  Ireland  with  Britain;  May,  1800, 
the  bill  passed  English  Parliament.    Union  took  effect,  Jan.  1, 1801. 

South  Wales,  conquered  by  Henry  II. ,  1157,  and  in  1282, 
Edward  L  entirely  reduced  the  whole  country.  Death  of  last 
Welsh  prince,  Llewelyn,  slain  after  the  battle.  Legislative  Union 
completed  between  England  and  Wales,  1636.  (See  Haydn's  Dates 
— Ireland ;  Smith's  Hist  of  Eng.,  ch.  x.  —  xvii.) 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
the  most  immediate  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  thus  became  King 
of  England  and  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England  oiid  VI.  of  Scotland), 
1603.  Union  of  parliaments,  1707,  in  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
both  kingdoms  were  united  imder  name  of  Great  Britain.  (See 
Haydn's  Dates — Scotland.) 

How  was  James  I.  related  to  his  predecessor  on  the  throne  and  to. 
Queen  Victwia? 
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Elizalxjth  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  the  8on  of 
Henry  VII. 

James  I.  was  son  of  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  second  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 

James  I. 
Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Elector  Palatine. 

I 

Sophia, 
who  married  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunebuig,  afterwards  Elector  of  Hanover. 


George  I. 

I 

George  II. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

I 

Geoi^e  III. 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 

I 

Victoria. 

(See  Smith's  Hist  of  £ng. ;  Genealogical  Tables,  Descent  of 
Victoria.) 

What  relation  is  Queen  Victoria  to  George  I.  f 

Victoria  is  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  George  I. 

George  I. 

George  II. 

I 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

I 

Georffe  III. 
Edward,  Dtike  of  Kent 

I 

Victoria. 

Which  in  the  oldest  Emjlish  Siwerei(/n  who  can  be  culled  ancestor 
to  Victoria  ?    Show  it  by  a  genealogical  table. 

DESCENT  OP  VICTORIA   FROM   EGBERT. 

1.  Egbert;  2.  Ethelwolf ;  3.  Alfred  the  Great;  4.  Edward  the  Elder; 
5.  Edmund  ;  6.  Edgar  ;  7.  Ethelred  ;  8.  Edmund  Ironside  ;  9.  Edward  <not  a 
king) ;  10.  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotlond  ;  11.  Matilda,  wife  of 
Heniy  I.;  12.  Matilda  or  Maud,  Empress  of  Germany  and  wife  of  Gec^rey 
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of  Anjou ;  13.  Henry  II. ;  14.  John ;  15.  Henry  m. ;  16.  Edward  I. ;  17. 
Edward  IL ;  18.  Edward  IIL 


Edmund, 
Duke  of  York. 


John  of  Gaunt,*  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, m.  Catherine  Swynf ord 
(issue  afterwards  legitimated). 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset. 

John  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Somerset 
22.  Anne  Mortimer,  m.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge.  | 

I I  Margaret,  m,  Edmund  Tudor, 

I  Earl  of  Richmond. 


19.  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

20.  Phillippa,  m,  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

I 

21.  Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 

I 


23.  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

I 
24.  Edward  IV. 

I 
25.  Elizabeth. 

I 


m. 


Henry  VIL 


James  IV.  of  Scotland,  m.      26.  Margaret  Tudor,  m.  Archibald  Douglas, 
I  Earl  of  Angus. 

27.  James  V.  of  Scotland.        Margaret  Douglas,  m.  Earl  of  Lennox. 

I  I 

28.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  m.  Lord  Damley. 

29.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 

I 
80.  Elizabeth,  m.  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine. 

81.  Sophia,  m.  Ernest  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  Elector  of  Hanover. 

82.  George  I. 

88.  George  11. 

84.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

85.  George  m 

86.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 

87.  Victoria. 


(Smith's  Smaller  History,  9th  edit.,  347.) 


*  John  of  Gaunt  was  older  than  Edmund,  but  the  latter  is  placed  before  him 
for  typographical  convenience.  « 
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Whni  are  iJte  chief  st€p$  by  whicJi  the  Royal  FamUy  may  trace 
their  descent  from  Egbert  f 

In  tracing  this  descent,  the  following  are  the  chief  links  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind : 

(i)  The  descent  of  Victoria  from  James  YL  of  Scotland  and  I. 
of  England  (House  of  Hanover  from  House  of  Stuart). 

(ii.)  The  descent  from  James  to  Henry  VII.  (House  of  Tudor). 

(iiL)  The  descent  of  Henry  VII.  (Lancastrian)  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  York,  from  Edward  III.  (Plantagenet  Bace). 

(iv.)  The  descent  of  Edward  IIL  from  Henry  IL,  the  first  king 
of  the  Plantagenet  line. 

(v.)  Tlie  descent  of  Henry  IL  from  Henry  L,  who  married 
Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  by  which  mar- 
riage the  Saxon  and  Normiah  lines  were  united. 

(vi.)  The  descent  of  Matilda  from  Edmund  Ironside  (Saxons). 

(viL)  The  descent  of  Edmund  Ironside  from  Egbert. 

(For  a  full  table,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Smith's  Small 
History,  9th  edit,  p.  347.) 

State  wlutt  you  know  of  the  foUowi/iig : — The  Great  Seal,  Queen 
Ann^s  Bounty,  the  Dixipiet^e  Letters,  the  Salt  Tax,  the  Reform  of 
the  Calendar,  the  Jew  BUI,  the  Statitte  of  Proviwrs, 

The  Great  Seal  is  tlie  emblem  of  sovereignty  introduced  by 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  was  established  by  letters  patent  of  Queen 
Anne  (1703)  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  which  had  become 
Crown  property  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  These  were  vested  in 
trustees  as  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

The  Drapier*s  Letters  were  written  by  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  against  the  new  copper  coinage  called  Wood's  half- 
pence, which  he  denounced  as  a  fraud  on  the  public,  and  not  worth 
one-twelfth  of  its  nominal  vahie. 

The  Salt  Tax,  which  had  been  abolished  in  1730  was  in  1732 
imposed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  produced  great  dissatis- 
faction. 

The  Reform  of  the  Calendar,  a  measure  for  reforming  tlic 
calendar,  was  introduced  in  1751  by  Lord  Chesterfield  from  the 
Old,  or  Julian,  to  the  New,  or  Gregorian  Style,  which  bill  came 
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into  operation  in  1752,  when  the  year  was  ordered  to  commence 
the  Ist  of  January  instead  of  the  25th  of  March,  as  heretofore.  As 
the  correction  now  amounted  to  eleven  days,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  omitted  in  September,  1752,  thus  making  29th  of  September 
quarter-day  instead  of  10th  of  October. 

The  Jew  BilL — In  the  session  1858  a  bill  was  passed  admitting 
Jews  to  parliament  Consequently,  on  the  26th  July,  Baron 
Kothschild  took  his  scat  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Statute  of  Provisors  (1345)  rendered  it  penal  to  procure  any 
presentations  to  benefices  from  the  Court  of  Eome.  The  provisor 
was  the  person  presented. 

State  what  you  know  of  tike  Souih  Sea  Company, 

The  South  Sea  Company. — In  1711  Lord  Harley,  the  then  Lord 
Treasurer,  had  granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the  Spanish  coast' 
of  South  America  to  a  company  of  merchants,  to  be  called  the  South 
Sea  Company,  on  condition  of  making  themselves  answerable  for 
the  National  Debt. 

Wluit  was  tite  charge  brought  against  the  seven  Bishops  ? 

Seditious  libel,  grounded  on  the  refusal  of  the  Bishops  to  read 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  which  they  asserted  was  founded  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  already  declared  illegal  by  parliament. 

Wfiat  at  various  times  in  English  History  has  been  the  rule  about 
succession  to  the  throne?  Mention  in  particular  how  William  Rufusj 
Stephen^  Henry  IV,,  and  George  L  came  to  the  throne. 

Under  the  early  Plantagenets  the  notion  was  not  altogether 
obsolete  that  the  sovereign  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  elective,  and 
the  invariable  right  of  succession  in  the  eldest  branch  was  not 
completely  established  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  under 
Henry  VIII.  an  Act  was  passed  empowering  that  monarch  to 
bequeath  the  crown  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  even  to  one  not  of 
the  royal  blood.     (The  Students'  Hume,  p.  353.) 

William  I.  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Robert, 
and  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to  crown  William  King  of 
England,  which  was  dune  on  the  26th  September,  1087. 
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Stephen,  pretending  that]  Henry  I.  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
expresseil  dissatisfaction  with  his  daughter,  Matilda,  and  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  him  heir  to  all  his  dominions, 
got  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  anoint  him  and  crown 
him  king,  December  11,  1135,  and  from  this  religious  ceremony 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. ;  he  was  acknowledged 
king  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall, 
25th  September,  1399,  and  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
the  1 3th  of  October  following. 

George  L  was  the  son  of  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  and 
the  Elector,  and  came  to  the  throne  of  England  by  virtue  of  the 
second  Act  of  Settlement.  (The  Students'  Hume  ]  Boss's  Outlines 
ubipassinu) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWEBS. 


INTRODUCTION.— DEFINITIONS,  Ac. 


Define  Geography.  Into  how  many  parts  is  it  divided^  and 
what  is  the  scope  of  each  division  f 

Geography  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  a  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  word  being  derived  from  ge  and 
grapho.     It  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts. 

L  Physical;  IL  Political;  IIL  MathematicaL 

(L)  Physical,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  Natural,  Geography 
treats  of  the  earth's  natural  features. 

(ii.)  Political  Geography  treats  of  circumstances  traceable  to 
himian  acts,  such  as  divisions,  manufactures,  &c. 

(iii.)  Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  mathematical  facts  in 
connection  with  the  earth,  such  as  its  size,  form,  and  positions  of 
places,  &c. 

Mention  some  of  the  facts  from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  Explain  the  terms  equator,  parallels  of  latitvdey 
and  meridian. 

(i.)  The  facts  noticeable  upon  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels 
from  the  shore. 

(ii.)  Its  circumnavigation. 

(iii)  The  facts  of  night  and  day  and  difference  in  time. 

(iv.)  The  appearance  of  the  pole  star. 

(v.)  Tlie  shape  of  the  shadow  thrown  on  the  moon  whenever  an 
eclipse  of  that  body  occurs. 
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Equator. — An  imaginary  line  drawn  round  the  earth  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  pole  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  earth  into 
hemispheres  or  halves.     L.  cequus. 

Parallels  of  latitude. — Imaginary  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the 
equator  for  purpose  of  indicating  the  position  of  any  given  place  as 
regards  distance,  N.  or  S.,  from  the  equator.    L.  latitudo. 

Meridian. — Imaginary  lines  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  through  and 
cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  used  to  show  the  position  of 
place,  E.  or  W.,  from  any  given  meridian.     L.  loiigitudo, 

Iitto  wlmt  zones  is  the  earth  divided  i  In  tchicJi  of  them  is 
Europe  situated? 

Into  (i.)  the  Torrid,  (ii.)  the  North  Temperate,  (iiL)  the  South 
Temperate,  (iv.)  the  North  Frigid,  (v.)  the  South  Frigid. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  lies  within  the  North  Temperate 
zone;  small  portions  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Bussia  lying  within 
the  North  Frigid  forming  the  exception. 

What  proportion  does  the  land  hear  to  the  water  on  the  surface 
of  Europe^  and  if  it  were  differently  divided,  how  would  it  affect  the 
climate  ? 

As  to  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  Europe 
authorities  differ,  but  it  is  generally  supposed*  to  be  about  five-sixths 
land  and  one-sixth  water.  The  sea  continues  nearly  the  same 
temperature  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  modifies  the  heat  and 
cold,  and  but  for  this  the  difference  between  European  seasons 
would  be  much  more  considerable  and  more  severely  felt. 

Describe  genercdlij  the  propoiiion  of  laud  and  water  on  the  eariKs 
surface,  and  more  especially  the  position  of  the  various  coniinent^ 
taith  reference  to  the  equator. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  water,  or  more  exactly,  266  parts  are  land  and  734 
are  water.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  lie 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  only  one-fourth  in  the  Southern. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  with  parts  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  lie  within  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  while  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  has  only  one  continent — Australia — entirely  within  it, 
but  parts  of  Africa  and  South  America  lie  within  it  also.  (Ander- 
son's Geog.,  1,  and  Hughes's  Physical  Geog.,  14.) 
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Into  how  many  hadna  or  divisions  may  the  water  he  conveniently 
divided^  and  into  how  many  continents  the  land  ? 

Five  Oceans — Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic. 
Continents — ^Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

(Comwairs  Greog.,  15.) 

What  are  the  various  geographical  names  of  land  and  water! 

The  various  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  islands,  peninsulas, 
isthmuses,  capes,  coasts,  and  mountains.  The  various  parts  of  the 
water  are  oceans,  seas,  gtdfs,  hays,  straits,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Explain  the  following  terms: — Latitude,  Longitude,  Isthmus, 
Watershed,  Steppes,  Peninsula,  and  Table  Land. 

Latitude. — The  distance  of  a  place  N.  or  S.  from  the  equator. 
L.  latitudo. 

Longitude. — The  distance  of  a  place  E.  or  W.  from  a  given 
meridian.     L.  loiujitudo. 

Isthmus. — A  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  two  larger  portions. 
Gr.  isthmos. 

Watershed. — ^The  elevated  district  of  a  country  which  separates 
the  basins  of  its  rivers.     Also  termed  water-parting. 

Steppes. — Vast  plains,  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  barren,  but 
sometimes  grassy.  In  Europe,  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Peninsida. — A  tract  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  lupene 
and  insida. 

Table  Land. — A  term  synonymous  with  Plateau.  Elevated 
land  with  a  flat  surface.  It  diflers  from  a  plain  in  that  it  is 
elevated. 

Oive  some  account  of  tlie  trade  winds  and  monsoons. 

Trade  winds  are  constant  currents  of  air  which  blow  in  certain 
latitudes  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  in  a  direction  which, 
speaking  generally,  is  from  east  to  west,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
oceanic  currents  within  corresponding  latitudes  More  precisely 
the  trade  wind  of  the  north-western  hemisphere  is  a  north-east 
wind;  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere  a  south-east  wind.  (Hughes's 
Manual  Geography,  647.) 

Monsoons  are  winds  which  prevail  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
largely  influence  the  climate  of  Hindostan.     Tliey  alternately  blow 
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from  the  north-east  and  south-west,  preserving  the  same  direction 
for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Malay  word  fnwnm^  a  season.  They  extend  from  latitude  70^  S. 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Japan, 
and  the  west  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus  immensely  aiding 
oommeroe.     (Same,  362.) 

What  iV  meant  by  Neap  Titles^  Bores,  the  Gulf  Stream,  Firgi 
Merit?  ktn  f 

Neap  Tidesw — In  every  place  at  ahout  the  times  of  new  and  full 
moon,  the  high  tides  attain  the  greatest  elevation,  and  about  Uie 
times  of  the  quadratures  the  least,  the  former  are  called  spring 
tides  and  the  latter  neap  tides. 

Bores  are  phenomena  which  occur  in  some  rivers  near  the  mouth, 
at  spring  tides.  When  the  tide  enters  the  river,  the  waters  suddenly 
rise  to  a  great  height  and  rush  with  tremendous  noise  against  the 
ca^rent.  In  England  the  bore  is  more  especially  observable  in  the 
Sevein. 

Gulf  Stream. — A  strong  Atlantic  current,  rushing  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  is  70**  the  current  becomes  warm.  The  Stream  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  N.  to  Newfoundland,  E.  to  the 
Azores,  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Isle  of  Madeira,  and  Cape  Blanco ; 
part  of  it  flows  as  far  as  the  South  coasts  of  Ireland  and  England. 

First  Moriilian. — The  meridian  of  a  place  from  which  longitude 
is  measurecL 

What  sense  (h  yitu  attach  to  the  follotring  geofjraphical  exprfif- 
Sfons^  amt  which,  if  any,  are  synonymes : — Gutf  Bay,  Promontory, 
Cape-,  HeadJawl,  S*ivannahff,  DeseH,  Pampas,  IxindcM,  Afflnetit, 
Qftichsands  ? 

Tlie  following  terms  arc  to  a  certain  extent  synonymous, 
(i.)  Gulf  and  Bi\y. 

(ii.)  Promontory,  Cape,  and  Headland, 
(iii.)  Savannahs,  Steppes,  Deserts,  and  Pampas, 
(iv.)  Laudes  and  Quicksands. 

Gulf. — An  ami  of  the  sea  running  into  the  land,  diflering  from 
a  bay,  in  that  it  extends  much  farther  into  tlie  land  and  has  a 
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less  wider  opening ;  and  from  a  creek,  in  that  the  latter  is  very 
narrow. 

Baj.—Vide  Gulf. 

Promontory. — Vide  Cape. 

Cape. — The  extreme  point  of  a  portion  of  land  jutting  into  the 
sea.  (Lat.  Caput,)  When  elevated,  it  is  called  a  Headland  or 
Promontory.     (Lat.  Promontorium.) 

Headland. —  Vide  Cape. 

Savannahs. — A  term  synonymous  with  Prairie.  Vast  plains  in 
the  west  of  North  America.     (Sp.  Savana,) 

Desert. — A  large  tract  of  barren,  uncultivated  land. 

Pampas. — Vast  plains  in  the  south  of  South  America. 

Landcs. — A  barren  sandy  waste  in  the  S.-W.  of  France.  Basin 
of  Garonne,  with  a  few  isolated  spots  ill  cultivated. 

Affluent. — ^A  river  which  is  a  tributary  of  another.  (Lat. 
Affluens. 

Quicksands. — Moving  sand,  or  sands  which  cannot  sustain  any 
weight. 

WIicU  is  meant  by  thefdlowing  terms: — Tropics^  Friths  Estiuxry, 
Moraine,  Delta,  and  Vol^yinof 

Tropics  (from  Greek  trepo,  I  turn). — The  parallels  at  23®  28 '  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator. 

Frith. — A  term  synonymous  with  the  Norwegian  fim'd.  It 
means  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  Scotlanc^, 

Estuary. — The  name  applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  when  very 
wide.     (Comwell's  Geo.,  7,  et  seq.) 

Moraine. — An  accumulation  of  sandstone,  and  other  debris  left 
on  icebergs  or  glaciers  when  the  ice  is  dissolved. 

Delta. — The  land  included  between  the  extreme  mouths  of  a 
river  which  has  two  or  more  mouths. 

Volcano. — A  burning  mountain. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms: — Strait,  Glacier, 
Sirocco,  Geysers,  and  Oasis  ? 

Strait. — A  narrow  passage  connecting  two  bodies  of  water. 
Glaciers  are  fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps,  diversified  in  appear- 
ance, some  smooth,  others  rough. 

Sirocco. — A  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows  in  Italy  and 
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Dalmaiia.     It  blows  from  S.  R  by  E.,  and  is  attended  by  heat^ 
not  rauL 

Creysers. — Springs  of  boiling  water,  sometimes  gosbing  oat  to  a 
beight  of  200  feet 

Oasis. — ^A  fertile  spot  in  tbe  midst  of  a  desert  country. 

(Comwell's  Gea) 

Define  the  following  term — Isotliermal  Lines. 

Isotbermal  lines. — Lines  drawn  througb  places  of  the  same  tem- 
perature and  beat 

Is  the  length  of  a  degree  the  same  everywhere  ;  if  noi^  where  is 
U  the  longest  t 

The  length  of  a  degree  depends  upon  the  radius  of  the  cirde,  of 
tbe  circumference  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  length  being  greater 
the  greater  the  length  of  the  radius.  Length  of  degree  of  longitude 
is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  towards  tbe  poles. 
Degrees  of  latitude  increase  in  length  from  the  equator  to  the  pole& 
(Blackie's  Lnperial  Die,  "Degree.") 

Give  a  general  account  of  the  principles  on  which  maps  are 
constructed.     What  are  the  various  kinds  of  projections  t 

The  earth  being  spherical,  a  map  or  representation  of  its  surface, 
or  of  a  portion  of  its  surface,  upon  a  plane  surface,  must  be  laid 
do\^  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective;  or  the  representation 
must  be  that  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective — this  is  what  is  termed  projection.  A  map  is 
drawn  exhibiting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  countries-,  kingdoms,  states,  mountains  and  rivers,  N.  or  S. 
of  the  equator,  E.  and  W.  of  the  meridians.  The  various  kinds  of 
projections  are  (i.)  orthographic,  (iL)  stereographic,  each  of  which 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  polar,  equatorial,  or  horizontal 
(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer,  "  Maps.") 

Wliat  are  the  principal  causes  influencing  the  dimate  of  Europe^ 
and  how  may  the  dimate  in  its  turn  have  influenced  and  shaped 
the  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants  9 

The  neighbourhood  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  ocean.  It  is  ren- 
dered colder  by  Asia,  the  Ural  Mountains  not  being  high  enough 
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to  intercept  the  piercing  winds  of  the  high  regions  of  Central  Asia; 
but  while  Asia  diminishes  the  temperature  Africa  increases  it,  the 
burning  winds  from  that  continent,  called  the  salano  in  Spain,  and 
the  sirocco  in  South  Italy,  being  almost  intolerable,  and  were  the 
Mediterranean  narrower  than  it  is,  the  heat  would  be  still  greater. 
Forttmately,  also,  for  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  are  all  mountainous,  otherwise  the  heat  would  be  still 
more  intense.  The  effect  of  the  sea  on  all  countries  bordering  on  it 
is  to  make  the  climate  more  temperate,  for  its  temperature  remaining 
nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  that  of  the  air  passing  over  it  is 
also  tolerably  uniform,  and  so  diminishes  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  of  the  parts  on  which  it  frequently  blows.  The 
inhabitants  of  Europe  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  arts,  science, 
literature,  and  civilisation  generally,  and  among  the  chief  physical 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  prosperity,  are  its 
inland  seas,  general  fertility,  and  then  its  mild  climate,  which  would 
be  calculated  to  impart  an  energy  to  its  inhabitants.  (Comwell'e 
Geo.,  26.) 

What  is  the  catise  of  the  difference  of  climate  between  Moscow  and 
Nefccastle^un-Tyne,  which  are  on  the  same  parallel  of  kUittide  ? 

The  sea  continues  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  difference  in  the  land  in  summer  and  winter  is 
considerable,  so  that  places  near  the  sea  are  thus  rendered  more 
temperate  in  climate;  for  in  summer,  the  sea  being  cooler,  winds 
from  thence  cool  the  land,  while  in  winter,  the  sea  being  warmer,  a 
sea  breeze  warms  it.  Places  near  the  sea  have  also  a  humid 
atmosphere — thus  England  has  much  milder  winters  and  summers 
than  countries  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  continent,  especially 
those  inland.  The  humidity  of  the  climate  is  also  seen  in  the  mists 
and  rainfall  of  England.     (Com well's  Geo.,  Introduction.) 

If  a  person  travel  from  London  to  Odessa,  mil  his  watch  seem  to 
have  gained  or  lost  ?     State  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

To  have  lost. 

All  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move  from  east  to  west,  which 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  the 
opposite  direction;  consequently  places  that  lie  towards  the  E.  will 

M  M 
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come  opposite  the  sun  before  those  situated  in  the  W.,  henoe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  will  have  noon  and  all  other  hours  of  the 
day  before  the  latter.  (Middleton's  Astronomy  and  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Section  HI. — Observations.) 

If  a  jferson  travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Rome  wovM  his  watch 
appear  to  have  gained  or  lost  ?     Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 
Lost,  inasmuch  as  Kome  is  east  of  Edinburgh.  (See  last  Answer.) 

If  a  perstm  tnivel  from  London  to  Moscow  toiU  his  icatrh  appear 
to  have  gained  or  lost  f     Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

Lost,  inasmuch  as  Moscow  is  east  of  London.     (See  last  Answer.) 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Draw  a  map  of  Etigland,  divided  into  counties,  indicate  the 
tntuation  of  the  caintal  of  each  county,  and  the  direction  of  the 
vrincipal  rivers. 

As  to  counties  and  wipitals,  see  Comweirs  Geography. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers,  with  their  courses: — 

The  Tyne  flows  through  Northumberland  into  the  German  Ocean; 
the  Eden,  N.  W.,  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  into  the 
Solway  Frith;  the  Wear,  E.,  through  Durham  into  the  German 
Ocean;  the  Tees  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Durham  and  flows  into  the  German  Ocean;  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Swale  and  the  Ure,  receives  the 
Derwent  from  tlie  E.,  tlie  Wharf,  Aire,  and  Don  from  the  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Huiuber;  the  Ribble  from  Yorkshire  flows  through 
Lancashire;  the  Mersey  separates  Lancashire  from  Cheshire;  the 
Dee  rises  in  Merionetlishire,  flows  through  Denbighshire,  then 
separates  that  county  from  Cheshire — all  which  three  last  men- 
tioned rivers  fall  into  the  Irish  Sea;  the  Severn  rises  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, passes  by  a  circuitous  course  through  that  county, 
Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  falls  into  the 
Bristol  Channel;  the  Wye  from  Montgomeryshire  separates 
Radnorshire  from  Brecknockshire,  divides  Monmouthshire  from 
Gloucestershire,  and  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn ;  the  Trent 
rises  in  the  N.  of  Saftbrdshire,  flows  through  Derliysliire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Lincolnshire,  and  falls  into  the  Hiimber;  the  Witham, 
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Welland  and  Nen  all  flow  into  the  Wasli ;  the  Great  Ouse  risos  in 
the  S.  of  Northamptonahire,  and  passes  in  a  N.  E.  direction  through 
the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Wash  ;  the  Thames  rises  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  flows  E.  between  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Kent  on  the  S., 
and  Oxford,  Bucks,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  on  the  X.,  and  flows  into 
the  German  Ocean ;  the  Itchen  and  Test  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
Avon  in  Wilts,  and  the  Exe  in  Devon,  flow  into  the  English 
Channel     (White's  Abst.,  p.  39.) 

Draw  a  map  of  England  without  Wales,  trace  in  it  the  courses 
of  its  most  important  divers  and  their  tributaries j  and  show  by 
asterisks  and  names  written  near  thein,  the  position  of  twenty  county 
towns. 

In  this  map  the  following  rivers  with  their  tributaries  should 
have  been  inserted : 

The  Tyne,  Tees,  Yorkshire  Ouse,  Trent,  Witham,  Great  Ouse, 
Thames,  Bristol  Avon,  Severn,  Wye,  Usk,  Dee,  Mersey,  Kibble, 
and  Eden. 

The  following  are  twenty  principal  county  towns : 

London.  Maidstone.        Nottingham.      Cambridge. 

Newcastle.        Southampton.    Stafford.  Guildford. 

York.  Exeter.  Hereford.  Reading. 

Norwich.  Gloucester.        Worcester.  Oxford. 

Ipswich.  Chester.  Warwick.  Salisbury. 

Describe  the  river  systems  and  mountain  chains  of  England  and 
Wales,  Name  the  two  most  prominent  capes  in  Yorkshire,  the 
three  in  Kent,  the  two  in  Cornwall,  and  the  one  in  Deribighshire. 

The  Thames  with  its  tributaries  drains  the  south  part  of  England, 
rising  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and  after  an  east 
course  of  200  miles  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the 
North  Sea. 

The  Severn  with  its  tributaries  drains  Central  Wales  and  some 
of  the  western  counties  of  England;  it  rises  in  a  small  lake  on  the 
east  side  of  Plinlimmon,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  200  miles, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Trent  with  its  tributaries  drains  central  England,  rising  in 
the  moorlands  in  the  west  of  Staffordshire,  and  after  a  course  of 
150  miles  discharges  itself  into  the  Humber.     The  Ouse  with  its 
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tributaries  drains  Yorkshire,  and  after  a  course  of  1 20  miles  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Humber.  Besides  the  Ouse  and  its 
tributaries,  the  following  drain  the  district  east  of  the  Pennine 
range.  The  Coquet,  Tyne,  with  its  tributary  the  Derwent,  Wear, 
Tees,  and  Hull.  The  west  is  drained  by  Ekien,  Lune,  Kibble, 
Mersey,  with  its  tributary  the  Irwell,  Weaver. 

The  country  between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  is 
drained  by  the  Witham,  Welland,  New  Ouse,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Cam,  the  I^arke,  and  the  Little  Ouse ;  the  Yare,  with  its  tribu- 
taries Bure  antl  Wensum,  Stour,  Chelmer,  with  its  tributary 
Black  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  is 
drained  })y  the  Stour,  Oune  (Sussex),  Anm,  Itchen,  Avon,  with  its 
trilnitary  Weily,  Exe,  Dart,  Taniar,  Taw,  Parrett,  with  its  tributary 
Tone.  Besides  the  Severn  and  its  tributaries  the  following  drain 
the  Cambrian  range,  the  Dee,  Teify,  Torry,  Taff.  (Comwell's  Geo- 
graphy, 40,  42.) 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  are  the  Northern,  the  Cambrian, 
and  the  Devonian.  The  Northern  range  consists  of  the  Pennine 
range  and  the  Cumbrian  group.  The  Pennine  range  extends  from 
the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  middle  of 
Derbyshire.  Tlie  Cumbrian  group  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Pennine 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  Valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the 
Lune. 

The  Cambrian  range  includes  all  the  Welsh  mountains,  of  which 
the  range  of  Plinlimmon  which  nms  across  the  country  from  East 
to  West  forms  the  boundary  between  North  and  South  Wales.  The 
Devonian  range  includes  the  hills  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  part 
of  Somei-setshire.     (Corn well's  Geography,  40 — 42.) 

The  two  most  prominent  capes  of  Yorkshire  are  Flamborough 
Head  and  Spurn  Head.  The  three  in  Kent,  the  North  Foreland 
and  South  Foreland  and  Dungeness.  The  two  in  Cornwall,  the 
Lizard  and  Land's  End,  and  in  Denbighshire  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Draw  the  coust  line  of  England ,  and  indicate  mi  it  tfte  principal 
seaports, 

England  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland ;  the  coast  is  washed 
on  the  S.,  E.  and  W.  by  the  sea  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel ; 
on  S.,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ( )cean ;  on  the  R  by  the  North  Sea ;  on 
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the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  or  St.  Greorge's  Channel.  Its  contour  is 
very  irregular,,  the  cojist  line  representing  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  curves,  bays,  estuaries,  and  headlands ;  it  attains  its 
greatest  width  on  its  south  shore,  and  narrows  as  it  .proceeds  north, 
till  it  finally  terminates  in  a  point.  Its  general  shape  may  be 
described  as  that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  has  its  extremities 
at  the  Land's  End  and  South  Foreland,  whUe  the  sides  are  formed 
by  straight  lines,  drawn  from  these  two  points  and  converging  at 
Berwick.  The  tliree  sides  of  the  triangle  thus  formed  measure 
from  Land's  End  to  South  Foreland  317  miles ;  from  South  Fore- 
land to  Berwick  345  miles  ;  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick  425  miles ; 
and  thus  when  added  together  give  a  perimeter  of  1087  miles. 

Principal  Ska  Ports. 

London,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames. 
Liverpool,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey. 
Bristol,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  Avon. 
Hidl,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  Humber. 
Newcastle,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne. 
Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  on  Plymouth  Sound. 
Sunderland,  in  Durham,  on  the  Wear. 
Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Irish  Sea. 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  North  Sea. 
Southampton,  in  Hampshire,  on  Southampton  Water. 
Gloucester,  in  Gloucestersliire,  on  the  Severn. 
Hartlepool,  in  Durham,  on  the  North  Sea. 
Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  on  Swansea  Bay. 
Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  Taff. 
(Comwell's  Geography,  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer,  K.  Johnston's 
Atlas.) 

Enumerate  from  atst  to  wed  the  southei'ii  counties  of  England, 
Give  the  three  largest  towns  in  each  county  and  the  nvers  by  which 
each  are  intersected. 

Chiqf  Towns  and  Rivers, 
Kent     .     .       1.  Maidstone;  2.  Greenwich;  3.  Canterbury; 

on  Medway.     on  Thames.       on  Stour. 
Surrey       .       1.  Guildford;  2.  Croydon;  3.  Kingston; 

on  Wey.  on  Thames. 
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Sussex 
Berkshire  . 
Wiltshire  . 
Hampshire 


Chief  Towns  and  Rivers, 
1.  Lewes;  2.  Chichester;  3.  Brixton. 

on  Oiise 
1.  Reading;  2.  Windsor;  3.  Abingdon. 

on  Kennet.    on  Thames. 
1.  Salisbury;  2.  Trowbridge;  3.  Devizes. 

on  Avon. 
1.  Southampton;  2.  Winchester;  3.  Portsmouth, 
on  Itchen 

River  Avon  is  in  Hampshire. 
•   Dorsetshire       1.  Dorchester;  2.  Weymouth;  3.  Poole. 

on  Frome. 

River  Stour  is  in  Dorsetshire. 
Somersetshire   1.  Taunton;  2.  Bath;  3.  Frome. 

on  Tone.        on  Avon. 
Devonshire        1.  Exeter;  2.  Plymouth;  3.  Devonport. 

on  £xe. 
Cornwall     .       1.  Launceston;  2.  Falmouth;  3.  Trura 

on  Tamar. 
(Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer,  Comwell's  Geography,  England.) 

Enumerate  Vie  counties  of  North  and  South  Wales, 


North  Counties. 
6. 
Flint 

Denbighshire 
Carnarvonshire 
Anglesea 
Merionethsliire 
Montgomeryshire 


South  Counties, 

6. 
Cardiganshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Carmarthenshire 
Glamorganshire 
Radnorshire 
Brecknockshire. 


(Comweirs  Geography,  Wales,  K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Naine  the  capitals  of  Anglesea,  Merionetltshirey  and  CR<tmorgan, 
Where  are  the  three  Hvers  *^Avon,^*  and  how  do  they  discharge 
themselves  ? 

County,  Capital, 

Anglesea  Beaumaris 

Merioneth  Dolgelly 

Glamorgan  Cardiff. 

The  Wiltshire  Avon,  which  flows  into  the  English  Channel;  the 
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Lower  Avon,  which  flows  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  below 
Bristol ;  and  the  Upper  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn. 

Of  what  counties  are  Oakham^  Reading,  Safiibury,  and  Chi- 
chester the  capitals  f 

Capital,  County, 

Oakham.  Kutland. 

Reading.  Berks. 

Salisbury.  Wilts. 

Chichester.  Sussex. 

WhU  English  counties  border  on  Wales,  and  vice  vers&l 
English  Counties,  Welsh  Counties, 

Cheshire.  Flint. 

Shropshire.  Denbigh. 

Hereford.  Montgomery. 

Monmouth.  Eadnor. 

Brecknock. 

Glamorgan. 

What  are  the  four  largest  counties  in  England,  and  of  how  many 
square  miles  are  they  respectively  composed? 

York    6013  square  miles. 


Lincoln    2787 

Devon 2488 

Norfolk    2013 


» 


I) 


)) 


Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn, 

Severn. — Formed  by  union  of  two  streams,  the  Havren  and 
Clywedog,  which  descend  the  side  of  Mount  Plinlimmon,  and 
unite  at  Llandiloes,  in  Montgomeryshire.  Flows  N.-E.  past  the 
town  of  Newtown  and  Welshpool,  and  then  E.  to  Shrewsbury, 
which  it  nearly  encircles.  Then  S.-E.  past  Bridgenorth  to  N.-W. 
frontiers  of  Worcestershire,  which  it  enters  at  Bewdley,  then 
S.  past  Worcester.  At  Tewkesbury  it  joins  Upper  Avon,  and 
then  flows  S.-W.  past  Gloucester,  where  it  begins  to  become 
a  tidal  river;  and  after  forming  a  broad  estuary,  in  which  it 
receives  the  Wye  a  little  below  Chepstow,  and  the  Lower  Avon 
below  Bristol,  faUs  into  the  Bristol  Channel  Whole  length,  210 
miles ;  basin,  an  area  of  8580  sc[uare  miles.  (Imperial  Gazetteer, 
Blackie.) 
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Name  four  ctmntics  traversed  by  the  Severn  and  by  the  Trad 
resj)ecfiveli/. 

The  Severn  rises  in  MontjTomeryshire,  flows  throiigh  that  county, 
and  the  counties  of  Shmiwhire,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Trent  rises  in  the  nortli  of  Staffordshire,  and  flows  through 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 
(White's  Abst.,  p.  39.) 

Wliat  are  the  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  f 


K  side. 

S.  side. 

W.  side. 

Coquet 

Ouse 

Eden 

Tyne 

Arun 

Ken 

Wear 

Itchen 

Lune 

Tees 

Avon 

Ribble 

Yorkshire   Ouse, 

witl 

I        Stour 

Mersey 

its  tributaries 

Frome 

Dee 

Trent 

Otter 

Ystwith 

Witham 

Exe 

Teify 

Welland 

Dart 

Cleddy 

Nen 

Tamer. 

Towv 

Great   Ouse,   with   its 

Taafe 

tributaries 

Wye,   with   its  tribu- 

Yare 

taries 

Orwell 

Usk 

Colne 

Severn,    with   its  tri- 

Chelmer 

butaries 

Thames,  with  its 

Avon 

tributaries 

Parrett 

Medway 

Tone 

Stour. 

Taw 
Torritlge, 

CHve  the  principal 

rivers  of  Englaml  and  Wales,  stating  respee- 

tivdy  those  that 

flow 

into  the  German  Ocean,  the  English  Ohannd, 

the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Irish  Sea, 

Oernmn  Ocean, 

English  Channel, 

Bristol  Channel,        Irish  Sea. 

Alne 

Ouse 

Torridge                 Clwyd 

Coquet 

Arun 

Taw                       Dee 

Wansbeck 

Itchen 

Parrett                   Weaver 

Tyne 

Avon 

Avon                     Mersey 

German  Ocean, 

Ewjlisk  Channel, 

^   M.M.  A  , 

Brintol  Cfuiunel, 

Irish  Sea, 

Wear 

Stour 

Severn 

Kibble 

Tees 

FroTiie 

Wye 

Lune 

Ksk 

Otter 

Usk 

Ken 

Yorkshire  Ouse 

Exe 

Taafe 

Derwent 

Trent 

Dart 

Towy. 

Eden. 

Withani 

Tamar 

WeUand 

Fal. 

Nen 

Great  Ouse 

Yare 

Waveney 

Orwell 

Colne 

Blackwater 

Chelmer 

Thames 

Medway 

% 

Stour. 

Give  the  rivers  on  the  Siist  and  wed  coast  of  England  and 
Wales  respectively, 

England. 

N.K  and  E. — Tyne,  Tees,  Humber,  Ouse,  Trent,  Nen,  Little 
Ouse,  Yare,  Orwell,  Debcn,  Aide,  Stour,  Chelmer,  Lea,  Thames, 
Medway,  Stour. 

S.W. — Taw,  Brue,  Ax,  Yeo,  Avon,  Severn,  Wye,  Usk. 

X.W. — Dee,  Mersey,  Kibble,  Wyre,  Lune,  Eden. 

Wales. 
W.— Taafe,  Avon,  Towy,  Cleddy,  Tewy,  Dovy.     (K.  Johnston's 
Atlas.) 

Trace  the  courses  of  the  Tt/ne,  the  Hwnber,  and  the  Thames 
respectively. 

The  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne. 
The  former  rises  in  the  Cheviot  HilLs,  the  latter  in  Cross  Fell  in 
the  Pennine  range.  After  uniting  they  flow  E.  and  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  German  Ocean  at  Tynemouth,  after  a  course  of  about 
73  miles. 
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Tlie  Hiimber  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Yorkdiire  Ouse  and 
the  Trent.  It  is  in  reality  an  estuary  separating  Yorkshire  from 
Lincohishire. 

The  Thames  originates  in  four  rivulets,  viz.,lihe  Lech,  Colne, 
Chum,  and  Isis,  which  rise  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  Gloucestershire, 
flowing  K  between  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Bucks,  Middlesex,  and 
Essex  on  the  N.,  and  Berks,  Surrey  and  Kent,  on  the  S.  After  a 
course  of  about  215  miles  it  discharges  itself  into  the  German 
Ocean,  56  miles  K  of  London. 

What  are  the  principal  seaports  an  the  east  ami  south  coasts  of 
England  respectively  f 

E. — Yanuouth,  Lowestoft,  Harwich. 
N.  K — Newcastle,  Hull,  Sunderland. 

S. — Southampton,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Weymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Dover.     (Com well's  Geo.  and  Blackie's  Gazetteer.) 

Name  the  two  most  prominent  Capes  in  Torkshirey  the  three  in 
Kentj  and  the  two  in  Cornwall, 

Yorkshire. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Point 
Kent. — North  Foreland,  South  Foreland,  Dungeness. 
ComwalL — Lizard  Point,  Land's  End. 

(Comwell's  Greo.,  England.) 

What  are  tlie  principal  headlamls  on  the  west  coast  of  Eng- 
land? 

Wc  presume  the  question  refers  to  Wales  also  :  St  Bees'  Head  ; 
Rossal  Point ;  Formby  Point ;  Birkenliead  ;  Point  of  Aire ;  Great 
Orme's  Head  ;  Braich  y  Pwll ;  Strumble  Head  ;  St  David's  Head ; 
St  Goven's  Head  ;  Womi's  Head;  Bagay  Point;  Hartlaud  Point; 
and  the  Land's  End  ;  with  the  jwint  of  Ayr  and  Longness  Point 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Holyliead  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 

I?i  what  cotmties  are  the  following  headsj  and  opposite  what  coun- 
ties are  the  foUoioing  islands? 

Bolt  Head,  S.-W.  of  Devon. 

Start  Point,  S.-E  of  Devon. 

St  Bees*  Head,  W.  of  Cumberland. 

St  David's  Head,  N.-W.  of  Pembrokeshire, 
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Portland  Point,  S.-W.  of  Dorset. 
St.  Alban's  Head,  S.  of  Dorset. 
Beachy  Head,  S.-K  of  Sussex. 
Anglesea,  opposite  Carnarvon. 
Lundy  Island,  N.-W.  of  Devon. 
Isle  of  Wight,  S.  of  Hants. 
Sheppey,  N.  of  Kent 
Holy  Island,  N.-R  of  Northumberland. 

EnutnercUe  the  islamU  off  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales, 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfame  \ 

Fern  Isles  I  off  Northumberland. 

Coquet  Isle  J 

Thanet 

Sheppey 

Portsea  \ 

and  I  off  Hants. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  j 
The  Scilly  Isles,  S.-W.  of  Cornwall. 
Lundy  Isle,  N.-W.  of  Devon. 
The  Holmes,  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Ramsey  I W.  of  Pembrokeshire. 

Skomer  and  others    ; 

Bardsey,  S.-W.  of  Carnarvon. 

Anglesea       -v 

and  >  N.-W.  of  Carnarvon. 

Holy  Island  3 

Walney,  N.-W.  of  Lancashire. 

Isle  of  Man,  in  Irish  Sea. 


I  off  Kent 


Opposite  what  counties  are  the  following  islands: — Anglesea^ 
Lundy  Isle,  Sheppey,  Isle  of  Wight,  Holy  Island,  and  what  counties 
are  washed  by  Swansea  Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  St  Bride's  Bay,  and 
Morecambe  Bay  t 

Anglesea    .    .     opposite 


Lundy  Isle 
Sheppey     . 
Isle  of  Wight 
Holy  Island 


99 
99 

99 


Carnarvon 

Devon 

Kent 

Hampshire 

Northumberland 


MO 
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Swansea  Bar  .      washes 

m 

Cannarthen  Bay         ^ 
St.  Bride's  Bav 
Moiecambe  Bay 

(K.  Johnston  s  Atlas.) 


>» 


Glamoiganshiie 
Cannarthenshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Lancashire   and    West- 
moreland 


What  oHHti^  art  mu/ia/  by  RMn  HckkTs  Bay,  Morecambe 
Bay,  StrttH^M  Bay,  Vincenfs  Bay,  Oful  8i.  Bride's  Bay  ? 

For  counties  washed  by  Morecambe  Bay,  Swansea  Bay,  and  St. 
Bride  s  Bay,  see  last  Answer.  Robin  Hood's  Bay  washes  the 
county  of  York ;  Vincent's  Bay  washes  the  county  of  Gloucester- 
shire. 

From  wkat  Engli^  eaufUtes  do  toe  obtain  gilk,  lace,  coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper  t 

Silk  from  Middlesex,  Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire. 
Lace,  Nottingham. 

Coal,  from  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  Somerset 

Lead,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire. 

Zinc,  Derbyshire. 

Copper,  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

(ConiwoU's  (reog.,  51  ef  seq,) 

Give  the  jjrincijKii  uuninfudnriny  towns  in  England,  and  tJieir 
niann/acftireK 

Weihiesbury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  West  Bromwich, 
Rotherham,  Middlesborough. 

Manchester,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Preston,  Wigan, 
Bury,  Oldham,  Burnley,  Rochdale,  Ashton- 
uiider-Lyne,  Stockport. 

Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Trow- 
bridge, Frome,  Stroud. 

Rochdale  and  Halifax  (Newton  in  West). 

Witney,  Dewsbury. 


Iron. 
Cotton. 


Woollen. 


Flannels. 
Blankets. 
Worsted  and 

Silk  Goods. 
Carpets. 


Norwich, 

Kidderminster,  Halifax,  Axminstor. 
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1 

Worsted. 

1 

Bradford,  in  Yorks. 

Hardware. 

Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,   Wal- 

sall, Dudley,  Bilston. 

Tools. 

Sheffield  and  Birmmghnm, 

Machinery. 

Soho,  a  part  of         „ 

Nails. 

Dndley. 

Silk  Weaving. 

Spitalfields,  Macclesfield,  ManclieMer,  Coventry. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Northampton,  Wellingborough,  Stafford. 

China. 

V\rorcester. 

Lace. 

Nottingham,  Honiton. 

(Comwell's  Geography,  England.) 

Name  and  indicate  exactly  thp  ix>8ition  (or  hy  maji)  of  the  prin- 
cipd  tow}is  in  England  pngaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  hosiery, 
lace,  jewdl^y,  porcelain,  and  ribbons. 

Iron  in  all  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  kingdom,  but  more  than 
one-third  in  the  South  Wales  coal  field.  Principal  town,  Merthyr 
Tydvil.  Nearly  another  third  in  that  of  the  South  Staffordshire ; 
principal  towns,  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  and  West  Brom- 
wich;  the  rest  principally  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal 
field — principal  town,  Eotherham.  The  Durham  coal  field,  the 
Shropshire  coal  field,  the  Ulverstone  district  in  North  Lancashire, 
and  the  Cleveland  district  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Hosiery  in  the  towns  of  Leicestershire — Leicester,  Lough- 
borough, Hinckley ;  and  also  at  Nottingham. 

Lace  throughout  the  midland  counties,  but  especially  at  Not- 
tingham j  and  Honiton  lace  in  Devonshire. 

Jewellery  at  Birmingham,  and  in  London. 

Porcelain,  earthenware,  chiefly  on  the  North  Staffordshire  coal 
field,  in  the  Potteries ;  Burslem  is  the  centre.  Very  superior  china 
is  made  at  Worcester;  and  the  finer  sort,  called  porcelain,  is 
composed  chiefly  of  flint  and  a  fine  clay  brought  from  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

Ribbons — Coventry,  towards  the  east  of  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
sliire. 

* 

Give  the  principal  mineral  products  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
state  wliere  ilu*y  are  found. 
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Minerals, 

Where  found. 

CoaL 

For  the  14  coal  fielda,  vide  Hughes's  Manual, 

p.  81,  et  seq. 

Iron  Ore. 

In  all  the  coal  field  districta 

Copper. 

Devon,  Cornwall,  Stafford,  and  Isle  of  Angleses. 

Leail. 

Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Yori[, 

Derbyshire,  South  Wales,  Flint,  Cornwall, 

and  Devon. 

Tin. 

Cornwall  and  Devon. 

Salt. 

Cheshire. 

Black  Lead 

Cumberland. 

Portland  Stone. 

Portland,  Dorset 

Tiimestone. 

Li  all  parts. 

Slate. 

Chiefly  from  North  Wales. 

Draw  a  map  of  England^  indicaiing  the  places  where  coal  and 
tin  respectively  are  found, 

CoaL — Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Shropshire,  Ulverstone 
district  in  North  Lancashire,  Cleveland  district  in  North  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire,  South  Wales  coal  field.  (ComweU's  Greography, 
England.) 

Describe  the  position  of  the  jrrincipal  coal  fields  of  England  and 
Wales. 

England — ^Yorkshire;  Derbyshire;  Durham;  Shropshire;  Ulver- 
stone district  of  Lancashire ;  Cleveland  district  in  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Wales,  South. 

(Comwell's  Greography,  and  Blackie's  Grazetteer,  imperial) 

Tabulatfiy  according  to  counties,  the  principal  mant(/actures  of 
England, 

Cotton.  Lancashire,  Cheshire. 

Woollen.  Yorkshire,  Wilts,  Gloucestershire,  Somer- 

setshire. 

Iron.  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Wo^ 

cesterslure,  Durham,  Shropshire,  Lan- 
cashire (in  all  coal  counties). 

Hardware.  Yorkshire,  Staffonlshire,  Worcestersliiit*. 
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Cutler}'  and  tools.  Warwickshire,  Yorkshire. 

Machinery.  Warwickshire     (Soho,     a     imrt     of     Bir- 

mingham). 

Silk  weaving.  Cheshire,   Lancashire,  Warwickshiie,  and 

Middlesex. 

Boots  and  shoes.  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire . 

Earthenware.  North  Staffordshire. 

China.  Worcestershire. 

Lace.  Nottinghamshire  and  Devonshire. 

Hosiery.  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire. 

Soap  and  candles.  Middlesex  (London). 

Straw  for  bonnets,  &c.    Herts  and  Bedfordshire, 
(plaiting). 

Glass.  Warwickshire,  Somersetshire. 

Carpets.  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire. 

Mixetl  goods.  Composed  of  worsted  and  silk,  in  Norfolk 

(Norwich). 
(Comwell's  Geography,  15th  edition.     English  Grazetteer,   K. 

Johnston.) 

Where  are  the  principal  tooodland  districts  of  England  found  f 

There  are  no  extensive  forests  in  England  The  principal  ones 
are  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Windsor  Forest  in  Berkshire.     (Comwell,  p.  44.) 

Write  an  account  of  the  following  counties — indicate  the  precise 
boundaries^  principal  towns  and  trades  in  each  case: — Staffordshire^ 
Dorset^  and  Durham, 

Staffordshire  is  bounded  on  the  N.-E.  by  Derbyshire,  S.-E.  by 
Warwickshire,  N.-W.  by  Cheshire,  W.  by  Shropshire,  and  S.  by 
Worcester.  It  is  one  of  the  central  counties  of  England,  and  lies 
in  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Severn,  and  is  a  great  mining  county, 
as  regards  which  it  ranks  thinl  in  importance  in  England.  In  the 
south,  which  is  hilly,  is  the  noted  Dudley  coal  field,  and  in  the 
north  the  district  of  the  Potteries  is  situated.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Stafford  on  the  Sow,  the  birthplace  of  Isaac  Walton;  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  famous  for  its  bridge  and  its  ales;  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  and  others   in  the  Potteries,  noted  for  their 
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earthenware  manufacture;  Walsall,  Bilston,  and  West  Bromwich, 
celebrated  for  their  ironworks  ;  Wolverhampton  and  Wednesbuiy, 
noted  for  their  hardware  ;  and  Lichfield,  the  birthplace  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Dorset  fonns  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  is 
bounded  N.-K  by  Wilts,  N.-W.  by  Somerset,  W.  by  Devon,  S.  by 
the  Knglish  channel,  and  K  by  Hants.  It  is  essentially  an  agii- 
cultuml  county,  with  fine  chalk  hUls  in  the  centre,  which  afford 
pasturag*^  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  Portland  anil  Purbeck 
Peninsulas,  forming  i>art  of  the  county,  are  noted  for  their  produc- 
tion of  stone  and  coarse  mar})le.  Its  principal  towns  are  Dor- 
chester; Poole,  a  lai^e  seaport ;  Bridport,  noted  for  shipbuilding 
antl  sailmaking;  and  Shorlvorne,  noted  as  iKjing  the  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Durham  lies  betw^een  the  Tyne  on  the  N.  and  the  Tees  on  the  S. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northumberland,  S.  by  York,  E.  by  the 
Oermau  Oceiui,  and  W.  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
mountainous  in  the  west  and  covered  with  heath,  and  is  a  rich  coal 
county,  for  which  as  well  as  its  breed  of  short-homed  cattle  it  is 
famous.  Its  principal  towns  are  Durham  on  the  Wear,  with  a 
celebrated  cathedral  and  university.  Near  it  is  Neville's  Cross, 
Sunderland,  noted  for  its  coal  exports  and  shipbuilding;  Bishop 
Auckland,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  South  Shields, 
with  large  shipping  ;  Stockton-on-the-Tees  and  Hartlepool,  the  last 
of  which  has  extensive  commerce  with  Hamburg  and  other  conti- 
nental towns.     (Mackay's  Man.,  pp.  120  et  seq,) 

Give  a  fidl  ile^cripi imi  of  Devonshire,  and  ilhtstrate  it  with  a  map 
oftJuxt  county, 

Devon  lies  between  the  English  and  Bristol  Channela.  The 
centre  and  west  are  the  seat  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in 
England — especially  copper  and  tin.  The  surface  is  greatly  broken, 
but  generally  fertile,  except  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor.  The  climate  is 
mild,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay ;  most  kinds  of 
grain  are  raised,  and  the  comity  is  famed  for  its  cider ;  the  red 
breed  of  cattle  is  highly  valued.  Devon  has  also  important 
fisheries.  The  principal  towns  are  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
Tavistock,  Torquay  and  Barnstaple ;  the  first-mentioned  is  a  fine 
old  town,  with  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
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Gay.  The  two  next  mentioned  are  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  noted  for  an  arsenal  and  a  celebrated  breakwater. 
Tavistock  is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  William 
Browne  the  poet;  Torquay  is  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  and 
Barnstaple  has  considerable  trade  in  timber  with  Canada  and  the 
Baltic.  (Vide  Mackay's  Manual  of  Geography,  new  edition,  p. 
124.) 

The  rivers  are  the  Exe,  the  Otter,  the  Dart,  the  Torridge,  and 
the  Taw.  The  three  capes  are  Start  Point,  Bolt  Head,  and  Hart- 
land  Point 

WTuii  are  respectively  the  largest  and  smallest  English  counties  f 

The  largest  English  county  is  York,  area  6013  S(|uare  miles;  the 
smallest  Rutland,  150  square  miles. 

Give  a  full  description  of  some  one  English  county — its  physical 
features,  its  most  important  toums  and  sites,  its  products,  natural 
and  artificial,  and  the  worthies  to  whom  it  has  given  birth. 

Gloucester,  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  principally  oolite  and  lias, 
but  carboniferous  and  New  Red  in  the  W.,.is  naturally  divided 
into  three  divisions,  viz: — The  valley  of  the  Severn  in  the  middle, 
the  Cotswold  Hills  in  the  east,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the 
west.  The  first  is  highly  fertile  and  the  scenery  beautifuL  The 
second  is  celebrated  for  its  sheep  farming.  The  county  is  also 
noted  for  its  cheese,  which  is  nowhere  surpassed.  The  principal 
towns  are :  Gloucester  on  the  Severn,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol  on  the 
Lower  Avon,  Stroud,  Cheltenham,  Cirencester  and  lierkeley.  The 
principal  minerals  are  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  the  manufactures  are 
chiefly  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  Amongst  many  eminent  persons, 
WiUiam  of  Worcester,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Chatterton,  Bayley,  and 
Southey,  the  late  poet  laureate,  were  bom  at  Bristol,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  at  Berkeley. 
(Mackay's  Manual  of  Geography,  p.  140.) 

Give  a  description  of  any  English  county  mth  which  you  are 
most  familiar, 

KENT. 

Kent  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Thames  and  its  estuary;  K  by  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover 
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and  Sussex ;  and  W.  by  Surrey.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  but  in  the  S. 
it  is  low  and  level.  Here  are  Romney  Marsh  and  "  the  Weald" 
Its  soil  is  highly  productive,  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  garden  of 
England.  Its  climate  also  is  excellent.  Hops  are  grown  extensively, 
and  the  county  abounds  in  orchards.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Medway  and  the  Stour.  Its  chief  city  is  Canterbury,  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital  of  England,  situated  on  the  Stour.  Its  chief  towns  aie 
Maidstone  on  the  Medway,  Woolwich  (Dockyard  and  Arsenal), 
Gravesend,  Chatham,  and  Greenwich,  noted  for  its  Observatory  and 
Naval  Hospital,  all  on  the  Thames.  Dover  and  Folkestone,  mail 
packet  stations  on  the  east  coast.  Sevenoaks  and  Timbridge  WeUs 
inland,  noted  for  the  beautiful  scenery  in  their  vicinity.  The  latter, 
also,  is  noted  for  itn  medicinal  waters.  Eamsgate  and  Maigatp, 
watering  places.  Its  three  noted  capes  are  N.  and  S.  Foreland  and 
Dungeness ;  ofif  the  coast  are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  so  dreaded  by 
mariners. 

Give  a  full  descripiion  of  an  English  county.  State  its  size^ 
principal  toums^  rivert<,  and  most  important  prodncHons,  natural  or 
artificial^  or  both. 

TORKSHIRE. 

Yorkshire,  the  largest  county  in  England,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Eiver  Tees,  which  separates  it  from  Durham ;  S.  by  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  the  Humber,  which  separates  it  from  Lincoln;  E 
by  the  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire. 
Its  area  is  6,013  square  miles.  Its  principal  towns  are  York,  on 
the  Ouse,  the  capital,  with  a  fine  cathedral ;  Ripon,  also  a  cathedral 
city  ;  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield,  extensively  engaged 
in  woollen  manufacture  ;  Sheffield,  noted  for  its  cutlery,  ^ ; 
Doncaster,  noted  for  its  horse-races  ;  Hull,  a  large  seaport ;  Whitby 
and  Scarborough  on  the  coast,  famous  watering-places ;  Harrogate, 
famous  for  its  waters.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Swale,  Ure,  Nidd,  Wharf,  Derwent,  Aire, 
and  Don.  The  most  important  productions  of  the  county  are  coal, 
and  the  productions  of  the  various  mills,  cotton,  flax  and  silk ; 
cutlery,  and  plated  goods,  &c 

Oive  a  description  of  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 

CHESHIRE. 

Cheshire,  maritime  county  of  England,  in  N.-W.  Area, 
C78|280  acres ;  620,000  are  arable.     Soil  composed  of  clay  and 


ki. 
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aand,  finest  pastures  in  England,  result  of  a  mild  and  humid 
climate.  Chester,  the  county  town,  is  183  miles  N.-W.  from 
London.  Other  chief  towns — Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Congleton, 
Nantwich.  Rivers — Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver.  Cheese  is  one  of 
the  principal  products.  Coal,  copper,  lead,  cohalt,  and  rock  salt 
found  in  Cheshire,  and  brine,  which  is  caused  by  water  passing 
through  the  rock  salt,  abounds  in  Northwich.  Manufactures 
considerable ;  cotton  trade,  silk  factories,  hats,  smelting  copper, 
making  brass.     (Blackie*s  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Write  a  detailed  description  of  any  Efiiglish  county  toith  which 
you  may  be  most  familiar, 

WARWICK. 

Warwick,  a  central  county  of  England,  bounded  on  N.  by 
Stafford,  Derby,  and  Leicester ;  E.  by  Northampton  ;  S.  by  Oxford 
and  Gloucester ;  and  W.  by  Worcester.  Greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
fifty  miles ;  central  breadth,  twenty-eight  miles  ;  area,  881  square 
miles.  The  surface,  nowhere  elevated,  is  finely  diveraified  by  gentle 
hills  and  vales,  and  is  well  watered,  chiefly  by  the  Avon,  flowing 
&.  to  the  Severn,  and  the  Tame,  flowing  N.  to  the  Trent  Climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious ;  soil  fertile.  Much  land  is  kept  for  pasture, 
and  fine  timber  is  abundant.  Manufactures  are  important ;  of  hard- 
ware at  Birmingham,  and  of  silk  at  Coventry.  The  other  leading 
manufactures  are  watches,  gloves,  hats,  linen,  yarn,  and  needles. 
Warwickshire  sends  ten  members  to  Parliament.  Its  capital  is 
Warwick,  on  the  Avon ;  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  that  town 
is  its  ancient  and  magnificent  castle — said  to  have  been  founded  at 
the  Norman  Conquest — and  is  still  in  perfect  preservation.  (See 
K.  Johnston's  Gazetteer;  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

(Hve  an  account  of  Lincolnshire,      What  are  its  principal 
divisions,  and  toith  tchat  counties  is  it  c4>nterminom? 

LIKCOLNSHIRB. 

Lincolnshire,  bounded  on  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Humber, 
which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire;  N.-W.  by  Yorkshire;  W.  by 
Nottinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Trent; 
S.-W.  by  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland;  S.  by  Northampton- 
shire; S.-E.  by  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk ;  and  E.  by  North  Sea. 
Form,    irregular;    area,   2,776   square   miles;    second    county   in 

N  n2 
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England  as  to  size.     Coast  line  forms  convex  curve  to  the  sea  from 

the  Welland  to  the  Humber,  and  is  low  and  marshy.     From  Wel- 

land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nen  the  coast  is  protected  from  the  sea 

by  a  sea-wall  or  bank,  being  very  low.     The  estuary  of  the  Wash 

is  occupied  mostly  by  sand-banks,  dry  at  low  water.     Salt  marshes 

along  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  the  whole  county  abounds 

in   large   extents   of  marshy  lands   called  fens.      Lincolnshire  is 

divided  into  "  three  parts,"  as  they  are  termed — Lindsey,  Kesteven, 

and  Holland.     Lindsey  includes  N.  and  N.-K  parts  of  the  county, 

Kesteven  includes  Swistoun  part  of  county,  Holland,  all  the  rest 

of  the  county.      Chief  towns — Lincoln,  with   cathedral,  Boston, 

Grantham,    Grimsby,    Stamford,   Gainsborough.       Chief   rivers — 

Witham,  Trent,  Welland. 

(See  Knight^s  English  Encyclopaedia ;  Keith  Johnston's  Gazetteer.) 

Give  a  description  of  one  English  county ^  comprising  its  natural^ 
industrial,  and  historical  features, 

SUFFOLK. 

Suffolk,  maritime  county,  E.  coast  of  England;  bounded  N.  by 
Norfolk,  E.  by  German  Ocean,  S.  by  Essex,  W.  by  Cambridgeshife. 
Area,  1,464  square  miles;  surface  of  the  county  gently  undulating, 
marshes  near  the  rivers,  soil  fertile.     Coast  tolerably  regular  out- 
line, bays  shallow,  headlands  have  little  prominence.      Hollesley 
Bay,  Aldeburgli  Bay,  Southwold  Bay,  are  the  chief.     Headlands— 
Landguard  Point,  at  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Stour  and 
Orwell,  opposite  Harwich;  point  at  Bordsey;  Orford  Ness;  Easton 
Ness  ;  and  Lowestoft  Xess,  the  most  easterly  point  in  Great  Britain. 
Chief  towns — Ipswich,  situated  on  the  Orwell,  chief  port;  Wood- 
bridge,  on  the  Deben;  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  Orwell  or  Gipping; 
the  course  of  this  river  to  Ipswich  is  about  twenty  miles;  navigable 
from  Stowmarket.     The  Aide  rises  near  village  of  Brundish,  and 
flows  into  the  North  Sea  at  Aldeburgh.     Suffolk  is  a  great  agri- 
cultural county;  there  are  also  large  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements  at  Ipswich  and  Leiston.     Suffolk  has  a  breed  of  cattle 
peculiar  to  it,  and  is  also  famous  for  its  farm  horses  and  pigs. 
(See  English  Encyclopaedia,  Knight's.) 
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SCOTLAND. 

WTiat  constituieif  the  line  of  division  between  England  and 
Scotland  f 

Cheviot  Hill  and  River  Tweed,  and  the  Solway  Frith.  (K. 
Johnston's  Atlas.) 

What  mountains  aeparoAe  the  Highlands  from  the  Lotolands, 
and  hotc  many  counties  are  there  in  eaehf 

The  Grampians. 

There  are  sixteen  counties  wholly  "Lowland,"  five  partially  so, 
and  twelve  ** Highland." 

Draw  a  map  of  Scotland,  indicating  tlie  principal  capes,  seaports, 
rivers,  and  mountain  ranges. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  above,  with  tlieir  respective 
positions: — 

Capes. 

St.  AbVs  Head,  N.-K  county  of  Berwick;  Fife  Ness,  E.  of  Fife; 
Buchan  Ness,  K  of  Aberdeen;  Kinnaird's  Head,  N.-E.  of  same 
county ;  Berry  Head,  N.  of  Elgin ;  Tarbett  Ness,  N.-K  of  Koss ; 
Noss  Head,  E.  of  Caithness ;  Duncansby  Head,  N.-E,  and  Dunnot 
Head,  N.  of  the  same  county ;  Strathy  Point,  Whiten  Head,  Far- 
out  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath,  N.  of  Sutherland ;  Storr  Head,  W.  of 
the  same  county  ;  Point  of  Aird,  Dunan  Point,  and  Sleat  Point, 
situate  respectively  to  the  N.,  S  -W.,  and  W.  of  the  Isle  of  Skye; 
Arasaig  Point,  W.  of  Inverness;  Ardnarmurchan  Point,  W.  of 
Aigyle  ;  Mull  of  Oe,  S.  of  the  Isle  of  Islay ;  Mull  of  Cantire, 
S.  of  Cantire ;  Corsill  Point,  N.-W.,  Mull  of  Galloway,  S.-W.,  and 
Barrow  Head,  S.-E.  of  Wigton ;  and  Butt  of  Lewis,  N.  of  the  Islo 
of  Lewis. 

Seaports. 

Dunbar,  in  Haddington;  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh;  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fife ;  Dundee,  in  Forfar,  on  Frith  of  Tay ;  Arbroath 
and  Montrose,  in  Forfar ;  Ber\'ie  and  Stonehaven,  in  Kincardine  ; 
Aberdeen,  at  mouth  of  Dee,  and  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeen ;  Dor- 
noch, in  Sutherland,  on  Dornoch  Frith ;  Wick,  at  mouth  of  the 
Wick,  and  Thurso,  at  mouth  of  the  Thurso,  in  Caithness ;  Stomo- 
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way,  in  Islo  of  Le>n8 ;  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  on  Clyde,  in 
Kenfww ;  Irvine,  at  mouth  of  Ir>'ine ;  Ayr,  at  mouth  of  Ayr,  and 
Girvan,  at  mouth  of  the  Girvau,  in  Ayr;  Stranraer,  on  Lough 
Ryan,  Port  Patrick,  luul  Wigton,  on  Wigton  Bay,  N.,  W.,  and  E. 
respectively  of  the  county  of  Wigton  ;  Kirkcudbright,  in  county  of 
same  name,  at  mouth  of  the  Dee  ;  and  Annan,  at  mouth  of  the 
Annan,  in  Dumfries, 

Rivers. 

Tweed  in  Berwick,  the  Tyne  in  Haddington,  the  Forth  in  Edinr 
burgh,  the  Eden  in  Fife,  flowing  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Tay  in 
Perth,  flowing  into  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  the  South  Esk  in  Forfar, 
and  the  North  Esk  between  that  county  and  Kincardine,  the  Dee 
between  Kinoanline  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  Don  in  Aberdeen,  the 
Devon  in  R^nff^,  the  Sj>ey,  the  Lossie,  and  the  Findhom  in  Elgin, 
all  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  the  Ness  in  Inverness,  flowing 
into  Loch  lV»auley ;  the  Shin  in  Sutherland,  flowing  into  the  Dor- 
noch Frith;  the  Wick  in  Caithness,  flowing  into  the  North  Sea; 
the  ThurK\  in  the  same  county,  flowing  into  the  Pentland  Frith; 
the  Clyde  in  Renfrew,  flowing  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ;  the  Lrvine, 
Ayre,  and  GirAiui  in  Ayr,  flowing  into  the  same  Frith  ;  the  Dee  in 
Kirkcudbright,  and  the  Nith  and  the  Annan  in  Dumfries,  flowing 
into  the  Sohvav  Frith. 

Mountains. 

Their  prinoi^^il  grou^^s,  the  Lowthor  and  Cheviot  HiUs,  the 
Grampians,  the  Northom  Highlands ;  the  Cheviot  Hills,  between 
Roxburghshin^  and  Xorthumberlaiui  ;  the  Lowthers,  Moffat,  and 
the  Load  Hills,  on  tho  north  of  Dun)friesshire ;  Tiutock,  or  Tinto, 
in  T^\narkshire ;  the  I^mmermoor  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  East 
I/>thian  and  IWrwiok  ;  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Edinburghshire ;  the 
Cami^ie  Fells,  in  Stirlingshire ;  Ben  Lomond,  N.-W.  of  Stirling- 
shire ;  the  Ochils,  S.-E.  of  Perthshire  ;  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  in  Perth- 
shire and  Forfarshire ;  Schehallion,  Bon  Lawers,  Ben  More,  Ben 
Vorlich,  and  Ben  Lodi,  iii  Perthshire ;  the  Grampians,  extending 
from  Argyle  to  Kincanline ;  Ben  Wy vis,  S.  of  Inverness-shire ;  Ben 
Macdui,  W.  of  Aberdeenshire ;  Ben  Wyvis,  in  a  detached  part  of 
Cromarty,  surrounded  })y  Ross ;  Caimtoul,  near  Ben  Avon,  between 
Banff*  and  Aberdeen ;  Cairngorm,  on  the  borders  of  Inverness-shire 
and  Banffshire,  noted  for  its  crystals ;  Ben  Attow,  between  Ross 
and  Inverness. 
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How  many  counties  are  there  in  Scotlandy  what  are  their  names 
and  whcU  dividers  Ewjland  from  Scotlaiul? 

Thirty-three.  Berwick ;  Roxburgh  ;  Selkirk  ;  Peebles  ;  Dum- 
fries; Kirkcudbright;  Wigton;  Ayr;  Renfrew;  Lanark;  Linlith- 
gow, or  West  Lothian ;  Edinburgh,  or  Mid-Lothian  ;  Haddington, 
or  East  Lothian ;  Fife ;  Kinross ;  Clackmannan  ;  Stirling ;  Dum- 
barton; Perth;  Angus,  or  Forfar;  Kincardine;  Bute;  Argyle; 
Inverness;  Nairn;  Moray,  or  Elgin ;  Banff;  Aberdeen;  Cromarty; 
Ross;  Sutherland;  Caithness;  Orkney. 

The  River  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  Solway  Frith 
divide  England  from  Scotland. 

Name  the  counties  of  Scotland  which  are  washed  by  the  sea, 
Berwick,    Haddington,    Fife,    Forfar,    Kincardine,    Aberdeen, 

Banff,    Elgin,    Nairn,    Sutherland,    Caithness,    Ross,    Inverness, 

Argyle,  Ayr,  and  Wigton. 

Name  six  battlefields  in  Scotland  ^  and  describe  accurately  tJteir 
situations, 

Stirling,  1297;  Wallace  defeated  the  English.  Town,  situated 
on  the  River  Forth,  where  it  first  ceases  to  be  navigable. 

Bannockbum,  1314;  Bruce  defeated  English.  Situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bannock,  two  miles  S.-K  of  Stirling. 

Culloden,  1746;  Pretender  defeated.  Moor,  situated  near 
Inverness. 

Falkirk,  1746 ;  Pretender  defeated  royal  forces.  Town,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh,  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Dunbar,  1650;  Cromwell  defeated  Scotch  anny  of  royalists. 
Town,  on  eminence,  in  the  county  of  Haddington. 

Preston  Pans,  1 745 ;  Pretender  defeated  royal  forces.  Town,  in 
county  of  Haddington,  near  south  shore  of  Frith  of  Forth.  In  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  town  the  battle  was  fought. 

Falkirk,  1298;  Edward  1.  defeated  Wallace.  Town,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh. 

(See  Imperial  Gazetteer;  Comwell's  Geography.) 

State  the  most  NortJiem  and  Soviliem  points  of  Scotland, 
Most  northern  point,  Dunnet  Head. 
Most  southern  point.  Mull  of  Galloway. 

(See  Imperial  Gazetteer,  Blackie.) 
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Describe  the  county  of  Ayrshire, 

Ayrsliire,  maritime  county  on  S.-W.  coast  of  Scotland;  seyeral 
excellent  harlwurs;  extent  668,800  acres,  half  arable.  Rivera- 
Ayr,  Stinchar,  Girvan,  Doon,  Irvine.  Towns — Ayr,  Kilmarnock, 
Irvine.  Products — Plumbago,  lead,  coal,  limestone,  and  famous 
whetstone,  called  water  of  Ayr  stone;  surface  irregular,  laige  part 
hilly.     (Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Is  Glasgow  east  or  west  of  Liverpool  and  Plymouth  respectively  f 
Glasgow  is  W.  of  Liverpool ;  Glasgow  is  W.  of  Plymouth 

Naine  the  counties^  Cfipes,  ports,  and  river  mouths  which  you 
would  pass  in  going  from  London  to  Aberdeen  by  steamer. 

Capes  within  it      p^^  ^^^^^       River  Mouths 
passed.  ditto. 

The  Naze  .  Harwich  .  Chelmer    and 

Colne. 

OrwelL 

Yare    and 

Great  Onse 

and  Nen. 

Welland    and 

Witham. 

Spurn  Head  and  Hull,     Scarbo-  Humber. 

Flamborough         rough     and 

Head    . 


County. 

1.  Essex 

2.  SufiFolk 

3.  Norfolk 


4.  Lincoln 
6.  York 


Lowestoft  Ness .  Lowestoft 

.  Yarmouth 
and     Ring's 
Lynn 
.  Boston 


6.  Durham 


.       WTiitby. 

.  Stockton,  Tees    and 

Sunderland,       Wear. 

and    South 

Shields 

7.  Northumber-     .  .  .  North   Shields  Tyne,  Coquet, 
land  and  Newcastle      and  Alne. 

8.  Berwick-upon-   . 

Tweed 

9.  Berwick        .  St.  Abb's  Head  .  Eyemouth      .  Eye, 
10.  Haddington       .  .  .  Dunbar     and  Tyne. 

North  Ber- 
wick 
•  St.  Andrews  .  Eden  and  Tay. 


11.  Fife. 


.  Fife  Ness 
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^       .  Capes  within  it      -«    .     ,...  River  Mouths 

^•^"^y-  >«8«i-  P»rt«  ditto.  ^j^^^ 

12.  Forfar  .     .  .  .  Arbroath  and   S.  £sk. 

Montrose     . 

13.  Kincardine     .     .  .  .  Bervie       and  Bervie. 

Stonehaven. 

14.  Aberdeen       .     .  .  .  .  .  Dee. 

What  places  do  you  pass  in  sailing  from  Aberdeen  to  Plymouth? 

Starting  from  Aberdeen,  places  passed  on  Scotch  Coast: — Stone- 
haven, Bervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Dundee,  St  Andrews,  Kilrenny, 
Anstruther,  Pittenweem,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Eyemouth. 
English  Coast: — Berwick-on-Tweed,  Belford,  Blyth,  Tynemouth, 
S.*  Shields,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Bridling- 
ton, Hornsea,  Great  Grimsby,  Saltfleet,  Wells,  Cromer,  Horsey, 
Caistor,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Southwold,  Aldborough,  Orford, 
Harwich,  Foulness,  Mai-gate,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone, 
Hythe,  Winchelsea,  Hastings,  Brighton,  Shoreham,  Worthing, 
Portsmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ventnor,  in  Isle  of  Wight,  Poole, 
Weymouth,  Bridport,  Lyme  Regis,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth.     (K.  Johnston's  Atlas — England.) 

If  I  go  from  Edinburgh  to  Plymouth  by  sea,  along  what 
counties  do  I  successively  coast ;  and  what  are  the  chief  towns  f 

Counties  passed,  starting  from  Edinburgh: — 

Scotch. — Haddington  ;  chief  towns,  Haddington  and  Dunbar. 

Berwick  ;  chief  towns,  Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Lauder. 

English. — Northumberland;  chief  towns,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne, 
Alnwick,  Tynemouth,  Berwick. 

Durham — Durham,  Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Darlington, 
Stockton. 

Yorkshire— York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bradford,  and  Hudders- 
tiekl 

Lincolnshire — Lincoln,  Boston,  Gainsborough,  Grantham,  Stam- 
ford. 

Norfolk — Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis.    • 

Suffolk—  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Woodbridge. 

Essex — Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Kent — Maidstone,  Greenwich,  Canterbury,  Woolwich,  Deptford. 
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Siwsex — Chichester,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Lewes. 
Hants — Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton. 
Dorsetshire — Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Poole,  and  Bridport 
Devonshire — Exeter,  Plymonth^  Devonport,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple. 
(Goldsmith's  Geography;  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

What  foicn^,  hefidlaivht^  river  inoift/uf,  count iesy  etc^  would  you 
pass  on  coasting  frmn  Aberdeen  to  Plymouth  f 

Towns.  Headlands.       River-Mouths.    Counties;. 

iStonehaven        Fifeness  Dee  Aberdeen 

Montrose  St.  AbVs  Head  Tay  Kincardine 

North  I^r>vick  Flamborough       Frith  of  Forth  Forfar 


Dunbar 

Head 

Tweed 

Fife 

Berwick 

Spurn  Head 

T}T1C 

Haddington 

Alnwick 

Lowestoftness 

Tees 

Berwick 

Tynemouth 

North  Foreland 

Humber 

Northampton 

Shields 

South  Foreland 

Trent 

Durham 

Sunderland 

Dungeness 

Tare 

Yorkshire 

Hartlepool 

Beachy  Head 

Orwell 

Lincoln 

Whitby 

Selsea  Bill 

Thames 

Norfolk 

ScArborough 

The  Needles 

Anm 

Suffolk 

Yarmouth 

Portland  Point 

Itchen 

Essex 

Lowestoft 

Start  Point 

Dart 

Kent 

Harwich 

Sussex 

Margate 

Hampshire 

Bamsgate 

Dorset 

Dover 

Devon 

Folkestone 

Hastings 

Brighton 

Portsmouth 

Weymouth 

Dartmouth 

Plymouth 

Di'aw  a  map  of  the  coast  line  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Forth  to  the  TJiames.  MeftMm  counties,  river  mouths,  headlands,  and 
remarkable  places. 

Frith  of  Forth . — Coast  line  eastward  course  to  Haddington;  turns 
north  to  North  Berwick,  then  S.-E.  to  St.  Abb's  Head;  turns  sharply 
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south  to  Berwick,  and  continues  S.-E.  course,  making  a  bend  in  the 
coast  to  Belford;  thence  the  coast  line  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  is  south.  Between  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees  runs  south-westward;  the  coast  then  forms  an  eastward 
curve  to  Flamborough  Head,  going  still  more  south-westward  to 
Spurn  Head,  then  sharply  to  the  west  for  mouth  of  Humber; 
eastward  again  in  a  curve  to  Saltfleet,  southward  to  the  Wash, 
forming  two  indentations  in  the  Wash,  mouths  of  Nen  and  Ouse; 
northward  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  Norfolk,  eastward  to 
Cromer,  sharp  curve  southward  to  Yarmouth;  there  forms  mouth 
of  the  Yare;  south-westward  round  Suffolk  cotist  to  Harwich  and 
mouth  of  Orwell,  sharply  east  to  the  Naze,  south-westward,  forming 
mouths  of  Colne  and  Chelmer,  eastward  round  Foulness  Point  in 
Essex,  and  westward  into  mouth  of  Thames.  (K.  Johnston's 
Atlas.) 


IRELAND. 

Draw  a  map  of  Ireland^  with  its  provinces  and  counties,  marking 
the  sites  of  the  principal  towns,  and  the  course  of  the  principal 
rivers  within  each. 

As  to  provinces,  counties,  and  towns  which  should  have  been  in- 
serted, vide  Clyde's  Elementaiy  Geography,  13th  edition,  p.  46. 

The  principal  Irish  rivers  are  the  Bann,  the  Boyne,  the  Liffey, 
the  Barrow,  the  Suir,  and  the  Shannon,  and  their  courses  are  as 
follows : — 

The  Bann. 

The  Bann  rises  in  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Down,  and  flows  N. 
tlirough  Lough  Neagh,  and  after  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Atlantic 

The  Boyne. 

The  Boyne  rises  in  Kildare,  and  flowing  K  through  East  Meath, 
£ill8  into  the  Irish  Sea  below  Drogheda. 
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IiUo  ho9c  iiiany  jMtovhites  in  Irelaiul  dtcidtd,  and  what  are  their 
rtf/ieftirt  h'mitit  Describe  the  natural  features  of  the  mirftiee  of 
/rifhtmL 

Into  four:  Ulster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster.  Ulster 
contains  nine  couiitit^s  aiul  is  i^ituated  in  the  X.  and  N.-E.; 
Munster,  in  the  S.-W.,  contains  six;  Connaught,  X.-W.,  five;  and 
Leinstor,  S.-iL,  twelve.  As  to  the  counties  of  each  province,  see 
]x  557. 

Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  coast ;  its  mountains,  however,  do  not  form  continuous  chains, 
but  lie  scattered  in  detached  groups,  which  at  different  |X)ints  inter- 
vene between  the  plain  of  the  interior  and  the  sea.  They  are 
ilivideil  into  six  classes,  as  to  which,  as  well  also  as  for  its  rivers, 
lakes,  1^0,,  itc,  see  Hughes*  Man.,  p.  128,  et  aeq.yand  Comwclls 
Geiy.,  ix  86,  et  ««*»/.  Tlie  coast  line  of  Ireland  is  wavy  and  con- 
tinuc»us  on  the  east,  but  low  and  fiat,  whereas  on  the  west  and 
north  it  is  deeply  indent eil.  It  hj\s  been  estimated  at  about  2,200 
mileeiL  The  Irish  Islamls  an>  small  and  unimportant,  and  most  all 
aiv  situate  cli\$e  to  the  mainland.  It  abounds  in  fine  harbours  and 
bays^  and  its  lakes  are  numerous,  some  of  the  latter  being  extensive. 
A  large  (lortion  of  the  surface  consiste  of  bog  land.  It  produces 
coal,  copper,  lead,  iron  ore,  and  granite,  but  its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engi\geil  in  agricultural  pursuits,  grazing  cattle  and  daiiy 
farming  being  their  chief  occupations.  Its  bogs  and  lakes  form  the 
distinguishing  natural  features  of  Ireland.  (Mackay,  p.  162, 
et  *rt/.) 

Xante  tfte  jyrincijKii  heaiUands^  mouths  of  rivers^  and  towns  whu'h 
you  tnndd  jhiss  in  s^iiliwy  rtiumt  the  coast  of  Ireland, 

Starting  fn>m  Dublin  north wanls  we  pass: — 
Howth  Head  River  Lagan  Teelen  Head 

Rush  Fair  Head  River  Erne 

Skerries  Ikngor  Head  Sligo 

Drogheila  River  Bami  Rathlee  Heail' 

River  Bovne  River  Fovle  River  Mov 

»  »  * 

Diuidalk  Innishowen  Head  Do^^^lpiltrick  Head 

Castletown  River  Mai  in  Heatl  •  f>enwe(»  Head 

Kilkeel  l>l<MHly  Foreland  Erris  Head 

Bangor  Rossan  Point  Achil  Head 
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Newport 
BallinakiU  Head 
CUfden  Head 
Sljne  Head 
Galway 
Black  Head 
Loop  Head 
River  Shannon 
Kerry  Head 
Tralee 

Dunmore  Head 
River  Manie 
Bray  Head 


Kenmare  River 

Crow  Head 

Mizen  Hea^l 

Cape  Clear 

Baltimore 

Gaily  Head 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale 

River  Lee 

River  Black  water 

Ardmore 

Mine  Head 

River  Suir 

Hooke  Head 

(Keith 


Camsore  Point 
Greenore  Point 
River  Slaney 
Wexford 
Cahore  Point 
River  Avoca 
Ark  low 
Mizen  Head 
Wicklow  Head 
Wicklow 
Bray 

Kingstown 
Dublin 
Johnston's  Atlas.) 


CUve  a  description  of  tlie  west  coast  of  Ireland^  and  name  the 
most  important  places  on  it, 

W.  coast  of  Lreland  is  most  irregular,  W.  coast  of  the  most 
northern  division,  Ulster,  forms  the  bays  of  Boylagh  and  Donegal; 
chief  towns  on  the  coast,  Donegal  and  Bally  Shannon. 

W.  coast  of  division  of  Connaught  forms  bays  of  Sligo,  Killala, 
Broadhaven,  Blacksod,  Clew,  Mannin,  Kilkieram,  and  Galway; 
chief  towns  on  it  are  Sligo,  Ballina,  Broadhaven,  Westport,  Galway, 
and  Loughrea. 

W.  coast  of  division  of  Munster  forms  Liscanor  Bay,  mouth  of 
River  Shannon,  Tralee  Bay,  Dingle  Bay,  mouth  of  Kenmare  River, 
Ban  try  Bay ;  chief  towns  on  it  are  Kilrush,  Clare,  Tralee,  Dingle, 
Glengariff. 

Capes  on  W.,  Erris  Head,  Achil  Head,  Slyne  Head,  Loop  Head, 
Kerry  Head,  and  Mizen  Head. 

(Comwell's  Geography ;  Butler's  School  Atlas.) 

IVhat  are  the  most  northern  and  southern  points  of  Ireland 
respectively^  and  where  is  tJis  distance  between  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  shortest  f 

The  most  northern  part  of  Ireland  is  Malin  Head  in  Donegal; 
the  most  southern,  Mizen  Head  in  Cork.  For  the  shortest  distance, 
see  next  answer. 
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Where  is  the  th'stance  ahortegt  between  Chreat  Britain  mtd 
Ireland  f 

The  shortest  passiige  is  from  Port  Patrick  in  Wigton  (Scotland) 
to  Donaghailee  in  Down  (Ireland),  tlie  distance  being  only  twenty- 
one  miles.  (White's  Abst.,  p.  50.)  Tlie  shortest  distance  is 
between  the  Mull  of  Cantire  in  Argyle  (Scotland)  ani  Fair  Head 
in  Antrim  (Ireland). 

Trace  th*'  courtiv.  of  the  Sliannon,  On  what  river  is  Duhtin 
sit  tutted  /  Compare  the  length  of  tlie  longest  i*iver  of  Ireland  fcith 
that  of  the  longest  nver  in  EmjlamL 

The  Shannon  flows  out  of  Lough  Clean,  a  small  lake  to  the  north 
of  I^nigli  Allen,  in  Leitrim,  runs  south  through  I.onglis  Allen, 
Bartin,  Ree,  and  Derg,  anil  proceeds  westward  into  the  Atlantic, 
separating  in  its  course  Itoscommon  from  Leitrim,  Longford,  West 
Meath,  and  King^s  County  ;  Galway  from  ELing's  County  and 
Tipperary ;  and  Clare  from  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry. 
(White's  Abst,  p.  54.) 

Dublin  is  on  the  Liifey. 

The  longest  river  in  Ireland  is  the  Shannon,  224  miles  ;  whilst 
the  longest  in  Elngland  is  the  Severn,  220  miles.  (Anderson's  Geo., 
6tli.  etL,  pp.  23,49.) 

Name  the  lake  at  the  source  of  the  Shannon^  and  the  tfco  largest 
lakes  in  its  course.  Also  name  the  rivers  fmnning  the  harbours  of 
Youghaly  Wejcford^  Waterford,  and  Kinsale  respectively. 

Lough  Clwxn,  a  small  lake  to  the  north  of  Lough  Allen;  in 
Cavan.     Tlie  two  largest  lakes  are  Loughs  Ree  and  Dey. 
Youghnl  is  on  the  Blackwater. 
Wexfoixl  on  the  Slaney. 
Waterfonl  on  the  Suir. 
Kinsale  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon. 

Describe  the  county  of  Wexford, 

Wexfortl,  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  south  of  Leinster ;  east 
ami  south,  Irish  Sea  and  S.  .George's  Channel  Other  sides, 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford ;  are;i, 
576,588  acres,  of  which  510,702  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  44,500 
uncultivated,  rest  in  plantations.     Surface  mountainous  in  N.-W. 
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Forth  Mountains,  near  Wexford,  consist  of  qnartz  rocks ;  granite, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry  also  occur.  Chief  rivers — Slaney  and 
Barrow.  Dairies  numerous ;  fisheries  important  Principal  towns, 
Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  New  Boss,  Gorcy,  and  Newtonbarry. 
(Imperial  Gazetteer,  Blackie.) 

In  sailing  from  Dublin  to  Southampton^  tohai  counties  do  I 
successively  coast  along,  and  what  are  the  principal  towns  in  eacli  ? 

On  leaving  Dublin  the  Irish  counties  passed  are — 

Wicklow.     Chief  towns — Wicklow  and  Arklow. 

Wexford.  „  Wexford  and  New  Ross. 

Welsh  counties  passed  after  crossing  St.  George's  Channel — 

Pembrokeshira     Chief  towns — Pembroke  and  St.  David's. 

Carmarthenshire.  „  Carmarthen  and  Kidwelly. 

Glamorganshire.  „  Swansea,  MerthyrTydvil,  Cardiff. 

English  counties — 

Monmouthshire.     Chief  towns — Monmouth,  Pontypool,  Newport, 

Gloucestershire.  „  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Cheltenham, 

Stroud. 

Somersetshire.  „  Bath,  Frome,  Taunton,  Wells. 

Devonshire.  „  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport. 

Cornwall  „  Launceston,  Falmouth,  Bodmin. 

South  coast  of  Devonshire — 

Dorset.     Chief  towns — Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Bridport. 

Part  of  Hants.  Chief  towns — ^Winchester,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton. (See  K.  Johnston's  Map,  Ireland  and  England;  Comweirs 
Geography.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
What  rivers  flow  itito  the  sea  on  the   east  coast   of  England 
and  Scotland^  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  where  are  the 
islands  of  Axholme  aiid  Thaneti 


KLst  of  Scotland. 

E,  Coast  of  England. 

W.  Coast  of  Ireland, 

Findhom 

Tyne 

Erne 

Spey 

Wear 

Shannon 

Deveron 

Tees 

Don 

Ouse 

Dee 

Trent 

S.Fj^k 

Witham 

Tay 

Wolland 

GO 
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Eari  Coast  of  Scotland.  East  Coast  of  England. 

Forth  Nen 

Tweed  Great  Oase 

Yare 

Orwell 

StOUT 

G)lne 
Blackwater 
Thames 
StouT  (Kent) 
Axholme  is  in  lincokishiTe  and  Thanet  in  Kent.  (Mackay,  Fiist 
Steps  Geog.,  p.  33;  Hughes'  Class  Book  in  Geog.,  p.  35,  6th  ed.) 

Is  York  east  or  west  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh  respectively ; 
and  is  Exeter  north  or  south  of  Dover  t 

York  is  west  of  London  and  east  of  Edinhurgh;  Exeter  is  south 
of  Dover. 

WTiai  are  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  of  Staf- 
fordshire, YorJcshirCy  Worcestershire^  Flintshire^  Renfrewshire,  cmd 
Sussex  t 

Of  StaffoTdshire. — Coal  and  iron  mining;  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  machinery,  boots,  shoes,  earthenware,  carpets. 

Of  Yorkshire. — Agriculture;  coal  and  iron  mining;  steel,  woollen, 
cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures. 

Of  Worcestersliire. — Agriculture — objects  of  culture :  wheat,  hops, 
apples  for  cider;  manufactures — carpets,  iron,  glass,  needles,  gloves, 
porcelain  ware. 

Of  Flintshire. — Agriculture — produce:  wheat,  cheese,  and  butter; 
lead,  copper,  and  coal  mining;  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Of  Renfrewshire. — Manufacture  of  cotton,  stufls,  and  shawls; 
coal  and  iron  mining. 

Of  Sussex. — Cultivation  of  the  soil,  rearing  of  cattle;  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal,  gunpowder,  bricks,  and  earthenware. 

(See  Keith  Johnston's  Gazetteer.) 

Name  six  principal  seaports  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
county  to  which  each  belongs.  Do  the  same  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land respectively. 
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England. — London,  in  Middlesex ;  Liverpool,  in  Lancashire ; 
Bristol,  in  Gloucestershire;  Hull,  in  Yorkshire;  Newcastle,  in 
Northumberland;  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire;  Sunderland,  in 
Durham;  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland;  Yannouth,  in  Norfolk; 
Southampton,  in  Hampshire ;  Hartlepool,  DurhauL 

Wales. — Swansea,  Glamorganshire ;  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire. 

Scotland. — Glasgow,  in  Lanarkshire ;  Leith,  in  Edinburgh ; 
Greenock,  in  Eenfrewshire ;  Dundee,  in  Forfar;  Aberdeen,  in 
Aberdeen ;  Montrose,  in  Forfar. 

Lreland. — Belfast,  ill  Down ;  Dublin,  in  Dublin ;  Cork,  in  Cork ; 
Londonderry,  in  Londonderry ;  Limerick,  in  Limerick ;  Wexford, 
in  Wexford;  Dundalk,  in  Louth;  Sligo,  in  Sligo;  Galway,  in 
Gklway.     (Comwell's  Geog. — England,  Scotland,  Walea) 

WTuU  straits  separate  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Mvll^  and  Skye 
respectively  from  the  mainland  f  Name  the  counties  you  would  pass 
through  in  travelling  along  the  coast  from  Berwlckrcn-Tioeed  to 
Stirling  ;  also  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness, 

The  Kyles  of  Bute  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde  separate  Bute  from 
the  mainland;  Kibrannan  Sound  and  the  same  frith, — ^Arran ;  Mull, 
— the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  Loch  Linnhe;  Skye, — the  Sound  of 
Sleaty  and  part  of  the  MincL 

Li  travelling  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Stirling  you  would 
pass  the  following  counties,  viz.: — Berwick,  Haddington,  Edin- 
buigh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Fife,  Perth  and  Clackmannan.  From 
Aberdeen  to  Livemess: — ^Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and 
Inverness. 

On  what  rivers  are  the  following: — Cliester^  Perthj  Htdl,  Limerick, 
Dublin,  Derby,  York,  Norwich,  and  Salisbury  f 
Chester  on  the  Dee. 


Perth          „ 

Tay. 

Hull 

Humber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull. 

Tiimerick    „ 

Shannon. 

Dublin       „ 

Liffey. 

Derby        „ 

Derwent. 

York 

Ouse. 

Norwich     „ 

Wensum. 

Salisbury    „ 

Avon. 

(See  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer;  Com  well's  Geog.) 

0  o  2 
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On  what  rivers  are  thefollomng  towns  situated: — Bristol, Perth, 

Dublin,  Chester? 

Bristol,  on  River  Avon. 

Perth,  on  River  Tay. 

Dublin,  on  River  Liffey. 

Chester,  on  River  Dee. 

(See  Atlas,  Keith  Johnston.) 

Name  the  Cinque  Ports.    Why  are  they  so  called,  ojid  vhen  (are 
they  Jirst  heard  qf  i 

Cinque  Ports. — Dover,  Sandwich,  Hythe,  Bomney,  on  coast  of 

Rent 
„  Rye,   Winchelsea,   Hastings,   and  Seaford,  on 

coast  of  Sussex. 
Their  number  was  originally  five.  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Sea- 
ford,  have  been  added  subsequently.  The  original  five — hcDce 
called  Cinque  Ports — ^were  created  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
1078.  Their  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  barons,  called  wardens,  for 
better  security  of  English  coast,  these  ports  being  nearest  points  to 
France,  and  considered  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Haydn's 
Dates ;  Imperial  Gazetteer,  Blackie.) 

In  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  Bordeaux,  state  what  headlands, 
towns,  ^c.,  you  would  pass  on  the  journey. 


Counties  and 
Departments, 

Cheshire 

Flint 

Denbigh 

Anglesea 

Carnarvon 


Towns,  ^c, 
Birkenhead 

Llandudno 
Holyhead 


Capes. 


Mouths  of 
Rivers. 


Dee 


Clwyd 


Holyhead 

Gt.  Ormes  Head, 

and  Braich  y 

PwU 


I 


Merioneth 
Cardigan 

Pembroke 


Dolgelly 
Aberystwith 
and  Cardigan  J 


{Ystwith  and 
Teify 


St  David's  and  Strumble  Head  Milford  Haven 
Milford  and  St.  David's 

Head 
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Counties  and 
Department, 

Cornwall 


Finisterre 

Morbihan 
Loire  Inf^ 
Vendee 
Charente  Inf« 
Gironde 


Towns,  ^c, 

St  Ives  and 
Penzance 

Brest 

L'Oriont 

Nantes 

Eochefort 
Bordeaux 


Capes, 

Land's  End  \ 

and  the  Lizard  V 
Point  j 

Pt.  St.  Matthew  ^ 
and  Bee  du  Raz  J 

Pt.  Louis 


Mouths  qf 
Rivei's. 


Loire 


<]!harente 
Gironde 


Whai  plaices  in  Britain  lie  directly  east  of  Cape  Clear,  Cork 
Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  and  Malin  Head?  Which  stretches  furthest 
north,  England  or  Ireland  ? 

Cape  Clear. — Swansea,  Glamoiganshire, 

Cork  Harbour. — St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke- 
shire. 

Dublin  Bay. — Holyhead. 

Malin  Head. — Campbelton,  Cantire. 

England  stretches  furthest  north. 

What  places  in  France  lie  souih  of  Lizard  Point,  Isle  qf  Wight, 
and  Brighton? 

Lizard  Point. — ^Brest. 

Isle  of  Wight. — Cherbourg,  Harfleur,  and  La  Hogue. 

Brighton. — Havre. 

What  pHaces  would  you  pass  in  going  tlie  shortest  route  from 
London  to  Moscowi 

Vi^  Calais,  Blandain,  Brussels,  and  Cologne,  thence  Berlin,  to 
Hamm,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburgh,  thence  to 
Warsaw,  thence  to  Terespol,  thence  to  Smolensko,  and  Moscow. 
(The  Foreign  Bradshaw,  pp.  168,  255,  261.) 

If  lines  were  drawn  through  the  greatest  length  and  breadth  of 
England,  from  what  points  would  tJiey  start,  what  distance  would 
they  cover,  where  toould  they  intersect,  and  what  counties  would  they 
traverse  f 
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The  greatest  length  of  England  is  from  the  most  sonUiein  point. 
Lizard  Point,  to  the  most  northern,  a  little  above  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  a  distance,  we  believe,  of  about  420  miles.  England's 
greatest  breadth  is  from  the  most  western  point.  Land's  End,  to  the 
most  eastern,  Lowestoftness,  a  distance,  we  believe,  of  abont  360 
miles.  The  lines  would  intersect  about  Tnuo  in  ComwalL  The 
former  passing  through  Cornwall,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Car- 
digan, Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumbe^ 
land,  Northumberland,  and  part  of  Durham.  The  latter  passing 
through  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk. 

Describe  the  general  conformativn  of  England^  as  regards  Us 
watersheds  and  the  distribution  and  direetians  of  the  principal 
rivers. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  watershed  between  the  river  basins 
of  the  opposite  seas  is  formed  by  ground  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  coincides  with  the  principal  axis  of  the  Pennine  chain;  but  in 
the  central,  southern,  and  eastern  parts,  the  watersheds  are  of 
trifling  height,  and  can  sometimes  only  be  traced  with  difficulty. 
The  head-waters  of  the  opposite  streams  frequently  approaching 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  neither  the  ranges  of  the 
Chiltem  Hills  nor  those  of  the  North  and  South  Downs  form 
lines  of  watershed;  but  are  broken  through  by  numerous  river 
valleys.  With  the  exception  of  the  Severn,  most  of  the  longer 
rivers  of  England  flow  towards  the  east  coast,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  basin  of  the  German  Ocean.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  highest  elevations  of  the  land  are  situated  nearer  the 
western  than  the  eastern  shores,  so  that  the  general  slope  of  the 
entire  island  is  directed  from  west  to  east.  (Hughes'  Mapw^^l  of 
Geography,  new  ed.,  pp.  77,  78). 


EUROPE. 
Describe  the  general  configuration  of  the  surface  of  Europe. 

Europe  forms  the  north-westerly  portion  of  the  Old  World,  and 
is  the  smallest  of  its  three  divisions.  It  lies  entirely  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  is  in  truth  one  great  peninsula,  and  its 
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shores  comprise  within  them  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones.  Its  total 
area,  including  islands,  is  3,700,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  globe,  or  one-fourteenth  of  its  land  surface.  Of  all  the 
continents  Europe  comes  first  in  respect  of  diversified  contour  and 
extent  of  coast  line  comparatively  to  area  of  surface,  none  of  the 
other  continents  having  so  many  large  inland  seas,  which  of  them- 
selves form  many  large  peninsulas.  Its  peninsulas  occupy  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands 
about  one-nineteenth.  More  than  three-fourths  of  Europe  possess  a 
nearly  level  or  undulating  surface,  the  ground  not  rising  to  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  vast  lowland  plain 
stretches  through  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  and  the  same  plain  extends  along  the 
southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  thence  through  Denmark  and 
Holland  to  the  water  of  the  German  Ocean.  But  the  southern, 
central,  and  north-western  portions  of  Europe  exhibit  great  variety 
of  surface,  being  throughout  covered  by  hills  and  other  elevated 
ground,  rising  in  some  places  into  high  mountains.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  Southern  and  North- Western  Europe  are  moun- 
tainous. Central  Europe  is  hilly,  and  Eastern  Europe  is  leveL  (For 
further  information  as  to  mountain  systems  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Preliminary,  No.  16;  vide  also  Anderson's  Geography  and  Hughes' 
Companion  to  the  Map  of  Europe.) 

Give  an  account  of  the  general  configuration  of  Europe — (1)  Pro- 
portion of  land  and  water;  (2)  The  direction  and  devotion  of  the 
mountains;  (3)  The  distribution  of  its  river-beds  and  iidand  seas; 
and  (4)  The  proportionate  drainage  which  the  last  receives  from 
the  area  of  Europe, 

Europe  is,  in  truth,  one  great  peninsula,  and  its  shores  comprise 
within  them  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones.  It  lies  entirely  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  total  area,  including  islands,  is  3,900,000 
English  square  miles,  being  about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  entire 
known  land  on  the  earth's  surface.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
globe  being  water. 

Europe  has  a  greater  extent  of  coast  line  than  any  of  the  other 
continents,  none  of  them  having  so  many  large  inland  seas,  which  of 
themselves   form  many  large  peninsulas.     This  gives  it  a  great 
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advaiitago  for  commerce,  for,  except  in  Russia,  no  part  is  more  than 
400  miles  from  the  sea.  From  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  plains  that  border  on  the  Baltic,  all  the  high 
lands  and  mountains  are  more  or  less  continuous,  and  may  be  said 
to  form  in  a  comprehensive  sense  parts  of  one  mountain  system. 
The  Alps,  divided  into  seven  divisions,  stretch  in  a  semicircdar 
fonn  round  the  north  of  Italy,  and  extend  thence  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  until  they  become  united  to  the  high  gromids 
of  the  Balkan  system.  To  the  northward  of  the  higher  Alps  various 
chains,  wliich  branch  off  from  the  main  system,  fill  up  the  countay 
ns  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  to  the  south  the  branch 
chain  of  the  Apennines  runs  through  the  entire  length  of  Italy. 
The  greatest  elevations  of  the  Alps  are  Mont  Blanc  (the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe),  15,732  feet;  Mont  Rosa,  15,200  feet;  and 
Mont  Cervin,  14,800  feet,  all  in  the  Pennine  Alps:  the  two  last 
being  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

The  Balkan  range  runs  east  and  west  through  Turkey  and  south 
through  Greece.  Highest  point.  Mount  Lacha,  the  ancient  Olympus, 
9,574  feet. 

The  Carpathian  Mountains  enclose  Hungary  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  are  only  divided  from  a  northward  extension  of  the 
Balkan  system  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Danube.  Highest  moun- 
tain is  that  of  Mount  Tatra,  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  8,324  feet 

The  mountains  of  Germany  spread  over  the  country  lying  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  the  last- 
named  river  and  the  Upper  Danube.  Highest  summit,  Schneekopf, 
in  the  Ricsen-gebirge  or  Giant's  Mountains,  5,274  feet 

The  mountains  of  France  (known  by  several  names)  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  Alpine  system  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
the  south  from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  plain  of  Languedoc.  The  highest 
point  is  Mont  Dore,  in  the  nioim tains  of  Auvergne,  6,221  feet. 

The  mountains  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  follow,  for  the  most 
part,  the  general  direction  of  east  and  west,  which  is  the  cause  of 
its  principal  rivers  flowing  in  one  of  those  directions.  The  highest 
point  in  these  mountains  is  Maladetta,  11,426  feet. 

The  Scandinavian  Mountains,  which  run  completely  along  the 
western,  or  Norwegian  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  Snoe-heathen,  in  the  Dovrelield  range,  8,120  feet. 
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Tlio  Ural  Mountains  mark  the  frontier  of  Europe  on  the  side 
of  Siberia.     Highest  summit,  Mount  Yaman,  5,400  feet. 

The  Caucasian  Mountains  stretch  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  in  the  direction  of  N.-W.  and  S.-E.  Highest  stimmit, 
Elburz,  18,493  feet. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  river  beds  of  Europe,  the  mountain 
chains  wliich  lie  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  form  a 
definite  and  well-marked  termination  to  its  basin.  In  other  words, 
the  dividing  line,  or  watershed,  separating  the  basins  and  beds  of 
its  rivers,  and  those  of  other  seas'  rivers,  is  formed  by  tracts  of  high 
ground,  as  the  Alps,  Balkan  and  other  mountains.  There  is  no 
prominent  line  of  division  between  the  rivers  that  belong  respectively 
to  the  Black  or  the  Caspian  Seas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Baltic 
and  White  Seas  on  the  other,  though  the  watershed,  and  conse^ 
quently  the  river  beds,  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily  traced  upon  an 
accurate  map.  With  the  position  of  the  several  inland  seas,  of 
course,  all  our  readers  are  familiar.  The  Black  Sea  receives  the 
river  drainage  of  900,000  square  miles  of  European  mainland,  or 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  its  total  area  of  surface.  The  rivers  which 
enter  the  Baltic  water  800,000  square  miles  of  surface;  those  which 
enter  the  Mediterranean  300,000  square  miles;  and  those  that 
belong  to  the  Caspian  basin  not  less  than  700,000  square  miles.  In 
all,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  running  waters  of  Europe  are 
discharged  primarily  into  the  inland  seas.  {Vide  Comwell  and 
Anderson's  Geographies,  and  Hughes'  Companion  to  the  Map  of 
Europe.) 

Describe  in  words  or  by  means  of  a  map  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Europe  joins  the  N.-W.  portion  of  the  Old  World.  The  most 
north  point  is  Cape  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  in  lat.  7V  6'.  The  most 
south  points  of  the  continent  are  Punta  di  Tarifa,  lat.  36**,  in  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Matapan,  lat.  36**  17',  which  terminates  the 
Morea.  On  the  west.  Cape  Finisterre,  Spain,  long.  9**  27'  W.; 
Cape  Eoca,  Portugal,  9°  28'  W. ;  while  Ekaterinburg,  in  Uralian 
Mountains,  lies  in  long.  60**  36'  E.  From  Cape  Matapan  to  North 
Cape  is  a  distance  of  2,400  miles;  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Eka- 
terinburg, N.-K  by  K,  3,400  miles.  No  other  continent  is  so  rich 
in  inland  seas,  nor  has  consequently  so  great  an  extent  of  coast. 
These  inland  seas  form  many  large  peninsulas,  of  which  the  principal 
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are  Xorwmj  and  Sweden,  Jutland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Turkey 
and  Gxeece,  with  one  smaller  one,  the  Morea,  and  the  Crimea.  No 
part,  with  one  excepdcm,  of  a  portion  of  Russia  is  more  than  400 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  Bnssia  is  nowhere  more  than  700 
miles  distant.  It  has  many  laige  rivers,  having  principally  a  S.-K 
or  N.-W.  course ;  two  mountain  regions,  one  in  the  N.  and  one  in 
the  S^  with  an  intervening  plain ;  three  sets  of  lakes,  two  in  the 
mountain  districts,  one  in  the  great  plain.  The  great  plain  occupies 
two4hiids  of  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  Climate,  temperate; 
soil    fertile.       (See    London    Encyclopaedia;    Blackie's    Imperial 


Name  some  didricU  that  are  nearly  or  altogether  rairdeee^  and 
oiMen  thai  have  cm  excess  of  rain.  Explain  the  causes  of  these 
conditions. 

In  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
in  parts  of  Mexico  and  California  and  Peru,  it  never  rains  (Stewart's 
Modem  Creography,  24th  edit,  p.  460). 

More  rain  falls  annually  in  the  ooxmtries  lying  south  of 
the  Alps  than  in  those  situated  to  the  north.  The  extreme 
south  of  Europe  may  be  designated  the  province  of  the 
winter  rains;  the  Alpine  countries  and  those  lying  along 
the  ocean  the  autimm  rains;  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  of  the  summer  rains.  Reasons:  (1)  Rain  is  more  abundant 
in  warm  than  in  cold  countries;  its  amount  decreasing  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles.  (2)  Rain  is  more  abundant  in  maritime 
tracts  than  in  inland  regions.  (3)  Eain  is  more  abundant  in  hilly 
reigons,  and  especially  in  high  mountain  tracts,  than  in  lower 
ground.     (Hughes'  Manual  of  Geography,  new  edit,  p.  47.) 

WJiat  are  the  boundaries  of  Europe  f  What  is  the  length  of  its  coast 
line  ?    Name  its  principal  seas.      What  rivers  flow  into  the  Baltic  f 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White 
Sea;  W.  by  the  Atlantic;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Sea  of  Marmora,  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus,  Black  Sea,  and  Mount 
Caucasus ;  E  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  river  Ural,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Its  coast  line  is  estimated  at  19,500  miles. 
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Its  principal  seas  are  the  following: — 

1.  White  Sea.  5.  Adriatic  Sea. 

2.  Baltic  Sea.  6.  Black  Sea. 

3.  North  Sea.  7.  Sea  of  Azov. 

4.  Mediterranean  Sea.  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
The  following  rivers  flow  into  the  Baltic: — 

1.  Oder.  6.  Neva. 

2.  Vistula.  7.  Tomea. 

3.  Niemin.  8.  Umea. 

4.  Dwina  9.  DahL 

5.  Narva. 

Compare  the  size  of  Europe  with  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Draw  a  map  of  Europe  and  trace  upon  it  the  direction  of  Us 
chief  mountain  ranges^  and  the  courses  of  four  of  the  principal 
rivers. 

Except  Oceania,  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  divisions  of 
the  world ;  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  the  size  of  Asia. 

Pyrenees,  range  from  E.  to'  W.  between  France  and  Spain. 

Auvergne,  running  N.  and  S.,  direction  in  centre  of  France. 

Alps,  in  Switzerland,  and  are  connected  with  the  Apennines,  which 
run  through  Italy,  and  with  the  Carpathians  in  North  Hungary. 

Balkans,  in  Turkey,  and  connected  with  mountains  of  Greece. 

Dovrefield  and  Kiolen  Mountains  run  N.  to  S.  in  Norway,  and 
are  called  Scandinavian. 

TJralian,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  on  E. 

Caucasian,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  on  S. 

Volga,  S.-E.  course  of  2,200  miles  through  Eussia,  and  falls  into 
Caspian  Sea. 

Danube,  W.  to  E.  course  of  1,000  miles,  through  Austria  and 
Turkey  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Rhine,  N.-W.  course  of  760  miles,  through  Cermany,  France, 
and  Holland,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea. 

Rhone,  drains  S.-E.  of  France,  and  after  a  course  of  490  miles, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

(Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer  and  Hughes'  Manual  of  Geog.) 

What  is  the  estimated  length  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe  i 
Compare  Europe  in  this  respect  unth  the  other  divisions  of  the 
globe. 
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The  coast  line  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  19,500  miles,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  area,  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Asia  pos- 
sesses, four  times  as  much  as  Africa,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  North 
America,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  South  America. 
(Hughes'  Manual  of  Geog.,  p.  59.) 

Draw  a  map  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe,  marking  (he  principal 
baySy  headlands,  rivers,  mouths,  and  towns. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  situated  between  71  ®  6'  of  N.  lat  and 
36^  17'  S.  lat. ;  and  between  9*  28'  W.  long,  and  60*»  36'  E.  long. 
Is  bounded  on  N.  by  Arctic  Ocean,  S.  by  Mediterranean,  E.  by 
Asia,  and  W.  by  Atlantic  Ocean.  Commencing  at  the  N.-E.  point, 
the  coast  line  tends  westward  to  Cape  Nordkyn,  in  Lapland,  the 
most  northern  point,  having  formed  the  coast  line  of  Eussia,  in- 
closing the  White  Sea,  with  mouth  of  river  Dwina  and  Onega,  and 
town  of  Archangel.  The  coast  line  then  tends  southerly  as  &r  as 
the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  again  northward 
and  southward,  forming  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  shores  on  the  E.  of 
Eussia  and  Germany.  The  coast  line  then  goes  round  the  Isthmas 
of  Denmark  (with  its  chief  town  Copenhagen),  Denmark  being 
se^mrated  from  Norway  and  Sweden  by  the  Cattegat  and  Skager- 
rach ;  then  turns  south-westward,  forming  coasts  of  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  N.  France,  bends  inwards  to  W.  coast  ot  France,  forming 
Bay  of  Biscay;  past  towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  in  Holland; 
Boulogne,  Havre,  Brest,  Nantes  and  Bourdeaux,  in  France — mouths 
of  rivers  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire  and  Garonne.  The  coast  turns 
westward  and  southward,  forming  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, reaching  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe  at  Cape  Roca,  in 
Portugal,  and  most  southerly  at  Tarifa,  in  Spain,  passing  towns  of 
Bilbao,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar — mouths  of  rivers 
Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Guadalquiver ;  tiums  N.-E. 
as  far  as  gulf  of  Genoa,  passing  towns  of  Barcelona,  Marseilles, 
Toulon  and  Nice — mouths  of  rivers  Ebro  and  Rhone ;  tlien  goes 
round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  to  south  point  Spartivento,  and  north 
to  Gulf  of  Venice,  passing  towns  of  Grenoa,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
and  mouths  of  rivers  Amo,  Tiber,  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  then  again 
south  to  Capo  Matapan,  in  Greece,  the  most  southerly  point, 
passing  towns  of  Cattaro,  Valona,  Pargo,  in  Turkey ;  and  of 
Pyrgos,  Olympia,  Navarino  and  Corinth,  in  the  Morea;  and  mouths 
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of  rivers  Narenta,  Drin,  Vogutza  and  Salembria;  and  Gulf  of 
Arta,  Patras,  Koron,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Fxiuia,  Salonika  and 
Contessa.  After  forming  the  Archipelago,  the  coast  turns  to  the 
N.-E.,  forming  Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azov,  passing 
towns  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  in  Turkey ;  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol  in  Russia — mouths  of  rivers  in  Black  Sea,  the  Danube, 
Dnieper,  Dniester  and  Don.  In  the  south  of  Eussia  is  the  penin- 
sula, the  Crimea,  very  irregular  in  shape.  The  European  coast  line 
joins  Asia  at  the  Caucasian  mountains.     (Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Draw  a  map  of  the  coast  line  of  Europe,  and  indicate  on  it  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  principal  towns,  hays,  and  headlands. 

On  this  map  the  following  should  have  been  inserted: — 

I. — ^Mouths  op  Rivers. 

The  Petchora,  Mezen,  North  Dwina  and  Onega,  flowing  into  the 
White  Sea. 

The  Glommen,  Neva,  South  Dwina,  Niemen,  Vistula  and  Oder, 
flowing  into  the  Baltic 

The  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  Meuse,  Scheldt  and  Thames,  flowing 
into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Seine,  flowing  into  the  English  ChanneL 

The  Loire  and  Garonne,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Guadalquiver,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic. 

The  Ebro,  Rh6ne,  Amo  and  Tiber,  flowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Po  and  Adige,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  Maritza,  flowing  into  the  Archipelago. 

The  Danube,  Dniester,  Bug,  Dnieper  and  Kuban,  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  Don,  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  Terek,  Volga  and  Ural,  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

n. — Principal  Towns,  Bays,  and  Headlands,  &o. 
Country,  Towns,  Bays,  Headlands, 

Russia  Archangel  Gulf  of  Kara 

Norway  Drontheim,  Ber-     Christiania  Bay  The  North  Cape 

gen  and  Chris-  on     Mageroe, 

tiania  CapeNordkyn, 

and  the  Naze 
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Chumtr^,  Towns. 

Sweden     Carlscrona  and  Stock- 
holm 
Knssia      St  Petersburg,  Riga 


Praasia     Konigsbeig,     Dantadc, 
Stettin,  Altona 


Bays^ 


Gulfs  of  Both- 
nia,Finland, 
and  Riga 

Curische  Haff, 
FrischeHafi^ 
GulfofDant- 
zic,  Stettiner 
Haff 
•        • 

Zuyder  Zee 


Headlands, 


Denmark  Copenhagen 

Holland    Heller,  The  Hague 

Belgium    Ostend 

France  Calais,  Havre,  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  Nantes, 
Bordeaux 

Spain        St  Sebastian,  Santan- 

der,  and  Corunna 
Portugal  Oporto  and  Lisbon         Setubal,  or  St 

•  Ubes  Bay 

Spain        Cadiz,  Gibraltar,    Car- 
thagena,  and  Barce- 
lona 
France      Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Gulf  of  Lyons 

Nice 
Italy         Grenoa,  Leghorn,  Home,  Gulfs  of 
Naples,  Palermo  in       Genoa, 
Sicily,  Otranto,  An-      Gaeta,    Bay 
cona,  and  Venice  of     Naples, 

Gulfs        of 
Salerno, 
Taranto, 
and  Venice 
Austria        Trieste  and  Fiume        Gulfs  of 

Trieste  and 
Quamero 


TheSkaw 


Capos  Gris  Nes, 
La  Hogue, 
and  Bee  du 
Eaz 

Capes  Ort^aland 
Finisterre 

Capes  Cervera, 
Eoca,£spichel, 
and  St  Vincent 

Capes  Trafalgar, 
Tarifa,  Palos, 
and  Creuse 


Capes  Passaro  in 
Sicily,  Sparti- 
vento,  Maria  di 
Leuca  and  Gar- 
gano 
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Cmmtry,                    Towns,  Bays.              Headlands, 

Greece        Navarino  and  Athens  Gulfs  of  Patras  Cape  Matapan 

and  Athens 

Turkey        Salonica,        Gallipoli,  Gulf  of  Salo- 

Constantinople,  and  nica 

Varna 

Russia        Odessa,     Kherson,  Se-  Gulf  of  Pere- 

bastopoL  kop. 

Draw  a  map  of  Europe^  indicating  principal  mouths  of  nvers, 
headlands,  and  mountain  chains. 

For  rivers  and  headlands  see  last  answers. 

Mountain  Chains. 

The  Alps,  separating  Italy  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France ;  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  Apennines 
in  Italy ;  the  Balkan  and  Pindus  ranges  in  Turkey ;  the  Carpathians 
in  N.-E.  of  Hungary;  the  Dovrefield  between  Norway  and  Sweden; 
the  Uralian  in  the  N.-K  of  Eussia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and 
Turkey  in  Asia;  the  Ce venues,  Auvergne,  Jura,  and  Yosges  in 
France;  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain. 

Insert  the  inland  seas,  the  British  settlements,  and  a  dozen  names 
of  places  connected  mth  British  history. 

The  principal  inland  seas  are: — The  Mediterranean,  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  Black  Sea,  between  Russia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  Caspian  Sea,  S.E.  of  Russia.  The  White  Sea,  in 
the  N.  of  Russia.  The  Baltic,  separating  Central  from  Northern 
Europe.  The  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Continent.  The  English  Channel,  between  England 
and  France.  The  Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  N.  of  Spain. 

The  English  settlements  are: — ^The  British  Islands,  Gibraltar, 
Heligoland,  Malta  and  Gozo. 

The  folloMring  are  names  of  places  connected  with  British 
history : — ^Tewkesbury,  Calais,  Agincourt,  Poictiers,  Badajoz,  Cadiz, 
Crecy,  Runnymede,  Harfleur,  La  Hogue,  Nantes,  Corunna. 
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Draw  a  map  of  Europe^  and  note  the  cotirses  of  the  rivers, 

Europe  is  bounded  on  N.  by  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  Atlantic;  S.  by 
Mediterranean,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Mount  Caucasus;  £.  by 
Caspian,  Kiver  Ural,  Uralian  Mountains,  and  Biver  Elara. 

Russia. — Rivers  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Dniester,  S.  course  into  Black 
Sea;  Volga,  S.-E.  course  into  Caspian  Sea;  Dwina  and  On^a, 
N.-W.  course  into  White  Sea. 

Austria  and  Turkey. — Danube,  S.-K  into  Black  Sea. 

Italy. — Po,  S.-K  into  Adriatic  Sea;  Adigo,  S.-E.  into  Adriatic 
Sea;  Tiber,  S.-W.  into  Mediterranean  Sea. 

France. — Seine,  N.-W.  into  English  Channel;  Loire,  W.  into 
Bay  of  Biscay;  Garonne,  N.-W.  into  Bay  of  Biscay;  Eh6ne,  S. 
into  Mediterranean. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — Ebro,  into  Mediterranean;  Guadiana, 
Guadalquiver,  Tagus,  and  Douro,  into  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Germany. — Rliine,  Weser,  Elbe,  N.-W.  course  imto  Gennan 
Ocean;  Vistula  and  Oder,  N.  into  Baltic  Sea. 

England. — ^Thames,  E.  course  into  North  Sea;  Severn,  W.  couise 
into  St.  George's  Channel. 

Scotland. — Forth  and  Tay  into  North  Sea;  Clyde,  W.  course  into 
Atlantic. 

Ireland. — Shannon,  S.-W.  into  Atlantic;  Liffey,  S.-E.  into  Irish 
Sea. 

(Comwell's  Geography;  K  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Draw  a  map  of  Europe  in  1871,  marking  the  principal  poiiUcal 
divisions,  mxnmtain  ranges,  and  headlands, 

Europe,  1871. 

The  following  are  the  principal  political  divisions: — Great 
Britain;  Russia;  Prussia  and  States  of  South  Germany,  with  Alsace 
and  part  of  Lorraine,  acquired  in  Franco-Prussian  war;  France; 
Austria;  Spain  and  Portugal;  Italy;  Holland  and  Belgium; 
Sweden  and  Norway;  Turkey  and  Greece;  Switzerland;  Denmark. 

For  the  chief  mountain  ranges  and  headlands  sec  last  answers. 

Draw  or  describe  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  marking  the  countries,  the  coast  line,  and  sea  ports 
and  headlands. 
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The  Baltic  Sea  lies  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  coast  line  at 
the  north  forming  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  then  turns  easterly  and 
southerly,  again  forming  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  then  southerly  and 
westerly,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Riga;  westerly,  forming  the  coast  line 
of  Prussia,  with  mouths  of  Vistula  and  Oder,  passing  town  of 
Dantzig  on  the  former  river,  then  round  the  isthmus  of  Denmark,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  port  of  Hamburg,  in  North 
Germany;  then  south-westerly,  along  Holland,  making  the  Zuider 
Zee  with  Amsterdan,  then  passing  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse  to  the  coast  of  Belgium  and  north  France.  In  north  of 
France  are  the  mouths  of  rivers  Somme  and  Seine,  with  towns  of 
Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Havre.  The  coast  line  then  turns  southward, 
and  abruptly  westward,  along  the  north  shore  of  Spain,  forming  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  On  west  coast  of  France  are  mouths  of  rivers  Loire 
and  Garonne,  with  towns  Nantes  and  Bordeaux;  then  the  coast  line 
turns  southward,  along  west  coast  of  Portugal  to  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  Portugal  are  mouths  of 
rivers  Douro  and  Tagus,  with  towns  Oporto  and  Lisbon.  The  most 
southerly  point  of  Norway  is  called  the  Naze;  Cape  La  Hogue  and 
Raz  Point  in  N.-W.  of  France;  Cape  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  in  N.-W. 
of  Spain ;  and  Cape  Roca  in  Portugal,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Europe ;  Cape  St  Vincent  at  S.  of  Portugal;  Cape  Trafalgar  at  S.  of 
Spain;  Gibraltar,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.     (K  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe;  indicate  especially  the  actual 
boundaries  of  Prussia  and  of  Switzerland. 

Prussia,  since  war  of  1866,  consists  of  provinces  of  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Rhine  province,  Prussia 
Proper,  and  Posen;  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Nassau; 
the  last  three  being  added  by  the  war. 

Prussia  is  bounded  on  N.  by  North  Sea,  Denmark,  and  Baltic  Sea. 

On  S.  and  S.-K  by  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

On  E.  by  Russia. 

On  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  on  N.  by  Rhine,  Baden,  Lake  Constance. 

On  S.  by  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy. 

On  R  by  Tyrol  and  N.  Lombardy. 

On  W.  by  France  (Jura  Mountains).     (Butler's  School  Atlas). 

PP 
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Give  a  description  of  the  various  mmuiiain  ranges  of  Ewropty  md 
draw  a  vuip  to  iUustraie  your  desert  jit  ixm, 

Tlie  Aljis,  divided  into  seven  divisions,  stretch  in  a  semiciicdar 
forni  round  the  north  of  Italy,  separating  that  ooontiy  from 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France.  They  extend  along  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  until  they  hecome  united  to  the  high  ground 
of  the  Bidkan  system.  On  the  north  side  various  chains  hranch 
off  and  fill  up  the  country  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Danuhe,  and 
on  the  south  the  branch  chain  of  the  Apennines  runs  through  the 
entire  Italian  peninsula.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Alps  is  Mont 
Blanc  (the  highest  mountain  in  Europe),  15,732  feet,  and  of  the 
Apennines,  Mount  Vesuvius.     In  the  Alps  extensive  glaciers  occur. 

Tlie  Balkan  range  runs  E,  and  W.  through  Turkey  and  S.  through 
Greece.     The  highest  point  is  Mount  Lacha,  the  ancient  Olympus. 

Tlic  Carpathian  Mountains  enclose  Hungary  on  the  K  and  N., 
and  are  only  divided  from  a  northward  extension  of  the  Balkan 
system  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Danube,  and  on  the  W.  again  they 
are  only  separated  from  the  outlying  portion  of  the  Alps  by. the 
valley  of  the  river  Danube, 

The  Mountains  of  Germany  spread  over  the  country  lying  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  between  that  rivor 
and  the  Upper  Danube. 

The  Mountains  of  France,  known  by  several  names,  are  situated  on 
the  S.-W.  and  E.  frontiers.  They  are  entirely  separated  from  the 
Alpine  system  by  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  in  the  S.  from  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  plain  of  Languedoc 

Tlie  Mountains  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  follow  for  the  most  part 
the  general  direction  of  K  and  W.,  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
principal  rivere  flowing  in  one  of  those  directions. 

The  Scandinavian  Mountains  run  completely  along  the  western 
or  Norwegian  side  of  the  peninsula,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  sea, 
which  in  some  places  penetrates  far  inland,  thus  forming  deep 
clefts  in  the  mountain  range,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature. 

The  Ural  Mountains  mark  the  frontier  of  Europe  on  the  side 
of  Siberia.  The  range  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  it  contains  no  very 
high  summit. 

The  Caucasian  Mountains,  traversed  by  one  road  only,  stretch 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  in  the  direction  of  N.-W.  and 
S.-E. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  principal  ranges,  there  are  numerous 
smaller  ones,  such  as  the  Mountains  of  Great  Britain,  the  Valdai 
Hills  in  Russia,  &c.  (Vide  Com  well's  (51st  ed.)  and  Anderson's 
(6th  ed.)  Geographies,  and  Hughes's  Ck)mpanion  to  the  Map  of 
Europe.) 

Wliat  are  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  ? 

(L)  The  Alps,  separating  Italy  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France. 

(il)  The  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain, 
(iii.)  The  Apennines,  in  Italy, 
(iv.)  The  Balkan  range,  in  Turkey, 
(v.)  The  Carpathians,  in  N.-£.  of  Austria, 
(vL)  The  Kolen,  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
(viL)  The  Uralian,  in  the  N,-E.  of  Russia, 

(White's  Abs.,  p.  11,  180th  edition.) 

Describe  any  two  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 

The  Alps. 

This  mountain  range,  divided  into  seven  divisions,  stretches  in 
a  semicircular  shape  round  the  head  of  Italy,  their  middle  and 
eastern  portions  forming  the  southern  declivity,  of  the  plateau  of 
Switzerland  and  South  Germany.  They  extend  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  until  they  become  united  to  the  high  grounds 
of  the  Balkan  system,  while  in  the  south  is  the  branch  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  and  in  the  north  their  various  branches  fill  up  the 
country  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  All  their  higher 
parts  are  snow-covered.  Large  glaciers  occur,  chiefly,  however, 
on  the  north  or  Swiss  side.  The  greatest  elevations  are  Mont 
Blanc,  on  the  border  line  of  France  and  Italy  (the  highest  moun« 
tain  in  Europe),  15,732  feet,  Mont  Rosa,  and  Mont  Cervin,  all  in 
the  Pennine  Alps,  the  two  last  being  on  the  borders  of  Italy  ami 

Switzerland. 

Scandinavian  Mountains. 

This  mountain  range,  known  by  various  names,  runn  completely 
along  the  western  or  Norwegian  side  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. It  exhibits  an  aspect  altogether  different  from  that  wliich 
belongs  to  the  other  mountain  ranges  of  the  European  continent, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  being  one  vast  mountain  plain  rising 
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steeply  out  of  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  ocean.  Many  of  the 
various  inlets  on  the  coast  extend  into  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain range  itself,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature.  The  valleys  of 
Norway,  too,  are  deep  clefts  in  the  entire  mountain  masses,  and  are 
wholly  unlike  the  valleys  of  other  regions.  Glaciers,  some  of  large 
extent,  occur.  The  highest  summit  is  Sulitelina,  in  the  Kolen 
chain.  (Hughes's  Class  Book  of  Physical  Geography,  p.  22;  Hughes's 
Companion  to  Map  of  Europe,  p.  8,  dseq.) 

Give  the  podtion  of  (he  following  numniain  range$ : — Jura^  Hioart^ 
UraliaTtj  and  Cevennei, 

Mount  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

Hartz  Mountains  cover  portions  of  Prussia,  Anhalt^  Bembuig, 
Brunswick,  and  Hanover. 

Uralian  stretch  from  shores  of  Sea  of  Elara  in  Arctic  Ocean  to 
south  frontiers  of  Orenburg ;  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Cevennes,  S.-E.  of  FranoOy  belonging  to  west  group  of  Alps. 

(Blackio's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

CHve  the  six  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  out  of  Switzerland^  and 

the  six  longest  rivers. 

Height. 

Mont  Blanc,  Pennine  Alps,  Italy 15,732  feet 

Ortler  Spitz,  Ehetian  Alps,  Austria 13,000 

Gross  Glockner,  Noric  Alps,  near 13,000 

Mount  Viso,  Cottian  Alps,  Italy  12,600 

Mount  Perdu,  in  Pyrenees    11,710 

Mount  Maladetta,  in  Pyrenees 11,436 

(Comwell's  Geography,  1 5th  edition;   respective  countries  of 

mountains.) 

Volga  2,200  miles. 

Danube    1,600    „ 

Dnieper   1,200 

Don 1,100 

Rhine  700 

Dwina 700 

(Comwell's  Geography— Europe.     15th  edition.) 
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Into  what  seas  is  Europe  drained^  and  of  what  portion  does  each 
sea  receive  the  drainage  f 

Caspian  Sea,  E.  and  S.-E.  of  Eiussia,  through  rivers  Volga  and 
Ural;  700,000  square  miles. 

Black  Sea,  S.  of  Bussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  through  rivers  Dnieper, 
Dneister,  Pruth,  and  Danube;  900,000  square  miles. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  Italy,  S.  Switzerland,  S.-E.  France,  and 
Spain;  by  rivers  Po,  Rh6ne,  Ebro,  and  Jucar;  300,000  square  miles. 

White  Sea,  N.  Russia ;  by  rivers  Mezen,  Dwina,  and  Onega ; 
200,000,  square  miles. 

Baltic  Sea,  W.  Eussia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden;  by  rivers 
Duna,  Vistula,  Oder,  and  Dal ;  800,000  square  miles. 

North  Sea,  N.  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Scotland; 
by  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  Meuse,  Thames,  Teith,  Tay,  Esk, 
and  Dee. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  and  W.  France,  Portugal,  N.  Spain,  W.  Ire- 
land; by  rivers  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Ulla,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
Shannon. 

Irish  Sea,  W.  Ireland  and  N.-W.  England;  by  rivers  Eden, 
Lune,  Liffey,  and  Boyne. 

St  Geoige's  Channel,  Wales,  S.  Ireland,  S.-W.  England;  by 
rivers  Severn,  Wye,  Usk,  Towy,  Nore,  Blackwater,  Parret,  Taw, 
and  Torridge.  (K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Mention  and  eogplain  the  sites  of  the  principal  bays  and  gtd/s  of 
Europe.  You  may  do  this  either  by  map  of  the  coast  line  or  by 
verbal  description. 

The  Bay  of  Biscay,  W.  of  France.  , 

Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Sweden  and  Finland. 

Gulf  of  Finland,  to  S.  of  Finland. 

Gulf  of  Riga,  to  S.  of  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Gulf  of  Dantzic,  N.-E.  of  Prussia. 

Gulf  of  Lyons,  S.  of  France. 

Gulf  of  Genoa,  N.-W.  of  Italy. 

Gidf  of  Venice,  between  Italy  and  Austria. 

Where  are  the  follounng  lakes  and  irdand  seasf^Cetano^  Erne, 
Ladoga,  Onega,  Neagh,  Leven,  and  Maggiore, 
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Celano  lake,  Italy  (near  Avezzano,  in  Naples). 
Eme ;  in  Ireland,  W.  of  Ulster. 

^  >  Russia,  near  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Neagh ;  Ireland,  border  of  county  Antrim. 
Leven ;  Loch  Leven,  Scotland,  county  Fife. 
Maggiore;  Italy,  north. 

(Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Nanie  the  (thief  lakes  of  Europe,  and  state  in  what  respect  thorn 
in  the  Nmih  differ  from,  those  in  the  Soidh, 

Maggiore,  Garda,  Constance,  Neuchatel,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Balaton,  Geneva,  Wener,  Wetter,  Moelar,  Ladoga,  Onega. 

Scenery  around  lakes  in  K.-W.  of  the  plain  of  Europe  is  tame 
and  dreary,  while  the  mountain  lakes  of  S.  are  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree.  (Com well's  Geography — Europe.) 

Whai  are  the  names  of  the  straits  between  SicUy  and  Italy,  and 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  ? 

Strait  of  Messina,  between  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

(Comwell's  Geography,  51st  edition,  p  152.) 

Write  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  (with  a  brief  description)  of 
the  islands  of  Europe, 

In  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Nova  Zembla  and  Vaigatz. — The  former  (which  is  the  chief  one) 
is  divided  into  several  distinct  islands  by  narrow  channels.  On  its 
west  side  it  has  a  range  of  moimtains,  but  its  eastern  shores  are  low 
and  barren. 

In  the  AiLANTia 

The  Lo£foden  Isles. — These  are  very  rugged,  and  in  their  higher 
parts  are  covered  with  snow.  Near  them  to  the  S.  is  situated  the 
noted  whirlpool,  the  Maelstrom. 

Iceland. — This  island  has  nearly  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles, 
but  not  more  than  two-iifths  of  it  are  habitable,  the  larger  portion 
being  a  dreary  wilderness.  It  is  noted  for  its  geysers,  or  boiling 
springs.     In  the  S.-W.  of  the  island  is  situated  Hecla. 
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The  Faroe  Islands. — ^These  are  situated  to  the  S.-K  of  Iceland, 
are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  generally  high. 

The  British  Isles. — These  include  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  and  other  Scottish  ones, 
with  the  English,  Scilly  Isles,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  (A  description  of  these  we  consider 
unnecessary.) 

The  islands  lying  along  the  £.  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  &c.,  are  all  low,  flat,  and  mostly 
marshy,  hence  well  situated  for  pasturage. 

Heligoland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  was  taken 
from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  formally  ceded  to  Britain  in  1814. 

The  Channel  Islands,  of  which  tlie  principal  are  Guernsey, 
Jefsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark. 

The  French  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  Azores. — ^These  lie  nearly  900  miles  W.  of  Portugal,  and  are 
of  volcanic  agency.  They  consist  of  nine  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  is  St.  Michael 

In  the  Baltic  Sea. 

At  the  entrance,  are  situated  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand, 
Funen,  Alsen,  Laaland,  and  others,  of  which  Zealand  is  the  largest. 
The  Sound  divides  this  island  from  Sweden. 

Bugen. — A  low  and  fertile  island  off  the  coast  of  Prussia; 
belongs  to  that  country.  Bomholm,  farther  E.,  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

Oland  and  Gothland. — Both  very  fertile. 

The  Aland  Isles,  of  which  Aland  is  the  largest,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  belong  to  Kussia. 

Oesel  and  Dago  lie  midway  between  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Riga,  and  belong  to  Kussia. 

In  the  Meditrrranean. 

The  Balearic. — These  islands,  which  l)elong  to  Spain,  include 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica.  and  Formentara. 

Corsica. — Tliis  island  belongs  to  France.  Ajaccio,  its  capital,  is 
noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I. 

Sardinia. — This  island  lies  S.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  the  second  island  in  the 
Metliterranean  in   size.     It  has  numerous   rivers,  and  its   plains 
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snd  TaDejs  mfe  genenHy  fertile;  but  Uaeeto  cover  above  a  ihiid  of 
the  soifaoe. 

Capren. — N.-K  <^  Saitlinia.  This  islaiid  was  noted  as  the  resi- 
deuce  of  Gazibttldi. 

Skil  J. — ^This  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Meditenanean,  and  is 
of  tnangolax  shape.  Its  lower  ground  and  valleys  are  f ertiley  aold 
it  has  many  small  rivers.     Its  noted  volcano  is  Mount  Etna. 

Elba. — This  island,  sitnate  to  the  W.  of  Tnscany,  is  noted  ss 
being  the  residence  of  Napoleon  on  his  abdication  in  1814. 

The  Lipari  groap  lie  to  the  N.  of  Sicily,  and  are  entirely  of 
volcanic  origin.     The  two  principal  are  Stromboli  and  Vulcano. 

The  principal  remaining  islands  are  Malta  (belonging  to  Britain), 
Gozo,  the  Ionian  Isles  (formerly  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain^  the  islanils  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago^  and  Candia. 

(Vide  Hughes,  p.  27,  el  seq.) 

What  (Ere  the  names  of  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  Idands 
reepectivdy,  and  where  situated  f 

The  chief  of  the  Balearic  Isles  are  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica. 
They  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Spain. 

The  chief  of  the  Canaries  are  Teneriffe,  noted  for  its  peak,  and 
Ferro,  often  used  as  the  first  meridian  of  longitude  for  all  nations. 
They  are  situated  ofif  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
south  of  Madeira.  (Comwell's  Geography,  pp.  162,  249.) 

Where  are  the  following  islands? — Faroe,  Walcheren,  Lipari, 
Azores,  Ushant,  Rugen,  Minorca,  Paxo,  Elba,  Tkanet,  Nova 
Zembla,  Ax/iolme. 

Faroe,  S.-K  of  Iceland. 

Walcheren,  at  mouth  of  river  Scheld. 

Lipari,  between  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

Azores,  in  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  800  miles  west  of  continent  of. 
Europe. 

Ushant,  off  extreme  west  of  Brittany,  France. 

Rugen,  north  coast  of  Pomerania,  Europe. 

Minorca,  one  of  Balearic  islands,  east  of  Spain,  in  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Paxo,  one  of  Ionian  Islands,  west  coast  of  Greece. 

Elba,  between  Corsica  and  Italy. 
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Thanet,  N.-E.  of  Kent 
Nova  Zembla,  Arctic  Ocean,  N.  of  Europe. 
Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire. 

(See  Com  well's  Geography,  15th  edition;  Keith  Johnston's 
Atlas.) 

Where  are  the  follamng  islandSy  and  to  whom  do  they  belong: — 
Gottlandy  Elba,  ScUly,  Candia^  Minorca,  Heligoland,  Bonkolm  / 

Gottland  (Grothland). — Island  of  Baltic;  belongs  to  Sweden. 

Elba. — Island  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Scilly. — Group  of  islands,  west  of  English  Channel;  belong  to 
county  of  Cornwall,  England. 

Candia. — Mediterranean ;  belongs  to  Turkey. 

Minorca. — One  of  Balearic  Islands,  in  Mediterranean ;  belongs  to 
Spain. 

Heligoland. — In  North  Sea;  belongs  to  England. 

Bonholm  (Bomholm). — Island  in  Baltic  Sea;  belongs  to  Denmark. 

(See  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Give  an  account  of  the  principal  productions  of  Europe,  rioting 
the  country  or  countries  where  they  are  found. 

In  the  south,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton  tree,  and  date,  palm,  olive, 
orange,  and  lemon  trees.  In  the  central  regions,  the  vine,  and 
fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums;  the  oak,  beech, 
elm,  fir,  and  chestnut  trees.  The  most  extensive  forests  are  found 
in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

Minerals:  gold  and  silver  in  Austria;  tin  in  England;  copper 
in  England  and  Austria;  cosd  in  England  and  Belgium;  iron 
throughout  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway;  lead  in  Spain  and  England;  quicksilver  in  Spain  and 
Austria;  zinc  in  England  and  Belgium;  and  salt  in  most  countries. 
(  FkZe  Comwell,  p.  29.) 

Name  in  order  of  the  importance  of  their  produce  thoee  countries 
of  Europe  which  yield  coal, 

(I)  British  Islands,  (ii.)  Belgium,  (iiL)  France,  (iv.)  Germany, 
(v.)  Russia,  (vi.)  Sweden,  (viL)  Hungary. 
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FRAXCK. 

IMmrr^  mfrwnMf  ik€  Ummdaries  (^  Frames.     Draw  a  map^ 
tke  OJ/fEd  lim^^  tie  prim^pal  tmomiks  of  rivant^  and  ma-porU, 

Tiamat  i?  bcmkicd  on  X.  br  FjigJifih  Channel  and  Belgium. 
„  on  S.  br  F^rmees  and  Meditenanean  Sea. 

,  on  E.  br  the  Alps,  Jma  Mountains,  and  Yoeges 


„  on  W.  by  Bay  of  Kscay. 

Soolh  oottrt  fine  lakes'  eoQTex  curre  in  the  Meditenanean  lonnd 
to  Xht  BKPdh  d  rirer  Rhdne,  then  makes  a  carve  inwards,  fonnii^ 
the  Gnlf  of  L]n*3iis,  with  mouths  of  liTeis  HeraoH^  Ande,  and  Tet. 

We54  coast  Kne  mns  from  S.  to  K.  as  far  as  Nantes,  and  N.W.  to 
Bee  da  Bai,  fonning  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  months  of  rivers  Adoor, 
Giroode,  and  Leme.  Then  the  coast  line  tarns  eastward  to  SL 
llak)^  abrapdy  nnthwaid  to  Clape  de  la  Hogue,  and  southward 
to  Baymx ;  nuis  easTwaid  to  month  of  river  Seine,  and  then  has 
a  nofth-wesrwud  coaise  to  Cape  Griz  Xez,  thence  eastward  to 
boondaries  of  Belgium. 

Sea  PortSw — XIazseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Xantes,  Hochelle, 
Donkirk,  Boulogne,  CalaisL 

(Comwell's  Geography;  K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Wn'f^  Q  ihorf  ^^ojraphkcal  description  of  the  territory  won  from 
France  by  Gcmpjny  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  provinces  cedeil,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Lorraine,  comprise  an 
area  of  about  5,800  square  miles,  and  are  situated  on  the  north- 
east The  Vosges  mountains,  running  north,  are  on  the  left  of 
Aisace,  while  the  Rhine  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  The  only 
river  of  importance  is  the  Moselle.  The  territory  contains  the 
noted  battle-fields  of  Wissembourg  and  Worth,  in  Alsace,  and 
Forbach  and  Graveiotte,  in  Lorraine.  Strasbuig,  also  in  Alsace,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  Metz,  in  Lorraine,  on  the  Moselle,  Agricidtiire 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  form  the  chief  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  there  are  also  some  few  manufactures. 

Draw  a  map  of  France^  inserting  names  of  seas  and  hays,  traciny 
courses  of  Loirp,  Ganmne,  Seine^  BJione;  princijxil  monntnin 
ranyps;  ami  sifps  of  foUowiny  toinns:  Tours,  Rh^imji,  Rouen, 
Nant€6,  Lyons,  Paris,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Sfraslxniry,  Orleans. 
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Franco  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  English  Channel  and  Belgium. 

On  S.  by  Pyrenees  and  Mediterranean  Sea. 

On  £.  by  the  Alps,  Jura  Mountains,  and  Vosges  Mountains. 

On  W.  by  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Capes. — Griz  Nez,  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  La  Hogue,  in  the 
Channel,  Bee  du  Kaz. 

Parts  of  Sea. — Bay  of  Biscay,  English  diannel.  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gidf  of  Lyons. 

Mountains. — The  Alps,  between  France  and  Italy,  Pyrenees, 
between  France  and  Spain,  Mount  Jura,  between  France  and 
Switzerland;  also  the  Cevennes,  the  ^Mountains  of  Auveigne, 
and  Vosges. 

Loire  rises  in  Cevennes,  N.-W.  central,  and  after  a  course  of  600 
miles,  faUs  into  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Seine  drains  N.  of  France,  N,  and  N.-W.  course  of  470  miles, 
into  English  Channel. 

Garonne,S.  of  France,  N.-W.  course  ol  352  miles,  into  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Sh6ne  drains  S.  E.  of  France,  N.  to  S.  course  of  530  miles,  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Tours,  in  Indre-et-Loire,  on  river  Loire. 

Kheims,  in  Mame,  on  river  Vele. 

Rouen,  in  Seine-Inf^rieure,  on  river  Seine. 

Nantes,  in  Loire-Inferieure,  on  river  Loire. 

Lyons,  in  Rhone,  on  river  Rh6ne. 

Paris,  in  Seine- et-Oi»e,  on  river  Seine. 

Lille,  in  Nord. 

Bordeaux,  m  Gironde,  on  river  Garonne. 

Strasbourg,  on  the  Bas  Rhin,  Germany. 

Orleans,  in  Loire,  on  river  Loire. 

(Comwell*s  Geography;  Butler's  School  Atlas.) 

Trace  through  France  the  watershed  dividing  the  waters  flowing 
North-west  from  those  flomng  South-east, 

The  Cevennes  Mountains  mark  the  summits  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Beginning  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  run  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rh6ne  and  the  Saone  towards  the  sources  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  where  they  spread  out  into  the  Ardennes,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  Vosges.     North  of  the  Cevennes  lies  a  narrow  frontier 
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district,  which  slopes  along  the  BoseUe,  the  Mease,  and  the  Scheldt, 
towards  the  Gennan  Ocean.  East  of  these  lies  the  long  narrow 
valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rh6ne,  which  slopes  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  Cevennes  on  the  one  side,  the  Jura  Mountains  and 
the  Alps  on  the  other.  West  of  the  Cevennes  lies  the  far  greater 
part  of  France,  sloping  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  divided  into  three 
basins:  that  of  the  Seine,  opening  in  the  English  Channel,  those 
of  the  Loire  and  Garonne  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  watersheds 
of  these  three  rivers  are  broad  and  gentle  elevations,  and  the  only 
hills  in  this  great  western  slope  worthy  to  be  called  mountains  are 
near  the  sources  of  the  Loire  in  Auvergne,  where  the  groups  of 
Cantal  and  Mont  D'or  cover  an  extensive  district.  (Chambers's 
Elementary  Geography,  p.  74.) 

Draw  a  map  of  France^  with  indication  of  its  mountain  ranges, 
Mark  out  the  places  which  have  been  brought  into  special  pronUnenee 
by  the  late  war  with  Prussia, 

Moimtain  ranges. — The  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Italy; 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain;  Mount  Jura,  between  France 
and  Switzerland;  also  the  Cevennes,  the  Mountains  of  Auveigne, 
and  Vosges. 

Places  celebrated  through  late  war  with  Prussia — 

Sedan,  Thionville,  Verdun,  Metz,  Woerth,  Saarbruck,  Paris, 
Dijon.     (Imperial  Gazetteer,  by  Blackie,  and  Comwell's  Geography.) 

What  are  the  boundaries  which  separate  France  from  Switzerland  t 
Name  the  cantons  into  which  Switzerland  is  divided  and  the  rivers 
by  which  it  is  watered, 

France  is  separated  from  Switzerland  by  the  Alps  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  is  divided  into  the  following  twenty- 
two  cantons: — 

Appenzell  Ticino 

St.  Gall  Vaud 

Grisons  Valais 

Aargau  Neufch&tel 

Thurgau  Geneva 

Unterwalden       Schaffhausen 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Rh6ne,  the  Aar,  the  Inn,  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Ticino,  a  tributary  of  the  Pa 

(Comwell's  Geography,  p.  141.) 


Zurich 

Glanis 

Berne 

Zug 

Lucerne 

Friburg 

Schwitz 

Solothum 

Uri 

Basel 
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Oive  an  account  of  the  mountain  systems  of  France  and  Spain. 
Draw  a  map  to  illustrate  your  description. 

France. — ^The  principal  mountain  ranges  of  France  are  situated 
on  the  S.-W.  and  E.  frontiers,  and  are  connected  in  part  with  the 
Hesperian,  but  chiefly  with  the  Alpine  system.  They  may  be 
divided  into  seven  groups. 

(L)  The  Pyrenees,  which  separate  France  from  Spain,  the  two 
highest  summits  in  which  are  Maladetta  and  Mont  Perdu,  both 
situate  on  the  frontier  line  between  the  two  countries. 

(iL)  The  Alps,  which  separate  France  from  Italy,  the  highest 
summit  in  which  is  Mont  Blanc,  situate  on  the  border  line. 

(iiL)  The  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  separating  the 
basins  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Aar. 

(iv.)  The  Vosges  Mountains,  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  sepa- 
rate the  Bhine  from  its  affluent  the  Moselle. 

(v.)  The  C6te  d'Or  Mountains,  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  separate  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Loire  from  that  of 
the  Saone. 

(vi)  The  Cevennes,  run  under  different  names,  from  S.  to  N.-K, 
becoming,  however,  less  elevated  as  they  get  N.  They  divide 
the  country  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  form  its  great  water- 
shed, separating  the  basins  of  the  Ehdne  and  Saone  from  those 
of  the  Loire  and  Garonne. 

(viL)  The  Auvergne  Mountains,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne. 

Spain. — The  principal  Spanish  ranges,  in  addition  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  have  been  noticed  while  treating  of  France, 
suprdf  are: — 

(L)  The  Mountains  of  Castile,  which  form  a  central  chain  sepa- 
rating the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus. 

(ii)  The  Mountains  of  Toledo,  extending  from  Cape  Espichel  in 
Portugal  to  the  S.-W.  of  Aragon. 

(iii.)  The  Sierra  Morena,  which  terminate  in  Cape  St.  Vincent  in 
Portugal 

(iv.)  The  Sierra  Nevada,  which  run  from  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Palos, 
and  lie  between  the  basins  of  the  Guadalquiver  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  range  contains  Mulhacen,  the  highest  summit 
in  the  Peninsula.     Owing  to  the  peculiar  saw-like  appearance 
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of  iheir  siimiuitn,  some  of  the  ranges  of  Spanish  mountains  are 
termeil  siernts.     (Mackay's  Manual  of  Geog.,  pp.  184  and  204.) 

What  are  the  principal  mountains  in  France? 

The  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain. 

The  Alps,  between  Franco  and  Italy;  highest  summit,  belonging 
to  France,  being  Mont  Blanc. 

The  Jura  Mountains,  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  Voeges,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

C6te  d'Or  Mountains,  in  department  of  same  name. 

Cevennea  Mountains,  in  Languedoc 

Auveigno  Mountains,  separating  basin  of  the  Loire  from  tliat  of 
the  Dordogne  and  Garonne.  {Vide  Mackay's  Geog.,  p.  205.) 

De9cribe  the  stirfaee  of  France.  Give  its  protludions.  In  what 
Departments  are  the  following  placeAi: — BayeuXy  Toulouse^  Poietiers^ 
Orleans? 

France,  as  a  country,  is  flat,  and  its  aspect  consequently  tame 
and  dreary.  Its  principal  mountains  are  on  its  borders,  and  its 
chief  elevations  on  the  Italian  frontier  in  the  Alps.  The  Pyrenees 
separate  it  from  S|)ain.  The  Cevennes  run  through  the  country 
from  N.-£.  to  S.,  and  form  its  chief  watershed.  The  other  chief 
ranges  arc  the  Yosges  (in  the  R),  and  mountains  of  Auvergne  (in 
the  interior),  of  volcanic  origin;  Jura  (on  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land), and  Wto  d*Or  (in  department  of  same  name). 

The  siuidy  waste  of  the  Landes  in  the  S.-W.  form  a  remarkable 
feature. 

Its  cliief  plains  are  those  of  Langres  and  Languedoc,  the  latter 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  genial  climate. 

Its  chief  productions  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  building 
stone,  sluto,  and  salt 

Places,  Departments, 

Bayeux .  .  .  Calvados, 

Toulouse  .  .  Haute-Garonnc. 

Poictiers  .  ,  Vienne. 

Orleans.  ,  .  Loiret 

Mention  the  chief  products  of  France^  specifying  those  which  she 
exports  most  largely  to  Britain, 
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Wine,  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen,  hardware,  brandy, 
jewellery,  com;  in  the  South,  the  mulberry,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax. 

Exports  largely  to  Britain-— -cotton,  silk  and  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  wine  and  brandy,  lace,  jewellery,  articles  of  fashion. 

(Comwell's  Geography — "  France.*') 

Describe  the  situations  of  the  follotoing  Departments  of  France^ 
ami  name  the  principal  town  or  towns  in  each: — Calvados,  Morhihan, 
Oironde,  Seine  ei  Oise,  Somme,  Bhdne,  and  Manche. 

Calvados — In  France ;  bounded  N.  by  English  Channel ;  S.  by 
Ome  and  La  Manche ;  K,  department  Eure;  W.,  La  Manche. 

Principal  towns — Caen,  Bayeux,  Falaise. 

Morbihan — In  province  of  Brittany;  S.  coast. 

Principal  towns — ^Vannes,  L'Orient,  Ploermel,  Pontivy. 

Gironde — Maritime  province;  W.  coast  of  France. 

Principal  places — Bordeaux,  Bazas,  Blaye. 

Seine  et  Oise — Department  France;  bounded  N.  by  department 
Oise;  S.  by  department  Loire;  E.  by  Seine  et  Marne ;  S.-W. 
by  Eure-et-Loire ;  N.-W.  by  Eure. 

Chief  towns — ^Versailles,  Nantes,  Pontoise. 

Somme — Department  France;  maritime;  N.-W.  coast. 

Chief  towns — Amiens,  Abbeville,  Doulens. 

Bhone — Maritime;  department  France;  S.  coast  (on  Mediter- 
ranean Sea). 

Chief  towns — Lyons,  Ville  Franchfe. 

Manche — Maritime;  department  France;  Normandie;  N.-W, 
coast 

Chief  towns — St  L6,  Avranches,  Cherbourg. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer;  K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Give  tJie  na^nes  and  positions  of  the  toirnis  in  Brittany, 

Brest,  on  Brest  harbour,  Finisterre. 
Quimper,  on  S.  coast  of  Finisterre. 
Morlaix,  on  N.  coast  of  Finisterre. 
St.  Brieux,  on  N.  coast  of  C6tes  du  Nord. 
Loudeac,  in  S.  of  Cdtes  du  Nord. 
Guingamp,  in  N.  of  Cdtes  du  Nord. 
Dinan,  in  K  of  C6tes  du  Nord. 
Rennes,  in  centre  of  Illo-et-Yilaine. 
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St  Malo,  on  N.  coast  of  Ille^t-Yilaine. 

Vitie,  in  K  of  lUe-et-Vilaine. 

NanteSy  on  river  Loire,  in  Loire-Inf^rieore. 

CMteau  Briani,  in  N.  of  Loire-Inf^enre. 

Painboeof ,  at  mouth  of  Loire,  in  Loiie-Inf^eure. 

Vannes,  S.  coast  of  Morbihan. 

L'Orient,  S.  coast  of  Morbihan. 

Pontivy,  on  N.  coast  of  Morbihan. 

Ploermel,  on  K  coast  of  Morbihan. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Graaetteer;  K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

WTiat  are  the  principal  sea-port  town»  of  France  f  Describe  the 
course  of  the  WiSne. 

Havie,  Cherbooig,  Brest^  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  Nice. 

ThK  RHdNS. 

The  Rhdne  rises  on  the  western  side  of  Mont  St  Gothard,  and 
flows  S.-W.  as  far  as  Martigny,  then  flowing  N.-W.  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  emerging  from  the  S.-W.  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  flowing  first  S.-W.,  then  N.-W.,  then  W.,  it  reaches  Lyons, 
where  it  is  joined  by  its  tributary,  the  Saone,  after  which  it  flows 
due  S.,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  by  four 
mouths. 

What  are  the  principal  manufacturing  totens  of  France^  and  far 
what  are  they  respectively  famous  f 

Manufactures,  Towns, 

Silk.  Lyons,  Paris,  Nismes,  Avignon, 

and  Tours. 
Woollen.  Rouen,  Elbeuf,  and  Abbeville. 

Cotton.  Rouen,  St  Quentin,  Paris,  and 

Troyes, 
Linon  and  Cambrics.  Lille,  Cambray,  and  Rouen. 

Hardware.  St.  i^tienne. 

Gloves.  Paris. 

Lace.  Caen  and  Valenciennes. 
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GERMANY. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chrman 
Empire  f 

The  German  Empire,  including  of  course  the  kingdom  of  Prassia, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  Jutland,  and  the  Baltic  ; 
S.  by  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria;  K  by  Austria,  Poland, 
and  Russia;  and  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  following 
French  departments,  viz.,  part  of  Moselle,  and  Meurthe  (part  only 
having  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  been 
ceded  to  Germany),  the  departments  of  Yosges,  Haute  Sa6no,  and 
Doub& 

Wluxt  countries  are  comprised  in  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tionj  and  what  proportion  does  their  area  bear  to  the  rest  of 
Cfermany  f 

Prussia  and  Germany. — For  the  twenty-one  semi-independent 
states,  forming  the  North  German  Confederation  under  the  control  of 
Prussia,  and  for  the  five  states  comprising  South  Germany,  and  their 
respective  areas,  see  Mackay's  Manual  of  Geography.  The  total 
area  of  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation  is  158,977 
square  miles,  while  that  of  the  Southern  States  loosely  connected  by 
treaties,  and  under  the  nominal  ascendancy  of  Bavaria,  is  44,532  ; 
therefore  the  proportion  of  the  latter  would  be  less  than  one-third  of 
the  former.     (Mackay's  Man.  Geo.,  pp.  23G  and  250.) 


SPAIN. 

Describe  the  principal  features  and  (jeoijraphiced  divisions  of  the 
Siyanish  Peninstda. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  (in  shape  nearly  square)  contains  216,000 
square  miles.  Its  great  distinguishing  physical  feature  is  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Europe.  It  is  united 
to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  230  miles  broad,  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  wliich  nm  entirely  across  it,  forming  one  of  tlie  natural 
boundaries  of  the  country.     Its  coast  line  is  unbroken  except  in  tlie 

Q  Q 
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N.-W.,  and,  considering  its  great  extent,  is  notably  wanting  in  good 
harlK)urs ;  the  chief  bays  being  Corunna,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bay  of  Setubal  in  Portugal  Its  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Castile, 
the  Sierra  Morena,  the  Sierra  Nevada;  and  the  highest  point  is 
Mulhaccn,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Douro, 
Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir,  Ebro,  Minho.  Its  internal  com- 
munication is  very  deficient;  few  roads,  and  those  very  badly  kept; 
few  canals;  none  in  Portugal  Spain  was  formerly  divided  into 
fourteen  divisions,  viz.,  seven  kingdoms,  two  principalities,  and 
four  provinces.  It  is  now  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces,  for 
which  see  Comwell's  Geography,  p.  166.  Its  climate  is  very  dry, 
and  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
fertile;  that  of  Portugal  considerably  more  so  than  Spain.  It  is 
destitute  of  forests,  but  is  considered  rich  in  minerals :  quicksilver, 
iron,  lead,  and  marble  being  amongst  its  chief  productions.  Its 
inhabitants  form  part  of  the  Greek- Latin  race.  There  is  a  language 
called  Basque,  spoken  by  about  half  a  million  of  people  inhabiting 
the  provinces  in  the  north-east. 

Portugal  is  divideil  into  six  provinces,  for  which  see  also  Com- 
well's  Geography,  p.  1 72.  (  F?V^  Corn  well's  Geography,  p.  162,  et  seq.) 

Drap  a  incip  of  Spain, 

Spain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
S.  by  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  K  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  W.  by  Portugal  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Provinces. — N.,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Leon,  and 
Old  Castile ;  K,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia ;  S.,  Andalusia,  Murcia; 
in  centre  and  W.,  New  Castile,  Estremadura. 

Rivers. — Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir,  Ebro,  and 
Minho. 

Capes. — Ortcgal,  Finisterre,  on  N.-W.  coast;  Trafalgar,  Tarifa, 
on  S.  coast;  Gata,  Palos,  on  S.-E.  and  E. ;  Creux,  N.-K  point. 

Mountiiins. — Pyrenees,  Mountains  of  Asturias,  Mountains  of 
Castile,  Mountains  of  Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada. 

Islands. — Balearic  Isles,  off  E.  coast. 

Climate. — Very  dry,  excejjt  on  N.  and  N.W.  coasts. 

The  country  is  ricli  in  mettils. 

(CnniweJl's  Geography — "  Spain.") 


\ 
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WhcU  are  the  howidaries  of  Podwj(d  f  Name  the  cape  in  which 
the  Pyrenees  temiinaie^  and  tlie  river  which  completes  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain  at  their  tcesterti  extremity, 

Portugal — N.  by  Oalicia ;  S.  by  Atlantic  Ocean ;  K  by  Spain  ; 
W.  by  Atlantic. 

Pyrenees  terminate  on  £a8t  by  Cape  Creux. 
Siver  Bidasaoa  completes  boundary  on  West 

(Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Beginning  at  Otbraltar,  name  four  provinces  lying  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  four  canterminotis  with  France, 

Four  provinces  lying  along  the  Mediterranean:  Andalusia, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia. 

Four  provinces  conterminous  with  France:  Yascongados,  Navarre, 
Aiagon,  and  Catalonia. 

(Keith  Johnston's  Atlas;  Butler's  School  Atlas.) 

Into  how  many  provinces  is  Spain  divided  f  Give  the  names  of 
the  older  and  inore  generally  known  provinces  and  the  principal  tmuns, 

Spain  was  formerly  divided  into  the  following  thirteen  provinces, 
viz.: — 

Provinces,  Principal  Towns, 

1.  New  Castile  Madrid  and  Toledo. 

2.  Old  Castile  Santander,  Valladolid,  and  Burgos. 

3.  Leon  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

4.  Estremadura  Badtigoz. 

5.  Andalusia  Seville  and  Cadiz. 

6.  Murcia  Murcia  and  Cartagena. 

7.  Valencia  Valencia  and  Alicant. 

8.  Catalonia  Barcelona  and  Tarragona. 

9.  Aragon  Saragossa. 

10.  Navarre  Pampelona, 

11.  Biscay  San  Sebastian,  Vittoria. 

12.  Asturias  Oviedo. 

13.  Galicia  Santiago  and  Coninna. 

Describe  the  rivers  of  Spain. 

(1).  The  course. 
(2).  Tlie  source. 
(3).  The'moutlL 

Q  Q  ^ 
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The  DouTO  drains  N.  of  the  cential  table-land  of  Spain,  and  in 
its  lower  course  the  N.  of  Portugal.  Its  course  is  very  rapid,  and 
IS  500  miles  in  length.  Towns  on  its  right  bank  :  Soria,  Zamorft, 
and  Oporta  Rises  in  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  j^dls  into  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Tagus,  largest  river  of  the  Peninsula,  drains  the  central  part 
of  the  table-land  between  the  Castilian  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  de 
Toledo,  and  in  its  lower  course  Central  Portugal  Before  it  reaches 
Lisbon,  its  estuary  is  above  seven  miles  wide,  but  contracts  to  two 
miles  at  that  city,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Course  600 
miles.     Rises  in  the  Sierra  Albarracina. 

The  Guadiana  drains  the  S.  of  the  table-land  between  Sierra  de 
Toledo  and  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  its  lower  course  the  S.  of 
Portugal,  forming  in  part  the  boundary  between  that  country  and 
Spain.  At  about  30  miles  from  its  source  it  disappears  for  20 
miles,  and  then  rises  again  and  forms  two  small  lakes  called  Los 
Ojos  de  Guadiana.  Badajoz  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  after 
passing  which  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length  of  course 
420  miles. 

Guadalquivir  drains  S.  district  of  grejit  table-land  between  Sierra 
Morena  and  Sierra  Nevada,  S.-W.  course,  Cordova  on  right  bank, 
Seville  on  left ;  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  after  a  course  of  320 
miles. 

The  Ebro  rises  on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  flows  with  a  south- 
easterly course  through  Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Tortosa. 

(Cromwell's  Geography — "  Spain.") 

.  ]V7iat  jfroportlon   docs  the   area   of  Portugal   bear  to  that  of 
England  ami  Wcdes. 

Not  quite  two-thirds ;  England  and  Wales  contains  58,000 
square  miles;  Portugal,  37,000.      (Comwell's  Geo.,  pp  34,  162.) 


ITALY. 

Give  some   account  of  the  surface  and  configuration  of  Italy. 
Ea^^lain  tfw  site  and  give  the  names  of  the  jyri^ncijxd  lakes. 

Italy  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  being  traversed  in  its  whole 
length   by  tlic  Apennines,   some    of  whose  jieaks  in  Naples  are 
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nearly  10,000  feet  high.  Its  valleys  are  delightful,  and  its  plains  are 
enlivened  with  gentle  undulations,  rivers,  and  woods  It  has  coast  on 
three  sides,  indented  by  fine  bays.  The  air  in  most  districts  is  mild 
and  genial  In  Naples,  however,  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  and 
its  effect  is  occasionally  rendered  peculiarly  oppressive  by  a  sultry 
wind  called  the  Sirocco,  blowing  from  Africa. 

The  soil  is  very  productive. 

The  chief  lakes  in  the  north  of  Italy  are:  Como,  in  Lombardy; 
Maggiore,  between  the  provinces  of  Sardinia  and  Lombardy;  Garda, 
between  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  ;  Perugia,  Bolseno,  and  Celano,  in 
the  Apennines. 

Draw  a  map  of  Italy,  with  special  indications  of  tlie  courses 
of  rivers,  of  mountain  ranges,  and  of  the  sites  of  the  principal  cities. 

As  regards  the  special  indications  of  the  courses  of  its  rivers,  the 
following  should  have  been  inserted: — 

The  Po,  the  largest  (with  its  tributaries,  the  Ticino  and  others), 
which  rises  in  Mount  Viso,  and  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  discharges  itself  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Adriatic 

The  Adige,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol  and  flows  S.-E.  into  the 
Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  Amo,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  below  Pisa. 

The  Tiber,  which  also  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing 
through  the  Papal  States,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Rome. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  numberless  smaller  ones. 

As  to  the  mountain  ranges. — ^The  Alps  and  the  Apennines  (which 
are  connected  with  the  Maritime  Alps)  are  the  principal  The 
Maritime,  Cottian,  and  Graian  Alps  separate  Italy  from  France; 
and  the  Peimine,  Lepontine,  RhsBtian,  and  Camic  Alps,  Italy  from 
Switzerland.  The  Apennines  run  N.  and  S.  throughout  the  entire 
Peninsula. 

Its  principal  cities  are:  Home,  on  the  Tiber;  Naples,  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name;  Florence,  on  the  Amo,  the  former  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy;  Pisa,  on  the  Amo,  noted  for  its  leaning 
tower;  Milan,  on  the  Po;  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Po,  the 
former  capital  of  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  afterwards,  until  1864, 
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of  tho  kingdom  of  Italy  3  and  Yenicey  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name. 

In  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Apennines  split  into  two  parts, 
which  terminate  in  Capes  Spartivento  and  Maria  di  Leuca 
respectively.  The  Italian  mountains  are  destitute  of  metals,  hut  are 
pre-eminently  noted  for  their  magnificent  marhles. 

Italy  has  been  likened  to  the  shape  of  a  hoot;  name  the  capes  at 
the  spur,  Jied,  and  toe.  By  whai  rivers  do  the  three  largest  Italian 
lakes  communicate  with  the  Po  f 

Spur — Gargano  Pr. 

Heel — C.  Leuca. 

Toe — C.  Spartivento. 

Lake  Maggiore  hy  river  Tessini,  or  Ticina 

Lake  Como         ,,  river  Adda. 

Lake  Garda        „  river  Mincio. 

(Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Name  the  principal  provinces  of  Italy,  with  their  chirf  towns. 
State  wJiat  you  know  of  San  Marino,  Andorre,  and  CaprercL 

Provinces,  Chief  Towns. 

Tuscany  Florence,  Leghorn,  Pisa. 

Piedmontese  Provinces  Turin,  Alessandria. 

Genoese  Provinces  Genoa,  Spezia. 

Lombardy  Milan,  Pavia. 

Venetia  Venice,  Padua,  Mantua. 

Emilia  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma 

The  Marches  Ancona. 

Umbria  Perugia. 

Neapolitan  Provinces  Naples,  Capua,  Taranto. 

Sicily  Palermo,  Messina. 

Sardinia  Cagliari,  Sassari. 

San  Marino,  in  Marches,  Italy,  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  ancient  States  in  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  rural  pursuits  and  silk  manufactures.  It  was  a  republic,  and  is 
still  allowed  to  retain  its  nominal  independence.  (Hughes's  Class 
Book  in  Geog.,  pp.  128, 129,  6th  edit) 

Andorre  is  a  small  independent  repubUc  in  the  Pyrenees,  under 
the  protection  of  France  and  Spain.     (Corn well's  Qt&og.,  p.  160.) 


i 
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Capiera  is  a  small  island  situate  to  the  N.-E.  of  Coisica,  and  is 
celebrated  as  formerly  being  the  residence  of  Garibaldi 

Enumerate  the  principal  lakes  of  Italy,  and  indicate  their 
respective  sites. 

In  Lombardy,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  all  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  proceeding  from  West  to  East,  Maggiore,  Lugano, 
Como,  Iseo,  and  Grarda.  In  the  Apennine  region  the  principal 
are  Trasimeno  or  Perugia,  and  Bolsena,  S.-W.  of  Perugia,  and 
Bracciano,  S.-E.  of  Bolsena,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  and  Celano 
or  Fucino,  in  the  N.  of  Naples.  The  other  lakes  in  the  Apennine 
regions  are  of  small  dimensions. 

JSnttmerate  in  order  of  area  the  lakes  of  Italy. 
The  principal  lakes  would  seem  to  come  in  the  following  order, 
according  to  area: — Grarda,  Maggiore,  Como,  Lugano,  Iseo,  and  Orta. 

Mention  in  order  the  passes  over  the  Alps,  showing  the  countries 
or  valleys  which  tliey  respectively  connect,  and  Iww  many  of  tlunn 
are  famotis  in  history. 

Passes  over  Alps  are  divided  in  three  classes : — 

First  Class. 

Mont  Cenis,  from  France  to  Italy,  cons  ructed  by  Napoleon  I. 
(Mont  Cenis  tunnel). 

Simplon,  from  Valais  to  Piedmont;  Stelvio  leads  from  Tyrol  to 
Lombardy.  The  former  constructed  by  Napoleon  L,  in  1800  to  1805; 
the  latter  constructed  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Splugen  and  Bemadino,  from  the  Grisons  into  Lombardy.  St 
Gothard,  between  iJri  and  Ticino.  Hospice,  6,808  feet  high  on 
mountains. 

Second  Class. 

Little  and  Great  Si  Bernard,  celebrated  for  the  Monastery  of  St 
Bernard,  between  Piedmont  and  Switzerland  (Valais).  Hannibal 
entered  Italy  by  Little  St  Bernard. 

Col  de  Balme. 

Gemini  connect  Berne  and  Alais. 

Grimsel  connects  Hasli  Valley  and  Alais,  N.-E. 

Third  Class. 
Col  de  G^nt,  from  Piedmcmt  to  Savoy  by  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
Mont  Cervin,  from  Valais  to  Piedmont     On  summit  of  ■J)as8  are 
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l>rnr  a  Miy<r  0^  f J^  Mit^H^tmEmgeaL     What  art  Ut  dMmtemtums  t 

The  Mtdilemixm  S«i  Bes  betvwB  lilitnde  SO' 3^ 
lonchxide  5»  W.,  15=  R;  mrnshfc 

Shores  of  Europe  on  X.  and  X.-W. 
„         AfnctL  on  S. 
9  Asft     on  £. 

Comnnmkatcs  on  W.  vith  Albntk  Ooean  bj  Stnits  of  GibnUar; 
on  N.-R  with  Black  Sea;  throi^  Sea  of  Mazmoim,  Stnits  of 
Daidacelles,  and  Constantiiiople*     Venr  inegidar  in  shape. 
2,200  miles  long. 
1,200  miles  broad.  (Bkckie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

DroK  an  outline  map  of  the  Miditerranean  east  of  BicUy  and 
M(dfa,  mentioning  the  di^rent  amnfn'eg  ami  marking  the  differetd 
idands. 

Coast-line  from  Sicily  of  Meditenanean  Sea.  Cape  SpartiTento 
at  toe  of  Italy,  Xorth-£astward  to  Cape  Colonna,  forming  Gulf  of 
Squilkce;  Gulf  of  Taranto  between  toe  and  heel  of  Italy;  Cape 
Leuca  at  S.  part  of  heel,  North- Westward,  forming  Adriatic  Sea  ; 
Gulf  of  Trieste  at  mo6t  N.  point ;  from  thence  the  ooast-line  turns 
South  Eastward,  along  W.  of  Turkey  and  W.  of  Greece,  as  far  S.  as 
Cape  Matapan.  Ionian  Idauds  lie  on  \V.  coast  of  Greece,  Crete,  or 
Candia,  to  S.-E.  of  Greece.  Then  the  coast-line  from  Cape  Matapan 
turns  abruptly  N.,  forming  the  Morea,  and  continues  N.  to  Gulf  of 
Salonika.  Islands  offKcoast  of  Greece,  CydadeSy  Negropont,  Skyroe^ 
and  Scojfelas.     Coast-line  turns  S.-W.  down  W.  shores  of  Turkey  in 
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Asia.  Eastward  along  S.  shores  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Islands  on 
W.  ooast  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Inibroa,  Lemaroa,  Lesbos,  8cto,  Samoa 
Nicaria,  Rhodes,  and  small  islands  of  Archipelaga  Coast-line  S. 
past  Palestine,  and  abraptly  W.  along  N.  Africa,  States  of  Egypt, 
Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Malta.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  lies  East- 
ward as  fer  as  53",  N.  45"  bV,  S.  30"  2(y. 
(Islands  are  printed  in  Italics.) 

(Keith  Johnston's  Atlas;  Blackie's  Imperial  Grazetteer.) 

Name  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  tohat 
countries  do  they  belong  f 

Balearic  Isles,      to  Spain,  by  peace  of  1802. 

Corsica,  to  France. 

Sardinia,  to  Italy. 

Sicily,  to  Italy. 

Ionian  Isles,        A  free  State  of  Europe,  placed  under  Protectorate 

of  Great  Britain,  1815,  now  belonguig  to 

Greece. 
Cyclades,  to  kingdom  of  Greece,  now  formed  into  a  separate 

nomos. 
Candia,  to  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Rhodes,  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  taken  in  1522. 

Malta,  to  England. 

Cyprus,  to  England. 

Lesbos,  Scio,  Mitylene,  Nicaria,  Samos,  Patmos,  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Elba,  to  Italy. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer;  Comwell's  Greography.) 

Name  the  principal  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Spain — Malaga,  Alicant,  and  Barcelona. 
In  France — Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Nice. 
In  Italy — Genoa,  L^hom,  Civita  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  and  Naples; 
and  Venice  in  the  Adriatic. 

In  Austria — Trieste,  Fiume,  Bagusa  (all  in  the  Adriatic). 
In  Greece — Patras,  and  Pirseus,  the  port  of  Athens. 

What  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  respectively  f 
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Mediterranean. 

Black  Sea. 

Caspian, 

Ebro 

Danube 

Ural 

RhOne 

Dneister 

Volga 

Amo 

Dnieper 

Terek 

Tiber 

Don 

-.^,.           Adriatic 
Adige     J 

Kouban 

Moritza  archipelago 

. 

Wliat  are  Vie  principal 

tributaries  of  the  Baltic^ 

AdriaiiCy  and 

Caspian  Seasf 

Baltic. 

Adriaiic, 

Caspum. 

Glommen 

Po 

Ural 

Neva 

Adige 

Volga 

South  Dwina 

Terek 

Niemen 

Vistula 

Oder 

SWITZERLAND. 
Give  a  geographical  description  of  Switzerland  or  Sicily. 

Switzerland  between  latitude  45*  60'  and  47'  50'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 6*  and  10'  25'  £.  Bounded  N.  by  Baden,  N.-K  by  Wurtem- 
buig  and  Bavaria,  £.  by  Liechtenstein  and  Tyrol,  S.  by  Austrian 
Italy,  Piedmont,  arid  Savoy.  Country  very  mountainous.  Chief 
mountains — the  Alps,  Mount  Jura.  Rivers — Rhine,  Rh6ne,  Po, 
Ticino.  Lakes — Geneva,  Constance,  Neufchatel,  Lucerne,  Zurich. 
Climate  various — warm  in  valleys,  snow  on  mountain  tops.  Chief 
towns — Greneva  (first  manufacturing  town),  Basle,  Berne,  St.  Gall, 
Lausanne.     Falls  of  Staubbach,  900  feet  high.     Soil  various. 

Sicily,  largest  isle  of  Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy  by 
Straits  of  Messina;  extends  from  latitude  36'  38'  to  38'  18'  N., 
longitude  12'  25'  to  15*  35'  E.,  nearly  in  form  of  triangle, 
formed  by  Cape  Boco  on  W.,  Cape  Passaro  in  S.-R,  Cape  Taro  in 
N.-E.  Soil  very  fertile.  Climate  excellent  Volcanic  mountain, 
Etna,  10,900  feet  high.     Gulfs— Castel-a-Mare,  Palermo,  Patti,  on 
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N.y  those  of  Catania,  Augusta,  Syracuse,  on  K  Headlands^ — San 
Yito,  Di  Gallo,  Melazzo,  and  Taro,  on  N. ;  Santa  Croce,  Mono-di- 
Porco,  and  Passaro,  on  £. ;  Current  Point,  Scalambra,  Alicata,  and 
Granitola,  on  S. ;  Boco  on  W.  Chief  towns — Syracuse,  Catania, 
Trapani,  Caltanicetta,  GirgentL 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Grazetteer;  Comwell's  Geography,  16th  ed) 

Draw  a  map  of  Switzerland^  sJiotoing  the  demarcation  of  the 
eantona. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  as  to  which  see 
page  588. 

Oive  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Empire. 

As  to  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland,  see  page  602. 

Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Silesia, 
and  Poland;  E,  by  Russia  and  Turkey;  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic, 
and  Venetia;  and  W.  by  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria. 

Draw  a  map  of  Switzerland  and  give  the  names  of  its  six  highest 
mountains. 

In  this  map  should  have  been  inserted  its  twenty-two  cantons, 
with  the  chief  town  in  each,  its  principal  mountains,  courses  of 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

1.  Monte  Eosa. 

2.  Mont  Cervin. 

3.  Finsteraarhom. 

4.  Jungfrau. 

5.  Schreckhom. 

6.  Simplon. 

Enumerate  in  order  qf  area  the  lakes  of  Switzerland* 

Geneva,    area  330  square  miles. 
Constance    „     290      „         „ 
Neufch&tel  „      90      „         „ 

Lucerne,  length  25  miles  from  W.  to  S. ;  breadth  9  miles  from 
8.-W.  to  K-E. 

Zurich,  length  27  miles,  breadth  3  miles. 

(Com well's  Geography ;  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 
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D£NMAKK,fta 

G*vt  £4f  orqfUfilt  fjf  DtimmoA^  Sweden.^  Norway^  and  HatUmd. 

Denmiuk — Copenhagen. 
Sweden — Stockholm. 


Holland — ^Amsterdam. 

(Comwell'8  Geog.— "  England.") 

Wkai  art  ike  wstwral  divisions  of  Denmark  t 

The  Penmsnla  and  the  Iftlands,  sepanted  from  it  hy  the  waters 
of  the  Cattegat,  Great  Belt,  and  little  Belt,  are  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  as  at  present  constitated.  The 
N.  of  the  Peninsula  (Jutland)  is  almost  entirely  separated  from  tiie 
8.  p(»ti<m  by  the  Lym  fiord,  which  runs  across  the  country  from 
the  Cattegat,  and  is  separated  from  the  German  Ocean  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  only,  through  which  the  sea  burst  in  1825.  There 
are  no  mountains;  the  surface  of  the  country  is  one  uniform  plain, 
but  nearly  a  quarter  is  waste  or  water.     (Comwell's  Greog.,  p.  185.) 

Give  the  channds  which  separate  Sweden  from  Norway  and 
the  mainland  from  Denmark,  Name  the  three  largest  lakes  in 
Sweden. 

The  Skager  Rack  separates  Sweden  from  Norway.  The  Catt^t, 
the  mainland  from  the  peninsula  of  Denmark. 

The  three  largest  lakes  in  Sweden  are — ^Wener  (the  third  lake 
in  point  of  size  in  Europe),  Wetter  and  Malar. 

What  channels  separate  Sweden  from  Norway  and  the  mainland 
from  Denmarky  and  what  river  forms  the  boundary  hettoeen  Russia 
and  Norway  ? 

As  to  first  part  of  question,  see  last  answer ;  the  River  Enarejoki, 
which  Lb  callod  further  north  Tenojoki,  separates  the  Norwegian 
Province  of  Finmark  from  Russian  Lapland. 
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BELGIUM,  &c 

Wliat  are  the  boundaries  of  Belgium^  and  what  proportion  does 
it  hear  to  that  of  England  and  Wales  f 

Belgium  bounded  on  N.  by  Holland ;  E.  by  Germany ;  S.  and 
S.-W.  by  France ;  N.-W.  by  English  Channel 

Belgium  area,  11,400  square  miles. 
England    „     51,000         „ 
Wales       „      7,340         „ 

(ComwcU's  Geography.) 

Describe  the  Morea^  Belgium^  and  SicUy, 

Morea,  S.  portion  of  kingdom  of  Greece,  separated  from  the 
continent  by  Gulf  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina,  and  only  attached 
to  it  by  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  is  now  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  contains  the  Nomes  of  Argolis,  Illia, 
or  Elias,  and  Achaia,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  Lakonia.  Chief 
towns — Corinth,  Tripolitza,  Navarino,  Nauplia.  Mountains  running 
'S,  and  S.,  Mount  Taygetus;  river  Eonfia,  or  Alpheus,  course  K 
toW. 

Belgium,  country  of  Europe,  shape  resembles  a  triangle ;  divided 
into  nine  provinces.  Surface  is  an  inclined  plane,  somewhat  rugged, 
elevated  in  S.E.;  in  N.-W.  it  sinks  into  low  plain.  Chief  towns — 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ostend  (port),  Waterloo.  Bivers 
—Scheldt,  Lys,  Ourthe,  Maas.  Climate — Humid  and  foggy.  Soil 
— Fertile ;  extensive  heaths  and  swamps. 

Sicily,  island  to  South  of  Italy,  largest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
very  mountainous.  Volcano — Mount  Etna.  Soil — fertile;  anciently 
called  "  the  Granary  of  Rome."  Chief  towns — Syracuse,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Vizzini.  Cape  Passaro,  south  point;  Cape  St.  Vito,  west 
point ;  separated  from  Italy  by  Straits  of  Messina.  Mountains  are 
covered  with  magnificent  forests.  Rivers — Grarctta  or  Trinetus, 
Salso,  Platani,  Callatabellota  or  Isbura,  Belied.  No  lakes  worthy 
of  the  name ;  largest.  Lake  Lentini. 

(Blackio's  Imperial  Gazetteer ;  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 
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MISCELLANEOUa 

If  a  idegraph  were  to  he  laid  by  land  from  Lisbon  to  St,  Peien- 
burg,  what  countries  fcould  it  pass  through^  and  what  towns  unmld 
form  tlie  most  convenient  stations  f 

From  Lisbon,  through  countries  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Gormany,  Russia. 

Through  towns  of  Aviz,  Valencia,  Truxillo,  Montalban,  Madrid, 
Pampeluna,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  Coburg,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dantric, 
Konisberg,  Biga,  Novgorod,  St  Petersbuig. 

(K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Wliat  is  the  most  direct  line  for  a  telegraph  from  Paris  to  Madrid, 
and  what  toicns  might  serve  as  the  chief  stations  f 

The  most  direct  line  is  vid  the  following  towns,  which  will  aunre 
for  chief  stations: — 

Paris,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angoul^me,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  Pampeluna,  Soria,  Guadalajara. 

Madrid.  (K.  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

What  are  the  principal  places  you  would  pass  through  in  going 
a  direct  line  from  Puj'is  to  VersaiUes  f 

Paris,  Corbeil,  Melun,  Nemours,  Fontainebleau,  St.  jfetienne, 
Montelimart,  Marseilles. 

Name  tJie  countries  and  principal  places  through  which  a 
traveller  would  mast  naturally  pass  in  going  from  Paris  to  St, 
Petersburg, 

Countries. — France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

Princijml  towns. — Paris,  Rheims,  Mezi^res,  in  France;  Liege,  in 
Belgium;  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Bromberg,  Konigsbeig,  in 
Germany  (including  Prussia);  VUna,  Pskov,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Russia. 

Between  what  two  rivers  and  what  two  jyoints  on  tJiose  rivers  does 
France  toueh  Switzerland? 

France  touches  Switzerland  between  Geneva  on  the  Rhone  and 
Basle  on  the  Rhine. 
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Name  tlie  British  possessions  in  Europe^  and  describe  tJieir 
sUtiotion, 

The  British  possessions  in  Europe  are — 
Gibraltar,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  south  of  Sicily. 
Heligoland,  a  small  island  off  the  north-west  of  Germany,  in  tlie 
North  Sea. 


THE  COURSES  OF  THE  RIVERS. 

Take  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe  and  describe  its  course  from 
source  to  sea.  Name  the  countries  it  traverses  and  tovms  on  eitlier 
hank, 

Volga,  in  Europe,  is  largest  of  European  rivers.  It  proceeds 
from  a  small  lake  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Valdai  Hills.  Flows  S.-E. 
to  TubtzoY,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles,  then  K.-E.  to  Mologa,  K 
by  S.  to  the  vicinity  of  Kazan,  S.  to  Sarepta,  and  thence  S.-K  to 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Chief  towns  on  right  bank. — Nij,  Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Saratov, 
Astrakan. 

Chief  towns  on  left  bank. — Kostroma,  Kazan.  Course,  2,400 
miles. 

(Blacklegs  Imperial  Gazetteer ;  Butler's  Public  School  Atlas.) 

Trace  the  course  of  the  Rh&ne  and  the  Elbe  from  source  to  mouth, 
naming  the  towns  on  either  bank  and  the  di^ftricts  traversed, 

Rhdne  rises  in  glacier  of  the  Alps,  drains  S.-K  of  France, 
between  the  Cevennes,  Jura,  the  Alps ;  dashes  down  with  great 
rapidity  into  the  valley,  traverses  the  centre  of  Valais  westerly, 
near  ViUeneuve,  enters  the  K  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  issues  at  S.-W. 
by  town  of  Geneva.  S.-W.  to  dep.  Aisne  in  France,  due  S.  forming 
boundary  between  Savoy  and  Isdre,  and  reaches  Lyons ;  joined 
there  by  Sa6ne,  proceeds  due  S.,  separates  dep.  Rhone,  Loire,  and 
Ard^he  from  dep.  Is^re,  Dr6me,  and  Vaucluse.  On  approaching 
Avignon  takes  circuituous  S.  course,  separates  dep.  Gard  from  dep. 
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Bouchcs  da  Rh6ne,  and  finally,  after  traversing  part  of  the  latter 
do|mrtmcnt,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Towns  watered  by  the  Eh6ne  are  Lyons,  Yienne,  Avignon,  and 
Aries.     Ck)ur8e,  580  miles  long. 

Elbe  rises  on  S.-W.  slopes  of  Scbneekoppe,  one  of  Rieiiengebirge 
Mountains.  Flows  S.  to  Bohemia,  passes  Koniggratz  to  lat  50°  3' 
N.,  turns  W.,  and,  having  heI4  on  that  course  to  long.  15®  K,  about 
40  milos,  takes  a  general  N.-W.  direction,  and  falls  into  North  Sea, 
intersecting  Saxony,  portion  of  Prussia,  part  of  Hanover,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course,  separating  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Hanover.  Towns  on  its  banks — Koniggratz,  Dresden,  Wittenbeig, 
Harburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altona. 

(Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer;  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

Course  qf  the  Po, 

Po  rises  on  confines  of  France  and  Piedmont  in  Mount  Vise ; 
E.  as  a  mountain  torrent,  till  it  reaches  Lombriasco,  now  a  majestic 
stream,  turns  N.  and  passes  Turin,  K  through  Piedmont  to  confines 
of  Lombardy,  augmented  by  Ticino  on  the  left;  E.  and  forms 
Iwundary  between  Austrian  Italy  and  Parma.  Skirts  N.-W.  portion 
of  Moilona;  again  enters  Austrian  Italy;  turns  suddenly  N„  and 
resumes  R  course.  Forms  the  boundary  between  Austrian  Italy  and 
Papal  States ;  divides  finally  into  two  principal  arms;  enters  Adriatic 
by  two  mouths  twelve  miles  from  each  other;  larger  arm  called 
Po-ili-Maestra;  smaller,  Po-di-Goro;  direct  course  270  miles  due  E; 
course  with  windings  450  miles.  Towns  on  banks — Turin, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Cremona,  Ferrara. 

(Blackic's  Imperial  Gazetteer;  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas.) 

De^ribe  the  course  of  t?ie  Loire  and  the  Shannon^  from  source  to 
mouthy  and  give  the  towns  in  succession  on  either  side  of  the  banks. 

Loire  rises  in  the  Cevennes,  a  range  of  hills  stretching  K  and 
W.;  its  course  is  N.-W.  to  Orleans,  then  S.-W.  through  dep.  Loire- 
ot-Cher,  S.  of  dep.  Sarthe;  enters  dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  then  has  a 
W.  course,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Towns  on  banks — 
Nevers,  Orleans,  Blois,  Toura,  Angers,  and  Nantes.  Extent  of 
course  600  miles. 

Shannon  rises  in  Cavan,  Ireland.  Flows  through  Lough  Allen, 
has  a  S.  course,  and  expands  into  Lough  Ree,  S.-W.  to  Lough 
Derg,  S.S.W.  to  Limerick,  and  W.  between  Clare  and  Limerick 
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(counties),  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Coarse  250  miles. 
ToMms  on  its  banks — Leitrim,  Carrick,  Lanesborough,  Athlone, 
Limerick.     (Blackie's  Imp.  Grazetteer.) 

Describe  the  course  of  the  following  rivers: — Thames  and  Tagus 
from  source  to  mouth,  stating  the  countries  or  divisions  through 
which  they  flow,  with  the  towns  on  either  side, 

Tagos  rises  in  mountains  separating  Castile  from  Aragon.  Flows 
N.-W.  for  24  miles,  W.  for  20  miles,  S.-W.  for  70  miles,  through 
Estremadura  and  Portugal,  bends  W.  till  it  passes  Abrantes,  W.  of 
Abrantes  it  turns  S.-W.,  and  pours  into  Atlantic  at  Lisbon.  Course 
450  mUes,  exclusive  of  windings.  Towns  on  banks— Aranjerez, 
Toledo  (which  is  embraced  by  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe), 
Talavera,  Almaraz,  Alcantara,  Santarem,  Lisbon. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer.) 
Thames  rises  three  miles  S.-W.  of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire — 
direct  course  E.  by  S.  to  the  Nore — where  its  estuary  terminates 
in  the  German  Ocean,  124  miles  E.N.E.  from  Lechlade,  then 
S.S.E.  past  Oxford  and  Abingdon  to  Heading,  then  N.-W.  past 
Great  Marlow,  S.-E.  past  Windsor  to  Staines;  from  Staines  it  pur- 
sues a  circuitous  course  E.  to  London,  passing  the  towns  of  Chertsey, 
Kingston,  Richmond,  and  Brentford;  below  London  its  course  E.  to 
the  Nore,  between  Kent  and  Essex,  is  47  miles.  The  Thames  sepa- 
rates in  its  course  the  counties  of  Berks  from  Oxford  and  Bucking- 
ham, of  Middlesex  from  Surrey,  and  of  Kent  and  Essex. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer.) 

Describe  in  words  the  course  of  two  of  the  following  rivers, 
mentioning  the  cities,  lakes,  or  mountains  through  which  they  pass: — 
Danube,  Rhine,  Seine,  Vistula, 

Danube  rises  on  E.  declivity  of  Schwarzwald  Mountains;  course 
from  W.  to  E.;  falls  into  Black  Sea  after  a  course  of  1,700  miles. 
Cities  on  its  banks — Ulm,  Blenheim,  Regensberg,  Passau,  Vienna, 
Presburg,  Buda,  Belgrade,  Galatz,  and  Ismail. 

Rhine,  formed  in  Swiss  canton  (Grisons)  by  two  streams,  called 
Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhine.  V.  Rhine  rises  in  a  glacier  in  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  H.  Rhine  in  Vogelburg.  Course  of  Rhine  750  miles. 
N.-W.  course  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  falls  into  North 
Sea.     Towns  on  the  Rhine — Chur,   Constance,  Risle,   Strasburg, 

R   R 
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Spcyer,  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dnsseldorf,  Utrecht, 
and  Leyden. 

Seine  drains  N.  of  France;  rises  in  table-land  of  Langres;  course 
of  470  miles  into  British  Channel.  Towns  on  banks — Chatillon, 
Troyes,  Fontainebleau,  Melun,  Paris,  Versailles,  St  Denis,  Rheims, 
Rouen,  Havre,  Harfleur. 

Vistula  rises  in  Carpathian  Mountains;  flows  E.N.E.  to  Ckuww; 
circuitously  N.N.W.  to  Warsaw;  W.N.W.  till  it  enters  Prussia 
at  Thorn;  then  flows  N.,  divides  into  two  branches  and  faUs  into 
Gulf  of  Dantzig.  Total  course  680  miles.  Towns  on  banks- 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  Thorn,  and  Dantzig. 

(Blackie's  Imp,  Gaz. ;  Comwell's  Geog. ;  Keith  Johnston's  AUaa) 

Give  the  triJmtaries  of  the  Rhine  in  Prussia ;  give  their  course 
and  where  they  join. 

The  Lippe  rises  in  Teutoburger  Wald;  flows  W.S.W.;  passes 
Lippstadt,  Hamm,  Lunen,  and  Dorsten,  and  joins  the  Rhine  at 
Wescl.     Course  120  miles. 

The  Ruhr  rises  Westphalia  in  Rothaar  Gebirge,  flows  W.,  and 
joins  the  Rhine  after  a  course  of  110  miles. 

The  Lahn  rises  in  gov.  Arnsberg,  flows  K  to  Marburg,  S.S.R 
to  Giessen,  W.S.W.  across  duchy  of  Nassau,  passing  towns  of 
Weilburg,  Vilmar,  Limburg,  Dietz,  Nassau,  and  Erns;  joins  Rhine 
three  miles  above  Coblentz.     Total  course  110  miles. 

The  Maine  rises  in  N.  of  Bavaria,  flows  N.  with  many  zigzags 
past  Niimberg  and  Bamberg,  W.  irregularly  till  reaches  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  past  the  town  of  Frankfort,  and  joins  Rhine  a  little 
above  Mainz.     Course  230  miles. 

The  Neckar  rises  on  K  slope  of  the  Black  Forest,  Wurtemberg; 
proceeds  N.N.K  through  N.-W.  of  HohenzoUem,  E.N.E  to 
Esslingcn,  N.  through  Wurtemberg,  and  enters  Baden  due  W.  past 
Heidelberg,  and  joins  Rhine  at  Mannheim.     Course  270  miles. 

On  left  bank  the  Moselle  rises  in  France.  Course  N.N.E.  past 
Mctz  into  Prussia,  and  after  passing  Treves  with  a  winding  course 
falls  into  Rhine  at  Coblentz.     Course  360  miles. 

The  Meuse  rises  in  department  Haute  Mame,  France;  flows 
N.-K  through  Limberg,  and  forms  boundary  between  Limberg  and 
Guilderland;  at  Bommel  draws  so  close  to  the  Rhine  as  to  be 
brought  into  communication  with  it,  but  by  a  bend  S.S.R,  again 
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resnmes  its  W.  coarse,  and  finally  discbaiges  itself  into  North  Sea. 
Course  230  miles. 

(Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Trace  the  course  of  one  of  the  follotcing  rivers,  tfte  places  on 
either  bank,  and  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Danube,  Bhine,  and 
Chronne. 

Graronne,  river  in  S.  of  France,  rises  in  Val  d'Aran,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees;  enters  France  at  Pont 
do*  Roi  in  department  Haute  Garonne;  runs  N.  past  St.  Beat  to 
Montr^an,  K  to  St.  Martory,  hence  N.-E.,  and  passes  Caz^res, 
where  it  becomes  navigable;  between  this  place  and  Toulouse  it 
receives  the  Longe  on  the  left  bank ;  the  Volp,  the  Arize,  and 
Ari^e  on  the  left;  then  turns  N.-W.,  passing  Verdun,  Agen,  and 
Bordeaux,  and  a  few  miles  below  latter  place  enters  the  estuary  of 
the  Gironde.  Length  of  course  352  miles.  The  tide  ascends  to 
St.  Macaire  (25  miles),  Bordeaux.  By  this  river  and  Canal  du  Midi, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean. 

(Kjiight's  English  CyclopsBdia,  "  Garonne.") 

Describe  fully  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  source  to  mouth. 

The  Danube,  the  second  largest  river  of  Europe,  has  its  source 
from  three  springs  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Ulm,  and  flows  N.-E.  as  far  as  Eatisbon,  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  and  the  Regen;  then  turning  to  the 
S.  it  receives  the  Isar,  the  Inn.  It  then  flows  E.  and  receives  in 
succession  the  waters  of  the  Ems,  the  March,  the  Eaab,  and  Waag, 
and  then  turning  due  S.  is  joined  by  the  Dravo;  it  then  flows  S.-E. 
as  far  as  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  receiving  on  its  left  bank  the  Theiss, 
and  on  its  right  the  Save  and  Morava.  In  its  course  eastward  and 
southward  it  is  swelled  by  several  large  rivers  from  the  mountains 
of  Hungary  and  Turkey.  Entering  Turkey  it  separates  Bidgaria 
from  Wallachia,  and  after  a  course  of  1,700  miles,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  seventy  mouths. 

(Vide  Lawson's  River  System,  and  Stewart's  Modem  Geog.) 

Describe  from  source  to  mouth  the  course  qf  the  following  rivers: — 
Tlie  Oaronne,  the  Wiine,  the  Guadalquiver, 

The  Garonne. — For  the  course  of  the  Garonne,  vide  ante, 
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T%K  Rhine. — Tlie  Voider  Rhine  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothaidy  and 

li>vs  X.-E.  thiodgh  the  ravine  of  Rheinwald,  at  the  lower  end  of 

vhich  it  IS  joined  hy  the  Hinter  Rhine,  and  the  united  stream  then 

lows  X.  as  far  as  lake  C<HL8tanee,  through  which  it  passes.     After 

learii^  this  lake  it  fonos  the  celehrated  Falls  of  Schafifhausen,  and 

the  hoondazT  hetween  Baden  and  Switzerland ;  subsequently 

!«  Basle,  before  which,  however,  it  is  joined  by  the  Aar.     At 

Basle  the  lirer  turns  X.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  as  far  as  Mainz, 

having  received  the  wat^s  of  the  Neckar  and  Mayn.     Flowing  for 

a  short  distance  to  Uie  W.,  the  Rhine  then  turns  N.,  and  so  enters 

Holland,  having,  however,  now  been  joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the 

Moselle,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Lahn,  Ruhr  and  Lippe.     After 

enimng  Holland,  it  sphts  into  two  branches,  the  southern  one 

taking  the  name  of  WaaL     Still  lower  down,  the  river  again  divides 

the  main  arm,  taking  the  name  of  Lech;  the  other,  which  flows 

past  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  being  called  the  old  Rhine,  and  in  this 

manner  it  dischaiges  its  waters  into  Uie  German  Ocean.     Its  basin 

is  usually  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.: — 

1.  From  source  to  Basle. 

2.  „  Basle  to  Mayence. 
3u  „  Mayence  to  Bonn. 
4.      „      Bonn  to  sea. 

(Lawson's  River  SyBtem,  p.  67.) 
Guadalquiver. — The    Guadalquiver    rises    between    the    Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  Andalusia,  Spain, 
and,  flowing  S.-W.  through  that  province  past  Cordova  and  Seville, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic. 

Describe  the  courses  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Tweedy  stating  in 
onler  the  counties  through  which  they  flow  and  the  principal  towns 
on  their  hanks. 

The  Mersey  in  its  whole  course  divides  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  confluence  (near  Stockport)  of  the  Thames  and 
Goyt.  Leaving  Stockport,  it  runs  in  a  general  west  course  to 
Northenden  and  Ashton.  After  passing  by  Carrington,  it  continues 
past  Warrington,  and  it  expands  at  its  junction  with  the  Weaver, 
which  forms  the  Liverpool  Channel  Chief  Towns. — Stockport, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead. 

The  Tweed,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland,  rises  in 
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Tweedsmuir,  on  the  confines  of  Peebles-shire,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Clyde  and  Annan;  it  pursues  an  easterly  course,  passing 
Peebles,  Abbotsford  and  Melrose.  Four  miles  below  Kelso  it 
becomes  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  and  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  at  Berwick. 

By  what  channels  is  the  Baltic  entered,  and  by  what  rivers  is 
it  fed  f 

■ 

By  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts. 
Rivers. — Neva,  Narva,  S.  Dwina,  Niemen,  Vistula,  Oder,  Dal, 
Unea  and  Tornea. 


SITUATION  OF  PLACES,  &a 

Describe  accurately  the  situation  of  tJie  following  places^  and 
for  what  they  are  remarkable :— Utrecht,  Cressy,  Minden,  Fofitenoy, 
HdlUdon  Hill,  Eysunck,  Olencoe,  Wantage,  Austerlitz,  Solferino, 

Utrecht,  Holland;  province  Utrecht. — Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713; 

end  of  Spanish  Succession  War. 
Cressy,  France;  in  Somme. — ^Victory  of  Edward  III.  over  the 

French,  1346. 
Minden,  in  Westphalia,  Prussia. — Duke  of  Brunswick  defeated 

French  in  1759. 
Fontenoy,  four  miles  S.-E.  of  Toumay,  Belgium. — Victory  of 

French  over  Allies,  1745. 
Hallidon  Hill,  near  Berwick. — Victory  of  Edward  III.  over 

Scotch,  July  19,  1333. 
Ryswick,  in  Netherlands. — Peace  of  Ryswick,  September  10, 

1697,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  relinquished  most  of  his 

conquests,  and  acknowledged  William  IIL  as  King  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Glencoe,  in  Argyla — Massacre  of  Glencoe,  1692. 
Wantage,  in  Berks. — Alfred  the  Great  bom  there,  849. 
Austerlitz,  in  Moravia. — Victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians, 

December,  1805. 
Solferino,  in  Italy. — ^Defeat  of  Austrians  by  the  French  and 

Sardinians,  1859. 
(Blackie*s  Imperial  Gazetteer;  Com  well's  Geography.) 


\ 
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Describe  as  a/Geuratdy  ae  you   can  the  sites  of  the  foUoumig 

plaresy  and  for  what  each  is  remarkable: — Cett^  Vichy,  Colomay, 

Dordrecht,    Vendue,    Kirkwall^     Ulm,    Chur,   Bayeux,    Limoges, 

Kilkee,    Blenheim,     Bannockburn^     Rijpon,    Nimeguenj   PoitierSt 

Dunstable, 

Cette  is  in  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du  Midi ;  has  a 
considerable  share  in  the  wine  trade,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant seaport 

Vichy  is  in  the  department  of  the  Allier,  in  France,  250  miles  south- 
cast  of  Paris.     It  is  celebrated  for  its  watere,  baths,  Ac 
•    Colonsay  is  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  between  Islay  and 
MulL 

Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  is  an  ancient  city  in  Holland  proper,  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Holland,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  brothers  do  Witt  Arminius's  tenets 
were  condemned  in  1618,  1619. 

Vend6e,  a  department  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  in  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  heroic  stand  in  favour  of  the  KoyaHst 
cause,  1792—95. 

Kirkwall,  the  chief  town  of  Orkney,  in  the  island  of  Pomona. 
It  contains  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  and 
has  a  great  annual  fair. 

Ulm,  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Danube. — It  is  an  important 
fortress,  noteworthy  for  the  surprise  and  capitulation  of 
General  Mack's  army  in  1805. 

Chur,  or  Coire,  is  in  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons,  near 
the  Ehine. 

Bayeux,  department  of  Calvados,  France. — Bayeux  tapestry, 
work  of  Matilda,  Queen  of  William  L 

Limoges,  a  town  in  Limousin,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Vienne.  The  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  in 
1370  was  the  only  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Black 
Prince. 

Kilkee,  a  town  in  Clare  County,  in  Ireland. 

Blenheim,  a  village  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.  Victory  of 
Marlborough  over  the  French,  August  13th,  1704. 

Bannockbum,  near  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  Defeat  of  the  English 
by  the  Scotch,  13U. 

Rijion,  a  city  and  bishop^s  see  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
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with  a  fine  cathedral,  once  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  spurs. 

Nim^^en,  in  Guelderland.  Treaty  of  Peace,  1678,  between 
French  and  Dutch. 

Poitiers,  an  ancient  city  of  Poitou,  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Vienne.  Memorable  for  the  victory  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  over  the  French  king,  in  1366. 

Dunstable,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire.  Noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  straw  plait 

WTiere  are  the  following  places^  and  for  what  are  any  of  them 
famous: — Namur^  Carcassonne,  Lodi,  Jemap})eSy  Culloden,  Cold- 
stream, Stilton,  Marled  Bosworth,  Ajaccio,  Carishrook,  Fotherin- 
gay,  The  Note,  T/ie  Azores  f 

Kamur. — The  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Maas  and  the  Sambre ;  is  the  Belgian 
Sheffield,  and  is  famous  for  cutlery,  and  has  manufac- 
tories of  iron,  steel,  and  bronze  articles. 

Carcassonna — A  handsome  town  in  Languedoc,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Aude,  France,  with  manufactures  of 
cloth. 

LodL — A  town  of  Lombardy,  province  of  Milan,  on  the  Adda. 
Here,  in  1796,  Napoleon  gained  one  of  his  earliest  and 
greatest  victories  over  the  Austrians. 

Jemappes. — Belgium,  province  Hainault.  French  victory  over 
Austrians,  1792. 

Culloden. — Near  Inverness.     Pretender  defeated,  1746. 

Coldstream. — In  Berwickshire. 

Stilton. — In  Huntingdonshire.     Celebrated  for  its  cheeses. 
•  Market  Bosworth. — A   town  in  Leicestershire,  near  which,  in 
1485,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Bosworth, 
between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  in  which  Richard  was  killed. 

Ajaccio. — Capital  of  Corsica  Napoleon  the  Great  bom  there 
1769. 

Carisbrook. — In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  Charles  L  is  said  to 
have  endeavoured  to  escape. 

Fotheringay. — A  castle  in  Northamptonshire.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  beheaded  there,  1587. 
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The  Nore. — A  celebrated  naval  station  and  ancboring-gronnd, 
in  the  Thames,  off  Sheemess.  Celebrated  for  the  Mutiny 
of  the  Nore. 

The  Azores. — A  volcanic  group  of  islands,  nine  in  nmnber,  of 
which  the  largest  is  St.  Michael,  800  miles  west  of 
Portugal.  (Bedford's  Digest,  188,  et  aeq.) 

Describe  cuxuratdy  the  situation  of  the  following  places,  and 
state  for  what  any  of  them  are  remarkable : — Detttngen,  Rwrny- 
medsy  Paisley ,  KiUiecrankie,  Talavera,  Kidderminster ,  Otter- 
boiime,  Senlis,  St,  MichaePs  Mounts  MeJion  Mowibray,  Isle  of 
Axholme, 

Dettingen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Bavaria,  celebrated  as 

the  last  battle  in  which  an  English  king  (Greorge  XL) 

took  part 
Runnymede,  north-west  of  county  of  Surrey.     Magna  Charta 

signed  there. 
Paisley,  a  town  in  Kenfrewshire,  celebrated  for  manufacture  of 

silk  and  cotton  goods. 
Killiecrankie,  county  Perth;  battle,  1687. 
Talavera,   New   Castile,   on  the   Tagus.     French   defeated  by 

WeUington,  1809. 
Kidderminster,  a  town  in  Worcester,  on  the  Stour,  noted  for  its 

manufacture  of  carpets. 
Otterboume,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  famous  for  the  battle 

between  Percy  and  Douglas,  1388. 
Senlis,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Oise,  in  France. 
St.  Michaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  not  far  from  Falmouth,  seat 

of  the  St.  Aubyn  family. 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire,  centre  of  hunting. 
Isle  of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire,  used  to  be  an  island. 

Wliere  are  tlie  following  places,  and  for  what  are  they  re- 
imirkaUe: — Camhray,  Malplaqttet,  Agincourt,  Clarendon,  Teickes- 
bury,  Hexluim,  Waterloo,  Badajos,  Evesham,  WUlenburg,  Oiillon, 
Martimer^s  Cross,  Torbay,  Bosicorth? 

Cambray,  dep.  Nord — France. — League  of  Cambray,  1508;  treaty, 
1529,  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  ;  in  1724-25,  treaty  between  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  VI.  of  Spain. 
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Malplaqnet,  dep.  Nord, — Marlborough  defeated  French,  1709. 

Agincourt,  dep.  Calais. — Victory  of  English  over  French,  1415. 

Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire. — Council  of  Clarendon,  1164. 

Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire. — ^Victory  of  Edward  IV.  over  Lan- 
castrians, 1471 ;  last  battle  of  Wars  of  Koses. 

Hexham,  Northumberland. — Victory  of  Edward  IV.  over 
Henry  VL,  1463. 

Waterloo,  province  Brabant — Napoleon  defeated  by  Wellington, 
1815. 

Badajos,  in  the  province  of  same  name,  and  on  River  Guadiana — 
Spain. — Siege  of,  in  1812. 

Evesham,  county  Worcester, — Battle  won  by  Henry  III.,  1265. 

Willenburg.  — Prussia. 

Chillon,  in  Vaud,  Switzerland — ^Acquires  interest  through  Byron's 
Poem,  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

Mortimer's  Cross,  Herefordshire. — ^Victory  in  1461  of  Yorkists. 

Torbay,  in  Devonshire. — William  III.  landed,  1688. 

Bosworth,  Leicestershire. — Eichard  III.  killed  at  battle  of,  1485. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer ;  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Describe  accurately  the  site  of  the  following  plaices,  and  state  for 
what  any  of  them  are  remarkable : — Tours,  Stoneyhurst,  Whitstahle, 
Austerlitz,  Auvergne,  Palermo,  Carlaverock,  Wensleydale,  Romney, 
Drogh&la,  Prestonpans,  Tilbury,  Liskeard,  Minorca. 

Tours  is  a  city  in  Touraine,  capital  of  the  department  of  Indre 

and  Loire,  and  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  over  which 

there  is  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches. 
Stoneyhurst,  in    Lancashire. — A  celebrated  Jesuit   College    is 

established  here. 
Whitstable  is  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Kent  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Medway,  and  is  notable  for  its  oysters. 
Austerlitz,  a  town  in  Moravia,  is  famous  for  the  victory  which 

Napoleon  L  gained  over  the  united  forces  of  Austria 

and  Russia  in  1805. 
Auvergne,  a  mountainous  province  in  Central  France. 
Palermo  is  the  chief  city  of  Sicily,  and  is  situated  on  a  bay  on 

the  north-east  coast ;  it  has  a  university  and  is  the  seat 

of  an  active  commerce. 
Carlavcrock,  properly  Caerlaverock,  a  parish  in  the  coimty  of 
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notable  for  the  Passion  Play  which  is  performed  there 
every  ten  year& 

Aix-Ies-Bains,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Savoie,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ehone,  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  saline 
springs,  and  does  a  good  trade  in  fruits  and  olive  oiL 

Baveno,  a  small  village  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  where  the  Queen  spent 
some  time  in  retirement  last  year. 

Dunkirk,  a  seaport  in  the  department  du  Nord,  was  handed  over 
to  England  in  1658,  but  sold  to  Louis  XTV.  in 
October,  1662,  for  X400,000.  Memorable  for  siege  by 
the  English  in  1798,  when  they  were  forced  to  retire. 

Bunnymede,  in  Surrey,  near  Windsor.  King  John  signed  Magna 
Gharta  there  on  June  15,  1215. 

Explain  fully  the  position  of  ths /allowing  places : — Oban,  Arran, 
Grdiz,  Gh'anfs  Causeway,  Tintem  Abbey,  Devizes,  Avignon,  The 
EsQurial,  Najara,  Sedgemoor,  Cidloden,  Ben  Nevis,  Dingle,  State 
for  what  any  of  them  are  remarkable. 

Oban,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyleshire. 

Arran,  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde,  distinguished  by  its 

mountainous  aspect  and  the  formation  of  its  rocks* 
Gnitz,  Styria,  in  Austria. 

Gianf  s  Causeway,  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  distin- 
guished for  its  basaltic  columns. 
Tintem  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 

scenery. 
Devizes,  a  borough  and  market  town,  in  the  hundred  of  Potterne 

and  Cannings,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is  22  miles  from 

Salisbury. 
Avignon,  capital  of  department  of  Vaucluse,  France,  on  river 

Ehone.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  Yaucleuso. 
The  Escurial,  or  Escorial,  a  vast  edifice  in  the  kingdom  of  Toledo, 

and  7  leagues  from  Madrid. 
Najara,  in  the  province  of  Castile,  Spain.     The  scene  of  a  battle 

in  which  the  Black  Prince  defeated  Henry  of  Trasta- 

mara,  1367. 
Sedgemoor,  in   Somersetshire,   memorable  for  the    victory    of 

James  IL  over  Duke  of  Monmouth,  when  the  latter 

was  made  prisoner  in  1685. 
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Isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent. — First  Saxon  possession  in  Britain; 

battle  said  to  be  fought  there  between  Saxous   and 

Danes,  853.     (See  Keith  Johnston's  Gazetteer.) 
Nascby,  in  Northamptonshire. — Decisive  battle  between  Royalists 

and  army  of  Fairfax;  Royalists  defeated,  June  14, 1645. 
Katisbon,  Bavaria. — Seventeen  sieges — last  in  1809  ;  stormed  by 

Bonaparte ;  defended  by  Austrians. 
St.  Helier,  Jersey  (capital). 
Wroxeter,  same  as  Uttoxeter  in  Staffordshire. 

(Blackie's  Gazetteer;  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Where  are  tlie  following  placeSf  and  for  what  are  any  of  tliein 
remarkable: — Bantrim  Bai/f  Clare,  NortliaUertony  Brest,  Dumnore 
Head,  Malines,  Edgehill,  Upsal,  Youghal  f 

Bantrim  Bay,  S.-W.  of  Ireland. — The  French  attempted  to  land 
in  1796. 

Clare,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland;  also  a  market  town  in 
Suffolk. 

Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire. — The  Scots  defeated  by  the  English 
barons,  1138. 

Brest,  west  of  France. — The  chief  naval  station  on  the  Atlantic. 

Dumnore  Head,  S.-W.  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Dingle  Bay. 

Malines,  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
lace  and  fine  linens. 

Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire. — Battle  between  Charles  I.  and  Par- 
liament, 1642. 

Upsal,  in  Sweden,  Archbishopric  and  University. 

Youghal,  a  seaport  in  Cork,  Ireland.  For  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Where  are  the  following  places,  and  state  anything  for  which  they 
are  remarkahle: — Trondheim,  Tor  Bay,  Eisleben,  Harfieur,  Tra- 
falgar, Newark,  Solferino,  St,  Helena  ? 

Trondheim,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  is  the  old  capital,  and 

present  crowning-place  of  the  Sovereigns. 
Tor  Bay,  on  the  south-east  of  Devonshire,  where  William  III. 

landed,  November  5th,  1688. 
Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  the  birthplace  of  Martin  Luther,  1483. 
Harfleur,  in  the  north-west  of  France.    Taken  by  the  English 

under  Henry  V.  after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  1415. 
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TtMhigxtt  on  tike  ooftsi  of  Spain,  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar. 

It  b  remazkable  for  the  Tictory  of  the  Kngb'^l^  over  the 

Fraidi.     XeboQ  kiUed,  1805. 
Kevm^,  CQ  tlie  Trent,  NoUingJianishire,  where  Charles  L  sur- 

rendoed  himself  to  the  Scottish  army,  1646. 
SotieniKS  in  Austrian  Italy.     Defeat  of  the  Austiians  by  the 

waited  forces  of  Sardinia  and  France,  1859 
Si.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic.     Napoleon  I.  was 

banished  tha«  in  1816. 

Iktimhf    «Mr»ra#eljf   ike  sUuaiiom  of   the  foUowing  places: — 
Btriim^    ITarMir,     Venice^    Nemies,    Bemej    Oporto,     Hamburg, 

Betlin,  on  banks  ol  Spcee ;  capital  of  proyince  of  Brandenboi^— 


Waisaw,  ptovince  d  Warsaw,  in  Russia  (formerly  capital  of 

Poland),  on  the  river  Yistnla. 
Venice,  on  a  cfaist»  of  islands  in  the  Lagoons  which  skirt  the 

Adriatie  in  Austrian  Italy. 
Kantes,  in  departm^t  Ixnre-Inf^eure,  France  ;  on  river  Loire. 
Bone,  on  Shine,  in  canton  Berne,  Switzerland. 
OpcHio^  in  province  Entre  Donro  e  Minho,  Portugal ;  on  river 

Doiiro. 
Hamburg,  on  river  Elbe. 
Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  channel  by  which  Malar 

Lake  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic 

(Knight's  Cyclopaedia.) 

Where  are  the  following  places  and  for  what  are  they  noted  : 

Valetta,  Marengo,  Towtan,    Maynooih,    Nismes,    Trieste,    Monza 
Carrara  t 

Valetta,  capital  of   Malta.     Remarkable   for  its  large  and  safe 
harbour. 

Marengo,  near  Alessandria,  Piedmont  French  defeated  Austrians, 

1800. 
Towton,  near  Tadcaster.    Queen  Margaret  defeated  by  Edward  IV. 

and  Warwick,  March  29,  1461. 
Maynooth,    county   Kildare,    Ireland.     Celebrated    for  Roman 

Catholic  CoU^es  established  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 

1795. 
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Nismes,  the  ancient  Nemausus,  a  city  in  Languodoc,  capital  of 
the  department  of   Grard.     Eemarkable  for  number  of 
fine    Boman    antiquities    (the    amphitheatre—ancient 
temple,  now  called  Maison  Carree). 
Trieste,  in  Austria.     Chief  port  of  Austria. 
Monza  Carrara  lies  at  the  western  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  coast.     Famous  for 
quarries  of  marble  furnished  by  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
mountains.     Some  of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 
(Blackie's  Imp.  Grazetteer;  ELnight's  English  Cyclopedia.) 

Whpre  are  the  following  places: — Marston  Moor^  Hie  Spliigen^ 
SchaffhavLsen  f 

Marston  Moor,  Yorkshire. 

The  Spliigen,  a  pass  in  Helvetian  Alps,  leading  from  Orisons  to 

Lombardy. 
Schaffhausen,  Switzerland.     Smallest  canton;    24  miles  N.  of 

Zurich.  (Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Describe  accurately  the  situation  of  the  foUmving  places.  For 
whai  are  any  of  them  famous : — Corunna,  Domremy,  Londonderry , 
Saragossot  Leghorn? 

Corunna,  N.-W.  coast  of  Spain;  city  and  seaport.     Battle  fought 

between  French  and  English;   Sir  John  Moore  fell; 

victory  of  English,  January  16,  1809. 
Domremy,  department  Vosges,  France.     Joan  of  Arc  bom  hero 

in  1412. 
Londonderry,  N.  coast  of  Ireland     Siege  in  1689  of  105  days 

by  forces  of  James  II.  unsuccessful 
Sarogossa,  in  Aragon,  Spain.     Taken  by  French,  February  13, 

1809. 
Leghorn.     Suffered   by  earthquake,  1741;  seaport  of  Tuscany; 

entered    by   French    in    1796;    evacuated   in    1799. 

Austrians  took  the  city  May  12  and  13,  1849. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer;  Haydn's  Dates.) 

Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  are  they  famoxis: — 
Jemajypesj  Ardres,  Wagram,  Chalgrooe  f 
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Jamappes,  Belgium,  province   Hainault.     French   victory  over 

Austrians,  1792. 
Aidies,  deportment  Pas  de  Calais,  France.     Field  of  Cloth  of 

Gold  held  there  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  L 
Wagram,   in   Lower    Austria.      Victory  of    French  over   the 

Austrians,  1809. 
Charlegrove,  near  Oxford.     Hampden  received  death  wound  at 

(Haydn's  Dates;  Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetter.) 

Where  are  the  following : — Peakf  Malvern  Hills,  Cotsioold  HUU^ 
Mendip  Hills,  Dartmoor,  Salisbury  Plain,  Stilton,  Chiltem  HilU^ 
Seiifdlt 

Peak  in  Derbyshire. 

Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire. 

Cotswold  Hills,  Gloucestershire. 

Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire. 

Dartmoor,  Devonshire. 

Salisbury  Plain,  Wiltshire. 

Stilton,  Huntingdonshire. 

Chiltem  Hills  traverse  county  of  Bucks,  between  Tring  in  Herts 

and  Goring  in  Oxfordshire. 
Scafell,  Cumberland.  (Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 

Describe  accurately  the  situations  of  the  folloidng places: — Cromer, 
Burton-on-Trent,  Swansea,  Stamford  Bridge,  Newark^  Lyme  Regis, 

Cromer  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  nearly  due  north  of  Norwich, 

and  due  east  of  Wolsingham. 
Burton-on-Trent,  in  Stafifordshire,  near  the  border  of  Derbyshire. 
Swansea,  on  Swansea  Bay,  in  Glamorganshire. 
Newark,  in  the  east  of  Nottinghamshire,  on  a  branch  of  the  Trent 
Lyme   Regis,  on  the  coast  exactly  between  the  counties  of 

Devon  and  Dorset. 

Compare  the  relative  lengths  of  coast  line  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
England,     Compare  also  the  superficial  areas  of  the  three  countries, 

Cotuitries.  Coast  Line.  Superficial  Arecu 

Italy  2174  m.  (about)    114,445  sq.  m. 

Spain  1806  „       190,936 

England  1800  „         60,922 
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Of  what  countries  are  the  following  capitals: — Christiania^  TFar- 
saw^  Dresden^  Munich^  Stockholm^  La  Hague,  Stuttgart,  CarlsruJie  f 


Capitals. 

Countries. 

Christiania 

Norway. 

Warsaw 

Poland. 

Dresden 

Saxony. 

Munich 

Bavaria. 

Stockholm 

Sweden. 

J  A  Hague 

Political  capital  of  Holland. 

Stuttgart 

W  iirtemberg. 

Carlsruho 

Baden. 

Describe  a  triangle  of  which  Bordeaux,  Berlin,  and  Genoa  shall 
he  three  extremities.  Through  what  countnes  woidd  tlie  sides  pass^ 
and  what  tovms  wotUd  they  intersect  or  skirt  f 

The  countries  through  which  the  sides  would  pass  would  be 
Germany  (viz.,  Prussia,  former  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria), 
Austria  (Tjrrol),  and  (Italy)  Lombardy  on  the  right  side,  Germany 
and  France  on  the  left,  and  France  and  Italy  the  base. 

The  towns  on  the  right  side: — Berlin,*  Eilenburgh,  Greitz, 
Plauen,  Kelheim,  Munich,  Mittenwald,  Glums,  Crema,  and  Genoa. 

On  the  left: — Bemburg,  Ersinach,  Frankfort,  Saarbruck,  Nancy, 
Chaumont,  Cliltillon,  Nevers,  Gueret,  Chalons,  and  Bordeaux. 

At  the  base: — Q^noa,  Fossana,  Embun,  Privas,  Aprillac,  Ber- 
gerac,  and  Bordeaux. 

Explain  by  a  map  the  position  of  the  following  towns  foitft 
reference  to  Vienna:  —  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Stvitgari, 
Munich,  Ulm,  Nuremburg. 

Hamburg,  N.-W.  of  Vienna. 
Dresden,  N.-W.  of  Vienna. 
Berlin,  a  Httle  to  the  N.-W. 
Stuttgart,  W. 
Munich,  W.  225  miles. 
Ulm,  W. 
Nureml^erg,  N.-W. 

Vienna,  lat.     48**  12'  32"  N. 
long.  16°  23'    0"  R 

S  S 
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Lat  Long. 

Hamburg        53^    32'  51"  N.  9«  58'     32'  E 

Dresden           51^      3'  18"  N.  13^  44'     47"  E. 

Berlin             52°    30'  16"  N.  13°  23'     68"  K 

Stuttgart        48°     46'  36"  N.  9°  10'     52"  E. 

Munich          48°       8'  45"  N.  11°  34'     42"  E. 

Ulm               48°     24'  0"  N.  9°  59'      0"  K 

Nuremberg     49°     27'  0"  N.  11°  5'       0*  E. 

(Blackie's  Imp.  Gazetteer ;  Keith  Johnston's  AUas.) 

Give  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland^  and  of  ike  Atigtrian 
Empire  reipectively. 

As  to  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland,  see  page  588. 

Austria. — Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Poland ;  E  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  S.  by 
Turkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  Venetia ;  and  W.  by  Lombardy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Bavaria. 

Specify  tlie  position  of  the  fdlotoing  places,  and  mention  any 
circianstances  that  you  know  concerning  them : — Bdfort^  Padua, 
Cannes,  Tintagel. 

Belfort. — A  strongly  fortified  town  in  Alsace,  on  the  Doubs. 
Celebrated  in  connection  with  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war.  It 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  1871. 

Padua. — Capital  of  the  Province  of  Padua,  in  Venetian  Italy. 
Seat  of  the  University,  and  birthplace  of  Livy. 

Cannes. — A  coast  town  in  Provence.  A  favourite  resort.  Lord 
Brougham  died  here. 

Tintagel. — In  Cornwall.  With  the  remains  of  a  Castle  supposed 
io  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  King  Arthur. 

Where  are  the  foUoming  places,  and  for  what  are  they  celebraied: 
Namur  and  Vinegar  Hill  f 

Namur  is  the  Belgian  Sheffield,  and  is  famous  for  cutlery ;  and 
has  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  and  bronze  articles. 

Vinegar  Hill,  in  Ireland.  Defeat  of  rebels  in  Irish  rebellion  by 
British  troops,  June  21,  1798 

(See  Haydn's  Dates,  and  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer.) 
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State  accurately  tJie  position  of  the  following  places : — Lubeek^ 
Portland  Ide^  Staffa,  FingoTs  Cave,  Soltoay  Frith. 

Lubeck,  a  free  city  on  the  Trave,  N.  Gennany. 
Portland  Isle,  a  peninsula  in  Dorsetshire. 
Staffa,  W.  of  MuU,  Hebrides. 
Fingal's  Cave,  in  Staffa. 

Solway  Frith,  between  Cumberland  and  Wigton,  Blirkcudbright, 
and  Dumfries. 

Explain  fully  the  poeition  of  the  following  places : — TiUit,  Otter- 
bourne^  Flodden^  Morbihan,  Breda,  and  Cintra. 

Places.  Wliere  situate. 

Tilsit.  In  K  of  Prussia,  on  Niemen« 

Otterboume.  In  Northumberland. 

Flodden.  In  Northumberland. 

Horbihan.  A  department  of  France, 

province  of  Bretagne. 
Breda.  In  North  Brabant,  Holland, 

on  Merk. 
Cintra.  In  Estramadura,  PortugaL 

Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  are  they  reinark- 
ahle : — Pinkie,  Sedan,  Ravenna,  Wittenberg,  Rivdi,  Tewkesbury, 
Moma,  Quiberon,  Talavera,  Salamanca  f 

Pinkie. — ^In  Edinburgh.  Scots  defeated  by  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  1547. 

Sedan. — In  Champagne  (France),  on  Meuse.  Celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war.  Marshal  Turenne 
was  bom  here. 

Havenna. — Capital  of  Province  of  Kavenna  (one  of  the  -^lilian 
provinces),  Italy.  Celebrated  as  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  and  as  being  the  place  where 
Dante  died. 

Wittenberg. — A  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  with  a  University. 
Here  the  Eeformation  commenced;  noted  also  as  being  the  burial- 
place  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

Rivoli. — In  Piedmont,  Italy.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austriana 
in  1797. 

Tewkesbury. — In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  SevenL     Historically 
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noteworthy  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  Edward  IT.  over 
the  anny  of  Queen  Margaret  in  1471.     Last  battle  in  the  Ware  of 

the  Roses. 

Monza. — In  Lombaidy  (Province  of  Milan).  Noted  as  being  the 
place  where  the  celebrated  Iron  Crown  of  Lonibardy  was  kept 

Quibcron. — A  bay  in  department  of  Morbihan,  France.  The 
French  defeated  by  the  English  under  Sir  E.  Hawke,  1759. 

Talavera. — In  New  Castile,  on  Tagus.  French  under  Marshal 
Victor  defeated  by  English  under  Wellington,  1809. 

Salamanca.  »In  Leon.  University.  Wellington  defeated  French 
imder  Marshal  Marmont,  1812. 

Where  are  the  foUotcing  places^  and  for  what  are  any  of  them 
renuirkalle :— Honiion^  Louvain^  Neville's  Cross^  Guisnes,  St 
Valery  f 

Honiton. — A  town  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Otter.  Noted  for  its 
lace  manufacture. 

Louvain. — In  S.  Brabant,  Belgium,  on  the  Dylc.  Taken  by 
English  under  Marlborough.  1706.  The  seat  of  a  celebrated  Uni- 
versity. 

Neville's  Cross. — Near  Durham.  The  Scots  under  David  IL  de- 
feated by  the  English  under  Lord  Percy;  David  taken  prisoner; 
October  12,  a.d.  1346. 

Guisnes. — In  N.E  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  con- 
cluded in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
English  should  be  invested  with  its  sovereignty. 

St.  Valery. — ^A  town  in  Picardy  (France),  on  the  Somme,  not  far 
from  Crecy.     From  here  William  the  Conqueror  embarked. 

Where  is  the  following  place,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkaUe : — 
Najara  f 

Najara. — In  Castile,  Spain.  The  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
English  under  Black  Prince  and  Henry  of  Trastamara.  Edwaid 
victorious,  April  3rd,  1367. 

Where  are  the  following  places : — Liskeard,  KUkee,  Beawnarii, 
Haarlem,  Eothesay,  Coldstream,  Glastonlmry  ? 

Liskeard. — In  Cornwall. 
Kilkee.— S.W.  of  Clare. 
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Beaumaris. — In  Anglesea, 
Haarlem. — N.  W.  of  Amsterdam. 
Rothesay. — County  Town  of  Bute. 
Coldstream, — In  Berwickshire. 
Glastonbury. — In  Somerset, 

Describe  accurately  tJie  sittiation  of  the  foUotoing  places^  awl  for 
what  tlieij  are  famous: — Stamford  Bridge^  Conway^  Dunmaw. 

Stamford  Bridge,  on  the  Derwent,  in  Yorksliire. — Battle  fought 
here  September  28th,  1066,  between  the  English  under  Harold  II, 
and  the  Norwegians  under  Harold  Hadrada  and  Tostig. 

Conway.— This  town  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
in  Carnarvonshire,  and  is  called  Aberconway.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  and  the  vale  tlirough  which  the  river  flows  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility. 

Dunmow,  Great  and  Little,  in  Essex. — The  latter  has  been 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  ancient  and  well-known  custom  of  its 
manor,  viz.,  delivering  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple  who 
would  take  a  prescribed  oath,  importing  that  they  neither  re|)ented 
of  their  marriage  nor  had  any  mutual  quarrel  within  a  year  and  a 
day.     Blankets  are  manufactured  here  also. 

Where  is  the  following  place,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkable  .•— 
La  Hoguef 

La  Hogue. — A  cape  in  the  N.W.  of  Normandy,  department  of 
Manche,  celebrated  for  a  naval  battle  between  French  and  English 
on  May  19,  1692.     The  French  defeated. 

Describe  accurately  the  site  of  the  following  places,  and  for  wJmI 
any  are  remarkable : — Fregus,  Jena,  Constance,  Augsburg,  Wood- 
stock, Sheriff  Muir, 

Fregus. — ^An  episcopal  to'wn  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Var,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meiliterranean. 

Jena. — A  to'wn  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the 
Saale,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  University.  The  scene  of  Napo- 
leon L*s  victory  over  the  Prussians,  1806. 

Constance,  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  situate  on  the  lake. 
There  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  held  Ixjtween  1414  and  1418,  con- 
demned the  tenets  of  Wickliffe,  and  sentenced  John  IIuss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames. 
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Augsburg. — An  ancient  city  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Lech.  Here  the 
Frotefltante,  in  1530,  presented  to  the  Emperor  their  celebrated 
Confession  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

Woodstock. — A  town  in  Oxfordshire.  Near  it  is  Blenheim,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Fair  Rosamond  lived  at  Wood- 
stock. 

Sheriff  Muir  is  near  Stirling,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there,  November  13,  1715,  between  the  Royalists,  under  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  the  Jacobites,  imder  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

(For  the  remainder  of  the  above  places,  see  Bedford's  Digest^ 
uhi  passim,) 

Where  are  the  foJlomng  places: — Stonehenge^  Memd,  Caracas- 
sonncy  Chury  Bouvi/pies,  Old  Samnij  Delft  9 

* 

Stonehengo. — On  Salisbury  Plain,  in  Wilts. 

Memel. — A  seaport  in  East  Prussia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Curische  Haff. 

Caracassonne. — A  handsome  town  In  Languedoc,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Ande,  France. 

Chur. — The  capital  of  the  Orisons,  near  the  Rhine. 

Bouvignes. — A  town  in  the  district  of  Dinant  and  province  of 
Namur,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas. 

Old  Sarum. — Near  Salisbury. 

Delft. — A  town  in  Holland  Proper,  between  Rotterdam  and 
Leyden. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  in  Europe  f 

As  to  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  Europe 
authorities  differ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  five- 
sixths  land  and  one-sixth  water. 

Compare  tJie  superficial  area  of  Englaiul^  Scotland^  and  Ireland. 
Compare  also  tlie  exterd  of  coast  line. 

Superficial  area.  Extent  of  coast  line. 

England  .         .     50,923  sq.  m.  about  1800  m. 

Scotland  .         .     26,014      „  „     2500  „ 

(exclusive  of  islands) 
L^land     .         .     32,513     „  „     2000  „ 

(Hughes's  Man.  of  Geo.,  70,  et  scq,). 


\ 
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Oiw  afuU  description  of  one  of  the  following  counties: — Dorset^ 
Monmouth,  Norfolk. 

Monmouth. 

Monmouth  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brecknock  and  Hereford; 
S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  K  by  the  river  Wye,  which  separates  it 
from  Q-loucestershire,  and  W.  by  Glamorgan.  It  is  a  picturesque 
county,  and  well  wooded.  Coal  and  ironstone  abound;  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel  also  is  extensively  carried  on.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Wye  and  Csk.  Its  chief  towns,  Monmouth,  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  V.;  Newport,  on  the  Usk,  the  port  of  the  county; 
Tredegar,  noted  for  its  coal  mines  and  iron- works;  Chepstow,  on 
the  Wye,  with  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood;  Abergavenny 
and  PontypooL 

What  places  would  you  pass  if  you  took  the  sliortest  route  from 
Paris  to  Warsaw  f 

Paris,  Epemay,  Thionville,  Worms,  Meiningen,  Altenburg, 
Glogau,  Pleszew,  Lowioz,  and  Warsaw. 

The  answer  of  this  question,  however,  entirely  depends  on  how 
you  propose  to  travel. 

W?iat  two  gulfs  form  the  extremities  of  the  boundary  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  f  Which  dre  the  three  promontories  at  the  south 
of  the  Morea  f 

The  gulf  of  Saloniki  and  the  Strait  of  Butrinto. 
Capes  Malia,  Matapan,  and  Gallo. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  f 

N.  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  E.  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  the  Atlantic. 

Name  the  rivers  that  flow  from  other  countries  into  France,  and 
those  that  enter  from  other  countries. 

There  appears  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  way  this  question  is 
asked.  The  only  important  river  flowing  from  another  country 
into  France  is  the  Eh6ne,  which  rises  in  Mount  St  Gothard. 
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To  what  two  general  principlea  may  the  various  methods  for  eon- 
stnictiiuf  maps  he  referred  f  Explain  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
what  are  knovm  as  "  MerccUor^s  prcjedion^  and  the  "  Gnomonic 
projections^  respectively. 

Projection  and  development  Mercator's  projection  is  essen- 
tially nautical,  and  universally  adopted  in  charts.  It  is  of 
immense  advantage  to  navigators,  and  is  partly  founded  on  the 
cylindrical  projection.  Wright,  in  1599,  improved  on  Mercator  by 
correcting  some  errors  into  which  Mercator  himself  had  fallen  in 
his  construction,  and  he  (Wright)  also  explained  the  principles 
of  his  improved  construction,  by  which  the  degrees  of  latitude  on 
the  chart  were  made  to  increase  towards  the  poles  in  the  same  ratio 
as  they  decrease  on  a  globe,  by  which  means  the  course  which,  a 
ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compass  becomes  on  the  chart  a  straight 
line ;  the  various  regions  of  the  map,  however  distorted,  preserve 
their  true  relative  bearing,  and  the  distance  between  them  can  be 
accurately  measured. 

The  Gnomonic  or  central  projection  supposes  the  eye  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  various  objects 
to  be  delineated  are  transferred  from  the  sphere  to  a  plane  which 
is  a  tangent  to  its  surface.  Obviously  the  entire  hemisphere  can 
never  be  represented  by  this  projection.  The  method  is  chiefly 
used  in  dialling,  but  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  maps  of 
a  limited  extent,  more  especially* if  they  are  maps  of  the  poler 
regions  of  the  globe.  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to  the 
method. 

Name  capit(d  or  cJief-lieu  of  each  of  the  following  departments: 
Oironde,  Vienne,  Seine  LifMeure,  Rhd^ne,  Pas-de-CalaiSf  Basses- 
PyrenSes, 

Department.  Capital, 

Gironde  Bordeaux 

Vicnne  Poitiers 

Seine  Infdrieure  Rouen 

Rh6ne  Lyons 

Pas-de-Calais  Arras 

Basses-Pyrenees  Pan 

What  is  the  entire  area  of  Scotland^  and  wJuit  proportion  of  this 
area  is  occupied  by  the  adjacent  islands  f    Describe  the  idands. 
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The  area  of  Scotland  is  26,014  square  miles.  The  area  of  its 
islands  is  3,700  square  miles. 

For  a  full  description  of  these  islands  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hughes's  Manual  of  Geography,  IH. 

Where  are  the  foUomng  places^  and  for  what  are  they  remark- 
aibie: — Carnarvon^  Sadowa,  St,  Kilda  f 

Carnarvon  is  the  county  town  of  Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales,  and 
is  situate  on  the  Menai  Strait;  it  is  noted  for  its  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
which  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  son,  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  there.  Sadowa  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  battle  in  which  the  Prussians  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1866;  it  lies  close  to  Koniggratz,  a  fortress  in  Bohemia, 
on  the  Elbe  and  Adlor.  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  northern  island  of 
Hebrides. 

Whai  river  fimoing  BoutJi  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  ? 

The  Tomea  divides  the  province  of  North  Bothnia  in  Swedish 
Lapland  from  Bussian  Lapland. 

Name  principal  tributaries  which  Join  Elbe,  and  mention  the 
direction  in  which  they  flow,  and  the  place  of  junction. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  are  the  Moldau  which  flows 
north  and  joins  at  Melnik,  the  Eger  flowing  east  and  joining  at 
Theresienstadt,  the  Mulde  flowing  north-west  and  joining  at  Dessau, 
the  Saale  flowing  north  and  joining  at  Barby,  the  Havel  flowing 
north  and  joining  some  little  distance  above  Havelberg,  the  Elde 
flowing  south-west  and  joining  at  Domitz,  the  Stor  flowing  south 
and  joining  near  Gluckstadt,  and  the  Oste  flowing  north  and 
joining  at  Bekau. 

Wfiere  are  the  fdllotoing places^  and  for  what  are  they  remarkable: 
'^Oarrickfergus,  The  Escurial  f 

Carrickfergus  is  a  seaport  and  the  county  town  of  Antrim  on 
Belfast  Lough.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  strong 
castle  situated  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea. 

The  Escurial  or  Escorial  is  a  vast  edifice  in  the  kingdom  of 
Toledo,  situated  seven  leagi:cs  from  Madrid  in  a  north-western 
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direction.  The  edifice  was  begun  by  Philip  the  Second  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  fought  on  the  anniversary  of 
St.  Lawrence,  both  of  which  circumstances  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  and  it  was  finished  in  twenty-two  years.  The 
building  is  laid  out  on  its  ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 

Through  what  toums  do  you  pass  in  fdlomng  Hie  coast  from  Leg- 
horn to  Marseilles  7 

Pisa,  Genoa,  Savona,  Nice,  and  Toulon. 

Name  the  British  possessions  in  Europe^  and  describe  their 
situations. 

Heligoland,  off  coast  of  Holland;  Gibraltar,  South  of  Spain; 
Malta  and  Gozo,  both  in  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  Sicily. 

If  you  went  in  a  straight  line  from  Calais  to  St.  Petershurg^  what 
coutitries  would  you  traverse  and  what  tenons  woidd  you  skirt  1 

France,  Belgium,  Gennany  and  Russia. 

Principal  towns — Brussels,  Liege,  Cologne,  Magdeburgh,  Berlin, 
Bromberg,  Konigsbeig,  Wilna,  Dunaburg,  Pskow,  Narva,  St. 
Petersburgh. 

Between  what  two  rivers  and  at  what  points  does  France  touch 
Switzerland  i 

Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rh6ne  at  Basle  and  Geneva  respec- 
tively. (Findlay*s  Modem  Atlas,  Europe.) 

Name  the  straits  sepai'uting  Turkey  in  Europe  from  Italy  on  one 
side,  ami  from  Asia  on  the  other, 

Tlie  channel  of  Otranto,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Straits  of 
Constantinople. 

What  determines  the  course  of  rivers  f  How  comes  it  that  so  few 
large  rivers  flow  westward  f 

Rivers  generally  run  at  right  aisles  to  the  mountain  chains  from 
whose  upper  ridges  they  flow,  and  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
leading  mountain  chains  the  greater  number  of  large  rivers  flow 
from  the  west  to  east  towards  the  ocean,  some  to  north  or  south, 
few  towards  tne  west. 
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Draw  a  map  of  tJts  European  possessions  of  Turkey. 

Turkey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hungarian  provinces  of 
Austria  and  the  south-west  part  of  Russia;  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Marmom,  tlie  Archipelago, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia.  The  provinces  consist  of  Rouiuelia,  Thessaly, 
Albania,  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Roumania. 

Suggest  a  route  for  a  holiday  tour  from  London  to  Ferrara, 

From   London   to   Paris,    thence   to  Turin   through  tlie   Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  thence  to   Alessandria,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena, 
.Bologna  to  Ferrara. 


THE  END. 
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Acts  of  Parliament. — Public  atid  Local  Acts  from  an 
early  date,  viay  be  lead  of  the  Publis/tei\t  of  this 
CataUxj'i.ic,  who  have  also  on  sale  the  largest  collection 
of  PHvate  Acts,  relating  to  Estates,  Enclosures, 
Ilailways,  Roads,  etc.,  <tc. 

ACTION  AT  LAW.— Foulkes'  Elementary  View  of  the 

Proceedings   in    an   Action. —Founded  on  "Smith's 

Action  at  Law."    By  W.  D.  I.  FOULKES,  Esq.,  Barriater-at- 

Law.     Second  Edition.     12mo.     1879.  10«.  ^tU 

'*  A  miuinal,  by  tho  uttuly  of  which  ho  (the  student)  may  (xuuly  acquire  a  guucrjil 

knowledge  of  the  mode  of  ])TOcoduro  in  the  various  stages  of  on  action  in  tho  suvcral 

diviMions  of  the  High  Court."— law  Times, 

Prentice's  Proceedings  in  an  Action  in  tlie 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exche- 
quer Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
By  SAMUEL  FBENTICE,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  CoonseL 
Second  Edition.    Boyall2mo.    1880.  12«. 

ADMIRALTY.-Pritchard's  Admiralty  Digest.—  Second 
Edition.  By  B.  A.  PBITOHABD,  D.O.L.,  Barrister4tt-Iiaw, 
and  W.  T.  FKITCHABD.  With  Notes  of  Oases  from  French 
Maritime  Law.  By  ALGERNON  JONES,  Avocat  k  la  Conr 
Lnperiale  de  Paris.    2  vols.     Boyal  8vo.    1865.  3/. 

Roscoe's  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Practice  of  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Appeals  there- 
from, with  a  chapter  on  the  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction of  the  Inferior  and  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Cour'ts.  Witli  an  Appendix  containing  Statutes,  Rules  as  to 
Fees  and  Costs,  Formn,  Freccdents  of  Pleadings  and  Bills  of  Costs. 
By  EDWARD    STANLEY   ROSCOE,  E^.,    Barrister-at  Law. 

Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.   Demy  8vo.   1882.      12.  As, 
"  A  clear  digest  of  tlic  Liw  and  p*raetico  of  tho  Admiralty  Courts." 
"  A  comprehensive  and  usoful  manual  of  practice. "-~iS9ficifor«'  Jounxal. 

ADVOCACY.— Harris*  Hints  on  Advocacy.  Conduct  of 
Cfti<cs  Civil  and  CriminaL  Classes  of  Witnesses  and  suggestions  for 
Cro?8-Examining  them,  &c.,  &c.  By  RICHARD  HARRIS,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  of  the  ^iiddle  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit.  Sl::th  Edition. 
(Further  Revised  and  Enlarged.)     Royal  12mo.     1882.  7».  6cf. 

"  Full  of  good  sense  and  just  observauon.    A  vcr>-  complete  Manual  of  the  Advo- 
cate's art  in  Trial  by  Jury." — SolicitorM'  Journal. 

"  A  lKK)k  at  once  entertaining  and  really  instructive.     .     .    Deserves  to  lie  carefully 
read  by  tho  young  barrister  whf»se  career  is  yet  bof«»re  him. "— Z<f?r  S/agarine,  May,  1882. 
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AGENCr— Peigrave's  Principal  and  Agent.— A  MaiiiuI 

f  tbe  Lav  of  PrisKipal  and  Agent.     Bj  E.  C.  FETGRAVE, 

Sc^ieiior.     ISmo.    1S57.  7s.  6d. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Mercantile  Agency.— Second 

I^ihicA.    Sto.    ISiS.  14«. 

ACRICJLTURAL  LAW.— Addison's    Practical    Guide   to 

the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1876, 

a&d  Trc^dfie  thencn  ihoving  the  Alterations  in  the  Law,  kc     By 

ALBERT  ADDISON,  &:.licitor.     12mo.     1876.  Net,  2s.  M. 

Cooke's  Treatise  on  the  Law  and   Practice  of 

Agricultural    Tenancies. — New  edition,  in  great  part 

rtwrinea  witherpecial  reference  to  Unexhaoftted  ImprOYementa,with 

M«iem  F-  nni  and  Precedents.     By  G.  PRIOR  60LDNEY,  of 

the  Western  Cirvnit,  and  W.  RUSSELL  GRIFFITHS,   LLB., 

of  the  Midland  Cirtmit.  Banwten-at-Law.  Demy  8ro.  1882.   U.  If. 

"  la  t:*  ireMs.*.  fcem  it  -xiH  (rove  i.4  gmt  valiM  to  politicians,  lawyern  and  agri- 

c-lriril5s--K'  -  Lam  li  -er,  June  ?.  l>*i. 

-  A  K*:4i  -.-f  ^-Ttat  rv^crkaJ  utilitT  n*  landlordB  and  tenant  farmen,  aa  well  as  to 
tbe  l4^  ic-.-fewi.r^"— L*.-  3ii^-A-4^  Mar.  is^2, 

Oixon's  Farm.— rifc  "Farm." 

ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Duty  and 
Po'wer  of  an  Arbitrator,  and  the  La^w  of 
Submissions  and  Awards;  with  an  il^ipendix  of 
Fonca,  and  of  the  Statntefl  relating  to  Arbitration.  ByjPRAKCIS 
RUSSELL,  £«).,  M.A^  Banitter-ai-Law.  Sixth  Edition.  Royal 
Sto.  (/fi  the  pretaJ) 

ARTICLED  CLERKS.— Rubinstein  and  \Vard's  Articled 
Clerks'  Handbook.— Being  a  Condae  and  Fkactical  Gnide 
to  an  the  Steps  Neoenazy  for  Entering  into  Artidea  of  dericBh^), 
pasEing  the  Preliminaiy,  Intennedlate,  Final,  and  Hononrs  Exami- 
nationa,  obtaining  Adrniariflp  and  Certificate  to  Ftactiae,  with  Notes 
of  Cases  affecting  Articled  Cleifai,  SoggeatioiDS  as  to  Mode  of  Read- 
ing and  Books  to  be  read  dnring  Articles,  and  an  Appendix  oon* 
taining  the  qutstions  aaked  at  the  recent  Preliminary,  Intermediate?, 
Final,  and    Honours    Examinations.      Third  Edition.     By    J.  S. 

RUBINSTEIN  and  S,  WARD,  SoUdtors.     12ma    188L  is, 

•*  Ko  articled  ckrk  thonld  be  witboQt  ii."  -I«v  tknu, 
"  Wc  thiak  it  omits  nothinf  vhich  it  caught  to  contain.'*— law  Joicmal. 
•  Will  Mrrrc  as  a  simple  aiid  jn-.ictio.J  giiiie  tu  all  the  t\c\«  nccesMary  tor  cntcriiig 

li.:-'  .ctiviv  1  f  c3orK*hip  to  s.Jiiiton*,  for  lujssiij^  the  several  oxAmiiii&tious,  and  for 

1  •  -vurii.,;  ^ii^AMiun  on  the  KolL" — £<■.-  J* ...-». 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION.— Palmer.— FWc" Conveyancing." 

ATTORNEYS^Cordery.— ride  "Solidtora." 

Pulling's  Law  of  Attorneys,  General  and  Special, 
Attomeys-at-Law,  Solidtors,  Notaries,  Proctors,  Conveyancers, 
SciiTeners,  Land  Agents,  Honse  Agents,  &c.,  and  the  Offices  and 
Appointments  usually  held  by  them,  &c  By  ALEXANDER 
PULLING,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Sra  1862.  18i. 
Smith.— The  Lawyer  and  his  Profession. — ^A 
Series  of  I^etters  to  a  Solidtor  commencing  Budneas.  By  J. 
0R1X)N  SMITH.     12mo.     1860.  At. 

ASSETS,   ADMINISTRATION   OF.  — Eddis'    Principles    of 

the  Administration  of  Assets  in  Payment  of 

Debts.    By  ARTHUR  SHELLY  EDDIS,  oneof  Her  Majesty's 

Counsel.     Demy  8va     ISSO.  6f. 

"Tlie  subject  is  «.7ic  of  oousideraMe  importzinee,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 

;tiitli*..r'!j  trcatTiiciit  of  it  will  a«>ist  students  and  others  in  aequiring  the  elementary 

principle-  of  this,  head  of  equity  jurisprudence.    The  cases  are  brought  down  to  the 

l»nsent  tinic.' — /."ir  7'i '-.'.*. 

*•*  AU  ftandard  Law  Work$  arc  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  himUngi. 
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AVERAGE—Hopkins'  Hand-Book  on  Average.— -Fourth 

Edition.     8vo.  {In  preparation,) 

Lowndes*   La>Ar  of  General  Average.— Engliih  and 

Foreign.      Third  EiliUon.     By  RICHARD   LOWNDE^  Author 

of  "The  Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea."  Royal  8vo.  1878. 

BALLOT.— FitzGerald's  Ballot  Act.— With  an  IimoDuarioN. 
Forming  a  Guide  to  the  Procedure  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
ElectionB.  Second  Edition.  Enlarged,  and  containing  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1875,  and  tlie  Parliamentary  Elections  (Retumhig 
Officers)  Act,  1875.  By  GERALD  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  M.  A,  of 
Ijincoln'd  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  Fcap.  8vo.  1876.  5f.  6d, 
"  AaaeftU  guldo  to  all  couoerned  in  ParlUmontary  and  Municipal  Elections.'*— Aom 

Mmaammt. 
"Wt  shouM  itroDgly  adriae  any  penon  connected  with  elections,  whether  acting  as 

candidate,  ageut,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  to  become  poisesaed  of  this  mannal." 

BANKING.— Walker's  Treatise  on  Banking  Lav>r.  In- 
cluding the  Crossed  Checks  Act,  1876,  with  dissertations  thereon,  also 
references  to  some  American  Cases,  and  full  Index.  By  J.  DOUGLAS 
WALKER,  Esq.,  Barristerat-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1877.  14f. 

"  Feraona  who  are  interested  in  banldng  law  may  be  gnlded  ont  of  many  a  difflcnlty 

by  consolting  Mr,  Walker's  volome.**— loie  Timet. 

BANKRUPTCY.— Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide 

to  Bankruptcy.— Third  Edition.    12mo.    1877.  6*. 

Haynes. —  Vide  "Leading  Cases." 

Pitt- LeAA/'is.— Fide  "County  Courts.' 

Scott's  Costs  in  Bankruptcy.— Fufc"  Costs.' 

Smith's  Manual  of  Bankruptcy.— A  Manual  rehtting 

to  Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt ;  comprising 

the  New  Statute  Law  verbatim,  in  a  consolidated  and  readable  form. 

With  the  Rules,  a  Copious  Index,  and  a  Supplement  of  Decisions. 

By  JOSIAH  W.  SM1TH,B.C.L.,Q.C.    12mo.    1873.  10«. 

*^*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  net,  2».  6d, 

Williams'   Law  and    Practice  in   Bankruptcy: 

comprising  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Debtors  Act,  and  the  Bankruptcy 

Repeal  and  Insolvent  Court  Act  of  1869,  and  the  Rules  and  Forms 

made  under  those  Acts.  Second  Edition.  By  ROLAND  VAUQHAN 

WILLIAiMS,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq.,  and  WALTER  VAUGHAN 

WILLIAMS,  of   the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Fbancis 

Halleit  Hardoabtlk,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barristers-at- 

Law.    8vo.    1876.  1/.  8«. 

'  it  wonld  bo  difficult  to  q)cak  in  terms  of  onduo  praise  of  the  proaont  work." 

BARiQUIDETO  THE.— Shearwood.—Fi(£e"Examination  Guides." 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Lraw 

of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  and 

Cheques.    By M.  D.  CHALMERS,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    1881.  15«. 

"  In  its  prcucnt  form  this  work  contains  a  very  completo  digest  of  the  subjects 

to  which  It  relates."— TA^  law  Tiiii<f,  Sept  17, 1881. 

'*  Aa  a  bsDdy  book  of  refereooe  on  a  dlMcolt  and  Important  branoh  of  the  law,  it  Is 
most  Talnable,  and  It  la  perfectly  plain  that  no  pains  bare  been  spared  to  render  it 
complete  In  every  respects    The  index  is  copious  and  well  arranged."— AUurday  Review. 

Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 
Notes,  with  references  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
France  and  America. — Eleventh  Edition.  By  JOHN  A. 
RUSSELL,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  and  Judge 
of  County  Courts.    Demy  8vo.     1878.  12.  8i. 

Eddis'  Rule  of  Ex  parte  Waring.  By  A.  C.  EDDIS, 
B.A.,ofLincoln'Blnn,Barrister-at-Law.   Po0t8vo.   1S7 6.  Net, 2$. M. 

*«*  AU  tfandurd  Ltiw  Worlet  wrt  Jiept  in  Stoek,  in  law  €tUf  and  olher  hindinfft. 
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CHANCERY.-0>»«>«^ 

Haynes*  Chancery  Practice.— The  Practice  of 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefronn.— By  JOHN  F. 
HAYNES,LL.D.    Domy  8vo.     1879.  1Z.6*. 

Morgan's  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders.— The  Statutee, 
General  Orders,  and  Eules  of  Court  relating  to  the  Practice, 
Pleading,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Judicature, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Chancery  Division,  and  the 
Actions  assigned  thereto.  With  copious  Notes.  Fifth  Edition. 
Adapted  to  tiionow  Practice  by  GEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN, 
M.P.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  CHALONER  W.  CHUTE, 
Barrister- at-Iiaw.    Demy  8vo.     1876.  17.  lOi. 

**  ThiA  edition  of  Mr.  Morgan's  truatijio  must,  wo  bcliovo,  bo  tho  moet  poptilar  with 
tho  profession." — Law  Timu. 

Morgan  and  Davey's  Chancery  Costs.— Tide  "Costs." 

Peel's  Chancery  Actions.— A   Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Practice  and  Procedure  in  Chancery 

Actions. — Second  Edition.    Including  the  Practtice  in  Chambers. 

By  SYDNEY  PEEL,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 

Law.     Demy  8vo.    1881.  8&  C(2. 

*'  Mr.  Poors  little  work  gives  a  vory  commendablo  sketcli  of  tho  modem  practico 

of  the  duoicery  Division.    ...    It  contains  oouio  chaptcra  upon  ProcccdingH  'at 

Cluuubcm  and  on  Fnitlior  Consideration,  which  aro  likely  to  be  voltutblo  from  tho 

extreme  i>aucitv  of  all  printed  information  upon  those  sublects  :  and  it  is  enriched 

with  a  very  full  lint  of  cases  b(^ng  ujwn  tno  practico  oi  tho  Chancery  Division, 

giving  references  to  all  tlio  lieports.'^Z<i}r  Jonniai. 

**■  Tno  book  will  give  to  tho  student  a  goo<l  general  view  of  the  effect  on  choncory 
practico  of  tho  Judicature  Acta  and  Ordcn."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

CHANCERY  PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER^Snow  and  V/in- 
stanley's  Chancery  Practice.— The  Statutes,  Consoli- 
dated and  General  Orders  and  Eules  of  Court  relating  to  the  Practice, 
Pleadings  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster.  With  Copious  Notes  of  all  practice  cases  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1879,  Time  Table  and  Tables  of  Costs  and  Form?. 
By  THOI^LAS  SNOW,  M.A.,  and  HERBERT  WINSTANLEY 
I^rs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1880.  11,  10«. 

CIVIL  LAW. — Bowyer's  Commentapies  on  the  Modern 
Civil  Law.— Royal  8vo.    1848.  18#. 

Bowyer's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use 
of  the  Civil  Law.— Royal  8vo.    1874.  6«. 

Cumin's  Manual  of  Civil  Law,  containing  a  Translation 
of,  and  Commentary  on,  the  Fragments  of  the  XIL  Tables,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  the  Text  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian  arranged  in  parallel  columns  ;  and  the  Text  of  the  Frag- 
ments of  Ulpian,  &c.  By  P.  CUMIN,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition.    Medium  8 vo.    1865.  18«. 

COLLISIONS.— Lowndes*  Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions 
at  Sea.— 8vo.    1867.  7«.  ed, 

Marsden  on  Maritime  Collision.— A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Extracts 
from  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  the  International  liegulations 
(of  1863  and  1880)  for  preventing  Collisions  at  Sea;  and  local  Rules 
for  the  same  purpose  in  force  lu  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  else- 
where. By  REGINALD  G.  MARSDEN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Iaiw. 
Deiny  8vo.    1880.  12«, 

*«^  AU  ttandard  Law  Worh  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 


6 STEVENS  AND  SONS'    LAW  PUBLICATIONS. 

COLONIAL  LAW.^Clark's  Summary  of  Colonial  Law 
and  Practice  of  Appeala  from  the  Plantations.     8vo.   1884.    11,  is. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENQLAND.— Broom  and 
Hadley's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. By  HERBERT  BROOM,  LL.D.,  and  EDWARD  A. 
HADLEY,  M.A,  BarristerB-at-Law.  4  vols.  8yo.  1869.  {Pvl- 
liihed at  3/.  3«. )  NH,lLls, 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.— Goirand's  French  Code  of  Com- 
merce and  most  usual  Commercial  Laws. 
With  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Commentary,  and  a  Compendiom 
o^  the  judicial  organization  and  of  the  oourse  of  procedure  before 
the  Tribunals  of  Commerce ;  together  with  the  text  of  the  law ; 
the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  Courts,  and  a  glossary  of  French 
judicial  terms.  By  LEOPOLD  COIRAND,  licend^  en  droit. 
In  1  vol.  (850  pp.).    Demy  Svo.    1880.  21,  2t. 

"Lewi.— Vide  "  International  Law." 
COMMON  LAW,— Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Divi- 
sions of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Actions, 
etc.,  in  -which  they  have  a  common  jurisdic- 
tion.—Thirteenth  Edition.     By  SAMtTEL  PRENTICE,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.    2  vols.    Demy  8¥o.     1879.     3/.  3«. 
Archibald's  Country  Solicitor's   Practice;  a 
Handbook    of  the    Practice    in    the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice; 
with   Statutes  and  Forms.     By  W.  F.  A  ARCHIBALD,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,   Author  of  "  Forms  of  Summonses  and  Orders, 
with  Notes  for  use  at  Judges'  Chambers."   Royall2mo.    1881.   11,  t*s. 
"  Wc  arc  miu-li  niiHtakoii  if  it  docs  not  become  as  widely  uaed  among  the  profession 
as  the  lH>st  known  c<litiun8  of  the  Judicature  Act«.     .    .     .In  every  place  in  which 
we  have  ItHtod  thu  work  wc  find  it  thonnufhly  tna8tw(»rthy.    .     .    .    Its  arrangement 
Is  excellent,  and  aUi>ift'lhcr  it  is  likely  enough  to  become  a  poptilar  solicitors'  bandy- 
book."— T^  Times,  .lanuaiy  T,  1S82. 

**  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  duo  appreciation  at  the  luinds  of  both 
London  and  (.'oinitry  aoMvitnrv."— The  Late  Magatinet  February,  l!SS2. 

•'  The  author  is  to  bo  very  much  complimented  on  this  most  careful  and  comprc- 
heuHive  manual  ,    .     .     Admirably  arranged  and  indexed." --S((tiirJoy  Rfi'ir, 

Decern! >cr  n,  ls^l. 

"  The  coinincntarj' is  extremely  well  written    .    .     .    Mr.  Archibald  hiw  snccecdcil 
In  proilucing  a  useful  and  well-arninged  ))t.Hik."—  Sfttirittyr'a  Journal. 

Ball's  Short  Digest  of  the  Common  Law;  being 
tlie  Principles  of  Torts  and  Contracts.  Chiefly  founded  nj^on  the 
works  of  Addison,  with  Illaitratiye  Cases,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
]iy  W.  EDMUND  BALL,  LL.B.,  late  "Holt  Scholar  "  of  Gray's 
Inn,  BarnKter-at-L.iw  and  Midland  Circuit.  Demy  8vo.  1880.  1 6s, 
principles  of  the  hiw  are  very  clearly  and  concisely  stated. ' — LawJoumol. 

Bullen  and  Lea ke.~Fi</f  "Pleading." 
Chitty.— Ftrfe  "Forms."  Foulkes.— Ftdc  "Action." 

Fisher.— rtrf«  "  Digests."       Prentice.— Ftrftf  "Action." 
Shirley.— r<Wc  "Leading  Cases." 

Snnith's  Manual  of  Comnnon  Law.— ForPractitionere 
and  Students.  Comprising  the  fimdamental  principles  and  the  points 
most  usually  occiurring  in  daily  life  and  practice.  By  JOSIAH  W. 
SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.     Ninth  Edition.    12ma     1880.  14*. 

COMMONS  AND  INCLOSURES.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the 
La>Ar  relating  to  Commons  and  Open  Spaces. 
including  Public  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds,  with  various  official 
documents  ;  precedents  of  by-laws  and  regulations.  The  Statutes  in 
full  and  brief  notes  of  leading  cases.  By  GEORGE  F,  CHAM- 
BERS, Esq.,  Barriflter-at-Law.  Imperial  8vo.  1877.  6$,  6d. 
J*  AU  standard  Lavf  Worh  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  lato  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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COMPANY  LAW.— Palmer.— Fide  «  Conveyancmg." 

Palmer's  Shareholders'  and  Directors'  Legal 
Companion. — ^A  Biannal  of  eyery-day  Law  and  Practice  for 
Promoten,  Shareholders,  Directors,  Secretanes,  Creditors  and  Solici- 
tors of  Companies,  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to  1880. 
Third  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Conversion  of  Busineafi 
Concerns  into  Private  Companies.  By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.     12mo.      1882.  N€t,2t,0d. 

Palmer's  Private  Companies,  their  Formation  and 
Advanta^^ ;  or.  How  to  Convert  yoxa  Busincfis  into  a  Private 
Company,  and  the  benefit  of  bo  doing.  With  Notes  on  "Single 
Ship  Companies."  Third  Edition.  By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Esq.,  liar- 
rister-at-Law.  Author  of  "  Company  Precedents."  12mo.  1881.  Netf2s. 
Thring.— Fide  "Joint  Stocks." 

CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS.— An  Epitome  of  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  De- 
vises. Litended  for  the  Use  of  Stndents.  By  W.  M.  C.  Post 
8vo.    1878.  6«.  6rf. 

"  Tlie  student  ^ill  find  a  perusal  of  this  epitome  of  great  value  to  him.**— loi/*  Journal. 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.— Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts.  Eighth  Edition.  By  HORACE  SMITH, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Lincoln,  Author  of  **  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Negligence,"  &o.,  &c,  {In  the  press.) 

Fry. — Vide  "  Specific  Performance." 

Leake  on  Contracts. — An  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts  (being  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Elements  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts*').  By  STEPHEN  BIARTIN  LEAKE,  Barrister at- 
Law.    1  vol.    Demy  Sro.    1878.  12.  18«. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract—Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  General  Principles  relating  to  the  Validity  of  Agreements 
in  the  Law  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re- 
written.   By  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Sto.    1881*  1/.  8a. 

The  late  Ijord  Chief  Ju«tio«  of  XnffUnd  in  hlsjudemeat  In  Mttr^poUtan  Railway 
Oompanp  J.  BrofftUn  and  otheri,  said,  "The  Law  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock  in  his  very  able  and  learned  work  on  Oontracta'*— 2^  Times. 
*'  We  have  nothing  btit  pralRe  for  thin  (third)  edition.    The  maUirial  recent  cases 
have  been  added  and  tlio  whole  work  has  been  carefully  rcvl«ed,''—Sol*r<tor<'yoj'j*Hrt/. 
"A  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  Hhows  great  ability,  a  disceniiug  intellect,  a 
comprehenBive  mind,  and  painstaking  industry."— Z««?  Joumal. 
"Jfor  the  purposes  of  the  student  there  is  no  book  equal  to  l£r.  Pollock'a'' 
**  He  has  sacceeded  in  writing  a  book  on  Contracts  which  the  working  kwjer  will  find 
as  nsefU  for  reference  as  any  of  its  predeceasors,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  give 
the  student  what  he  will  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere,  a  complete  rationale  of  the  Iair."« 
£ai9  Magatint  attd  Rtvieto, 

Smith's  Law  of  Contracts.— By  the  iate  J.  W.  SMITH, 
Esq.,  Author  of  '*  Leading  Cases,"  &c  Seventh  Edition.  By 
VINCENT  T.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-lAW.    Demy  8vo. 

1878.  II.  Is. 

**  We  know  of  few  books  equally  likely  to  benefit  the  stodent,  or  marked  by  such  dis- 
tingnisbed  qualities  of  laddlty,  order,  and  aocuraej  as  the  work  before  TU.'*^8oUeitors' 
Journal 

CONVEY  ANCINQ.-Dart Vide  "Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Dawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Conveyancing  and 
"Lslw  of  Property  Act,  1881 ;  with  Index  and  Forms. 
By  J.  W.  DAWSON,  SoUcitor.    1881.  Net,  2#.  (W, 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing.— A  Manual 
of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing,  showing  the  present  Practice  relating 
to  the  daily  roulane  of  Conveyancing  in  Solicitors'  Offices.  To  which 
are  added  Concise  Common  Forms  and  Precedents  in  Conveyancing. 

♦»•  AU  ttandard  Lato  Wwhs  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  iaw  calf  and  ciker  bindings. 
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CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
mary Convictions  under  the  Summary  J  uris- 
diction  Acts,  1848  and  1879;  including  Proceedings 
preliminary  and  subsequent  to  Convictions,  and  the  responsibility 
of  convicting  Magistrates  and  their  Officers,  with  Forms.  Sixth 
Edition.  By  W.  H.  MACNAMARA,  Eiq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.    1879.  12.  4«, 

Templer. —  Vide  "Summary  Convictions." 

Wigram.— Fufe  "Justice  of  the  Peace." 

CORONERS.— Jervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
Coroners. — ^With  Forms  and  Precedents.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
K.£.MELSHEIM£R,£8q.,Barristerat-Law.  PostSvo.  1880.  12«. 

COSTS.— Morgan  and  Wurtzburg's  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Cost3  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.— Being  the  Second  Edition  of 
Morgan  and  Davey's  Costs  in  Chancery.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  QEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Counsel,  -Her  Majesty's  Judge  Advocate  General,  and 
E.  A.  WURTZBURG,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
DemySvo.     1882.  dOf, 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
and  other  Courts.  Fourth  Edition.  By  JOHN  SCOTT 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law,  Reporter  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Division.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  1^  6<. 

**  Mr.  Scott's  introductory  notes  aro  very  useful,  and  the  work  is  now  a  compendium 
on  the  law  and  practice  regaiding  costs,  as  well  as  a  book  of  precedents." — Law  Thnes 

**  This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Scott  s  well-known  work  embodies  the  chantfos  e£Fected 
since  the  Judicature  Acts,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  appears  to  oe  accuiato 
and  complete."— &>2id(<7r4^  Journal. 

Scott's  Costs  in  Bankruptcy  and  Liquidation 
under  the    Bankruptcy  Act,   1869.    Eoyal  12mo. 

1878.  Net,  Ss. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of 
Bills  of  costs  in  the  Chancery,  Queen's 
Bench.  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  Probate 
and  Divorce  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  in  Conveyancing,  Bankruptcy,  the  Crown  Office,  Lunacy, 
Arbitration  under  the  Lands  Clausee  Consolidation  Act,  the  Mayor's 
Court,  London;  the  County  Courts,  the  Privy  Council,  and  on 
Passing  Residuary  and  Succession  Accounts  ;  wiUi  Scales  of  Allow- 
ances and  Court  Fees,  l^e  Law  Society's  Scale  of  Commission  in 
Conveyancing  ;  Forms  of  Affidavits  of  Increase,  and  Objections  to 
Taxation.  By  Wm.  FRANK  SUMMERHAYS,  Solicitor,  and 
THORNTON  TOOGOOD.    Thhrd  Edition,  Enlarged.    Royal  8vo. 

1879.  1^.  Is. 

*'  In  the  Tolnme  before  iu  we  have  a  very  complete  numiud  of  taxation.  The  work  is 
beautifnlly  printed  and  arranged,  and  eadi  Item  catches  the  eye  Instantly.**— ZfM» 
/wmaL 

Wehster'B     Parliannentary    Costs.— Private   Bills, 

Election  Petitions,  Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  By  EDWARD 
WEBSTER,  Esq.,  of  the  Taxing  and  Examiners'  Office.  Fourth 
Edition.  By  C.  CAVANAGH,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author 
of  "The  Law  of  Money  Securities."  Post  8vo.   1881.  20». 

"This  edition  uf  a.  well  kno'wn  work  is  in  great  part  a  new  publication ;  and  It 
contains,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  the  Table  of  Fees  charged  at  the  House  of 

Lords We  do  not  doubt  that  Parliamentary  agents  will  find  the  work 

•minently  useful."— iow  Journal. 

*^*  All  ttandard  taw  Works  are  kqpt  in  Slack^  in  law  calf  and  }ther  bindings, 

A  H 
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OOUimr  CCURTSr— Pitt-Lc^wns*  County   Court    Prac- 

tiee. A  niwfliri  FrmetiM  «f  tht  OvvatjOswt^  fndn^Bp  Adiiii« 

nhr  XB^  BflBlcn^^ficj,  cmbodyiiiz  the  Acta,  Rolei^Foniii  and  Coato, 
vish  AMit^KAl  For-^M  a»l  a  Fii3  Iwlez.  By  G.  PTfT-LEWIS, 
•jf  ^Jtut  MSlSe  Temple  and  Werten  Circoit,  Ei|^  Banrkier-at-Lav, 
tuc^etLufr  Ho&ier  cf  tfaa  Stadentdup  of  tke  Four  Imia  of  Conzt, 
aamsai  It  H.  A  Di  Ccltas,  of  the  Middle  Tenpie^  Ew}., 
Bdkrnf::«r-as-Lav.     la  2  Tob.  (^>2S  pfn).     Demy  8rr>.    1880.     2iL  2«. 

-Ikt  La:a  Lord  Ckisf  Jmstiea  «f  Iftiglaitd  ia  kit  wxittaa  jvlgsMBt  ia 
£lHifa  T.  Tmgttr,  lajm,  -Ika  Uv  aa  to  tha  diftreaca  lialw aaa  aat-^ff 
aad  Msstar-cUua  ii  canactly  statad  bj  Mr.  Pitt-Ltwia»  ia  hia  Tary 
aaaCal  work  oa  Covatj  Coart  PraetieiL''* — See  Lam  Tiaua  ReporU, 
October  I-;,  1570.  pw  ^:L  Mr.  Jaatiea  Try  ia  BeddaU  t.  MaiOoMd  alao 
citaa  aad  apprarta  t^  ta»a  paaiiga.— See  L,  R^  Chanoery^  Jtute^  ISSO. 

''ItiaTtxycIaarly  vrittaB,aadiaalwayB9iacticaL  .  .  .  laUkaly 
to  kacaMt  tka  ataadard  Ctaaty  Ca«t  praitiaa  "— Arfidton'  JomnmL 

"Oaaaf  tka  kaat  kaaks  if  practiaa  vkick  is  to  ka fwad  im  Cfar  lagal 
Utarataza."— lav  Tima 

*  Wa  kavi  rartiy  aat  vitk  a  wark  diaplayiag  aMvt  kwaat  iadaatrj 
•■  tka  part  if  tka  aatkar  tkaa  tka  aaa  baisra  aa."— X«w  JawrmmL 

"  Mr.  Fitt-Lavia  kaa,  ia  fiaet,  aimad— aad  wa  ara  glad  to  aay  taeeaaa- 
fkliy — at  pTOTidiag  for  tka  Ooaaty  Goarta'  praetitioBar  wkat '  Ckitty'a 
Aickkald '  aad  *  Bayaiall'i  Ckaaeacy  Praetiea'  kava  loag  ba«i  to  practi- 
tiaacn  ia  tka  Higk  CoarL'' — lav  Magozimc 

CRIMINAL  LAW^Archbold's  Pleading  and  Evidence 
in  Criminal  Cases.— With  the  Statatea,  Pireoedeiiti  of 
ladkimentii,  Jte.,  and  the  l^TidcDoe  neceanry  to  auppurt  theaa. 
Nin«teeiitk  Edztkm,  jnclndiBg  the  PracCioe  in  Criminal  xVuceediaga 
by  Imiictment.  By  WILLIAM  BBUCE,  Emi^  Baxxkter^t-Lav, 
and  Stipendiary  Magirtrate  for  the  Botofogh  of  Leeili.  Boyal  Itaio. 
1878.  IJL  lU  6d. 

Poscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
Criminal  Cases.— Ninth  Edition.  By  HORACE  SMITH. 
Esq.,  Bazristerat-Lav.    Koyall2mo.     1878.  Ulla.6d. 

Husseli*s  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemea- 
nors.—Fifth  Edition.  By  SAMUEL  PRENTICE,  Esq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty^!  ConnseL    8  Tob.     Royal  8Ta      1877.       6/.  15j.  6d. 

**  Wb^ht  better  Digest  of  CriouzuU  Lev  eoold  we  poMibly  hope  ft>r  then  *SaMeU  on 
Crim*>  ?  '  "^Str  Jamt*  Ftt^mta  BUphem's  Spteek  cm  CWWMh— . 

'*  No  more  iristvorUij  ftathcnty,  or  more  ezhaostiTe  ezpocftor  than  'Knuell '  cut  be 
confiiltcil.'' — Itfir  ilayasime  mmd  Revittc. 

"  AI!ermdo&«  hare  been  nadc  in  the  AirmnfcsaeDt  of  the  wotk  whkli  wUhont  mterferlac 
vhh  the  genersi  pl*a  are  tafficieDt  to  ehevtbat  great  care  and  thoaght  hare  been 
bertowed.  ....  We  are  amaze>l  at  the  patience,  indiKrtrj  and  ddll  which  are  •*tii>*it**» 
in  the  ooUectian  and  arraogement  of  all  this  Bias  of  learning.* — 7W  Tima. 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  CriminaV   Law.— By  W. 

SHIRI^T  SHIRLEY,  M.A,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 

•*  Leiwlini^r  Cases  made  Easy,"  assisted  by  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  MA., 

B.C.L.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  7s.  6<f. 

"  As  a  primary  introd'iction  to  CMminal  Law,  it  will  be  fosnd  very  acoepUble  to 

Btudentif."— Lar  StudenUT  Journal,  yovtmJbO'  I,  1880. 

CROSSED  CHEQUES  ACT— Cavanagh.— Fide  "Mooey  Secnri. 
ties." 
Walker.— rw«  "Banking." 

OECREES.—Seton.— ride  «  Eqnity." 

V  AU  tiandard  Lavf  Works  art  Icq4  in  Stocky  in  Imm  calf  mndoikerhktiiu^ 
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DIARY.— Lawyer's  Companion  (The),  Diary,  and  Law 

Directory  for  1882.>-For  the  use  of  the  Legal  Profession, 

Public  Companiet,  Justices,  Merchants,  Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers, 

&c,  Ac.    Edited  by  JOHN  THOMPSON,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-I^w;  and  contains  a  Digest  of  Keoent  Cases  on 

Costs ;  Monthly  Diary  of  County,  Local  (Sovemment,  and  Parish 

Business ;   Oaths  in  Supreme  Court  i  Summary  of  Legislation  of 

1881;  A^habetical  Lufez  to  the  Plraotical  Statutes;  a  Copious 

Table  of  Stamp  Duties;  Legal  Time,  Interest,  Discount,  Income, 

Wages  and  other  Tables  i  Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties ; 

and  a  wiety  of  matters  of  practical  utility.     Publibhid  AjmuALLT. 

Thirty-sixth  Issue. 

The  work  also  contains  the  most  complete  List  published  of  Town  and 

CountiT  Solicitors,  with  date  of  admission  and  appomtments,  and  is  issued 

in  the  following  forms,  octavo  size^  strongly  bound  in  doth : —         s.    d* 

1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain 5    0 

2.  The  above,  intxblxaved  for  Attivdahois  .  .70 
8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  5  6 
4.  The  above,  intibleavid  for  AiTBiiOAHau  •  •  •  .80 
6.  Whole  psge  for  each  day,  plain 7    6 

6.  The  above,  intxblxavid  for  Attihdahois  .96 

7.  Whole  psge  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money 

columns 8    6 

8.  The  above,  intsbliayid  for  Attehdahoes         .       •       •    10    6 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  witliout   money 

columns ..  ...••••60 

The  Diary  oontotnf  menMranda  of  Legal  Bunntu  ikroughoui  ike  Year, 

"An  ozoellent work."— 2%«  Timm. 

'*  A  pabUoaftlon  which  has  long  ago  wcnrsd  to  itaelf  the  fhvonr  of  the  profosalon,  and 
whidi,  as  heretofore,  jnstiflaa  by  Its  contenU  the  title  aasomed  by  it."— I«w  JowmaL 

**  Contains  ail  the  mfbrmation  which  oonld  be  looked  ft>r  in  tuoh  a  worlt,and  giviM  It 
In  a  most  oonvenientforro  and  Tory  oompletvly.  We  may  nnherftattngly  recommend  the 
wotk  to  onr  readflf8.'*<— So2ici(orf'  JoumaL 

**The*  Lawyer^!  GompanJon  and  Diary*  la  a  book  that  onght  to  be  la  the  posaeaaion  of 
every  lanyer,  and  of  erery  man  of  bnaineaa.** 

**The  *  Lawyec'a  Companioo'  ia,  indeed,  what  It  ia  called,  for  It  comUnea  everything 
rcQuired  for  reference  in  the  lanyer'a  oflloe.* — Lata  Titmu. 

'*  It  ia  a  book  without  which  no  lawyer'a  library  or  oflBce  can  be  oomplote."— /HM 
£cw  Time*. 

**Thia  work  haa  attained  to  a  oompletenoaa  which  ia  beyond  all  praiae.**— J/ot^Aia 

DICTIONARY — Student's  (The)  Pocket  Law  Lexicon, 
or  Diction  ary  of  Jurisprudence.  Explaining  Technical  Words 
and  Phrases  used  in  Eaglish  Law,  together  with  a  Literal  Translation 
ol  Latin  Maxims.    Fcp.  8vo.    1882.  6«. 

"  A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionarv."— /ncbrmaMr'f  La%D  8tud<nti'  Joumat. 
*'  A  rery  handy,  comjuete,  and  iiseful  little  work."— <8dluntoy  Review,  April  8, 1888. 
V/^harton's  Law  Lexicon.— A  Dictionary  of  Jurispru- 
dence, explaming  the  Technical  Words  and  Phrases  employed  in 
the  several  Departments  of  English  Law;  including  the  various 
Legal  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Transactions.  Together  with  an 
Explanatory  as  well  as  Literal  Translation  of  the  Latin  Maxima 
contained  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Oommentators. 
Sixth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  revised  in  accordance  wit^  the 
Judicature  Acts,  by  J.  SHIRESS  WILL,  of  the  Biiddle  Temple, 
Rsq.,  Barriiiter-at-Law.     Super  roval  8vo.     1876.  2/.  2s. 

**A8  a  woric  of  refermce  tor  the  library,  the  handiome  and  elaboratB  edition  of 
Wharton'a  Iaw  Lexicon '  which  Mr.  Bbireaa  Will  haa  prodnoed  mnat  anpenede  all  former 
taniea  of  that  well-known  work..**— Law  Maoagine  and  Review. 

**  No  law  library  ia  complete  without  a  law  dictionary  or  law  lexicon.    To  Che  practi- 
tioner it  Is  always  useful  to  have  at  hand  a  book  where.  In  a  small  compass,  he  can  find 
an  explaoatioD  of  tenna  of  infrequent  occurrence,  or  obtain  a  reference  toatatnteaoe  most 
sobjecta^  or  tu  books  »hereinparticular  subjects  are  treatea  of  at  full  l«nRth.'*— I«w  Timee, 
*^*  AU  ttandard  Law  Works  are  kepi  in  Stodtf  in  law  eaJtfand  nUktr  hwdinge, 
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DIGESTS.— Bedford.^ FtVi<  "  ExBminjitioii  Guides.'* 

Chambers'— ride  •*  Public  Heakh.'* 

Chitty*8  Equity  I ndex.— Chiity^B  Index  to  all  the  Reported 
Caaee,  wad  Statatea,  in  or  relating  to  the  Prindplea,  Pleading,  and 
Practioe  of  Eqnity  and  Bankmptcy,  in  the  seyeral  Ckmits  of  Kqnity 
in  F-wglMMJ  and  Ireland,  the  Privy  Gomioil,  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  the  earliest  period.  Third  Edition.  By  J.  MACAULAT. 
Esq.,  Barrister^it-Law.    4  toIs.    Boyal  Sra    1858.  72.  7«. 

Fisher's  Digest  of  the  Reported  Cases  deter- 
mined in  the  Hoose  of  Lards  and  Privy  Comioil,  and  in  the 
CoortB  of  Common  Law,  Divocoe,  Probate,  Admiraltf  and  Bank- 
niptcy,  from  Midiaefanas  Term,  1756,  to  Hilary  Term,  1870; 
with  Bef ereness  to  the  Statntes  and  Boles  of  Coort    Foimded  on 


the  Analytical  Digest  by  Harrison,  and  adapted  to  the  present 
practice  of  the  Law.  By  R  A.  FSSHEB,  Esq.,  Jodge  of  the 
County  Courts  of  Bristol  and  of  WeQa.  Five  large  volumes,  royal 
Svo.  1870.  (PHifu&ed  at  122.  12f.) 
Consolidated  Supplement  to  above,  during  the 
years  1870—1880.  By  T.  W.  CHITTY  and  J.  MEWS,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1880.  ZL  $$. 

{OotUmued  ^aniiafiy.) 
Hr.  Flihei'i  Digeet  is  a  vondflrfal  work.     It  ia  a  miridsof  human  tadustry."— Ifr 


» I  think  tt  vodU  be  wvj  difflcalt  to  impraTS  opon  Mr.  Fbher's  'CosunQB  law 
DiiessL"'— Si*  Jamm  FVHwmm  AqB*a^  en  Ood^fkaUtm, 

Godefk*oi.— Ftde  "Trusts  and  Trustees." 

I^eake.— FMf€  *'Beal  Propi^y  '*  and  "  Contracts.*' 

Notanda  Digest  in  Law,  Equity,  Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty,  Divorce,  and  Probate  Cases.— By 
H.  TUDOR  BODDAM,  of  the  Inner  Tenmle,  and  HARRY 
GREENWOOD,  of  Unooln's  Inn,  Esqr&,  Barnsters-at-Law. 

Third  Series,  1878  to  1876  inclusive,  half-bonnd.  Ntt,  IL  lit.  6d. 

Ditto,  Fourth  Series,  for  the  years  1877, 1878, 1879, 1880,  and  1881, 
with  Index.  Eacky  net,  12.  It. 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  1882.  By  H.  TUDOR  BODDAM  and  E.  W.  D. 
MANSON,  EsqiT.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Plain  Copy  and  Two  Indexes, 
or  Adhesive  Copy  for  insertion  in  Text-Books  (without  Index). 
Annual  Subscription,  payable  in  advance.  ^ety  21s. 

*«*  The  numbers  are  issued  regularly  every  alternate  month. 
Each  number  contains  a  concise  Mialvsis  of  every  case  reported 
in  the  Law  JUportt,  Law  Journal,  Weiby  Reporter,  Law  Timet,  and 
the  Irish  Law  Reports,  up  to  and  including  the  cases  contained  in  the 
parts  for  the  current  month,  with  references  to  Text-books.  Statutes, 
and  the  Law  Reports  Consolidated  Digest,  and  an  alfhabstical 
INDEX  of  the  subjects  contained  nr  saoh  btumbrb. 

Pollock.— ruf€  "Partnciriup." 

Roscoe.—  FiW*" Criminal  Law-  and  "NisiPrfus.- 

DISCOVERY.— Hare's  Treatise    on   the   Discovery  of 

Evidence.— Second  Edition.    Adapted  to  the  Procedure  in  the 

High  Court  of  Justice,  with  Addenda,  oontaining  all  the  Reported 

Cases  to  the  end  of  1878.    By  SHERLOCK  HARE,  Barrister-at- 

Law.    PoBt8vo.     1877.  12f. 

'•The  book  is  a  oapfhl  coDtribatk>D  to  oor  tezt-bookt  on  pracUee.**— Aylidtors*  JimmaL 

**  We  have  read  his  work  with  considersblo  attention  an  1  inten^st,  and  we  caa  speak  in 

terms  of  ccMtlial  prsise  of  the  manaer  in  which  the  uew  procednre  has  been  worked  into 

the  old  materlaL     ...    AD  the  sections  and  orders  of  the  new  legislation  are  referred 

to  in  the  text,  a  synopsis  of  recent  cases  is  given,  and  a  good  Index  oompletss  the 

volnme. ' — Law  Times. 

Seton,— Vide  « Equity." 
*«*  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  kqpt  in  Stockf  in  law  ca^ and  other  bindings. 


11>,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. IS 

DISTRICT  REGISTRIES -Archibald.— Ftcfc  "Judges'  ChambtMB 
Practice." 

0IVORCE,—Browne*s  Treatise  on  tiie  Principles 
and  Practice  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes:— With  the  Statutes,  Rules.  Fees 
and  Forms  relating  thereto.  Fourth  Edition.  (Including  the 
Additional  and  Amended  Rules,  July,  1880.)  Bj  GEORGE 
BROWNE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1880.  1/.  is, 

"  Tho  book  is  a  clear,  practical,  and,  so  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  tost  it,  accurate 

oxputtition  of  divorce  law  and  procedure."— 5o2ici7orf'  Journaf, 

Haynes.— Fui«  ''Leading  Caaos." 

OOMICIL.— Dicey  on  the  Law  of  Domicil  as  a  brahch 

of  the  Law  of  England,  stated  in  the  form  of 

Rules.— By  A.  V.  DICEY,  RC.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Author 

of  "  Rules  for  the  Selection  of  Parties  to  an  Action."    Demy  Svo. 

1879.  18». 

"  The  practitioner  will  flud  the  book  a  tborongUy  exact  and  tmatirortliy  snmiaary 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Uw.*' — TU  Qpeetalw. 

Philliniore's(SirR.)  Law^  of  Domicil.— Svo,  1847.    9«. 

EASEMENTS.— Goddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Easements.— By  JOHN  LETBOUBN  GK)DDAKD,  Esq., 
Barristcr-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    1877.  16«. 

'*  The  lKK>k  is  inraluable  :  where  the  caBes  are  •ilent  the  aathor  has  taken  paini  to 
aMortain  what  the  law  would  be  if  brought  into  question. "—Xow  Journal. 

**  Nowhere  has  the  aubjrct  been  treated  bo  exhanatiyelr,  and,  we  wmj  add,  ao  ecientiA- 
eally,  aa  bj  Mr.  Goddard.  We  recommend  it  to  the  moat  careful  study  of  the  law  atodant 
as  weU  as  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner."— Loio  Tknet. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.— Dodd's  Burial  and  other 
Church  Fees  and  the  Burial  Act,  1880 :— With 
Notes.  By  J.  THEODORE  DODD,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of 
Lincoln's  Imi.    Boyall2mo.    1881.  4». 

Phillimore's  (Sir  R.)  Ecclesiastical  Law. —  The 
Eodesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  Supplement, 
containing  the  Statutes  and  Decisions  to  end  of  1875.  By  Sib 
ROBERT  PHILLIMORE,  D.C.L.,  Offidal  Principal  of  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury ;  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council.     2  vols.    8vo.    1873-76.  82.  7s.  6<2, 

*«*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  6<i.,  sewed. 

ELECTIONS — Browne  (G.  Lathom.)— Fide  "Registration.*' 
FitzGerald.— Fide  "Ballot." 

Rogers  on  Elections,  Registration,  and  Election 
Agency. — ^Thirteenth  Edition,  including  PxnnONS  and  Muni- 
cipal Elections  and  Registration.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Forms. .  By  JOHN  CORRIE  CARTER,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  and  Midland  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12ma     1880. 

U12«. 

"  Petition  baa  boen  added,  setting  forth  the  prooedure  and  the  decisions  on  that 
subject ;  and  the  statutes  passed  since  tho  last  edition  are  explained  down  to  tho 
Farliameutory  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practtces  Act  (18S0X"— 2%c  Tbmt, 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  book  to  our  readon  as  s  useful  and 
adequate  treatise  upon  election  law."— 50/»citor«'  Jcwmal, 

*'  A  book  of  long  standing  and  for  information  on  the  common  law  of  elections,  of 
which  it  contains  a  mine  of  extracts  from  and  references  to  the  older  authoiitios, 
will  always  bo  resorted  to.*" — Lav  Jcumal 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT.— Smith.— FiVic  "Negli<?enoe." 

ENGLAND,  LAWS  OF,— Bowyer.— Fid«  *•  Constitntional  Law." 
Broom  and  Hadley.—  Fitfe*' Commentaries." 

*«*  AU  standard  Laiw  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  otKer  binding. 
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EQUITY,  and  Vide  CHANCERY- 

Seton*s  Forms  ot  Decrees.  Judgments,  and 
Orders  in  the  High  Court  or  Justice  and  Courts 
of  Appeal,  h»ving  espedal  reference  to  the  Chanoery  Divisioii, 
with  Practical  Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  By  B.  H.  LEACH,  Em., 
Senior  Kegiatnur  of  the  Chanceir  Division  ;  F.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. ;  and  the  late  H.  W.  MAY,  Enq. ;  sac- 
ceeded  by  JAMES  EAST  WICK,  of  Lincobi's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barristen- 
at-Law.    2  vols,  in  3  parts.    Royal  8vo.    1877—79.  4L  lOt. 

*•*  ^^^  ^^M  P&i^  1  <uid  2,  separately,  price  each  12.  lOa 

"  Tho  Editors  of  ibis  new  edition  of  Seton  deserve  much  praise  for  what  is  almost  if 
not  absolutely,  an  innovation  in  law  books.  In  treating  of  any  division  of  their  subject 
they  have  put  prominently  forward  the  result  of  the  latest  decisions,  settling  tho  law 
80  ^  as  it  is  ascertained,  thus  avoiding  much  useless  reference  to  older  cases.  .  . 
There  can  bo  no  dotibt  th-it  in  a  book  of  practice  like  Seton,  it  is  much  more  important 
to  be  able  to  see  at  once  what  the  law  is  than  to  know  how  it  has  become  what  it  is ; 
and  the  Editors  have  evidently  taken  pp^eat  pains  to  carry  out  this  princi^de  in  pre- 
senting tho  law  on  each  division  of  their  labours  to  their  readers." — The  Time*. 

"  Of  all  the  editions  of  '  Seton '  this  is  Uie  best.  .  .  .  We  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly  of  the  industry  and  intelligence  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
of  the  notes." — Solieiton'  Journal. 

**  Now  the  book  is  before  us  complete ;  and  we  advisedly  say  eompUte,  because  it 
has  scarcely  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  more  complete  law  book  than  this.  Exton- 
sive  in  sphere,  and  exhaustive  in  treatise,  comprehensive  in  matter,  yet  apposite  in 
details,  it  presents  all  the  features  of  an  excellent  work  .  .  .  The  index,  extend- 
ing over  978  pages,  is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy." — Lam  Journal. 

Smithrs  Manual  or  Equity  Jurisprudence.— 
A  Manual  of  Equity  Jurispradence  for  Practitionen  and  Students, 
founded  on  the  Works  of  Story,  Spence,  and  other  wzitws,  and  on 
more  than  a  thousand  subsequent  cases,  comprising  the  Fundamental 
Principles  and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  ooonrring  In  General 
Practice.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.aL.,  Q.O.  Thirteenth 
Edition.    12mo.     1880.  12a  iUL 

*'ThereiB  no  disguiiiog  the  truth ;  the  proper  mods  to  use  this  book  is  tolssraits  pages 
by  heart" — Law  Magagine  antd  Bemew. 

**  It  will  be  found  as  useful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  stodent.*— SolWC^nf  Jomwai. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles 

of  Equity,  illustrated  by  the  Leadinf!^  DecisionB  thereon.     For 

the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.     By  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH, 

M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Demy 

8vo.     1882.  20s. 

NOTE. — TIio  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  within  moderate  dimensions  as  com* 

pltito  a  view  of  English  equitable  jurisprudence  as  is  necessary  for  meeting  tho 

requirements  of  tho  viuioiis  cxoniiuatiuus  in  this  subject,  and  for  a  clear  imdcr- 

standing  of  the  casi^s  which  most  f  rcqtiently  present  themselves  in  the  practice  of  tho 

profession. 

EXAMINATION  GUIDES.— Bedford's  Guide  to  the  Pre- 
liminary  Examination  for  Sol icitora— Fourth 
Edition.    12mo.     1874.  Net,  3«. 

Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion Questions  in  Latin  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, French  Grammar,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, with  the  Answers.   Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.    1882. 

{Nearly  ready.) 

Bedford's  Preliminary  Guide  to  Latin  Gram- 
mar.—12mo.     1872.  Nti,  8«. 

Bedford's  Intermediate  Examination  Guide  to 
Bookkeeping.— Second  Edition.  12mo.  1876.         Na,2s.fUL 

Bedford's  Student's  Guide  to  Smith  on  Con- 
tracts.    Demy  8vo.     1879.  Sa  (W. 

Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide  to  Bank- 
ruptcy.—Third  Edition.    12mo.    1877.  6f. 

W  All  ttandard  Law  Warkt  are  hepi  in  Stock,  in  lav  caff  and  ctKerbindingt* 
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Bedford's  Student's  Guide  to  Stephen*s  New 
Commentaries  on    the   Law^s  of  England.— 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     1881.  12«. 

'*  Hero  is  a  book  which  will  bo  of  tho  greatest  service  to  studentfl.  It  reduces  tlio 
'  Commcntaricti '  to  the  form  of  question  and  answer  .  .  .  We  must  also  give 
tho  author  credit,  not  only  for  hlti  selection  of  questions,  bnt  for  his  answers  thereto. 
Those  are  models  of  fulness  and  conciseness,  and  lucky  will  be  tho  candidate  who  can 
hand  in  a  paper  of  answers  bearing  a  close  rosemblanco  to  those  in  the  work  before 
us,"— Low  Journal. 

Bedford's  Outline  of  an  Action  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division.    12mo.    1878.  Net,  2«.  6d. 

Bedford's  Final  Examination  Digest:  containing  a 
Digest  of  the  Final  Examination  Questions  in  matters  of  Law  and 
Procedure  determined  by  the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Conucon 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
on  the  Law  of  Heal  and  Personal  Property  and  the  Practice  of 
Conveyancing,  with  the  Answers.     8vo.     1879.  16«. 

"  Will  fumiith  students  with  a  large  uinoury  of  weapons  with  which  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  the  examiners  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  *" — Law  Timet. 

Shearwood's  Student's  Guide  to  the  Bar,  the 

Solicitor's  Intermediate  and    Final  and   the 

Universities  L,ayv  Examinations.—WithSuggestioMi 

as  to  the  books  usually  read,  and  the  passages  therein  to  which 

attention  should  be  paid.    By  JOSEPH  A.  SHEARWOOD,  B.A., 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  Author  of  "  A  Concise  Abridgment  of  the 

Law  of  Beal  Property,"  and  "Personal  Property,"  &c.  8vo.  1879. 6«.  6d, 

*'  Any  student  of  average  intelliisence  who  coaBcientioiuiTy  foUowa  the  path  and  obeys  the 

ioftmctions  given  him  by  the  anther,  need  not  fear  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 

for  any  of  the  examinations  to  ivhich  this  book  is  intended  as  a  guide.'*— ^w  Journal. 

EXECUTORS.— Macaskie's  Treatise  on  the  "Lbtw  of 
Executors  and  Administrators,  and  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By  STUART  CUNNINGHAM  MA- 
CASKIE.  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  1881.  10«.  6d. 
"  We  desire  specially  to  draw  the  attention  of  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  Mr. 

Macaskie's  Troatibio,  as  containing  nu  able  Bxinimory  of  tho  law  of  administration,  now 

forming  one  of  tho  subjoct^t  set  fur  tho  general  examination  for  call  to  the  bar.' 
" Students  may  read  the  book  with  advantage  as  an  iutroduotiou  to  'Williams.'  and 

by  practitioners   not   possessing    the   larger  work   it  will  undoubtedly  bo  found 

UBOiul. "—ilaw  Jourtml,  March  6, 1881. 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators.—By  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD  VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS,  late  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Coart  of 
Common  Pleas.  Eighth  Edition.  By  WALTER  VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS  and  ROLAND  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  Bsqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo.    1879.  8Z.  16«. 

"  A  treatifle  which  eccupies  an  unique  position  and  which  is  recognised  by  the 

Bench  and  the  prof  efasion  as  having  inramoiuit  authority  in  the  domain  ol  law  with 

which  it  deala.  —  Aat9  JournaL 

FACTORS.— Cavanagh.—Fu2e  "Money  Securities." 

FACTORY  ACTS.— Notcutt*s  Law  relating  to  Factories 
and  Workshops.    Second  Edition.    12mo.    1879.  95. 

FARM,  LAW  OF.— Addison  ;  Cooke.— Fide  "  AgricultunJ  Law." 
Dixon's  La>A/^  of  the  Farm. — A  Digest  of  Cases  connected 
with  the  Law  of  the  Farm,  and  including  the  Agricultural  Customs  of 
England  and  Wales.  Fourth  Edition.  (Including  the  "Ground  Game 
Act,  1880.")  By  HENRY  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  and 
Midland  Circuit.    Demy  8yo.     1879.  \U  6«. 

*«  It  U  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  research  that  must  hayo  been 

uaed  in  the  compilation  of  such  a  book  as  this/'— law  JoMrnal, 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  DIGEST.-Bedford.— Fide  "Examination 
Guides." 

*«*  AU  ikmdard  Law  Warks  are  hept  in  Stock,  in  lav  ealfand  other  binding 
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FORBCM  JUDGMENTS.— Pi ggott's  Foreign  Judgments 
theireffect  in  the  English  Courts.  The  English 
Doctrine,     Defences,     Judgments     in     Rem. 
Status.— By  F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  M.A,  LL.^  of  the  BfidOle 
Temple,  E«i ,  B«rrister-«t-lAw.    Boyal  8y(».     1879.  lot. 

"  A  uefal  Md  we:3-«imed  voiome'— £««  limffOMM*. 

"Mr.  P.^:-tt  vrite*  nnder  itmng  ooaTicKioii.  bat  he  Is  ftlvmji  cuefal  to  rest  hM 
antaaoiu  oa  aaik^iritj,  and  tlierebij  adit  eooaklermbly  to  the  Talaeof  highattdyfoliUM." 
i^mm  Mrpigr.^  <i«i  Jtamr.  Sroraabvr.  1979. 

Part  II.— The  Effect  of  an  English    Judgment 

Abroad.    Service  on  Absent  Defendants.   Bojral 

Sto.     ISSl.  15*. 

"  Mr.  Plr^t:.  izi  his  present  rolume,  hrin^  together  a  mass  of  details  which  it 

vo-il<l  Ik  4i±irUt  tv  find  elsewhere  in  our  Ic^  literature  stated  in  so  concise  and 

accurate  i  f>*in.  * — L:if  lf.v>iriiw,  Mav,  lif*l. 

•-•ORMS.— Archibald.— Fiflfc  "Judges'  Chambos  Fractioe.'' 
BuUen  and  Leake.— Fide  '* Pleading:' 
Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Ex- 
chequer Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice: with  Notes  contmiDing  the  Statates,  Rales  sndPrectioe 
TeUtiii£  thereto.  Elerenth  Edition.  By  THOS.  WILLES 
CHITTY,  Esq.,  BMTi«tei-»t-L»w.    Demy  Svo.    1879.  R  18«. 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom ; 
with  Dissertations  and  Notes,  fonning  a  complete  guide  to  the 
Practioe  of  the  Chanceiy  Division  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the 
Courts  of  iJ^ppeaL  Being  the  Third  Edition  of  <*  Daniell's  Chancery 
Forms."  By  WILLIAM  HENBY  UPJOHN,  I^.,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  &c.,  &c    Demy  8Ta  1879.  2L  2l 

"  Mr.  Upjoha  has  restored  the  Tohime  of  Chancery  Forms  to  the  place  it  held  before 
the  reeect  changes*  as  a  tnistworthy  and  complete  collectton  of  ptecedenta.**— tSWicftora* 


**So  carefol  is  the  notiag  np  of  the  anthoritieib  so  dearly  and  coDdselr  are  the  notes 
expressed,  thai  we  have  foond  it  of  ss  madi  Talne  as  the  ordinary  text  bodes  on  the  Jadi* 
cainre  Acu.  It  wHl  be  as  osefU  a  work  to  practitioBen  at  Westminster  as  it  will  be  to 
tboee  in  Liaoohi  s  Ina.** — La» 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  LAW.-Goi rand.- Fide  "CommerdalLaw." 

HIGHWAYS.-Baker's  Law  of  Highways  in  England 
and  \A/'aleSy  including  Bridges  and  LooomotiTes.  Comprising 
a  succinct  code  of  the  several  provisions  under  each  head,  the 
8tatutes  at  length  in  an  Appendix ;  with  Notes  of  Cases,  Forms, 
and  copiou.4  Index.  By  THOMAS  BAKER,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  12mo.     1880.  15i. 

"  This  is  distinctly  a  well-planned  book,  and  cannot  fail  to  bo  useful,  not  only  to 

Liwvirrrs  but  to  thoM  who  may  be  locally  engagod  in  the  management  of  highways." — 

Line  Jmtr.ml, 


*'  The  ^reneral  plan  of  Mr.  Bakcr*s  book  is  good.    He  groups  together  condensed 

»ct  of  the  provisions  of  the  different  Ui;mwa 
-,  giving  in  all  cases  references  to  the  soctic 
full  in  the  appendix.    To  each  condensed  section,  or  group  of  sections,  he  appends  a 


i>Uitomentd  of  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  different  lii^way  Acts  relating  to 
-  todln 


the  siunu  matter,  giving  in  all  cases  references  to  the  sections,  which  are  print< 
full  in  the  appendix.    To  each  condensed  section,  or  group  of  sections 
note,  stilting  concisely  the  effect  of  the  decisions." — SoUeUonf  JonrnaL 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Highways  and 
Bridges,  being  the  Statutes  in  full  and  brief  Notes  of  700 
Leading  Cases;  t^ether  with  the  Lifting  Act,  1883.  By  GEO. 
F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Barristerat-Law.     1878.        Reduced  to  1  2m, 

Shelford's  Law  of  Highways,  including  the  General 
Highway  Acts  for  England  and  Wales,  and  other  Statutes,  with 
copious  Notes  and  Forma.  Third  Edition.  "With  Supplement  by  C. 
MANLEY  SMITH,  Esq.     12mo.     1865.  15«. 

,*  AU  standard  Law  Work*  are  kepi  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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IN  JUNCTIONS.-.Seton.— Fuie  «  Equity/' 

INLAND  REVENUE  CASES.— High m ore's  Summary  Pro- 
ceedings in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England 
and  Wales.  By  NATHANIEL  JOSEPH  HIGHMORE,  of 
iho  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  oC  the  Inland 
lie  venue  Department.     Royal  12mo.     1S82.  6s, 

*'  A  onipluto  tr xitiso  un  pn)Codure  Applied  to  awen  uudor  tho  Revenue  Act,  aii«l  an 

A  Ixwk  <»f  pr.ictico  it  is  tin  l>^t  wo  have  sjon."— 7Vt<  Justin  of  tht  l*t'xH^  Jan.  28  ,  18SJ. 

INSURANCE.— Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insu- 
rance.—Fifth  Edition.  By  DAVID  MAGLACHLAN,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1877.  %L 

'*  Aji  a  text  book,  '  Arnoald '  i«  now  all  the  practitioner  can  want*  and  we  congratalate 
tho  editor  npon  the  skill  with  whith  he  has  incorporated  the  new  dedMooa."— Low  ^ma, 

Hopkins'    Manual    of  Marine   Insurance.— 8to. 

1867.  18i. 

Lowndes  on  the  Law  of  Marine   Insurance.— 

A  Practical  Treatise.     By  RICHARD  LOWNDES.     Author  of 

"  The  Law  of  General  Average,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.     1881.      10«.  6t£. 

"It  id  r.irolr,  indeed,  that  wo  liavo  booa  able  to  oxi)re88  such  unqualified  api>ruval 

of  a  now  IcgiU  work."--5r)ficito/"V  Journalf  February  12th,  1881. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW — Amos'  Lectures  on  Inter- 
national  Law. — Delivered  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  to  the 
Stndents  of  the  Inns  of  Conrt,  by  SHELDON  AMOS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fenor  of  Jarisrorudcnce  (including  International  Law)  to  the  Inna 
of  Court,  &c.     Royal  8vo.     1874.  lOi.  6d. 

Dicey.— Fiffo  "Domicil." 

Kent's    International    La>/v.  —  Kent's  Commentary  on 

International  Law.      Edited  by  J.  T.  ABDY,  LL.D.,  Judge  of 

County  Courts.     Second  Edition.    Revised  and  brought  down  to 

the  present  time.     Crown  8vo.     1878.  lOs.  6<2. 

"  Altogether  Dr.  Abdy  has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  repatation. 

II  in  book  will  be  useful  not  only  to  Lawyers  and  Law  Students,  for  whom  it  was  primarily 

intended,  Dift  also  tor\t^jm&au*'^SoMeitorf  JommtU. 

Levi's  International  Connmercial  Law. — Being  the 
Principles  of  Mercantile  Law  of  the  following  and  other  Coontries 
— viz.  :  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  British  Lidia,  British  Colonies, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Denmark,  France,  Gromany, 
Greece,  Hans  Towns,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portj^iilf  Ptnssia, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, United  States,  and  Wttrtemberg. 
By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.     1868.  IL  15i. 

Vattel's  Law^  of  Nations.— By  JOSEPH  CHITTY,  Esq. 
Royal  8vo.    1884.  lA  It. 

VS^heaton's    Elements   of  International    Law; 

Second  English  Edition.     Edited    with  Notes  and  Appendix  of 

Statutes  and  Treaties,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  timo. 

By  A.  C.  BOYD,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  JJ».,  Bairister-at-Law.     Author  of 

"  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws."    Demv  8vo.  1880.  1/.  lOt. 

**IIr.  Boyd,  the  latest  editor,  has  added  many  usefm  notes ;  he  has  inserted  in  the 

Appendix  publie  documenu  of  permanent  value,  and  there  is  the  prospect  thiU,  as  edited 

by  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  WheaUm's  volume  will  enter  on  a  new  lease  of  ufe.*'— TV  Hmu, 

**  Both  the  plan  and  execution  of  tht  work  before  us  deserves  commendation.  .  .  . 
The  text  of  wheaton  is  proseotcd  without  alteration,  and  Mr.  Dana's  nnmberfaig  of  the 
sections  is  preserved.  .  .  .  Tho  Index^  which  could  not  have  been  compiled  without 
much  thought  ana  labour,  makes  tht  book  handy  for  refsrence."— lots  Journal, 

"  Students  who  require  a  knowledge  of  Wheaton's  text  will  find  lir.  Boyd's  volume 
very  coavenieuL**— X«io  MiMgcuini. 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.- Foster.— Fuis  <*  Real  Estate." 

*^*  AU  ttandurd  Law  IVorki  art  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  oiker  hindinga 
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JOINT  STOCKS.— Palmer.— Ftde  '^Gonyeyanoiiig*'  and  "Ccmpmnj 
Law." 
Thring's  (Sir  H.)  Joint  Stock  Companies'  La-w^.— 
Hie  Law  and  Practice  of  Joint  Stock  and  other  Companiea,  indnding 
the  Companies  Act^  1862  to  1880,  with  Notes,  Orders,  and  Rules  in 
Chancery,  a  Collection  of  Precedents  of  Memoranda  and  Articles  of 
Association,  and  all  the  other  Forms  required  in  Bfaking,  Administer- 
ing, and  Winding-up  a  Company ;  also  the  Partnership  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts,  and  other  Acts 
relating  to  Companies.  By  Sib  HENBY  THBING,  K.C.B.,  The 
Parliamentary  Counsel  Fourth  Edition.  By  G.  A.  R.  FITZ- 
GERALD, Esq.,  M.A.,  Barnster^t-Law,  and  hite  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8Ta     1^80.  IL  5s. 

**Thia,  ms  the  work  of  the  oiigiasl  draoghtaman  of  the  Oompsnles'  Act  of  IMS.  and 
waQ-koown  Parliamentanr  oouiimI,  Sir  Henry  Thring,  la  natorally  the  highest  anthon^ 
on  the  mbject*'— 71W  nmet. 

**  One  of  ita  most  valuable  foatiires  is  ita  collection  of  precedents  of  Memoranda  and 
Articles  of  Association,  which  has,  in  thia  Edition,  been  largely  hicroaasd  and  im- 
proved."—law  Journal,  October  80, 1S80. 

Jordan's  Joint  Slock  Companies.— A  Handy  Book  of 
Practical  Instmctions  for  thr  Formation  and  Management  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies.    Seventh  Edition.     12mo.     1881.      A'd,  2s.  6d. 

JUDGES'  CHAMBERS  PRACTICE— Archibald's  Forms  of 
Summonses  and  Orders,  with  Notes  for  use  at  Judges' 
Chambers  and  in  the  District  Kegistries.  By  W.  F.  A.  ABCHI- 
BALD,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo. 

1879.  12f.  6d. 

"  The  work  is  d<me  most  thorooghly  and  yet  condaely.  The  practitioner  will  find 
plain  directions  how  to  proceed  in  all  the  matters  connected  with  a  common  law 
aetif^a,  intcn)leader,  attachment  of  debts,  mandamut,  injunction— indeed,  the  whole 
j'.dsdiction  of  the  common  law  divisiona,  in  the  district  r^;istxies,  and  at  Judges 
chambers." — Lav  TSmet. 

"  A  eloar  and  wcU-digeated  rode  n.eeum,  which  will  no  doubt  be  widely  used  by  the 
tnofession."— ^w  JViivasiNc. 

JUDCMENTS.— Piggott.— Fuic  "Fordgn  Judgments." 

^A^alker*s   Practice    on    Signing   Judgment  in 

the  High  Court  of  Justice.    With  Forms.    By  H.  H. 

WALKEK,  Esq.,  of  the  Judgment  Department,  Exchequer  Diviuon. 

Crown  8vo.     1879.  4s.  6rf. 

"The  book  undonbtedly  meets  a  want,  and  furnishes  Infbmstion  STailable  for  almost 
erery  branch  of  practice.'* 
'*  We  think  that  solicitors  and  their  clerks  will  find  it  fxtremely  usefoL" — LatP  JtmrnaL 

JUDICATURE  ACTS.— Archibald. —FMfe  "Common  Law." 

Ilbert's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Officers) 
Act,  1879 ;  with  the  Rules  of  Court  and  Forms,  December,  1879, 
and  April,  1880.  With  Notes.  By  COURTENAY  P.  ILBERT, 
Esq.,  BarriBter-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1880.  6<. 

{In  limp  leather,  9t.  6d) 
*,*  A  LABOE  PAFEB  EDITION  (for  marginal  notes).    Royal  8vo.  8«. 

The  above  forms  a  SujopUnvenl  to  "  Wilson's  Judicature  Acts,**  Second  Edition. 
Morgan.— Fide  "Chancery/* 

Stephen's  Judicature  Acts  1878, 1874,  and  1876, 

consolidated.    With  Notes  and  an  Index.    By  Sir  JAMES 

FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges.    12mo. 

1875.  4s.  6d 

Swain's  Complete   Index  to  the  Rules  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  April,  1880,  and  to  the  Forms  (uniform 

with  the  Official  Rules  and  Forms).      By  EDWARD  SWAIN. 

Imperial  8vo.     1880.  Net,  Is. 

"An  aknost  indispensable  addition   to   the   recmtly  issued   rules."— /SMicitor/ 

Joumalf  May  1, 1880. 

%*  AU$tandardlMwWarJc$arekeptinStodc,inlawo^^ 
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JUDICATURE  hCTS-CoiUktutd, 

Wilson's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  Rules  of 
Court  and  Forms.  With  other  Acts,  Orders,  Bales  ami 
Regulations  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court.  With  Practical  Not(:S. 
Third  Edition.  By  M.  D.  CHALMERS,  of  the  Luier  Temple. 
Assisted  by  HERBERT  LUSH- WILSON,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barristers-at-Law.     Boyal  12mo.    1882.     (pp.  850.)  25s. 

'    OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  FORMER  EDITIONS. 

'*  As  r^rards  Mr.  WilMm's  notes,  we  can  only  aay  that  th^  are  lndiq>eniable  to  the 
proper  nndentandiog  of  the  new  system  of  procedure.  They  treat  the  principles  apon 
which  the  alterations  are  baaed  with  a  dearaeaa  and  breadth  of  yiew  which  hare  nerer 
been  equalled  or  eren  approached  by  any  other  commentator.* — JSoUcUorf  JmMrnal, 

**  Mr.  WUson  has  bestowed  npon  this  edition  an  amount  of  industry  and  care  wliicta 

the  Bench  and  the  Profession  will,  we  are  sore,  pratefully  acknowledge. A 

conspicaoQs  and  important  featare  in  this  socoud  edition  is  a  table  of  oases  prepared  by 
Mr.  Biddlo,  in  which  not  only  arc  cases  giren  with  referenoes  to  two  or  three  reports^  but 

erery  place  in  wbich  the  cases  are  reported. Wilson's  '  Judicature  Acts ' 

is  now  the  latest,  and  wo  think  it  Is  the  most  oonyenient  of  the  works  of  the  same  cUm. 
The  practitioner  will  find  that  it  supplies  all  his  wants.**— law  Time*. 

"Mr.  Arthur  WiUon,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  is  particularly  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  Rules  of  Court,  to  which,  inde^,  his  notes  ore  an  almost  indispen* 
sablo  accompaniment.''— Xoio  Magazim. 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Phillimore's  (J.  G.)  Jurisprudence.— 
An  Inangural  Lecture  on  Jnrisprodenoe,  and  a  Lectare  on  Canon 
Law,  delivered  at  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Hilary  Term,  1851. 
By  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE,  Esq.,  Q.C.    8vo.    1851.    Sewed.    8i.  M. 

JURY  LAWS,— Erie's  The  Jury  La>A^s  and  their  Amend- 
ment. By  T.  W.  ERLE,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    Boyal  8yo.    1882.  diL 

JUSTINIAN,  INSTITUTES  OF.-Cumin.— Ftde  "Civil  Law." 

Ruegg's  Student's  "  Auxilium"  to  the  Institutes 

of  Justinian. — Being  a  complete  synopsis  thereof  in  the  fonn 

of  Question  and  Answer.    By  ALFRED  HENEY  RUEGK^,  of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Poet  8vo.    1879.  U. 

**  The  stadent  will  be  greatly  assisted  In  clearing  and  arranging  ))iM  knowledge  by  a 

work  of  this  kind."— ^a«p  Journal. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Parish  Officer. — Edited  under  the  Superintendence 
of  JOHN  BLOSSETT  MAULE,  Esq.,  Q.C.  The  Thirtieth  Edition. 
Five  large  vols.    8vo.    1869.    {PMiahed  <U  7L  7i.)  Net,2L2i. 

Stone's  Practice  for  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Justices' 
Clerks  and  SoUoitors  at  Petty  and  Spedal  Sessions,  in  Summary 
matters,  and  Indictable  Offences,  with  a  list  of  Summaty  Convic- 
tions, and  matters  not  Criminal.  With  Forms.  Ninth  Edition.  By 
WALTER  HENRY  MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Editor  of  ''Paley's  Summaiy  Convictions,"  "Steer's  Parish  Law," 
&c.    DemySvo.    1882.  25< 

Wigram's  The  Justices'  Note  Book.— By  W.  KNOX 
WIGRAJME,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  J.P.  Middlesex.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   With  a  oopious  Index.    {CarreeUd  and  EmBtd  to  Jkeember^ 

1880.)    Royal  12mo.    188L  12t.  6d 

**  Tho  book  seems  to  bo  full  and,  considering  its  sice,  complete.  We  have  found  in 
it  all  tho  information  which  a  Justice  can  require  as  to  recent  legislation."— J%« 
Jinu*.  Sept.  10, 1881. 

*'  We  hare  nothing  bnt  praise  for  the  book,  which  is  a  Justices*  rqyal  road  to  knowledge, 
and  ought  to  lead  them  to  a  more  aeoorate  aoqnaintaaoe  With  their  dntlss  than  many  of 
them  have  hitherto  poasessed."— /8i>{i0ttor«*  JamnaL 

**  This  is  altogether  a  capital  book.  Mr.  Wigram  is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good 
Justices'  Ixwyer,— Law  Journal, 

**  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  volume  to  magistrates."— Zaw  Anif. 

*«*  AU  ttandard  Law  Worki  ore  kegd  m  j8Mk» in  km  etdfmndctkm'  hwdingti 
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LAND  TAX.— Boardings  Land  Tax.—Aii  ExpoaOon  of  tlM 
Lacd  Tkx  ;  its  AMeasment  and  CoDectioii,  with  a  ■tatement  of  the 
liehtB  confenvd  by  the  Redemption  Acta.  By  MABK  A.  BOUB- 
DIN  (late  Kecistrmr  of  Land  Tax).    Second  Edition.     1870.        4«. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.— Wood  fall's  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant.— With  a  foil  Collection  ot  Fteoedents  and 
Forms  of  Pivcednre.  Containing  also  an  Abatnct  of  Leading  Pro- 
fxvitions  And  Tables  of  certain  Customs  of  the  Coontiy^  TwelfUi 
Edition.  In  which  the  Precedents  of  Leases  have  been  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  the  assistance  of  L.  6.  6.  Bobbins,  Esq.  By  J.  IC. 
LELT.  Esq^  Bairister-at-Iiaw,  Editor  of  "  ChiUy's  Statates,"  ftc, 
Ac     lU^yal  8to.     18S1.  IL  18s. 

**  ne  editor  Has  expeaded  eUSorale  induifTy  sad  iTStemstk  sblUty  Ita  mskixig  the 

work  M  perfect  «s  posMMe."    Softdlon^ ,  * * 


lANCS  clauses  acts.— Jepson's    Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts;  with  DedsioDs,  Forms,  k  TaUe  of  Costs.  By 
ABTHUB  JEPSOX^EsQ.,  Banisto-at-Law.  Bemy  8vo.  1880.  18s. 
**  The  work  oindxides  with  a  numMr  of  forms  and  a  xenurkably  good  index." — 


"  A5  fax  M  v«  kAT«  been  able  to  discover,  all  the  dodidons  hare  been  stated,  and 
the  rfect  irf  th«m  cornvtly  given." — Lam  Jentmal, 

"  Wtf  hire  DOC  obMrr«d  any  ocnLssiolu  of  coses  of  ImportAnce,  and  tho  oarport 
vt  th«  decisiona  v«  have  examined  is  fairly  well  stntcd.  Tho  coffta  under  the  Actji 
;\r«  ^v«n,  and  the  K'<^k  oontaina  a  large  number  of  forms,  whidb  will  be  fotmd 
u*«efU.'— &*fift"V  Jamrmml. 

LAW,  GUIDE  TO.— A  Guide  to  the   La>/v^:   for  General  Use. 

By  a  Barrister.  Twentythiid  Edition.  Crown  8¥0.  1880.  Net,  3s.  M. 

*'  Within  a  marreUocsly  smaD  oraniiaaB  the  author  has  oondenaed  the  main  provi- 

sions  c€  the  law  of  England,  appUcabie  to  almost  ercry  tranaaction,  matter,  or  tUng 

indkiental  to  the  relatioaa  bietween  <Mie  individual  and  another." 

LAW  LIST.— Law  List  (The).— Compnaing  the  Judges  and  OiEoers 
«jtf  the  different  Courts  of  Justice,  Counsel,  Special  Pleaders, 
I>raftsmen,  Conveyancers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  ftc,  in  Sn^and 
and  Wales ;  the  Circuits,  Judges,  Treasureis,  Begkteais,  andHigfa 
Bailiffs  of  the  County  Courts ;  MetiOTolitan  and  St^iendiary 
Magistrates,  Law  and  Public  Officers  in  England  and  the  Colonies, 
Foreign  Lawyers  with  their  English  Agents,  Sieriffs,  Under-sheriffs, 
and  their  Deputies,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerics,  Ccctmers,  Ac, 
&c.,  and  CommissionerB  for  taking  Oaths,  Conreyanoers  Practising 
in  England  under  Certificates  o^ained  in  Scotland.  So  far  as 
relates  to  Special  Pleaders,  Draftsmen,  Cooveyancera,  Solicitors, 
Proctors  and  Notaries.  Compiled  by  WILLIAM  HENBY 
COUSINS,  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office  Somerset  House, 
Be^trar  of  Stamped  Certificates,  and  of  Joint  SUxk.  Companies, 
and  Publi^ed  by  the  Authority  of  the  Commiwioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue.    1882.  (XetctUhj^)      10s.  6<f. 

LAW  REPORTS. — A  very  large  Stock  of  second-hand  and  new  Beports. 
Prices  on  application. 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.—  Vide  "  Diary." 

LEADING  CASES.— Haynes'  Student's  Leading  Cases. 
Being  some  of  the  Principal  Dedsions  of  the  Courts  in  Constituticmal 
Law,  Common  Law,  Conveyancing  and  Equity,  Probate,  Diroroe, 
Bankruptcy,  and  Criminal  I^w.  With  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  JOHN  F.  HAYNES,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The  Practice  of  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,'*  "The  Student's 
SUtutes,*"  &C.    DemySva     1878.  Id. 

'*  wm  proTS  of  great  utiUty,  not  only  to  Stndeats,  but  PractitlonenL    The  Kotss  an 

^jfifLf  p<)faitffj  and  conciBa.'* — Lmw  limu. 

•*^e  think  tbatthii  book  will  mpply  a  ws&t the  book  li  ringalar;!  weQ 

snanged  for  reteeaee."— lav  JountoL 

%•  AU  iimidard  Lmw  WarU  wnhqpiimSUxk^imUm  calf  and  otJkerhindm^. 
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Shirley's  Leading  Cases  made  Basy.    A  Selection 
of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law.    By  W.  SHCRLET  SHIR- 
LET,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.   Demy8vo.  1880.   14t. 
"Tho  selection  is  very  largo,  though  all  are  dlstiactly  'loading  casoa,'  and  the  notes 
aro  by  no  moans  the  least  moritorious  pait  of  the  work." — LawJounuU. 

*'  Mr.  Shirley  writes  well  and  cloarly,  and  svidently  understands  what  he  is  writing 
about"— .£aw  Timet. 

LEGACY  DKJTIES -Vide  "  Taxes  on  Saccession.'* 
LEXICON.— Fuie  <<  Dictionary.** 

LIBEL  AND  SLANOER.-Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— 
A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander,  with  the  Eyidence,  Pro- 
cednre  and  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  with 
Precedents  of  Pleadings.  With  Appendix  of  Statutes  inclading 
the  Newspaper  Libel  and  Registration  Act,  1881.  By  W.  BLAKE 
ODGERS,  M.  A,  LL.D.,  Barristcr-atl^w,  of  the  Western  Circuit 
Demy  8to.     1881.  24i. 

"  We  have  rarely  examined  a  work  which  shows  so  mnch  industry. 
...  So  good  if  the  book,  which  in  its  topical  arrangement  ii  ▼aicly 
inperior  to  the  general  ran  o!  law  books,  that  criticism  of  it  is  a  compli- 
ment rather  thflm  the  reverse.*' — Law  Journal, 

"The  excuse,  if  one  bo  neodcd,  for  another  book  on  Libel  and  Slander,  and  that  an 
English  one,  may  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the  author^s  work.  A  clear  head  and 
a  skilled  hand  aro  to  be  soon  throughout."— J5;»frae<>^iii  Preface  to  Amtrican  rtprint. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS^Chambers'     Digest    of    the 
Law     reiatinq     to      Public     Libraries     and 
Museums   ana  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions generally.    Second  Edition,    By  G.  F.  CHAM- 
BERS, Bamster-at-Law.     Lnperial  870.    1879.  8«.  6cL 
LICENSING.— Lely    and     Foulkes'     Licensing     Acts, 
1828,  1869,  1872,  and  1874;  Containing  the  Lawof  the 
Sale  of  Liquors  by  Retail  and  the  Management  of  Licensed  Honses  ; 
with  Notes  to  the  Acts,  a  Summary  of  the  Law,  and  an  Appendix 
of  Forms.    Second  Edition.      By  J.  M.  LELT  and  W.  D.   L 
FOULKES,  Esqrs.,  Banist^v-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.    1874.       8«. 
**  The  notes  are  sensiblt  and  to  the  point,  and  give  evidsnoe  both  of  care  and  know- 
ledge of  the  mi\iJ9ci.'*—SoMettarr  JammaL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.— Scratchley's  Decisions  in  Life  As- 
surance Law,  collated  alphabetioalW  aocordixig  to  the  point 
involved ;  with  the  Statutes.  Revised  Edition.  By  ARTHUR 
SCRATCHLET,  MA.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1878.  6i. 
LUNACY.— Elmer's  Practice  in  Lunacy.— The  Fnustioe  in 
Lunacy  under  Conmiissions  and  Inquisitions,  with  Notes  of  Cases 
and  Recent  Decisions^  the  Statutes  and  General  Orders,  Forms  and 
Costs  of  Proceedings  in  Luna^,  an  Index  and  Schedtde  of  Cases. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  JOSEPH  ELBiER,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy.    8vo.    1877.  21t. 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Burn.— Ficie  «  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

Shirley's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magisterial 
Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates 
Courts.— By  W.  SHIRLEY  SHIRLEY,  M A.,  B.C.L.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  "  A  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the 
Uommon  Law,*'  '*  A  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law,"  &a  Royal  12mo. 
1881.  6«.  6d 

W  ig  ram. — Vidt  "  Justice  of  the  Peace." 
MAYOR'S  COURT  PRACTICE^ Candy's  Mayor's  Court 
Practice.— The  Jurisdiction,  Process, Practice,  and  Mode  of  Plead- 
ing iu  Ordinary  Actions  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  London  (commonly  calUnl 
the  "Lord  Mayor's  Court").  Founded  on  Brandon.  By  GEORGE 
CANDY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1879.  Us, 

The  'onliuary'  practice  of  the  Ooart  is  dealt  with  in  its  uataral  order,  and   is 


<« 


simply  and  clearly  stated."— £010  J^ttrmal. 

%*  AU  itandard  Li/w  Wtn-Jciorek^inStoek^wUtwcalfm^dolkerhindif^a. 
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MARITIMECOLLISION.— Lowndes.— Marsden.— Fide  "Ool- 
lisUm." 

MERCANTILE  LAW— Boyd.— Ficfe"  Shipping." 
RusselL— Fide  "Agencr^.** 

Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  La^vir.— Ninth 
Editkm.  By  G.  M.  DOWDESWELL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bm., 
one  of  Her  Majesty*!  CoonseL    Royal  8yo.    1877.  U  lo>* 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercan- 
tile and  Maritime  Law.— WtthNoteiL  ByO.D.TUDOB, 
Esq^  Barrister-ai-Law.  Second  Edition.  Boyal  8yo.  1868.   IL  18#. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS^VSToolrych's  Metropolis 
Building  Acts,  with  Notes,  Explanatosy  of  the  Bectioni  and 
of  the  Architectnral  Tenns  contained  tiierein.  Second  Edition.  By 
NOEL  H.  PATEBSON,  Banister-at-Law.    12mo.    1877.     8«.  6d. 

MINES.- Rogers'  Law  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals, 
and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
with  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  States,  &c.  Second 
Edition  Enlarged.  By  AKUNDEL  B06EBS,  Esq.,  Jndge  of 
County  Courts.     8vo.     1876.  IL  lit.  6d. 

*'  The  TolvMe  will  prort  inTtlaable  u  a  work  of  legal  refiBrenee.**— 3V  IHanimg  JoumaL 

MONEY  SECURITIES.— Cavanagii's  Law  of  Money  Secu- 
rities.—In  Three  Books.  I.  Personal  Securities.  IL  Secorities 
on  Property.  IIL  MisoellaneoaB;  with  an  AppeaadbL  of  Statutes 
By  C.  GAVANAGH,  BJL,  LL3.  (Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  1  yoL    Demy  8to.    1879.  21«. 

**  An  admirable  synopsia  of  the  whole  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  secoritiee 

of  eyery  sort We  deairo  iu  accord  it  all  praiae  for  ita  oompletfeneeB 

and  general  accuracy ;  we  can  honestly  aay  there  ia  no*^  a  alorenly  sentence  from 
beginning  to  end  of  it,  or  a  ainglo  casoomitted  whldi  has  any  material  bearing  on 
the  mxhiect'*— Saturday  Review, 

*^  We  know  of  ue  work  which  embraces  lo  much  that  is  of  erwj-day  importaaoe,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  anthor  who  ehows  more  fiuDOUirity  with  hla  rabject.  The  book  is 
one  which  we  ihall  certainly  keep  near  at  ha^  and  we  beUere  that  it  will  proTe  a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  practitioner."— low  Timet, 

*'T1ie  author  has  the  sift  of  a  i^eaaant  stylo ;  there  are  abundantand  eorreet 
references  to  decisU)n8  of  a  recent  date.  An  appendix,  in  which  is  embodied  the 
full  text  of  several  important  statutes,  adds  to  the  utility  of  tho  work  as  a  book  of 
reference ;  and  there  is  a  good  index." — Solieiton'  Journal. 

MORTOAGE.-— Coote*^  Treatise  on  the  Law  ofMort- 
gage. — Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  revised.  By  WILLIAM 
WYLLYS   MACKESON,   Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  CounseL 

In  1  Vol.  (1436  pp.)     Royal  8vo.     1880.  2/.  2«. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  1r  most  comprehenslTe  in  its  scope  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  treatment,  and  that  it  affords  to  the  practltionor  a  mine  of  voluablo 
and  trustworthy  information  conveniently  arranged  and  clearly  expressed." — Law 
Afoffoxine,  May,  1S81. 

••  The  lx)ok  will  be  fotmd  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  practitioner's  library.  .  ■ 
....  Mr.  Maokeson  may  be  congrsitulated  on  the  suecces  with  which  he  has  con- 
verted an  old  and  rather  long-winded  text-book  into  a  complete,  terse,  and  practical 
trraiUse  for  tho  modem  lawj-er."— 5o/»ct/0)*'  Journal^  January  1, 1881. 

*'Mr.  Mackesou's  manner  is  clear  and  itractical,  and  in  many  cases  ho  supplies  useful 
summaricH  by  way  of  recai^tulation  .  .  .  The  new  edition  of  *  Coote  on  Mortgages  * 
will  be  found  a  valiiablo  addition  to  tho  library  of  every  x/roctising  lawyer."— low 
Journal,  January  22,  lb81. 

NAVY.— Thring's  Criminal  Law^  of  the  Navy,  with  an 
Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Early  State  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy, 
the  Kules  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  comprising  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act  and  Practical  Forms.  Second  Edition.  By 
THEODOBE  THRING,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
late  Commissioner  of  Bankmptcy  at  Liverpool,  and  C.E.  GIFFORD, 

Assistant-Paymaster,  Royal  Navy.     12mo.     1877.  12t.  6<f. 

"In  the  new  edition,  the  procedure,  naval  refulations,  forms,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  practica]  administration  of  the  law  have  been  cl«s»ifled  and  arranfed  by 
Mr.  QifTord,  so  tiiat  the  work  is  in  every  wsy  nseftal,  complete,  and  up  to  date.**— JVisvoi 
ami  Military  QateUe, 
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NEQLIQENCE — Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Negligence,  with  a  Supplement  containing  *'The  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,"  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  HORACE 
SMITH,  B.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Lincoln,  Editor  of 
<*  Rosooe's  Criminal  Evidence,"  ^    Demy  Svo.    1880.  108,  6d, 

**  The  author  occaaionally  attempts  to  criticlm,  m  well  as  to  catalogue,  decdsions, 

thus  really  helping  lawvem,  who  rurely  consult  law  books,  except  when  some  quos- 

tion  demanding  a  conmdoration  of  conflicting  authorities  has  to  be  settled." — The 

Timet,  September  8, 1880. 
"  The  author  has  poxformed  his  task  with  judgment  and  skilL        .    .    A  good 

index  is  very  valuable,  and  the  book  appears  to  us  to  bo  excellent  in  that  reqpeoti*'— 

BolicitoTit  Journal,  Jime  IS,  188a 

NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law^  of  Evidence 

on  the  Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Fourteenth 

Edition.    By  JOHN  DAY,  one  of  Her  Majest/s  Comuel,  and 

BifAXTRICE POWELL, Banister-at-Law.    Bo7all2mo.    1879.  22. 

(Bound  in  one  thick  volume  calf  or  eireuU,  5»,,  or  in  two  convenient  voU, 

calf  or  eireuii,  9a.  net,  extra,) 

**The  task  of  adapting  the  old  text  to  the  new  prooedore  was  one  requiring  mneh 

patient  laboui,  carefal  accuracy,  and  oonciseness,  as  well  as  discretion  in  the  omission  of 

matter  obsolete  or  onnecoBsary.    An  examination  of  the  bulky  Tohime  before  ns  affords 

good  evidence  of  the  ooueiaion  of  these  qualities  by  the  present  editors,  and  we  feel  sure 

that  the  popularity  or  the  work  will  continue  nnabated  nndar  their  oonsolantious  care."— 

Law  Magadne. 

SelTA^yn's  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius.— Thirteenth  Edition.  Bv  DAVID  KEANE,  Q.C., 
Kecorder  of  Bedford,  and  CHARLES  T.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  2  vda. 
Koyal  Svo.    1869.    {PubUehed  at  21 16$.)  Net,  12. 

NOTANDA.—Ft^  "Digeets." 

NOTARY.— Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Prac- 
tice of  a  Notary  of  England.— With  a  full  collection  of 
Precedents.  Fonrth  Edition.  By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  F^.A., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.    1876.  12.  4f. 

OATHS.— Braithwaite's  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Judicature. — ^A  Manual  for  the  vie  of  Oomminionen  to 
Administer  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  England 
and  Ireland  and  of  all  other  persons  empowered  to  administer  oaths. 
in  aid  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  law.  Part  L  containing  practical 
information  respecting  their  Appointment,  Designation,  Jnrudiction, 
and  Powers ;  Part  II.  comprismg  a  collection  of  officially  recogniKd 
Forms  of  Jurats  and  Oaths,  with  Explanatory  Observations. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  T.  W.  BRAITHWAITE,  of  the  Central 
Office.    Fcap.  8vo.    1881.  ie.  6d. 

**  The  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  beoome  the  reoognlsed  guide  of  commissioners  to 

admiaister  oaths.  "--^SMietttfrs'  Journal. 

PARISH  LAW.— Steer's  Parish   Law ;  being  a  Digest  of  the 

Law  relating  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  Parishes 

and  the  Belief  of  the  Poor.     Fourth  Edition.     By  WALTKR 

HENRY  MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo. 

1881.  16«. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  compendium  of  Parish  Law."— Xaw  Timet,  February  6, 1881 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership.— Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  containing  an  anno- 
tated reprint  of  the  Partnership  Bill,  1880,  as  amended  in  Committee. 
By  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  ol  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Author  of   **  Prindplefl  of  Contract  at  Law  and  in  Eqnity." 

Demy  Svo.    1880.  Si.  ed. 

**  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  wo  can  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  The 
language  is  simple,  concise,  and  doar ;  ana  the  general  propositions  may  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  Sir  James  Stephen."— ^tf  Magazine. 

'<  Mr.  Pollock's  work  appears  eminently  satisfactory  ...  the  book  Is  praise- 
worthy in  design,  scholarly  and  complete  in  execution."— AUunlay  Review, 

\*  AUttmndm^lMwWorkiofekqdinStod^imkmcalfandotKsrUndi^ 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law^  re- 
lating to  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment.—With  Notei  of  1260  leading  Cases.  Various  official 
docoments  ;  precedents  of  By-laws  and  R^gpilations.  The  Statntes 
in  full.  A  Table  of  Ofifences  and  Punishments,  and  a  Copious 
Index.    Eighth  Edition.    Imperial  8vo.     1881.  12.  Us, 

Or,  tho  above  with  the  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges.  2/. 

FitzGerald's  Public  Health  and  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Prevention  Acts. — With  Explanatory  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  By  G.  A.  K.  FITZGERALD, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1876.  1/.  It. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public 

Meetings,  including  Hints  as  to  the  Summoning  and  Manage- 
ment of  them ;  and  as  to  the  Duties  of  Chairmen,  Clerks,  Secretaries 
and  other  Officials;  Rules  of  Debat-e,  &c.,  to  which  is  added  a  Digest 
of  Reported  Cases.     By  GEORGE  F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.    12mo.    1878.  Net,  2s.  6cL 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Leeming  <&  Cross's  General  and 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace.—Their  Jurisdiction 
and  Practice  in  other  than  Criminal  matters.  Second  Edition.  By 
HORATIO  LLOYD,  Eaq.,  Recorder  of  Chei^ter,  Judge  of  County 
Courts,  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  Quarter  SesAiona,  and  H.  F. 
THURLOW,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8to.     1876.  12.  U. 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions.— The  Jurisdiction, Pncdce 
and  Procedure  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Criminal,  Civil,  and  Appellate 
Matters.  By  THOS.  SIRRELL  PRITCHARD,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Wenlock.    8vo.    1875.    2/.  2i. 

RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Rail- 
>Af  ay  Com  panics.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders 
relating  to  Railway  Companies,  with  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided 
thereon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Registrar  to  the  Railway 
Conmiissioners,  and  H.  S.  THEOBALD,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Domy 
8vo.     1881.  1^  128, 

"Contaiiifl  in  a  very  concise  form  the  whole  law  of  railways.**— 7%«  TiiHts.  Sept. 
15, 1881. 

"  A  marvel  of  wide  design  and  accurate  and  complete  fulfilment.  .  .  A  complete 
and  valiiablc  repository  ofall  the  learning  as  to  nulway  matters." — Satunta^  Rtview, 
April  S,  1882. 

"  As  far  as  we  have  examined  the  volume  tho  learned  authors  seem  to  have  pro* 
sjutod  tho  profession  and  the  public  with  tho  moitt  ample  iuformation  to  be  found, 
whether  they  waut  to  know  how  to  start  a  railway,  how  to  fiume  its  bye-laws,  huw 
to  work  it,  how  to  attuok  it  for  iujury  to  person  or  property,  or  how  to  wind  it  up." 
— Laiff  Tiiua, 

**  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  book  under  review  offers  to  the  practitioner  an 
almotft  indlNpeusablo  aid  in  all  cases  of  railway  law  and  its  kindred  topics.  No  loss 
tlian  seventy-five  Acts,  from  tlie  Carriers  Act  (1  William  IV,  c  GS),  down  to  tho 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  passed  on  tho  7th  Beptcmbcr,  1880,  are  set  ferth  in  chrono- 
logical urdur.  Uetwoon  the  sections  are  intercalated  notes — uftcn  lengthy,  though 
concisely  worded — setting  forth  the  effect  of  all  the  decided  cases  to  November, 
ISSO.  .  .  .  The  index,  for  which  Mr.  Hontiguo  Lush  is  responsible,  is  full  and 
wcU  executed." — Law  Mugiizintf  May,  1881. 

Lely's  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  187S.— 
And  other  Railway  and  Canal  Statutes ;  with  the  General  Orders, 
Forms,  and  Table  of  fees.  By  J.  M.  L£LY,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  1873.   8<. 

*«*  All  standard  Law  Worki  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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RATES  AND   R  ATI  NQ^C  as  tie's  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Law  of  Rating.   By  EDWABD  JAMES  CASTLE,  of 

the  Inner  Temple,  Em.,  Barrister-at'Law.  Demy  8va   1870.    IL 1*. 

"Mr.  Cnatlo's  book  is  a  coiroct,  exhaustive,  dear  and  concise  view  of  the  law.">- 

Inw  Timet. 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Hates  and  Rating  ; 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Powen  and  Doties  of  Rate-levying 
Ix>cal  Atithorities,  and  their  OlRcen.  B^g  the  Statutes  fn  fuS 
and  brief  Notes  of  550  Cases.  By  G.  F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  Sva    1878.  Reduced  to\6t, 

REAL  ESTATE.— Foster^s  Law^  of  Joint  Ownership 
and  Partition  of  Real  Estate.  By  EDWARD  JOHN 
FOSTER,  M.A.,  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister-at-Law.  8to. 
1878.  lOfc  (W. 

REAL  PROPERTY.— Greenwood's  Recent  Real  Pro- 
perty Statutes.  Comprising  those  passed  during  the  years 
1874-1 877  inclusive.  Consolidated  with  the  Earlier  Statutes  thereby 
Amended.  With  Copious  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  oontainhig  the 
Orders  under  the  Settled  EsUtes  Act,  1878.  By  HARRY 
GREENWOOD,  M.A.,  F^sq,,  Barrister-at-Law.  8va  1878.  lOf. 
**  To  students  partictilarly  this  collection,  with  the  careful  notes  and  refor«nco8  to 

previous  l^Hlation,  will  be  of  considerable  value.** — Lene  Tmet, 

Leake's  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Pro- 
perty in  Land.— Containing :  Introduction.  Part  L  The 
Sources  of  the  Law.— Part  II.  Estates  m  Land.  By  STEPHEN 
MARTIN  LEAKE,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.    1874.  \l  2«. 

'  „*  The  above  forms  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Shearwood*8  Real  Property.— A  Concise  Abridgment 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  ana  an  Introduction  to  Conveyancing. 
Designed  to   facilitate   the   subject   for    Students   preparing  for 
Examination  (incorporating  the  changes  effected  by  the  Convey- 
ancing Act).     By  JOSEPH  A.  SHEARWOOD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.   Demy8vo.   1882.    7s.6c<. 
"We  ho4u*tily  recommend  the  work  to  students  for  any  examination  an  real  pro- 
perty and  conveyancing,  advising  tliom  to  read  it  after  a  perusal  of  Other  works  and 
shortly  bcfori)  j/oinj?  in  for  the  cxiimination."— £««r  Stmlenit  Journal.  April  1, 1SS2. 

'•  A  very  useful  little  work,  i>ftrtii'ularly  to  students  just  before  their  examination." 
—U^tston'*  Lntc  AWc«,  May,  18^2. 

"  Excellently  u<Iaj-to«i  to  its  purpose,  and  is  in  the  present  edition  brought  well 
down  to  diite.*'-   Lntc  Mapazine,  May,  ISi^'i. 
*'  A  very  excellent  speirimcn  of  a  student's  inanuaL'" — Lair  Jovrnal^  May  20,  1SS2. 
"Will  be  foinul  useful  as  a  ^tcpping-8tlmc  to  the  study  of  more  comivehenaive 
works.  "—  Lato  Timtt,  Juno  17,  1882. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.— Eighth  Edition. 
By  T.  H.  CARSON.  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  1874.  1^  10*. 
Smith's  Real  and  Personal  Property.— A  Com- 
pendium  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  primarily 
connected  with  Conveyancing.  Designed  as  a  second  book  for 
Students,  and  as  a  digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  Practi- 
tioners. By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L,  Q.C.  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.    Demy  8vo.      1877.  2/.  2«. 

**  He  has  given  to  the  student  a  book  which  he  may  read  over  and  over  again  with  ]»oflt 
and  pleasure."— law  7Vmet. 
"The  work  before  na  will,  we  think,  be  fonnd  of  very  great  serrico  to  tiie  prsetitfoner." 

REGISTRATION.--Browne's(G.Lathoni)Parliannentary 
and  Municipal  Registration  Act,  1878  (41  &  42 
Vict.  cap.  26) ;  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Additional 
Forms.  By  G.  LATHOM  BROWNE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1878.  6»,  6d. 

Rogers — Vide  "  Elections." 

*«*  All  ttandard  Law  Works  are  Jcepi  in  Stock,  in  lav}  edff  and  other  hindinfft. 
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REGiSTRATi6N~CASES.--Hopvvood  and  Coitman?s 
Registration  Cases.-^VoLL (1868-1872).  Nel,%LlSi,  C»lt. 
Vol.  11.  (1878-1878).    Net,  21. 10*.  Calf. 

Coltman's  Registration  Cases.— Vol. I.  Parti.  (1879 
—80).  N€t,10i.  Part  II.  (1880).  iSTrt,  3».  6d.  Part  IIL  (1881). 
Net  9tf. 
RIVERS  POLLUTION  PREVENTION.— FitzGe raid's  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876.— With  EzplanatoiT 
Introduction,  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  BoyiJ  8vo.  1876.  3«.  w, 
ROMAN  LAW.— Cumin.— ^'ufe  "Civil," 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.— Gonalsting  diiefly 
of  an  Analjris  and  Summary  of  the  Instftutes.  For  the  use  of 
Students.  By  T.  WHITCOMBE  GREENE,  B.C.L.,  of  Linodhi's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Thinl  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  1875.      7».6(i. 

Mears'  Student's  Ortolan.— An  Analysis  of  M.  Ortolan's 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  including  the  History  and 
Generalization  of  FwOMAN  Law.  By  T.  LAMBEBT  MEABS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Lond.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
PublithedbypermissionofthelaieM.OrtoUm.  Post8vo.  1876.  12t.6<i. 

Ruegg.— Firf<;  "Justinian.'* 

SAUNDERS'  REPORTS.— \A/^illiams'  (Sir  E.  V.)  Notes  to 

Saunders'  Reports.— By  the  late  Serjeant  WILLIAMS. 

Continued  to  the  present  time  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS.    2  vols.    Boyal  8vo.    1871.      21  10«. 

SETTLED  ESTATES.— Middleton's  Settled  Estates  Act, 

1877,  and  the  Settled  Estates  Act  Orders,  1878, 

with   Introduction,  Notes  and  Forms,  and  Summary  of  Practice. 

Second  Edition.    By  JAMES  W.  MTDDLETON,  B.A.,  of  Linoohi's 

Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.    1879.  is,  iid, 

"Will  be  ftmnd  exeeedingly  aieFal  to  legal  practltionwt.*'— Xow  Journal 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Churchill's    Law  of  the  Office  and 

Duties  of  the  Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  and  Forms  relating 

to  the  Office.    Second  Edition.    By  CAMERON  CHURCHILL, 

B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1882.  12.  is. 

"A  very  complete  treatiao  "—SoliHtori'  Journal^  March  25, 1882. 

"  The  troatiflo  is,  as  far  as  wo  can  ascertain,  completely  exlmiistive,  and  compriscR 

fltatutos  and  cases  to  the  date  of  publication  "—  Law  Timn.  June  3, 1S82. 

*'  Under-sherifls,  and  lawyers  gonerally,  will  lind  thia  a  useful  book  to  Iulto  by  them, 
both  for  perosal  and  reference.**— Zau>  Magazvu, 
SHIPPINQ,  and  vide  "  Admiralty.'* 

Boyd's  Merchant  Snipping  Laws ;  being  a  Consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  £rom  1864  to 
1876,  inclusive ;  with  Notes  of  all  the  leading  English  and  American 
Cases  on  the  subjects  aflfected  by  Legislation,  and  an  Appendix 
containing  the  New  Rules  issued  in  October,  1876  ;  forming  a  com- 
plete Treatise  on  Maritime  Law.  By  A.  C.  BOYD,  LLB.,Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Midland  Circuit     8yo.     1876.  14  5<. 

**  We  esn  reoommend  the  work  as  a  rery  ntefU  compendiam  of  ahippio^  law.** — Lau  Titties, 

Foard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Freight.— By  JAMES  T.  FOARD,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1880.  If aJf  calf,  11,  Is. 

SIGNING  JUDGMENTS.— \A/^alker.—7ufo  "Judgments." 
SLANDER.— Odgers.—Fwfe  "  Libel  and  SUnder." 
SOLICITORS.— Cordery's   La>A^  relating  to  Solicitors 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.— With  an 
Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Rules.    By  A.  CORDERT,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1878.  14«. 

"  Mr.  Cordory  writod  tersley  and  cleftrly,  and  displays  in  general  great  industry  and 
care  in  the  collection  of  cases.'  — Solicitor t  Journal, 

•'  The  chapters  on  liability  of  solicitors  and  on  lien  nwy  bo  selected  as  two  of  the 
best  in  the  book."— .^ow  Journal. 

*«*  AU  itandard  Law  World  an  kept  in  8tocky  in  law  ealfand  other  bindiwjie. 
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SOLICITOR'S  PRACTICE.— Archibald.— Fick  "Common Law." 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise  on  the  Specific 

Performance     of    Contracts.— By    the    Hon.    Sir 

EDWARD  FRY,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Jnntice. 

Second    Edition.      By    the     Author    and    W.    DONALDSON 

RAWLINS,  of  Linculn*8  Inn,  Em^.,  Banister-at-Law,  M.A.,  and 

late  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL,  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     1881.      XL  JOt. 

*'  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare  the  ftecond  edition  with  the  fint,  wc 

cannot  biit  admit  that  the  work  has  )jccn  much  improved  by  the  roTlsiou  and  ro- 

wrlting  of  which  this  edition  is  tlio  result.**— rA<  Timr$,  Sept.  10,  1881. 

**  We  have  gone  with  some  care  through  variotis  portions  of  the  work,  and  aro 
.satiiified  that  the  reputation  which  11  r  Justice  Fry  has  aoquirori  as  a  Judge  is  fiilly 
stuttaincd.  His  fityle  is  clear ;  his  method  of  treatment  exhaustive.  He  has  produced 
a  work  whicli  in  excellent  in  itself  and  by  far  the  best  troatiso  upon  the  snbjoct. 
The  index  should  not  !«  passed  over  without  a  word  of  praise.  It  is  extremely  full 
and  satisfactory  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Rawlins,  to  whom  It  is  duo." — 
r/r'  //<»«•  TitHfjt,  Seiit.  17,  1881. 

"  The  result  of  their  joint  laboiurs  is  a  work  at  once  scientific  and  of  directly  pmc 
tic:ii  utility,  car^ully  brought  do^ii-n  to  date."— Zaw  Majfasi/u  and  Rnine,  Nor.  18S1. 

STAMP  LAWS.— Tilsley's     Treatise    on     the     Stamp 
Laws. — 8vo.    1871.  18«. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce   on    Statute     Law.— Tho 

Principles  which  govern  the  Confitruction  and  Operation  of  Statutes. 

By  EDWARD    \VILBERFORCE,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.     1881.  18«. 

"Mr.  Wilberforcc's  book  bears  throughout  consiHcuoos  marks  of  research  and  care 

in  treatment" — Solicitoj-i  Journal ^  February  5, 1881. 

"A  useful  work  upon  a  difficixlt  and  compUcatod  subject"— £av  Timet. 

STATUTES,  and  vicie  *<  Acts  of  Parliameni." 

Chitty's    Collection    of    Statutes   from    Magna 

Ch arta  to  1 880.— A  Collection  of  SUtnteiof  Fraetioaumity; 

arranged  in   Alphabetical   and   Chronol(^cal   order,  with   Notes 

thereon.    The  Fourth  Edition,  containing  the  Statutes  and  Cases 

down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  year  1880.     By  J.  M. 

UBLY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  6  vezy  thick  vols.    Royal  8to. 

(8,846  pp.)     1880.  12/.  12«. 

SuppUmeid  to  above,  44  <{:  45  Vict.  (1881).    JRoyai  8ro,    Sewed,  8j. 

*,*  This  Edition  is  printed  in  larger  typo  than  former  Editions,  and 

with  increased  facilities  for  Reference. 

•*  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  "  Chltty's  Statutes  "  to  both  the  Bar  and 
to  solicit<»r»,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  experience  of  many  years  .It  only  remains  to 
jKjint  out  tliat  Mr.  Lcly's  work  in  bringing  up  the  collection  to  the  present  time  is 
dlKtiugui.tbcd  by  c:ire  and  judgment.  Jlie  difficulties  of  the  editor  were  chiefly  thoae 
of  sclccti<»n  and  arrangement.  A  very  slight  laxncss  of  rule  in  including  or  excluding 
cei-tuin  claK9<«  of  Acts  would  materially  afTect  the  size  and  compendiousness  of  the 
work.  Wtill  nioro  important,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  the  mechanical  diffictiltics 
of  arrangement  arc  met.  The  JStatutcs  arc  compiled  under  sufficiently  comjirebensivo 
titlcj*.  in  ill] thabeticiU  order.  Mr.  Lcly,  moreover,  supplies  us  with  three  indices — 
the  first,  at  tlio  head  of  each  title,  to  the  enactments  comprised  in  it;  secondly, 
ui\  index  of  Statutes  in  chronological  order;  and,  Listly,  a  general  index.  By 
these  crofih  references  rcsciirch  into  evcr>'  branch  of  law  governed  by  the  Statutes  is 
uvidc  ca.sy  botli  for  Liwyer  and  layman." — The  Times,  November  l.'J,  IftBd. 

♦•  A  very  satiafactorj-  edition  of  a  time-honoured  and  most  valxiablo  work,  the  tni-^ty 
guide  of  i>rc8ent,  as  of  foiiner  judges,  jurLsts,  and  of  all  others  connected  with  the 
adniiuihtnition  or  practice  of  the  law."— Justice  of  the  Peace^  October  V,0,  1880. 

•♦The  i»r.ictitiontr  has  only  to  takedown  one  of  the  compact  volumes  of  Chitty, 
and  he  has  at  once  1x:fore  him  all  the  legish\tiou  on  the  subject  in  hand." — JSoHeiUns' 
Jovt-nal,  November  G,  1S80. 

"  •  Chitty '  is  pro-emintntly  a  friend  in  need.  Those  who  do  not  possess  a  coniplctc 
set  of  the  .statutes  tiim  to  its  chronological  index  when  they  wish  to  consult  a  f«ir- 
ticular  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Acts  are  in  force  with 
reference  to  a  particular  bulgect  ttim  to  that  head  in  •  Chitty,'  and  at  once  fiijd  all 
the  materiiil  of  which  they  aro  in  quest.  Moreover,  they  aie,  at  the  same  time, 
i*eferrc«l  to  the  most  imix>rtant  cat»cs  which  throw  light  on  the  subject." — Law  Journal 
November '^0,  1S80.  ' 

*^*  AH  ttandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  othe  hlndlnyx. 
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8TATUTES.-<3im<iiMwti. 

•The  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes,  a-d.  1238- 
1868,  prepared  onder  the  direction  of  the  Statute  Lav  Committee, 
ptiblishcd  by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  In  15 
vols.     Imperial  8vo.     1870-1878.  lOZ.  9a. 

♦Chronological  Table  of  and  Index  to  the  Statutes 
to  the  end  of  the  Second  Session  of  1881.  Eighth  Edition,  im- 
perial 8vo.     1882.  los. 

•Public  General  Statutes,  royal  8vo,  issued  in  parts  and  in 
complete  volumes,  and  supplied  immediately  on  publication. 

*  Printed  by  Her  fifajesty^s  Printens  and  Sold  by  Steyeks  &  Sons. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.— Highmore.—  rMic  " loland  Revenue 
Cases." 
Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Summary  Convic- 
tions under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848  and  1879  ;  including  Proceedings  preliminary  and  sulwe- 
quent  to  Convictions,  and  the  responsibility  of  convicting  Maui- 
strates  and  their  Officers,  \vith  Forms.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H. 
MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1879.  IL  4^. 
*'  Wo  gladly  wolcomo  this  good  uJition  of  a  good  book.'* — Solieitor$'  JounutL 

Templer's  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.— 
Rufes  and  Schedules  of  Forms.  With  Notes.  By  F.  G.  TEMPLEE, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  5«. 

'*  Wo  think  this  edition  eTeryihlng  that  could  bo  desired.'*— <SA«/^leU  Port. 
WigrGLYYl, —  Vide  "Justice  of  the  Peace." 

SUMMONSES  AND  ORDERS.->Archibald.—  rMie"  Judges*  Cham- 
bers  Practice.'* 

TAXES  ON  SUCCESSION.-Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succes- 
sion.— A  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Cases  (including  those  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  relating  to  the  Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties,  with  Practical  Observations  and  Official  Forms.  Completely 
rearranged  and  thoroughly  revised.  By  EVELYN  FREETH 
and  ROBERT  J.  WALLACE,  of  the  liCgacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Office.  Fourth  Edition,  containing  fidl  information  as  to  the  Altera* 
tions  made  in  the  above  Taxes  by  the  4i  Vict  c  12,  and  the  Stamp 
Duty  thereby  imposed  on  "Accounts."  Royal  12mo.  1881.  12«.6<i. 
*'  Contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  iuformation,  which  is  llkoly  to  make  it  very 
useful  to  aoIicitorR." — Law  Journal, 

**  Tho  mode  of  treatment  of  the  eubjcct  adopted  by  the  aiithoi-s  is  eminently  prac- 
tical,''—sSofteitori*  Journal. 

TITHES —Burriell.— The  London  City  Tithe  Act,  1879, 
and  the  other  Tithe  Acts  effecting  the  Com- 
nnutation  and  Redemption   of  Tithes  in  the 

City  of  London,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  &c.  ]jy 
IIENRY  BLOMFIELD  BURNELT^  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1880.  10«.  6c^ 

TORTS.— Addison  on  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies.— 
Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  By  G.  G.  ADDISON,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Law  of  Contracts."  Fifth  Edition.  Re-written. 
By  L  W.  CAVE,  Esq.,  M.A,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel 
(now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice).     Royal  8vo. 

1879.  1/.  18*. 

"  As  oow  presented,  tbis  valaable  treatise  most  prove  highly  aooeptable  to  Judges  and 
the  profeasloD.''— loio  Times. 

*'  Cave's  '  Addison  on  Torts '  will  bo  recognised  as  an  indispensable  addition  to  every 
Iswyei's  library  " — Law  Magazine. 

Ball.-  Vule  "Common  Law." 

^*  J  /Z  f'iandai'd  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  la\D  calf  and  other  Inndingt. 
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VOLUNTEER  LAW— A  Manual  of  the  Law  regulating 
the  Volunteer  Forces. — Including  the  Volunteer  Acts, 
1863  to  1869,  and  other  Acts  relating  to  Volunteers.  With  Forms 
of  Complaint,  Summons  and  Order,  &c.  By  W.  A.  BURN  and 
W.  T.  RAYMOND,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  Captains  in 
H.M.  Volunteer  Forces.    Royal  12mo.     1882.  2«. 

WATERS.— Wool pych  on  the  Law  of  Waters.— Including 
Rights  in  the  Sea,  Riyer8,&a  Second  Edition.  Svo.    1851.  Net^l^s, 

Goddard.— f'ldc  "Easements." 

WATERWORKS—Palmer.— Fide  "Conveyancing." 

WILLS.— Ra^vlinson's  Guide  to  Solicitors  on  taking 
Instructions  for  Wills.— 3to.    1874.  4«. 

Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Wills.— With  Statutes,  Table  of  Cases  and  Full  Index.  By  H. 
S.  THEOBALD,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law,  and 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Seoond  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
1881.  12. 4«. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  FIBST  EDITION. 

"Mr.  Theobald  has  certainly  siren  eridence  of  eztensire  inrettigaUon,  oonsdentloiis 
Uibonr,  and  clear  exposition.'*— low  Magagku, 

"  We  desire  to  record  our  decideo  ImpreasioD,  after  a  somewhat  careful  examinati<ni. 
that  this  is  a  book  of  great  ability  and  value.  It  bears  on  every  nage  traces  of  oare  and 
sound  judfcmenl.  It  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  practical  nsefuineaB,  for  It  sapplies  a 
irant  which  was  beginning  to  be  distinctly  UM.^—SoUcUort'  JoumaL 

**  His  arrangement  being  good,  and  his  statement  ot  the  effect  of  the  dedsions  being 
clear,  his  work  cannot  fktl  to  be  of  practical  utility,  and  as  soch  we  can  oommeni  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  profession.''— Z«io  Timet, 

WRONGS.— Addison.— Fide  "Tort^" 


.rXrf-S^X*\,    W-\if^/%^>^W  ^^  W^r  W"W  W> 


BBFOi&a7S> — A  large  stock  new  and  second-hand, 
Estimatee  on  applicalion. 

BiXJTJDiJfrQ-. — Executed  in  the  best  manner  at  mode- 
rate prices  a/nd  with  dispatch. 

The  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal,  and  alt  other  Reports, 
bound  to  Offloe  Patterns,  at  Offlce  Prices, 

, — The  PvMishers  of  this  Cata^ 


logvs  possess  the  largest  known  collection  of  Private 
Acts  of  Parliament  (indudAng  PubUo  and  Local), 
arid  can  supply  single  copies  oommencvng  from 
a  very  early  period. 

1 — For  Probate,  Partnership,  or 


other  purposes. 
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Addison  on  Contracts. — Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Con- 
tractA.  Kigb.th  Edition.  By  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law, 
Recorder  of  Lincoln,  Author  of  "A  TreatiBe  on  the  Law  of  Negli- 
gence," &c.,  &c.  {In  the prttn,) 

BalTs  Leading  Cases  on  Torts. — Being  a  selection  of  Lead- 
inj:  Ca^cs  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  With  Notes.  By  W.  E.  IMI,  LL.l)., 
t»f  Ci ray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  (In  pnjxiratiou.) 

Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminapy  Exannination 
Questions,  with  the  Answers.  Second  Edition.  By  Edward 
Hendowt  litdfwd^  Solicitor.  {Nearly  rcadt/.) 

Sullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleading.  Fourth 
E<lition.  By  T.  J.  Btdfen,  Esq.,  Spedal  Pleader,  and  Cyril  Dodd,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister >at-Law.      {Pari  II ,  in  iireparation.) 

Danieirs  Chancery  Practice.— Sixth  Edition.  By  L.  FUld, 
F,  C,  Dunn,  and  T,  FUton,  assisted  by  W,  U,  Upjohn,  Esqrs., 
Banosters-at-Law.    In  2  Vols.    Demy  8vo.         {Vol,  IL  in  the pi^tt,) 

Haynes'  The  Honours  Examination  Digest.— By 
John  F.  I/aynes,  LL.I).,  Author  of  "  Student's  Leading  Cases,"  ftc, 
&c  {In  preparation.) 

Kirchners's  I'Extradition. — Recueil  renfermant  in  extenso 
tous  les  Traits  conclus  jusqu^au  !«'  Janvier,  18S2,  entre  les  Nations 
ci\-ilis^08,  et  donnant  la  solution  praise  des  difficult^  qui  peuvent 
Rurgir  dans  leur  application.  Publii^  sous  les  auspices  de  M.  C.  E. 
Howard  Vincent,  Directeur  des  Affaires  Criminelles  de  la  Police 
Metropolitaine  de  Londres ;  Membre  de  la  Faculty  de  Droit  ot  de  la 
Socidt4  G^n^rale  des  Prisons  de  Paris.    Par  F.  J.  Kirchner, 

{In  the  prcsi,) 

Lush's  La>Ar  of  Husband  and  'NVife;  with  a  chapter  on 
Marriage  Settlements.  By  (7.  Montague  Lush,  of  Gray's  Inn  and  North 
Eastern  Circuit,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  prtparation.) 

Macdonell's  Law  of  Master  and  Servant.— By  John 
Macdondl,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  South  Eastern  Circuit,  Esq., 
Barristor-at-Law.  (In  the  prea.) 

Pyke's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Charter- Parties  and 
Bills  of  Lading;  with  Practical  Notea.  By  X.  E.  Pyl-e,  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Western  Circuit,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

( In  preparation . ) 

Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Duty  and  Po>wer  of  an 
Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and 
Awards  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  and  of  the  Statutes  relat- 
ing to  Arbitration.  By  Francis  FvsteH,  Etq.,  M.  A,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.  {In  the  Prcff. 
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Chitty's  Statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to  1880. — New  Edition. 

A  Collection  of  Statates  of  Practical  Utility*    Arranged  in  Alphabetical  and  Chrono- 
logical Order ;  with  Notee  thereon.    The  Fourth  Edition,    Containing  the  Statates 
and  Cases  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  Session  of  the  year  1880.    By  J.  M.  LELT, 
Esq.,  Barrister.at-Law.   In 6  vols.  RoycUBvo.    (8346  pp.)    1880.    Price  12U  I2s.  cloth. 
Supplement  to  ahovef  44  and  45  Vict,    (1881).    Koyal  8vo.     Price  8«.  eew^. 
"The  practnioner  has  only  to  take  down  one  of  the  compact  volumes  of  Chitty,  and  ho  has  at 
once  before  him  eJl  the  legislation  on  the  subject  in  hand."--&>iici<art'  Joumai. 

Woodfall'B  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.— With  a  full 

Collection  of  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  Containing  also  an  Abstract  of 
Leading  Propositions,  and  Tables  of  certain  Customs  of  the  Country.  Twelfth 
EditioUy  in  which  the  Precedents  of  Leases  have  been  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the 
assistance  of  L.  G.  6.  Bobbins,  Esq.  By  J.  M.  LELY,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law     B^yal  8vo.    1881.    Prxce  11.  Ids.  cloth, 

Archbold'B  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 

and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Actions,  &o.,  in  which  they 
have  a  Common  Jurisdiction.  Thirteenth  Edition.  By  S.  PRENTICE,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
2  vols.,  Svo.    1879.    Price  SI,  3s.  cloth. 

Chitty 's  Fonns  of  Practical  Proceedings  in  the  dueen's 

Bench,  Common  Pleiis,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Witli 
Notes  containing  the  Statutes,  Kules,  and  Practice  relating  thereto.  Eleventh 
Edition,    By  THOMAS  WILLES  CHITTY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    I  vol.,  Bvo. 

1879.  Price  11.  ISs,  cloth. 

Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander. — A  Digest  of  the  Law  oi 

Libel  and  Slander,  with  the  Evidence,  Pmoedure,  kSl  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and 
Criminal  Cases,  and  Preoedents  of  Pleadings.     By  W.  BLAKE  ODGEBS,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Denwf  Svo.     1881.    {m>.  820.)    Price  11.  4s.  cloth, 
"  So  good  is  the  book  which  in  its  topical  arrangement  is  vastly  superior  to  the  general  nm  ol 
law  books,  that  criticism  of  it  is  a  compliment  rather  than  the  reverse."— Z«ito  Journal 

Steer's  Parish  Law;  being  a  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  tc 

the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  S  Parishes,  and  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
Fourth  Edition,    By  WALTER  HENRY  MACNAMARA,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    I88I.    Price  16s.  cloth. 
"  An  exceedingly  useful  compenditun  of  Pari^  Law."— law  Tima, 

Thring's    Joint    Stock   Companies'   Law.— The  Law  and 

Practice  of  Joint  Stock  and  other  Companies,  indoding  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  U 

1880,  with  Notes,  Orders,  Rules,  &c.  Fowth  Edition.  By  G.  A.  R.  FITZGERALD 
Esq., M. A., Barrister-at-Law.    DemySvo.    1880.    Price  11. bt.  doth. 

**  The  highest  authority  on  the  suhject."— 27W  limit. 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice   and   othei 

CojiTUi.—FouHh  Edition.    By  JOHN  SCOTT,  Esq.,  Barrister  at-Law,  Reporter  o: 
the  Common  Pleas  Division.    Demy  &vo,    1880.     (886  pp.)    Price  11,  68,  cloth, 
**  Mr.  Scott's  introductory  notes  are  veiy  useful,  and  the  work  is  now  a  compendium  on  tlu 
law  and  practice  regarding  costs,  as  well  as  a  book  of  precedents. "—law  Timet. 

Haynes'  Chance^  Practice.— The  Practice  of  the  Chancen 

Division  of  the  High  Conrt  of  Jnstioe  and  on  Appeal  therefrom.  By  JOHN  F 
HAYNES,  LL.D.    Demy  Svo.    1879.    Price  11,  6s.  cloth. 

Williams'  Law    of  Executors    and   Administrators.—^ 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Execaton  and  Administrators.  Eighth  Edition.  BtWALTEI 

VAUGHAN   WILLIAMS,   and    ROLAND    VAUGHAN    WILLIAMS,    EK|rs. 

BarriHters  at-X^w.    2  wit.    Royal  Bvo.    1879.    Price  31.  Ids.  cloth. 

*'  A  treatise  which  occupies  a  unique  position  and  which  is  recognised  by  the  Bench  and  th 

profession  as  having  paramount  authorify  in  the  domain  of  law  with  which  it  deals.*— Zlaw  Jomrnai 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity 

Illustrated  by  the  Leading  Decisions  thereon,  for  the  nse  of  Students  and  Frac 

titioners.    Bv  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH,  M.A.    LL.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Bvo.    1882.    Price  20s.  cloth, 

"  The  book  is  very  well  arranged,  and  on  the  whole  very  well  written.    We  have  tested  it  oi 

several  points,  and  in  most  instances  have  found  the  law  clearly  and  accurately  stated." — lax 

TimUt  April  8th,  1882. 

"  We  must  again  state  our  opinion  that  this  Is  a  really  remarkable  book,  containing  in  a  reason 
able  space  more  information,  and  that  better  arranged  and  conveyed  than  almost  any  other  laii 
book  of  recent  times  which  has  come  under  our  noUce."-— Saturday  Review,  July  8, 1882. 

Churchill's  Sheriff  Law.— TheLaw  of  the  Oflfioe  and  Dutiei 

of  the  Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  Bud^^^^^tt^m^mt^AJh^Jf^ne^   Second  Edition 
By  CAMERON  CHURCHILL,  BE  mtkiOS^^AtLA.  -^^:  ...zSS^ce  24s.  doth, 
**  A  very  complete  treatise."— A)2ia« 
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